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A NARRATIVE OF BENGAL TRANSACTIONS* 
J. N. D.4:3 Gi/pta, M.A., I.E.S. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

In ITB^, Fraticis Gladwin puliiiahed an Engliah translation of a 
Persian Manuscript, wbicli ha dedicated to George Vanaittart, brother 
of Governor Vanaittart. In hia dedicatory eplatle Gladwin says, The 
Persian Manuticript of which the following sheets are a translation, was 
presented^ to your deceased brother* at the time he governed these 
provinces with so much honour to himself and glory to the British 
nation : and his late w'orthy flon gave me a copy of it.*" In reference 
to the nature of the information supplied by the Persian Manuscript and 
the historical interest which in comc<iuenco attaches to it, the Translator 
remarks* '^ Tho author, whose name is unknown, appears, in gonernl^to 
be well-acquainted with his subject, and conveys much curious in¬ 
formation on the state of the government, and of the revenues of Bengal, 
during a very interesting part of Asiatic history,” The Manuscript 
under reference, though not altogether satiafjdng to the demands of 
modern critical historical students> thus forms an exception to the vast 
majority of historical manuaoripts pertaining to Mediaeval India, in 
regard to which Major to wart, the historian of Bengal pertinently 
observes, ‘^It is to be regretted that in the details of the transactions 
of the Mu seal man kings or governors the narration is seldom varied, by 
any account of the state of civilization or of the progress of the arts and 
sciences; but in a despotle government where the tyrant was cvoiything,* 
and the people of no political consequence, and in a state where every 
individual was a soldier^ and educated from his childhood in military 
liabits, it is not to be cicpectod that the historians, generally pensioners 
of the monarch, should adorn their pages with a detail of circumstances 
not suited to the taste of their readers.*" 

Here it may not be out of place to refer to the following dictum of 
Keene* who» in his lifetime, had the haiidiing of many an Indian Chronicle . 

* In ^bGOlut^ gov«nini6Uts, tha l>e@pat h eveirythuig , uid tliD pe^plD QalhJng. if 
Lbci only obja^jt of athuition j nnd TThen ho aitfl in tbn mMat ol irvnquillity, tho pBfip of 
tbe hietoriui Uxig^lios £a the dotiiil of nmmpDrtaiit ovDDtd.^jDov'a HitUrr^ of Hindootian^ 
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** It is fts wel] to stato, on<se for all, that the native chromclorB seldom 
present anjthmg like complete materials lor history, A credulous and 
nuoritlcal record of gossip combined with a very acanty analysiB of 
charact^^r and motive, characterkes their works, which are rather a set 
of highly coloured pictiii'cs, without proportion or perspective, than 
those orderly annais from which history elsewhere hm chiefly been 
compiled,” 

It ie^ therefore, interesting to note that the Manuaeript whiek 
Gladwin translates gives us a continuous narrative of Transactions ” 
in Bengal from I ho days of the armed revolt of “Sowhha Singh, the 
Zemindar of Chitwah Burdah in the province of Burdwan ** who was 
joined in his rebellion by RaheemKban, the Afghan Chief . It gives us a 
glimpHe of Bengal under the administration of Ibrahim Khan, and we 
have to remember that it was during the period that Afzal Khan governed 
Behar and Ibrahim Khan, Bengal, that the English were first permit¬ 
ted to form a settlement at Chutanot4ie. It carries us through the 
Soobahdaries of Azeemussban, Jaffar Khan, Shuja Kban, SirafrazKhan 
and Alivcrdy Khan, and thus brings us to the eve of Clivers fateful 
victory at Plassey* It is further interesting to note that hero b one of 
the sources and authoritica on which Majot Stewartj as he himself telb 
ua, mainly reiiea for the corresponding section of hta work, and in the 
concluding portion of the narrative contamed in the Manuscript/historical 
students have the added opportunity of comparing the version of the 
MuE^lman chronicler with the account to bo found in the pages of 
Holweira Interesting historical events relative to the Provinces of 
Bengal,” For, as is well known. Hoi well also gives ua a highly interesting 
account of the usurpation of Aliverdy Khan together with a detailed 
narrative of his duel with the Mahrattas, 

The modern hLstoricai student would therefore feel a special deligh t 
in comparing the narrative * as presented in Glad^vin's translation with 
that in Steivart"s pages. Indeed, Stewart follows Gladwin closely, and 
the two narrativee are^ in aH essential particulars^ exactly identical* 
Before, however, coming to the narrative itself, let ua listen to what the 
Mahomedan Clironteler has to say about the attractions of the climate 

* '* Tbo pftTt ot it ba« beMl inwrtod in Eho ^daoixweiK- 

traatH from it nra glvitn in that Araithi Muha^l^ a IaI 4 HindtiBt&ni work,'" Theaythar, 
aJthoTigh Aaojiymoui, Ia aiL^wad Jby ths 3Liihoriii>daii« liaviis writUSD with truth and 
i roportittlity. 


A KABRATIVE of BBNGAI;> TBAXiS actions. •' 

of Lower BongAl, and generally of service in Bengal. Wo rend, *' In 
former reigns the climate of Bengal, on account of the badness of the air 
and of the water was deemed inimical to the constitutions of Moguls and 
other foreigners • and only those officers who laboured under the royal 
displeasure were stationed here ; so that this fertile soil, which enjoys 
a perpetual spring, %vas considered as a gloomy prison, the land of 
spectres, the seat of disease, and the mansion of death. The ministers 
of state and the dewans appropriated the greatest part of these valnable 
lands to tuiikaws for the Jageer of the Munsebdars, so that the amount 
collected in the Khalsah, was so inconsiderable, as to be inadequate to 
the demands of the Kixamut troops ; which deficiency was supplied 
from the treasury of Delhi, and by tnnkas on other soobalia.” • 

I now come to the story, as it is presented In Gladwin’s Persian 
Manuscript, of the rebellion of Sobba Singh in which he was joined by 
Raheem Klmu, the Afghan Chief, and of the troublous times in Bengal 
which follow'cd till the dizsy career of Raheem Khan come to an 
end in his defeat and ultimate death. 1 subjoin a sammofieed account, 
and would invite a comparison between this and the narration to be 
found in Stewart’s History of Bengal, Historical students will note 
for themselves how these occurrencos enabled the three European 
|X)wers—the Dutch , the French, and the English — to strengthen their 
position in these provinces.f and how Dirine Providence through this 
chain of events paved the way for the coming of the present times. 


• Dufitte the Siiperintondenoe of fortUW Dawana. tllo graBler part of Bengal had. Bom 
tlio idon oJ baing (in nnliosltjty and iinprodxtetiva country. been mode over to tuilifary 
jngiardalW ; and only a einall proportion of h feioainod undar the immediate control 
of tba exobaquer ; il» re venue, Uloroforo, bud not ov’on euiScod to pay tl(« Nazim, and 
military and eivil eataliliabmonta i in connuqiwnea of whildl, money wan frequentbr drawn 
from tbo other Soobaha. to lii|uidato tlio debts ol Ben^l. The Srat actof Moor»h(»d 
Cooly'a auUierily woo to raquosli tlie Emperor to camcel all tbo jagiem of Bengal: and to 
to tbo nilicera landa in Orissa and other distrieta, where the hand of authority , aided 
by privato influoiieo and auperintmdeace, was required lo enforee the trollaeiiona.—^etcart. 

t On the breaking out ef ibe reboUloo, tbo three European sottlemonta, via-, tbo 
Dutch at ChinBura, the French at Chandernaxore, and the Engf^ at Suttanutty, hired 
« number of iIm native eoldiary to guard their property; and, proleaaDig tliemselvea tbo 
avowed friepda ef govoriiment, rcquoelcd parmiaaion from the Nawab to put their 
factorioS into a state of dcfenca agaioat un enaniy whoso raacnlmsot they must Ineur by 
their adbereiice to him. The Nawab ordered them, in genoral lotins, to dofond themaelvaS 4 
and they, taking for granted what was not poailivoly forbiddon, with gtent diligence 
railed walla with ImsliDns round their faotoriea. 

SinJs waa the origin of the thieo Eurepoon forte, or towns, of Cbinaora, Chandeniagore 
nnd CaleullP S and they wen- tbo first which tha Mogul goveruttwnt eofierad fomignera to 
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As t^ad in the pages of Auber^s History of the Rise and Progress 
of Britiah Power in Ttidia, '"At the conclusion of the nth Century, the 
RngLish in Bengal were settled nt Calcutta, the French at Chandemagore 
and the Dutch at Chinsurah, all situated on the river Hooghly. 

The Rajahs of the country surrounding th^e aottlemontis, having 
revolted against the Mogul Government, and plundered several towns 
belonging to tho Nabob of Bengal^ the tliree Buropeaii nations, for 
their own defence, immediately fortified their settlements. Aumngzebe. 
then Emperori sent out one of his grandflons to suppress the robelUon 
and to superintend the Provinces of Bengal^ Behar and Orissa, through 
whom the Euglisli obtained permission^ in 16§S| to purchase from the 
Indian proprietors^ the villages of Soota Nutty, Calcutta and Govind- 
pore^ on which ground the city of Calcutta now stands. A fort wa& 
ordered to be built, and in compliment to His Majesty, King William 
III, it was denominated Fort William^^^ 

L 

As already indicated, when Sobha Singh, tho Hindu Zemindar of 
Chitwah Burdiih (according to some authority a variation of Chitorc 
Burdah) in the province ol Burdwan, rose in armed revolt against the 
Mogul administration of his day and was joined by Rahim Khan, the 
Afghan chief, Ibrahim Khan was the Subedar at Dacca and the great 
Emperor Aurangseeb was in tho Deccan, busy in the proaecution of his 
war-Uko operations and diplomatic projects. We are fcbu^ brought into 
the thich of eveuta and introduced to those Gtiiiing times which preceded 
the decadence of Mogul power in India, and which in truth in some 
measure hdp ns bo understand the forces in operation whioh brought 
about that decadence. 

Almostnnconsciousof theraalimportof his words, the Mahomedan 
Chronicler of the Bengal insurrection tells US in. his iutroduclory romarke: 

** Aliungeer began bis reign with gaining the hearts of his subjeote, 
and arranging the grand affairs of religioii and of the state ; he next 
possessed himself of every part of the empire, and settled the revenues ; 
after which he turned his ambitious thoughts on conquest^ and resolved 
to subdue the Dekhan, which, in extent of territory, In the grandeur of 

bpad b iroy part ef tlwir enapim; for ni&ither tho teiribodn of Mwiw nor Bombay bui 
been iubdudd by thA SI<>fuU p(»viotii to theM having bean ceded to tbs Engliah. 
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its cities and in the number of its iuhabitanta, is only exceeded by 
Hindustan. 

This expedition engaged him twelFO th& ond of which tinie 

he possessed himself of the important fortress of Golconda and took 
prisoner, Abul Hasan Tannali Shab. together with Sewa and Sumbhu, 
the two Marhatta chiefs of Sattarahgurh, and annexed their dominions 
to the empiTe.” And then, the unknown author of the manuscript 
adds, with an irony almost akin to the irony of Sophocles m its sub¬ 
conscious euggostion, “ WhUat the Emperor was engaged in the Dekhan, 
insurrections took place in different parts of the empire. The Soobaha 
of Kandahar and Bedakahan absolutely sliook off the yoke, and were 
both irrecoverably lost.” Thus we are in effect told that the expedition 
to the Dekhan was the Moscow ejcpeditiou of " hk angelio Maies^, 
the monarch of the land and of the sea, the reviver of religion, the 
omanient of the throne, the conqueror of the world, the victorious 
Emperor **—A]uingcer, 

Kurthermore, here we get a glimpse of the mechanism, the inner 
working of the Mogul administrative sjatom in its palmy days. For 
Ibrahim Khan was the Suliedar in Beugal, the Governor, as there wore 
separate Governors in his time for Behar and Orissa respectively. As 
to the powers which wore delegated to these Subadars by the Emperor 
and which they were legally authorised to exerciae, we have an interest' 
ing sample of a Firman granted to a Subadar in Dow’s Mintory of 
Hindustan. The particular Firman which Dow reproduces is one 
granted to a Subadar. “ Commander and governor of the Province of 
Allahabad,” We arc told that “ he must wateh over the safety and 
happine9.s of that country, taking particular care that the weak shall 
not be oppressed by the strong, nor in any manner dispossessed of 
those teueraeuts which have been long occupied by themselves and 
their progenitors. 

*' He shall make the usages of tUo country, and the rights of 
the subject his study, and shall be accountable for the revenues to 
commissaries of the royal exchequer, after a deduction of the necessary 
expenses of the province, and what shall be received by the agents of 
Jagueerdara, 

•* He shall punish such as refuse to pay the usual duties and stipulated 
rents, as an example to others ; and he shall, from time to time, and 
repeatedly, transmit an account of all his transactions to the presence. 
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administration of the at^te; the supreme jurisdiction in criminal matters' 
and the exclnaive superintendence of the public police. In the fiscal 
department he had no share, excepting indeed^ as some affirm, with 
regard to the revenue of the lands immediately appropriated to the 
support of the Nizamut. To the Dewan were committed the manage¬ 
ment of the public revenues, and th© distribution of eivil juatieo. By 
the theory of the coustitution, a balance of power subsisted between 
these officers, and, under monarehs of wisdom and vigourj such a balance 
was actually maintained ; but, in weak reigns* its efficiency fiuotuated 
entirely according to the comparative degrees of interest which the Naa^im 
and the Dewati could respectively command at Belhin When* however, 
the supremacy of the Imperial Court became altogether titular, the 
poaseB^ion of the sword at once determined the puitit in favour of tlic 
Nazim. The dew an sank into depeudence; and %vas generally some 
Hindu of subtlity and intrigue, the mere creature of the viceroy> and 
probably the convenient instrument of bi^ avarice or tyranny, 

Ey the usage of the empire, two or three provinces were sometimes 
consolidated together under the denominxition of a Subah, and, while 
individually governed by Nazims, were collectively ruled by a Subabdar. 
This arrangement only in-Hcrtcd between the Court and the provincial 
rulers an intermediate superior^ of Avhoni those rulers heid as, in some 
sort, feudatories; but it did not affect the mutual relations of the 
provinciel government and the people. The provinces of Bengal, 
however, though properly speaking, they constituted a subah, Avere 
governed immediately by u viceroy of imperial appointment, Avho Avas 
indifferently styled Nabob and Subnhdar.** 

We thus realise, in some measure, what vras actually involved in 
the grant of the Dewany to the East India Company by the Mogul 
Emperor in 1765, and are enabJtd to look into the nature of the com¬ 
plications whi[?h were sure to arise out of Avhat is called Lonl Clivers 
System of Double Government,* 

ft is, perhaps, not generally known that the Dewany avas once 

* After the grant of iho Diiviuit in 1705 by iA.-hioli the Company n^aLnaicd il« rovrnufl 
adiainUlratbti of Bqu^uL Bchnr ajid Ortna, NVamin tbcji Ckivertiur ol Uiniaab 

ME> Up mul cSiccfl for the di»pOBal of TuveriEio and judiciu] buairL6Eia, in virtue not: nf 

bny powers fierived from Parliam^ikt, but oi the Authority which had delegated to tlio 
Company by the Moghul Qp^'oram^nt. Indeed, it wm not till IStU, thint rhw li^t tmoaO oI 
the dud aystem of euurtA vm swept a way ,—Rfport on /ndian CofuriluJiowi/ V?e/onnj. 
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before offered to tho East IndiOr Company in 1761» when it wa* declined^ 
and it was only after deep deliberation and purely in the inter^t of 
good government that the authorities conoetned consented to the 
arrangement. This wiU appear from the following extract from the 
letter of the Select Comniittee to the Court ^ dated tho ^lOth September^ 
1765 The perpetual strugglee for auperiority betw-een the Nabobs 
and your agents, together with the recent proofs before us of notoriom? 
and avowed corruption, have rendered us unanimously of opinion^ after 
the most mature deliberation^ that no other method * could he suggested 
of laving the axe tu the foot of all these evils, than that of obtaining 
the Dewany of Eengal, Behor and Orissa for tho Company^ 

I place here another extract from a letter of the Court of Directors 
to Bengal, dated the 17th May^ HOG, which is of more than ordinary 
interest in this couneetion, inasmuch as the letter sets forth clearly 
what was the concept Lou of the Home authorities regarding the scope 
and responsibilities of the office of the Dairanyp 

14 come now to oouBldcr the great and important affair of the 
Dow any. When w'e consider that the barner of the country government 
was entirely broken down+ and every Englishman throughout the country 
armed with an authority that owned no superior, and exercismg his 
power to the opprcHsion of the helpless native, who knew not whom to 
obey, at euch a crisis, we cannot hesitate to approve your obtaining the 
Dewany for the Company, 

We must now turn our attention to render our acquisitions as 
permanent as human wisdom can make them. This permanency, we 
apprehendj cori be found only in the simplicity of tho exeention. We 
observe the account you give of the office and pmver of the ICiug s 
Do wan in former t lines ivas the collecting of all the revenuean and 
after defraying the expenses of the army, and allowing a sufficient fund 
for the support of the Nr/amut, to remit the remainder to Delhi. This 
description of it is not the office we wish to execute i the experience we 
have already had, in the province of Burdwau, convinces ns how unfit an 
Englishman is to conduct the collection of the revenues, and follo^v the 
subtle native through all hia arts to conceal the teal value of his country, 
to perplex and to olude the payments. We therefore entirely approve 

• “If wp t Is ink all* wp mui 4 t now tonvinced tbenj nn iDpdLUfn cir altpruatiVE^ 
but OiiHi ; thaJ t-Aii bP pdpptpd witli any of m?4-iirity or p^fm^np|lL^. ayf , 

aat nuUUM now b* <rtir motto.*'—/rt'wriiBfl SuioHcal EvtnU, 
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of your pneserTing tho aocieot form of goveramont, in the upholding of 
the dignity of the sou ball. 

** We conceive the office of Dewan eboiild be exercised only in 
superintending the collection and disposal of the tevcnues, which office, 
though vested in the Compnny, should offioially be executed by our 
resident at the durbar, under the control of the Governor and Select 
Committee, the ordinary bounds of which control should extend to 
nothing beyond the superintonding of the collection of the revenues and 
the receiving of the money from the Nabob’s treasury to that of the 
iJewannah, or the Company.” * 

As already stated, Aurangiieh was busy in the Deccan when this 
Insurrection broke out In Bengal, and the “ first intelligence he received 
of these events was through the newspaper as our Manuscript puts 
it, by means of tlie imperiof intdii/feTtcers, Here again we get an 
interesting glimpse of the administrative arrangements of the Mogul 
Empire. For what is this Newspaper and who are the imperial intelli- 
gencera ? 

In this conneetion, we may note what the author of the Setr^ 
Muiaqhfrm tells us — 

"Thevacca-nuvias or Remembrancer or Go’Kottear and the Sevan a- 
nuvlss or Historiographer and the Harcarn or spy were appointed for 
writing clown the events that might happen in the respective provinces, 
territories and districts of their residence. TJieir dnty was to inhabit such 
cities and towns as were the neats of command and Govertiment, to 
the end that they might have it in their power to write down at day¬ 
break such events us should have happened the whole day and night 
before, and to send the paper to the Emperor, There were posts 
established that carried the dispatches, with all speed and in all weathers 
to court, where a Daroga or Inspector examined the same : after which 
he reduced to concise exposition the substance of such as deserved the 
Imperial notice, presenting at the same time, the whole detail as 
forwarded by the provincial intelligencers. Nevertheless whatever 
amongst these papers was addre-ised personally to the Emperor was 
sacred, and would not be set upon by any other hand than his own. 
It was perused by the monarch himself who alone could break the 

* Tlie ^"abob wna t« emitmuQ Su|>,ultir, tlus WU to bo hia Gol]«ogt1» for pur- 

posoa of civil tuid ^Ril iidminiatrstiOD, Ihay wwo to support tlie Nebob^a (Nixaniut 
expenses, end to pty the tribute {KuzoTAnA) in Ills name. —.Keene's Mogul Empirt. 
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Rod he alone ordfired what he thought proper about the con¬ 
tents.’* 

Indeed, what may be designated the Intelligence Department of 
the .Mogul administrative arrangementa must have been a conspicuoiis 
feature of the Mogul system, and it did not fall to attract the notice 
of aomo of our Seventeenth Century European travellers in India. 
Thevenot, for example, who visited India in 1666 and, who in some of 
his references to the puhlic officials at Surat, brings us face to face with 
the practical working of the administrative machinery throughout the 
Mogul Empire, observes :— 

“The Great Mogul entertains a great officer there whom the Franks 
call Secretary of State and whose duty much resembles that of the 
Intendant of a Province in France. He is called Faea .Vevts, that is, 
who writes and keeps a Register of all that happens within the extent 
of the country where ho is placed. The king keeps one in every govern¬ 
ment, to give him notice of all that occurs, and he depends on no 
minister of state, but only on his Majesty.” 

II. 

“Thrahlm Khaii, son of the celebrated Persian nobleman, Aly 
Mardan Khan, who delivered up the fortress of Candehar to the Emperor 
Shah Jehan, was in character the very reverse of his father,” 

" He adminislerad Justice ivith strict impartiality,and encouraged 
agriculture and commerce j but was totally deficient of all military 
abilities.” 

This is the general estimate of the character of fhrahim Khan * 
which contemporary writers have Itanded doivn to posterity. The 
attitude of the Subedar towards the msnrreetion in Bengal, even when 
things were taking a really serious turn and district after district was 
jiassing into the hands of the rebels, would lend support to tins view. 
When day after day news was brought to the Go vernor of the alarming 
progress of the rebels, he is said to have replied to the remonstrances 
of his BOO and counsellors, ” that a civil war was a dreadful evil. In 
which the lives of God’s creatures were wantonly expended ; that the 
rebels, if let alone, would shortly disperse of themselves; and the only 

• Ibr^ini Khnli WM appouifcod UJ mjocaed BlMiiatHii Khiiti to tW «qo1 lahdnrtse of 
Bengal. Ho WM a miPi of a kmd diu* pjutlo but ^n%\y Wvmting in ensigy 

nnd Activity. Hiy firat act on AestimiDg the govfrniniflnt wM to roleftBO th* En^fi-ih 
AgQ£it8 Tfhom iia fnnftd in coofiEiArnotlt. — Broom*"a of iht dfiny. 
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consequence would be, the loss of a small portion of bta Majesty’s 

inl^«Latio affotd further evidence 

in JusticeatiOD of the popular estimate. 

ZemZn^ to a ▼ictim to SobhaSingh was Kissen Ram, the Hindu 

aation underrated the strength of the rebel organi¬ 

sation. and carei^ly attacking Sobha Singh with a small force, which 

r ^«”-di9cipJined nor wellnsquipped was 

!rrr:;iHr.t;: r 1:^; 

e sMtofth, Pro»iniM.IC,«,en.mcnl at the lima, and .h.«,tt„Sal»d«r 

hood of’ Bortwlr”"* ““ "Oighboor- 

object „/ eaefc aod plaadee to the treebectere oftlwdav. F„ that 

^ Eighteoatb CO„tor.es, aod Ihor. h ao qaetioa aboot th, p»aporitv 
wb,eb BoMwaa „„,„pad io oo»,eqaoDeo. Writiog i„ , 76 s H^oil 

@ 0 ^ 0 . tbo following highly intereeting atatiatioal aoeoont of Ihi. part 

of the province of Bengal :_ ^ 

'‘^rth^ot of Fart WilJian. .„d ,,g„, ^ ,nd-a-hall 

Ilrn Th'at ““"'“"K hwelvodav,' 

hot tirir real piwdnao «,d v.loa, from ,ig|„y |aa ono thoroi*. Thi 

»thop„no.palofth.tbr..dia.rtota.cadedinparpotnity.o,hoCoo.p.„y 

by tbe treaty wicb Cossim Ali Khan, in the year 1 700. ^ ^ * 

principal towns of this district are Burdwan, Kirpy, Radha- 
nagore. Dowangunge and Ballikissagur ; these supply tho Eit^t India 
ompan.es with the following sortments of piece-goods, via. doorcas, 
terrandams. cuttames, soosies, soot romaals, gurraa, seatersoys. santon 
coupees, chemderries, ehilys, custas and doofootn’s. The capWl Burd- 
wnn, may be properly called the centre of the trade of the provinces, 
n tranquil times, this place afforded an annual large vend for the 
valuable staples of lead, copper, broad cloth, tin.pepper and tootauague. 
The Puggmh mercJiants from Delhy and Agra, resorted yearly to this 
great mart; and would again, if peace was established in the countiy : 

they purchased the above staples, either with money; or iti 
barter for opium, tincal. saltpetre and horees. 
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^^This distnot pTodui:!es mw-ailk and coposss, sufficient only for 
manufacturing their soosiea, cutiancca and gurraa. The leaser towns 
mantifacture other inferior sortmenta of cloth, aa seerbunda, gollabimd?, 
etc. - ...... Jt prodnees graiup equal to the consumption of the people 

only. 

Burdumaan (the proper name of the district) is high ; better 
peopled ^ and better oultirated than any part of the three prorlnees. 
Blessings that canned it every year, more particuJarlj, to become a prey 
to the Maharattors; as before recited* 

"" The family of this Eajah farmed lands to the amount of four lae 
per annum; oontiguoue to the bounds of Calcutta; and had a paiaoc 
at Beallah, about seven milea south of it—^the Fort of Bur,budJeOj on the 
GangeSp Avasaho their property/^ 

At this stage^ departing from the strictly chronological order of 
events p wo may briefly refer to a striking cpisodcp an act of self- dost ruction 
on the part of the daughter of Kissen Ram in defence of honour and 
chastity: one of those deeds of desperation which the chivalric annals 
of Eajasthan have made an undying memory in India, Kissen Ham's 
daughter, a spotless maidenp dowered Avith ttie fatal gift of beauty, 
waa kept a close prisoner by Sobha Singh ever since the defeat and 
death of her father, Sobha Sii^h had for long harboured evil designs 
against her. At last when he felt that his political power was laid on a 
secure foundation, he determined to lay violent hands on her. The 
Princess always carried a sharp knife Avith her, secreted within the folds 
of her drees* When the monster approached her, like Eihe Roman Tar- 
quin of old( in the hushed silence of night, she ripped his belly open 
Avith the knife and then stabbed herself to death. What comments can 
historians oSer on incidents like Avhich strike us dumb with thoir 

tragic pathoSp and which appeal to our pity and admiration almost with 
a compelling force ? Wh at brutality is man capable of, and wh at strength 
resides in woman's Afi-eak broaat I 


III. 

At this juncture, NouruUah Khan was the Foujdar of Jessore 
Hooghly* Bind wan, Miduapore and Hijcely. The task of euppresging 
the rebels waSp therefore, entrusted to him by the peace-loving Subedar 
Ibrahim Khan. Our Manuscript speaks of this Foujdar as a Munsub- 
dar of three thousand who was a merchant of large property.'' 
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Unfortunately, the m6tehant-tTader had got the better of theMnasubdar 
in himj and soon after mamhing out from Jessore to opposo the rebels^ 
be was intimidated bj their growing strength and did not venture to 
proceed beyond Rooghly, There he shut himself up with his riches and 
his dependants, and applied for help to the Dutch who had a settlement 
at Chinsurah, Tn the meantime, the rebels^ eneoiaraged by the dlsgTaccfui 
cowardice of the Fonjdar, and excited by cjifaggerated reports of hi& 
wealtli, laid siege to the fort of Hooghly find reduced him to such straits 
that Noiirullab Khaii was feign to hy Avith a few followers leaving 
behind all his treasures at Hooghly* The fort Ava^i captured by the 
rebels and the principal inhabitants and merchants of the district Avith 
their families took refuge in Chinsutah, The Dutch embarked some 
European soldiers on two of their ships and came up close to the Avails 
of the fort at Hooghly, They^ battered the walls of the fort wdth their 
cannon, and killing a cont^idcrabie number of the rebels made themselves 
masters of the place, 

Sobha Singhr finding himself no match for the Duteb, fled to Satgong. 
Thence he himself retreated to Bnrdwan, and giving the command of the 
army to Rahim KfiAn sent the Afghan to Mukhsusabad by the way of 
Niiddcft. 

It Avas after this that Sobha Singh made his infamous attempt on the 
honour of the daughter of Kissen Earn and was, by her, stabbed to 
death. He was succeeded by his brother, Himmut Singh, Avho is justly 
represented by onr Mahomedan Ohronicler as a monster resombling 
Sobba Singh in all his Adeesand contmuiug bis depredatious upon the 
royal (Mogul) domitiions. 

Hahcem Khan w'as the stronger partner of the two. Thufl the 
]cadetship of the rebels inevitably pasecs into his hands, and heuceforward 
Himmut Singh falls into the background. The Afghan arrogantly 
aesumed the title of Shah, and his strength went on increasing as 
bands of desperate adventurers and vagabonds swelled the ranks of bia 
adherents tiU he was virtually master of nearly half the siibah of 
Bengal. 

In the suburbs of Mukshusabad, dwelt Niamut Khan with his nephew, 
Tehhewar Khan and sould others who ware loyal to the rnyal interest , 
and refused to join Raheem Khan* The Afghan thereupon ordered one 
of fais dependants to bring him the head of Niamut Khan. What 
follows I narrate in the words of Gladwin, as the bald uarration in the 
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oLroQicle—like the baldness of a nioimtain—has a peenlJar grandeur 
libout it. 

“Tehhewat Khan, a youtli emineut for hia military prowess, 
mounted his horse, and headihg a fe'V troops, at the first attack put 
tho enemy to flight with great slaughter. But he was soon aurroundad 
by the whole array, and, together with his party, cut to pieces. 

“Niainut Khan, on receiving news of the death of his nephew, did 
not wait to put on armour, but taking his aword, mounted his hnrae in 
the same dress in which he liad come from the bath, 

‘'Unsupported, ho pushed through theotitposts, and coming up to 
Raheem Klian, who was also on horseback, made a stroke at his head, 
but Niaraut Khan’s sword was broken in two by the resistance of the 
helmet. Not in the least dismayed at the accident, he 9ung the hilt at 
his adversary i and seizing him by tlie waist, pulled him from iiis horse , 
then jumped upon hia breaat, and drawing out of the scabbard Ralieem’s 
own knife, which he wore in his girdle, attempted to cut off his bead, 
hut found it impracticable on account of the gorget, 

Huheem Khan was instantly rescued by his people; and Niamut 
Khan, covered with wounds, was carried to the tent of his adversary. 
He presently afterwards opened his ej'es, and called for water, which 
being brought, he expired drinking. 

“The news of Niamut Khan’s unhappy end wtu! conveyed by the 
zemindars to the Na^im, Ibrahim Khan, at Jebangoemagur. lll- 
provided with troops, and himsalf no soldier, he woa afraid to oppose 
such powerful rebels; and accorflingly applied to the Emperor for 
succour,” 

Now it was tliat tho Emperor came to hear of the atrocious conduct 
of the rebels and the pusillanimous conduct of the royal ofiioials in 
Bengal through the agency of his Intelligence Department, even before 
the Subahdar’s letter had rooched him. He desired to know to what 
tribe Raheem Khan belonged, and on being informed that the rebel leader 
was an Afghan, said that" a sfa^fe Aiw wiii cfripeaHMi/ a humdr^ eroMw.” 

In the present ease, the Emperor’s single hiss consisted of a three* 
fold mandate. In the first place, he immediately conferred the command 
of the GengaL army on Znbberdust Khan, the sou of Ibrahim Khan, 
whom our manuscript describes as “ a valiant and experienced officer,” 
a description amply justified by subsequent events—whose martial 
ardour thus presented a strange contrast to the unwarliko temper of the 
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father- In the next plaee, he ordered the Ne-zima of Ondh, AUahabad 
and Behar to seize the families of Kaheeoi Khan and of hm adheratitg 
wherever fonnd—an order which had a most salutary effect inasmuch 
as many of the rebels thereupon quitted Ealieem Khan and quietly 
went back to tkeir wives and childroD. Finally, to give greater weight 
to these operations against the rebelsg the Emperor appoioted his 
grandson, Azeem-uft-shan, Subadar of Bengal and Behar, andthe Prinee, 
without loss of time, began his march at the head of twelve thousand 
cavalry. 

In my foregoing romarks, I have made an attempt to elucidate the 
special bearinga of this insurrection in Bengal, in the first place as a 
commentary on the practical working of the Mogul administrative 
svatem. But attention has also been drawn to the light which it 
throws on the nature of the forces ia actual operation at the time 
which ultimately brought about the diBintegraiion of the Mogul Empire.*^ 
Finally, we see how the progress of events enabled the three European 
powers to strengthen their position in Bengal and to add to their political 
inSucnce in the Province. If any proof were needed of the real 
importance which attaches to the study of this apparently Insignificant 
chapter of provincial history it would be found in the large space 
devoted to this insuireotion in the writings of all onr standard and 
accepted author ttie^^ on Indian topics, such as Or me and Broome. 
Herein also is to be found my justification for inviting the attention of 
modem historieal students in India to this episode at the present junc¬ 
ture in the history of India. For what more acceptable service can 
our present-day historians render than to bring history into touch with 
the life of the people 11 


* Aa hii^tory oE iif goufujully urdttoQ^ t\va ^roatoat and inast muiziB^DiDu^ 

revolutfodn Mem to Qomo upon Lht^m like noperiiataTAl inHittionf p witliout: wAmijia or 
causu- Blit t1i0 u, nvolotiozuf are nlmoat ulwavs iha vonwquojicUfl d£ 

moral which grfiduaiEjjr passed op mjkSB of tho conun unity, and urhioh 

origUtally proc««l for bafofo thoir Is indifrated hy any pubHo EDOUitm. An 

iutiEUnfC: knowlodga of tli# domt^tid history of natiania is thor^fars ab^olUitcly neceraiBry 
to thd prognaai# qf political dvnnts- A HArTratlvo, dofdetivo in iht* raspact, is us nMk «8 
AS ft medical tmAtko which ahould pass by olJ the cymptornA Attendant on tho oariy staao 
of a diaoaM and maution oiUy what oconm whan tlio paLiont h hoyond tha ranch of 
reii»di4i»r*‘— 

t Thay brought hUtory into touch with tlto oatidn's lifo^ and gAVO it fm LoSticnco it 
hod never poadofisod out of Ffoacc; Aod won for themsohios the mokiD^ of opinlaiip 
inigbtiar than Uwar— 


THE ROMANTIC ELEMENT IN THE MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS. 

SmSHTR Kumab Maitra. M.A., Ph.D,, 

Late Diffctor, htdian Inetilute of Pkito^phif, Amainer^ 

The present ago is witnessing a great revival of the romantic move¬ 
ment. People seem to be tired of the ri^d formalism of the clnaaicist 
and seek everywhere a more elastic view of the univoree. This apmt 
has pervaded even matliematics, the strongest arsenal of rigid logic, 
Tlie philosophy of mathematics has undergone in recent yeafi! a great 
change. To exhibit this change in the standpoint of mathematical 
philosophy as the result of the growth of the romantic element is the 
purpMC of this short essay. 

The instrument which mathematical philosophy makes use of to 
carry on its speculations is Symbolic Logic. This logic has made 
very great progress during the last fifty years, and in the hands of such 
masters as Peano, Couturat and Russell, it has Ijocome a most effective 
organ of research. The object of Symbolic Logic is to carry further the 
formal principles of deductive logic, nud give them a more precise and 
correct expression than the older logicians did. It was felt by the 
mathematicians of tlio early Victorian period that formal logic was a 
very useful instrument for mathematical investigation, hut it was felt 
also that until it ivas reclaimed from the coarse and primitive condition 
in which it then existed, there was not much hope of its general adop¬ 
tion aa a vehicle for mathematical thought. This was the psychological 
origin of Symbolic Logic. 

It will be quite out of place here to enter into a detailed examina¬ 
tion of the methods and results of Symholio Logic. Only a brief eur- 
vev of its most important features will be attempted. * Symbolic or for¬ 

mal logic,” says Russell, "is the study of the varions general types of 
deduction. The word eymbalic designates the subject by an accidental 
characteristic, for the employment of mathematical eymbols hero, as 
elsewhere, is merely a theoretica] convenience.” It Investigates the 
general rules by which inferences ore made and it deals with the funda- 
B 2 
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mental notions goTcrning such rules. Theii« notions are logical con' 
Btants, or the ultimate mdeflnables of logic. According to Russell, the 
number tjf logical constants is only eight or nine. As examples of these 
constants^ be mentioned formal implication and the notions of class 
and relatiori. 

Symbnlie Loglo baa three divisions: the calculus of propositionsp 
the calculus of olasses^ and the enleulms of relations, Thera is a good 
deal of interconnexion between the first two^ and it has long been a 
moot point among mathematical logicians whether the first or the 
second ia the more fundamental of the two, Russell, however, is inclined 
to think with McColl and others that the calculus of propositions is 
more fundamental than that of classes. Regarding propositions, a good 
deal of confusion still exists. Thus, McColl^ who believes the logic of 
propositions to be more essential than the logic of classes» speaks of 
propositions being sometimes true aud sometimes false. A genaine 
proposition can never be so; it is either always true or always false. 
The mistake lice in thinking that is a man is a propositJonp whereas 
in reality it is only a •pmpositi^mal ftinction^ a schematic form stand¬ 
ing for a whole class of propositions. The true proposition is of the 
form “a? is a man implies a: is a mortah for all values of There is 

no real variable in itp the variable disappearing, just as it does in a 
definite integral. There is another matter regarding propositions whieh 
has also caused some confusion. Propositious assort both a formal and 
a material implicatioti and the distinction betiveen the two is often a 
source of great confusion. Formal implication is, how ever, what sym¬ 
bolic logic is concerned with. The difference between them may be 
illastrated by the relation between the fourth and the fifth proposition 
of Euclid. This relation is one of material implication, for their con¬ 
nexion with each other docs not depend upon the assigning of anv 
particular value to any variable involved. Each of the propositions, 
however, states a formal implication. The fourth proposition states 
that if a: and be triangles they fulfil certain other conditions. The fifth 
proposition states that if X is an isosceles triangle, k has the angles at 
the bas^ equal. 

If all propositions were of the above form, then formal implieation 
would be the only kind of implication. But RusseU hoe to admit that 
there may be propositions of a more simple type, such as Socrates is a 
man/* Here there is absolutely no variable, and oonsequenttyp the 
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impliomtion not a forniftl one. Xa it because of this that he has to recog¬ 
nise material implication ! The truth is, the difference between formal 
and material impUcation, as Ru-^sall vieww it, appertains not so much 
to the implication as to the proposition. Thus, the difference between 
a proposition of the forni “5 is a Euclidean apace'' and one of the form 
** jc is ao isosceles triangle implies x having base angles equal,is more 
fundamental than a difference of implication seems to suggest. The 
difference lies not only in the nature of the implications but in the 
nature of the terms between which the implications hold- In the firsts 
the implication holds between two torma; in the second, between two 
propositional functions. Whether formal implioation bolds between 
any terms which are not propositional functions, Russell does not say. 
All the e^camplea of formal implication which he haa given are those in 
which propositional fimctionB alone are concerned- 

There are certain fundamental propositions or axioms in the Fropo- 
.sitional Calculus. Bussell enumerates ten such propositions. The 
Law of Contradiction, curiouaiy enough, is not one of them, but la de¬ 
rived from ceTtaiii more elementary propositions, in accordance with 
Ru83cU* 3 definition of negation^ namely, that not - p is equivalent to 
the assertion that p implies all propoditions, t^e.^ that f implies f 
implies ** p impliei^ r” whatever r may be. This, as weU as his deriva¬ 
tion of the Law of Excluded Middle from his so-called principle of 
reduction, seems somewhat artificial. 

After the calculus of propositions comes the calculus of classes. 
Russell accepts with Peano tho notion of class as fundamental, but he 
accepts two other notions as equally fundamental, namely^ the notion 
of a propositional function and that of thaL As regards the notion 
of cIeiss proper, two kinds may be distinguished. We may have the re¬ 
lation of an individiial to a class, distinguished by Peano and Rnssoll 
by the letter •, or we may have tho relation of one class to another. 
The notion of propositional function we have already dJacussed. There 
remains the notion of ^uch that which is peculiar to Bussell's view of 
closa-logio. This notion is, indeed, the most fundamental in RuaselFs 
system, for the notion of class may be derived from it, Rtiasell thus 
defines this notion 5 “The values of x which render a propositional func¬ 
tion ^ (^) true are like the roots of an cquatiou—indeed, the latter are a 
particular cose of the former—and we may couaider all the values of x 
which are sztcA that f {j) is true. In general, these values form a class and 
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in fMt a olaaa may be defined as all tbe terma satisfying some propoai^ 
tianal function/’ Tbe notion of class is thus made subordmate to 
that of flucJt that. Heroin RubmII deviates most from Peano, in whose 
system class forms s perfectly independent notion. But it is very 
doubtful whether the unity of a class is preserved in the mathemati¬ 
cal form which gives it merely the character of the roots of an equa¬ 
tion. Perhaps Russell is led to this equational form of a class by the 
case with whieh it can represent the ease where a class is composed 
of a single individual, for we have then only to make * (i) a linear equa¬ 
tion. The difficulty, however, is not inaurmountable in Peano’s sys¬ 
tem, for when a class is reduced to an individual. * becomes unity. 
There is another reason why Russell adepts this peculiar way of defining 
a class. This is, as he says in Chapter VI of bis PrineijiUt 0 } JfofAe- 
jjuuies, to get rid of the notion ond. Every class, he says, is an in¬ 
dependent unit and is in no way derived from other olaaaes with the help 
of the notion of ’ and.' This independence of classes is fully preserved 
when they are looked upon aa roots of the equation for one set 

of values which satisfies this equation for a particular form of the fund- 
tion t ia absolutely independent of another set which satisfies it for 
another form of the function. But it is not quite apparent what is 
gained by this independence. What harm would there be if the class 2 
were derived from the class 1. the class 3 from the class 2, and so on ? 
Rather, the system of natural numbera would gain in unity and coher¬ 
ence. Moreover, is it quite evident that one can preserve the indepen¬ 
dence of classes in this way ? If the notion of number is derived from 
the notion of class and this again from that of the roots of the equation 
^ (il =0, bow is one to know Aow many roots this equation has ? 

RuaaeU’s defects, in fact, are the defects of tho extreme cardinal 
view of numbets. If all question of order wore eliminated from the 
notion of number, then no idea of the dependence of one number upon 
another could be entertained and thus we should have Russell's view 
of the independence of classes. This view is opposed to that of Dede¬ 
kind who defines numbers as simple ordinals which become possessed of 
their cardinal meaning when they are applied to the ODumeralaoa of 
classes. 

We now pass to the calculus of rehuions^ *' A relation between two 
terms ” says Russell, " Is a concept which occurs in a proposition in which 
there are two terms not occurring as concepts and in which the inter- 
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change of tbo two terms gives a different proposition.” This definition 
ie intended to denote that a relation between o and b is different from 
one between 6 and o. This irreveraibility is, indeed, the eseenco of the 
notion of relation and is the aonrce of order and eeriee. It is. however, 
an equally esaential chamoterlstic of the notion of relation that when 
some relation exists between ct and i. there most hold some relation also 
between b and o- The latter relation is called the converse of the 

former. 

The relation of a term to itself gives us the concept of identity. 
The fundamental proposition of identity is ” Unity has unity": This 
is the form in which Russell enunoiatea the Prineiple of Identity. The 
thing, however, is that unity itaelf is presupposed in tho Principle of 
Identity and that oonsequently, RuBaeU’s statement is leas general than 
tho ordinary statement of this principle. 

The conception of order follows naturally from that of relation. 
The irrovorsibility which is the essence of relation is also a fundamental 
feature of the notion of order. Order, in fact, is one of the moat funda¬ 
mental relations in mathematics. The distinguishing mark of order 
IS the notion of ' between.’ This notion may be characterised in the 
language of Bussell, as a relation of one term y to two others x and 
z, which holds whenever ® has to y, and y has to 2 , some relation which 
y docs not have to nor a to y, nor z to ar. Tbae, “y is between x 
and z ” means that there ia a relation R which holds between z and y 
and y and z, but not between y and zotz and tf. There are two self- 
evident propositions concerning tho relation of 'botween.* These are; 
(I) If y be between x and z, and x between y and »p, then y ia between 
X and tP I (2) if y be between x and *, and w between x and y, then y 
is between w and z. 

The relation of ‘ between' leads directly to the generation of a series. 
If we have a collection of terms, finite or infinite, such that every term 
has to one and only one term of the collection a certain relation and 
every term has to one and only one other term of the collection a rela¬ 
tion which is the converse of the former one, then every terra of the 
colleotion except the two end terms, has one relation to a second term 
and the converse relation to a third. Thus, the given term is between 
the second and third terms. The term with which a given term has 
the first of the relations above considered is called next before the given 
term, the term with which it has the converse relation is called nest 
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after the given term. Two terms between whioh the relations in ques¬ 
tion bold are conflecutive terms. Torma arranged in this way form a 
aeries. 

The notion of series leads to that of a continuum. Continuum, in 
fact, is the necessary condition that terms may he arranged in a series, 
It ia the general name for the possibility of a one-to-one relation, and 
consequently, for that of all order, all aeries. Continuum was formerly 
supposed to have relation to space and time but the modem tendency 
is to define it by means of pure relations of order. As Russell aays, 
what is called the arithmetisation of mathematics has shown that all 
the problema presented in this respect by space and tirao are already 
present in pure arithmotie. The ordinary definition of continuity ia 
that in a continuous series there is a term between any two terms of 
the series. This ia also the provisional definition of continuity given 
hv Ruasell in the earlier portions of bis PrtncipieA of MfUieniaiics. But, 
says Russell, the inadequacy of this definition was proved conclusively 
by Cantor and even before his time, it waa found inadequate to express 
such continuity as that of space. Cantor gives two definitiona of con¬ 
tinuity, of which the first, divested of all technicalities, mna thus 

In order that a aeries ahonid bo continuous, it must have two 
characteristics: It must be perfect and coAefliue. This is thua explained 
by Russell (vide Principles of Mathematiea, p- 288};— 

“Speaking popaiaTly, a aeries ia cohesivo, or haa cohesion, where it 
contains no finite gaps. The precise definition, as given by Cantor, is as 
follows; “We call T a coAcjim eoUection of points, if for any two points 
t and f of T, for a number * given in advance and as email as we plcaae, 
there are always, in several ways, a finite number of points 

_f„ belonging to T, such that the distances 

.,l,f are all leas than This condition, it will be seen, ha* 
essential reference to distance. It is not necessary that the collection 
considered should consist of numbers, nor that t should be a number. 
All that is necesaary is, that the collection should bo a series in which 
there are distances obeying the axiom of Archimedes (the axiom of 
Archimedes asserts that, given any two magnitudes of a kind, some 
finite multiple of the lesser eioeeda the greater) and having no minimum, 
and that * should be an arbitraiy distance of the kind presented by the 

series —.. 

“To explain what is meant by a perfect series is mote difficult. A 
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eerifs Ik perfect when it coiiicidea with its first deriTutiTo, To expSaiti 
this definition, we must examine thr notion of the deriTetiv® of a 
aeries and this domanda nn explanation of a lhmting-j}Oinl of a Bones^ 
Speaking generally, the terms of a seri® are of two kinds, thoBB which 
Cantor calls isolated points, and those which he calls limiting-points. 

A finite series has only isolated points ; an infinite series must define 
at least one limiting-point, though this need not belong to the senes. 

A limiting-point of a aeries is defined by Cantor to he a term such that, 
in any internal containing the term, there are an infinite number of 
terms of the scries. The definition ia given in terms of the points on a 
line, but it has no essential reference to space. The limiting point may 
or may not be a term of the origitial series. The assemblage of all 

limiting-pomts is called the first derivative of the series. senes, 

then, is perfect, when it consists of exactly the same terms ns its first 
derivative, i.c , when all its point* are limiting points and all its limiting- 

points belong to it,’* * i j 

The defect of this definition is that it contains both cardinal and 

ordinal factors. A definition containing only ordinal terms is also given 
by Cantor. To understand this definition, it is necessary to know cer¬ 
tain technical terms which are thus explained by Bussell (vide Prm- 
cipi&s, pp. 2011-01): We start with the series of rational numbers, the 
eharacteristies of which are these; (1) it is denumerable, that is. by 
taking its terms in a suitable order (which, however, must be diSerent 
from that in which they are given), we can give them a one-to-one cor¬ 
respondence with the finite integers ; (2) it has no first or last term; (3) 
there ia a term between any two, i.e. the seri® is compimt (fiberaU 
dieht); (i) it is a fundamental series or a progression. We next ex¬ 
plain what is m®nt by calling two fundamental series coherent, and we 
give an ordinal definition of the limit of a fundamontnl seri®, namely, 
that the Limit of a progression com® after the whole progression, but 
every term before the limit com® before some term of the progression, 
with a corresponding definition for regre^ion. “ Any term of M which 
ia the limit of some fundamental seri® in J/ is called a principal term 
of M, If all the terma of .If are principal terms, Jf is called epitden$ed 
t'ft iudj. If every fundamental serl® in M has a limit in il, M is 
called closed (ahgesohlessen). If M is both closed and condensed in 


* A man? aLmfkkf dofiiiition cf thia Ia by KuatoU fit p, 2'77 
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itself, then it is ptrfecL’^ [Principled ^al^emoticd, p. £971, 

now be possible to understand Cantor’s second definition which runs 

thus:— 

A one-dimensional continuuni Jif is a series which (1) is perfect, (2) 
eoQtains within itself a denumerable series S of which there are terms 
between any two terms of M, 

This, then, is the final definition of continuity in purely ordinal 
terms. Whitehead has given a definition which is much more simple, 
but which yet contains all the essential features of the above definition. 
According to Whitehead, a series is oontinnous when (1) every segment, 
upper or lower, has a limit, and the series has a first and a last term , 
(2) a denumerable compact aeries is contained in it in such a way that 
there arc terms of tbia latter series between any two terms of the origi¬ 
nal series. (A lower segment is a class v of terms contained in u, not 
null, and not eo-cxtenfliv« with u, and such that v has no last term, and 
every term preceding a w is a r- If, again, v has no first term and every 
term following a v is a v, v is called aii upper segment). 

We have thus the general definition of continuity in which no ap¬ 
peal is made to what Bussell is pleaseri to call “ the mass of unanalysed 
prejudice which Kantians call iijiuition.'' It is extremely doubtful, 
however, whether this definition will be mtciligible to any person who 
has not known continuity by the despised way of intuition and has not 
devoted a great portion of bis life to discovering the best way in which 
to give a logical form to a thing which he haa come to know through 
intuition. The extremely complex notions of perfect series, compact 
series, denumerable series, etc., with the help of which the notion of con¬ 
tinuity is sought to bo defined, are themselves unintelligible without tbe 
idea of continuity. Continuity, in fact, is a very simple notion derived 
ultimately from an observation of our sensations. The fundamental 
continuous aeries is the series of Bensations. Both the temporal and 
the sfiatial series are derived from it. But it may be said that the 
psychological origin of a notion is one thing and its logical definition 
another. .A logical definition, however, must take account of what is 
must ea^Uy Intelligible and express what is complex in terms of what 
is simple. If the simplest form in which a notion can be expressed 
contains some psychological factor, that factor must find a place in its 
definition. Continuity is esBentially unbroken flow, such as is wit¬ 
nessed in the uninterrupted movement of personality. Personality which 
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knows no hiatus, no brsak, but is svcr drilling onwards, is tho tjp© 
of continuity. Continuity, then, is linked up with our psj cbical life, 
with our existence as conscious, thinking beings. 

Continuity introduces tts to the idea of infinity. A continuous 

iseriea is an infinite aeries. o « * 

The notion of infinite requires, according to Enssell and CMtor, 

no reviaion of the ideas of class and number. It is true that it is n<^ 
evident at first sight how infinite numbers can have any kinship with 
finite numbers or finite classes. Indeed, if numbers are defined by 
means of the generating relation of differing by one, then, it must be 
confessed, th© finite numbers form a complete set and there is no poaai' 
bility of adding to their number. But if we view them as arising from 
the fundamental relation of classes, namely, that of whole and part, 
then it is clear that their number can be extended, so as to include the 
infinite numbers. This is the great advantage which Russell and Can¬ 
tor’s theory of classes has over the theory which looks upon classes as 
formed by enumeration. The latter theory is evidently only appli¬ 
cable to finite classes and cannot be applied to infinite ones. Infinite 
numbers differ from finite ones in the fact that the relation of whole 
and part does not hold good of them as it does in the ease of the finite 
numbers. Thus, since ©veiy number can be doubled, the number of 
even numbers is the same as the number of numbers. Infinite numbers 
are not subject to the axiom of Archimedes which states that if p and 
3 be any finite numbers then a finite number a can he found, such that 
"7 g. Cantor distinguishes three kinds of infinities *: 

(IJ The proper mfinitc which as such allows no kind of determina¬ 
tion, which not only goes beyond everything finitely deter¬ 
minate but also everything definitely infinite, 

(2) The improper, potential or syncategorematio infinite which is 

variable, which goes beyond all finite limits or falls lower 
than all finite limits. 

(3) The actual but not absolutely infinite or transfinite which repre¬ 

sents a quantum which is determinate and constant, but 
goes beyond all finite quanta. It is distinguished from the 
Absolute Infinite, in »o far as it represents an infinite that 
can be increased, whereas the latter is not capable of 


• FwfvKstorp': tcfueiitn GnnvUageti dtr crottts pp. ISSOT. 
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iucrease and is altogether incapable of being det-STjuined 
mathamatically. 

The first of these, says Cantor, ia the infinite of the raotaphyeician, 
the second is the infitvite which is the subject-matter of the Infinites!* 
msl Calculus, and the third the real infinite which ia the basis of the 
mathematical theory of numbers. 

Cantor’s second conception of infinity leads to that of the infinitesi¬ 
mal: In the ease of all finite numbers, the asiom of Archimedes, 
namely, that if P and Q be both finite numbers, then a finite Domber n 
can he found such that nP is greater than Q, holds. This axiom fails 
in the case of infinite numbers. That is to say, if bo an infinite num* 
ber, then it is impossible to find any finite number «, such that nP 
exceeds Q. Now, if Q be finite and if it is still impossibie to find 
any nambet v such that nP exceeds then P is called an infinitesi¬ 
mal. 

The infinitesimal, however, is no longer regarded sa of fundamen- 
tal importance in mathematical analysis. The modern tendency is to 
look upon the doctrine of limits and not the infinitesimal as the basis 

. 

of the Differential and Int^grctl Calculus. The derived function — is no 

longer regarded as a ratio of the two infiniteBimals dy and for such 
a ratio* as Russell has no meanings bat aa the limit of the frac¬ 
tion when S approaches the vaJne zero. So, too, the 

deffnite integral is now viewed as the limit of a sum and not as actually 
a aum. All the terms wMcb ocenr in the sum whose limit is the 
dehnite integral are finite. The definite integral ia not the sum of 
an infinite number of infinitesimalB^ but the limit to which tlie sum of 
a finite series tends when the number of its terma becomes infinite. 
To make this clear, suppose f{x} to be a function which is finite in the 
interval o to J3 (both inclosive) and imagine a curve to be drawn to 
represent if=i{x) 
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Let the interval Iw divided into n g^mente by moans of the n - 1 
points a:, and at each of these points draw JiPi. 

etc., parallel to the be is of y cutting the curve at y^, Jfjt Ifz* 

Denote by «i, 8*, S,.*- ^be intervals x^‘L, - -die.-. 

At each of the points *,, **, **take the corresponding values 

of the ordinates y,, yi, y* *. Then if y, i>r-/(ir,) he the ^ 

the ordinate correspond in g to the point x„ the product f[x.) 8, is finite. 
The sum of all products of this form, i.e. /(*,) 8, ia always finite. 
Ifj now, as n increases, this sutu tends to one definite limit, however 
la^e « may be and however the intervals may be chosen (provided 
only that all the intervals arc less than any assigned number ter 
sufficiently great values of ft), then this limit is colled the^efinito 

integral of f{x) from “ to d and is indicated by the symbol Hix)dx. 


If the limit is supposed to be actually attained, the number of inter¬ 
vals, it is true, will be infinite and the magnitude of each, infinUesimal, 
but in this cuse the sum has no meaning. In the definite integral, 
therefore, as in all Berios in general, the limit doeB not belong to the 
series which it limits. Russell, therefore, concludes : The so-called 

infinitesimal calculus has nothing to do with the infinitesimal and has 
indirectly to do with the infinite—its connexion w ith the infinite being 
that it involves limitB and only infinite series have limits.” • 

Thus, the doctrine of limita is the basis of all higher analysis. This 
doctrine is understomi by Cantor in an arithmetical sense and this ha.s 
given rise to the modem theories of irrational numbers. The theory 
of irrational numbers in fact is a vital part of his theory of the infinite. 
Indeed, Cantor says that his theory' of tlie infinite stands or falls with 
his theory of irrational numbers, f The arithmetical sense of the doc¬ 
trine of limits is thus indicated by Dcdehind : “ Corresponding to any 
given rational number there exists a section which divides the aggregate 
of rational numbers into two classes, such that all the numbers of the 
first elass are less than all those of the second elaaa, and such that either 
in the first class there is no greatest number, or else in the second class 
there ia no least nnmber.'' This section is called a limit { Vide. Hobson’s 
Theory of F^nclioji* of a Votiabk. p, 22, and Russell’s PKnetysa 


* PrinHple^ of p. 330. 

f Vidi Nfttofp: ,Pii io^i^then. Grtiiidio^tn dtr W p. IT-v. 
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of Maihemati^s^ p. 2 j 0). But sections of rationnl numb^ipfl do exist 
which are different in obaracter from the above sections. Thus, if all 
the rational numbers are divided into two classes, those whose squares 
are leas than 2 and those whose squares are greater than 2, then the 
first class contains no greatest term nor the second elaaa any least tenii. 
In this case, therefore* there is properly no bmit. A Usnit^ however, 
may be oonceived with the help of the notion of the irrational number. 
When Dedeklcd says,* that if the class of rational numbers R is divided 
into two sections iif| and R^ such that neither contains a number 
which is ordinallj greater than all the others in R^ nor contains a 
number which is ordinally leas than all the others in the real num¬ 
ber oottesponding to the section Is said to bean irrational number,*' 
what he nteatis is that the irrational number is in this case a limit. 
Indeed, it ia for tho sake of establishing the continuity of numbers that 
irrational numbers are assumed. Russell, however^ is right in saying 
that the existence of a limit is not proved in this cose* But this only 
serves to show that the coutinuity of numbers does not rest upon an 
arithmetical view of them but has its roots much deeper. 

In Cantor's view of real numbers as capable of a symbolic repre^ 
sentation by means of a convergent sequence of rational numbers, we 
have tbo same arithmetical view of Limits used as a basis for a theory 
of numbers. Just os in Dedekind^s theory, so here, the irrational num¬ 
ber ia conceived only to define a limit which would not otherwise have 
existed. Thus, Hobson says, Strictly speaking, if a convergent se¬ 
quence of rational numbers has a limits that limit is also a rational num¬ 
ber, but from the existence of convergent sequences of rational numbers 
which have no limit, there arises the necesisity for the extension of the 
domain of numberp so that in the extended domain cveiy convergent 
.sequence may have a limit ■ this extension has been carried out by sub¬ 
stituting Real Number for Rational Number, However, although a 
convergent sequence of rational numbers which has no rational limit^ 
has in this strict sense no limit at all, by reason of the convergent 
sequence of those real numbers which correspond to the rational num¬ 
bers having an irrationa! number as iLmlt, and since, as has been eecti 
above ^ these real numbeis are for practical purpose? not distinguished 
from the rational numbers to which they correspond^ it is usual to con- 


* Hobflon^fl FurtePion* of q E€<U p 23. 
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aider this irrational number to be the limit of the sequence of rational 
numbers.” * This view ifl thus also open to the same criticism* name* 
ly, that it cannot prove the existence of a limit. Indeed, os Hobson 
shows, Dcdekind’e theory agrees in all ©asentiala with Cantor’s. For 
every convergent sequence of rational numbers deSnes nniquely a sec¬ 
tion of the rational numbers in Dedekind’s sense, and convemely, any 
number defined by a section can be represented by a convergent 
sequence of rational numbers (for proofs of tlie,se propositions, see Hob¬ 
son’s Theory of functions of a Seal VartMc, pp, 3S-39), 

We thus see that the modern theories of continuity, limit, etc., rest 
upon a purely arithmetical view of these entities. But not only these, 
but even the concept of space has been based upon an arithmetical 
theory of numbers. The space relations have been all brought under the 
relational forms of numbers. Various theories of space have in recent 
years been propounded and various mathematical systems have been 
based upon these, but they all agree in thinking that space has mote than 
one dimension. As both series and dimension are capable of expression 
in arithmetical terms, space itself can be expressed m these terms. Di- 
monsion is only another name for a complex senes. Tf ti, bo a senes, 
every term of which is a relation P which generates a series, then if a 
series u is formed containing the field of all the relations P, it will be a 
two-dimensional series. The series will be a three-dimensional one. if 
a itself consists of series. Proceeding in this way. wo get the definition 
of n dlmmsions which is stated thus by Russell: “ Let U. be a class of 
terms, any one of which, sr. say, belongs to the field of some serial rela- 
tion say, which itself belongs to a definite cla.ss u,., of seriol rela¬ 
tions Let CMh term r, in general belong to the field of only one serial 
relation Let ».-i lead to a new class of serial relations, in 

exactly the same way in which n. led to n. .. Let this proceed until 
we reach a class and let n, be a simple series. Then «. is a senea of 
n dimensions." 

A multi dimensional series defines a complex number. The com¬ 
plex number owes its origin to the view that every algebraical equation 
must have a root or roots. Where no real number can be found which 
satisfies an equation, a new class of numbers has to be assumed for 
this purpose. The class of numbers defined in this way is the class of 


■ Hobaon.: TiVicirjp of of a Forwibiei p. 3ft- 
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complex numbers. The attempt to solve sueh an e<}uation, for example^ 
m 3 ^+1 = 0^ demands a new class of numbers, since no real number can 
be fontid to satisfy it. If, therefore, all equations are supposed to have 
roots, the roots of such an equation mast be complex numbers. But 
this algebraical genera libation does not prove, that there are such entities 
m eompiex numbers, There is no law of nature to the effect that 
every equation mnst have a root.” 

A much bettor view of complex numbers is to treat them m con¬ 
stituents of mnlti-diniensional series. The algebraical view indicated 
above does not state what sort of entities the complex numbers are. 
Moreover, this view makes a complex number consist in part of a real 
number and in part of an imaginary number, so that if the imaginary 
portion vanishes, the complex number becomea real. Complex numbers 
however, are in no aeiiHe real numbers, but are components of multiple 
aeries. These multiple series are formed by the combination of real 

numbers _.*.□>, with certain entities e,, .,,, If we put 

+ *... “bC*, then a is said to bo a complex number of the 
order ». This definition, indeed, makes complex numbers a quite 
distinct elaas from real numbers but is open to the objection made by 
Russell that it leaves complex numbers indeterminate, for the e’s are 
variables. His suggested amendment^ however, does not improve mat¬ 
ters much, for his attempt to render the e's determinat-e by regarding 
them as at finite distances from a determinate collection of points 
only shifts the difficulty one step further back and in no way removes 
it. For what are these points, in relation to w^hich the e^s are defined? 
Why cannot they be expressed in terms of real numbers? Are they 
not quite ua indeleruunate, as myaterious, m the elements e which 
they are supposed to render definite and precise ? Nothing is said 
about these points except that they arc somewhere in space. If they 
are to be made definite, then, it is to be done by means of the space in 
which they occur. But space itself has become in Russell"s system a 
dimensional phantom. Here we find the inner dialectic of the arith¬ 
metical view of Space leading to a higher conception of it. Space aa a 
dimensional aggregate ia an untenable hypothesis, as the contradiction 
involved in RusselPs view only too clearly shows. 

Here, however, lies precisely the romantic clomenb in Russell's 
system. His rejection of the ordinary metrical view of Geometry and 
his conception of space os an abstract order of multi-dimensional series^ 
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and finally, his reduotion of this notion to that of comples nnmbere, 
show that aroh-rationalist os h« is, hs, too, has felt the Vnt:iidhchktit$- 
drann, Hastings Berkeley in his “ Mysticism in Modern Mathematics 
has made use of the idea of complex numbeis a» illustrating his propo¬ 
sition that there ia an undor-curront of royaticiam running through 
the whole of mathcmatica. Bub the sorb of mystioism that we notice 
in Bertrand Bussell is much deeper than that noticed by Berkeley. 
For while Haatings Berkeley is content with pointing out the mysticism 
that underlies such questions as, " What is an imaginary point 1 What 
are imaginary geometrical elements 1 What is imaginniy space or the 
locus in quo of imaginary points, lines and figures ? ”, Bertrand Ruf- 
sell'a mysticism is the deeper one which results after all attempts from 
the side of rationalism have succeeded only in discovering a region which 
is not accessible to logical analysis. 

Not that Bussell is conscious of this. In fact, his object in writing 
The Principles of Mathematics is to prove that mathematics is an affair 
of pure logic. U is only when hi» methods strike us as somewhat artifi¬ 
cial, and especially when, as in the present case, they lead to an inner 
contradiction, that we begin to suspect that he, too. has felt the attrac¬ 
tion of the 6fbac Bhme and that in his attempt to hide this feeling gets 
somewhat confused, as do all men when they have a suspicion that their 
inner feelings, which they have tried their best to hide from the world, 
are about to become public property. We have already noticed the 
extremely artificial nature of Rusaell’s treatment of the notion of class. 
Wo have also found how the Cantorian conception of continuity creates 
extraordinary and unnecessary logical difficulties. And now we find a 
similar state of things with regard to the notion of dimension and com- 
pies numbers. All this points unmistakably to the presence, it may be, 
the unconscious presence, of a romantic element in the rigidly formal 
logical structure of such a severe mathematical rationalist as Bertrand 

Russell. 

Poincare in his famous essay on i/ofAcmolicai Discosery thus notices 
the presence of an clement of beauty and harmony in mathematical 

It may appear strange to sec sensibility invoked with regard to 
mathematical demonstrations which it seems can only interest mteUi- 
gence. This would be to forget the sentiment of mathematical beauty, 
of the harmony of numbers and forms, of geometrical elegance. It U a 
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real aesthetic sentiment which all trae mathematioians know. And 
this 13 sensibility/" * 

The efforts of the new school of mathematical logicians have been 
to bring into greater prominence this aeathetio clement in mathematics. 
The reduction of numbers and also space to types of ordered seri^ makes 
the rhythm of symbols more complete than before. The gradaal elimin¬ 
ation of all extraneous matter, snob as, the intnitiOEi of space or number, 
has resulted in a correspondkig mcreaae in the domain where rule the 
symmetrical mathematical forms. 


• U MtihotU^ p. 57 . 



CHARACTERISTICS OP ANCIENT INDIAN TRADE. 


J. C. CoYAJi. BA., LL.B., Bah.-at-Law, TE.S., 

Profis^r Presidency College, 

The student of the prlQeip!e$ and phenomena of modern trade 
often finds it interesting to took back and to conteinplate the verj 
different eonditiotia of commeroe pro vailing in the ancient world. It 
is proposed in this essaj to studj some of the leading charactoristios 
of ancient trade with special fofereneo to the conditions existing in 
ancient India. The principles discussed will, consequently^ be Ulm- 
trated mainly, though not oxdusivclj, from the history of the early 
eommereo of India. For fttrni.^liing illustrations and suggeefclom on 
these lines the condition of ancient India are peculiarly favourable, 
Oeograpbically India was situated nearly in the centre of the ancient 
world of commerce while her products were coveted by the most 
remotely situated nations. Hence in connection with her wares the 
pbenomenonof the multiplicity of middlemen (which was a characteristic 
of all ancient foreign trade) is particularly noticeable^ This multiphoity 
of middlemen was due to the habitual suspicion of the foreigner^ tho 
poor communications^ the numerous racial divisions and to the state of 
war which prevailed throughout the ancient world. It ia only in our 
days that entrepol trade has lost Its importance while direct trade has 
largely increased. In the second place the dangers and expense of 
opening and earrying on foreign trade were such that only the hopes of 
the profits of a monopoly could induce men to oDgage in it. Hence the 
history of ancient trade contams a very large element of monopoly. 
In addition»the ancient world can show intereating varieties of monopoly 
of which our age know^ nothing—^royal monopolicSj tribal monopolies 
and monopolies based on mter-tribal or inter-racial understandings. 
After dealing with these matters we $hall come to consider why some 
nations of the old world (e.g. the PhoenicianSi the Arabs, the Greeks, 
and the Aramaeans) developed a preponderantly relive trade, while 
other great nations like India^ Egypt and Babylonia showed la the main 
a trade of the petssim type. Having examined some features of this 
B 3 
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pattsiTe trade w© ahaJl, so far as space permits, discuss the sudden and 
abrupt alterations of trade routes which the ancient world so often 
witnessed ; and finally some attention might be devoted to the methods 
of regulation of trade by the state in those times. 

The MnLTiPiucrrv of Midhoemeii. 

This was a leading feature not only of the ancient trade of India 
bat of all ancient trade. As the historians of commerce have observed, 
all ancient trade was carried on from tribe to tribe; though with the 
formation of powerful stat^ efforts were occasionally mad©, as we 
shall see, to open up a direct trade with distant kingdoms. The causes 
of this inter-tribal condition of ancient trade are not far to seek. In 
those days states lived in a condition of perpetual vendetta. A 
striking example of the suspicion with which the foreignens were regarded 
and of the poor welcome which he received abroad is to be found in the 
fate of the caravans of traders which tried to open up a direct trade 
between China and Parthia about 114 B.C. In spite of the best in¬ 
tentions of the Parthian and Chinese Emperors these attempts failed. 
There were also to he taken into account the poor communications and 
the lingniBtic and political difficulties which we have scarcely been able 
to overcome in our own days. Finally the nileriB of intervening coun¬ 
tries were ever ready to use their political powers to prevent direct 
trade between distant lands, and to divert to their own subjecte the 
profits of an entfipot trade. 

Before discussing the phenomenon of th© multiplicity of middle¬ 
men we might glance at similar conditions elsewhere. I n the old records 
of Egypt we find complaints of '* the many payments which had to be 
made for goods which "were brought from one to another ”—a very 
good old potaphrase of our espression of th© multiplicity of mid die- 
men. Egypt bad to pay for the services of such middlemen not only 
in the south (in its dealings with the mcense-countries), hut in the 
north where the Phoenicians found the carrying trade with Egypt bo 
profitable that they offered tributea to oonciliate that empire. As with 
Egypt so in the ease of Babylonia and Assyria. In old Babylonian 
times the North Mesopotemians of Horran, the Syriana, the Khatti and 
the Cypriotes were the iutermediariaa of the trade of Mesopotamia with 
the West. In later Assyrian days the Aramaeans too pushed their 
way into the position of such intormodiaries, and it is to this trade that 
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the great cities of this KarldicEaish—and Hamath owed thoir 

IzziportaDce and glory. The trade between Egypt and Babylon passed for 
ceDtnrJes through the hands of a long chain of intermediaries before the 
two empires thought of a direct trade. Going still further west we find 
complaints in Athens about the Ionian iniddlemeni it was only fairlj^ 
lately that Athens could secure the transmission of the priadnce of Asia 
direct to the Piraeus and hreat down the $ntref?ot trade of Miletus and 
xSamoK, From these examples we can see the justice of Zifumern^s 
remark that *' the more primitive trade is^ the greater the hold of the 
distributor over the producer in dealing with distant markets/' 

But if a multiplicity of middlemen was the characteriatic of all 
ancient trade, India was in a special position to attract the attentions 
of this class of men. The wealth of producte which India could offer, 
its geographical position in the centre of the ancient comm erica! world, 
its peninsular shape reaching far out into the Indian Ocean, its sides 
studded with convenient harbours, drew to it foreign merchanta who 
were compelled to her shores "'as by a law of nature.” The long list 
of the intermediaries of Indian trade opens with the Phoenicians and 
closes with the leading European nations of our day. Next to the 
Phoeniciahft came the Arabs who forced themselves into the current of 
Indian trade by forbidding Indian shippers to trade beyond the Gulf of 
Aden. At least by the third ccntuiy before Christy both shores of the 
Gulf of Aden wore enriched by the carrying trade in Indian and Ethiopian 
goods. It was this trade which procured to auoccBsive tribes the hege¬ 
mony of Arabia, and enabled them to extend their away to the north. 
The Egyptian did not relish but had to acquiesce in this appropriation 
of the carrying trade of the East by the Arabs ; and though the Lagidae 
coveted the Indian trade all that they could do was to establish aline of 
seaports on the Red Sea inviting the Indian trade; and even whoa thus 
renovated the Egyptian trade never went beyond the coasts of Somali¬ 
land and Southern Arabia^ In later times the Arab possession of the 
carrying trade of India was attacked at ones by Rome and by Parthia 
The Parthians reached the Euphrates and intercepted the trade passing 
from Arabia to Asia Minor and Syria; they thus diverted to themselves 
part of the proffta of tliia particular line of Indian trade. In a similar 
spirit they had intercepted the trade between China and Rome» On 
the other band, the Romans attacked the Arab carrying trade both by 
land and by aea—by conquering Northern Arabia as well os by open- 
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ing a direct trade with lodia. Thus, for some centuries (tUl 
adTcnt of Islam) the Arabs lost both the land route an J 
of Indian trades. On the land route Romo and Pe^a ^ for 

mastery until, in the eixth century, the Peraians triumphed m _ ^ _ 

Peraian Gulf the ciUrepot of the trade of the East. ^ _ 

of Rome and of Persia threw the earrymg trade o “ _ 

into Arab hands where it remained nntU the atriFsl of the 
In all for about fifteen centuries the Arabs retained the mastery of th 

carrviltc trade of India. -j ji 

In the North, India had to reckon witii another set of . 

The Baetrians were the intermediaries of the Indian trade with China 
and the West. As we trace the northern line of India s commerce 
further, we find the Parthians as another link in the chain of 
This of course implies no disbelief in statements like those of Plmy that 
occasionally Indians settled for trade purposes as far north as m 

Pontufl. Efforts to Ofejt uf Direct Tbaoe. 

Generally the burden of many middlemen is sure to provoke an 
economio revolt. Even in our own daya there are complam a of too 
many mtermediaries in trade, and efforts are made to escape the bur¬ 
den by using the resource of integration in some cases, of co-opcration 
in others. In ancient times however political action was the Bole 
defence of the consumer. While Egypt failed to open a dirret tr^e 
to India. Rome sucoeeded better, being perhaps compelled to sejt a 
direct sea route to India by the closing of the land roatehy the Pa ii- 
ans If that was the case, the exploit was paraUeUed fifteen centenea 
later by the Portngneae who sought and found a eea route to India be* 
cause tL Turks had closed the access to India by land. U any case the 
Indian welcomed the advent of Rome and the extension of the ^ 
Bom^jua to the Indian Ocean, and at least four embassies from ludm 
have been recorded as haviug been sent with presents to the Roman 
Emperors Augustus, Claudius, Holiogabalus. and Jnliim. We can 
understand at least partly the reason why these embassies were sent. 
After the battle of Actium, Augustus was the sole master of Rome and 
had been so impressed by the wealth obtained by Arabia from its trade 
with India that he made great efforts to transfer that trade to Roman 
hands, aaudius sent troops to check the Arab tribes of the Sea 
tfho were distijrbing the trade between India and Rome. The Roman 
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Empire which had bad ample esperienee in patting down piracies m 
the Jleditcrranean proceeded to benefit Indian trade by snppreseing 
Arab piracy in the Red Sea and in the Indian Ocean. 

As in the West so in the East. For centuries the Chinese had 

traded with India through the Bactrians and other intervening tri es. 

The power of China, however, increased in the second century e ore 
Christ, and the Emperor Wu-ti attempted to open a direct trade with 
India. He failed to achieve any immediate success, and it was niuc i 
later and after numerous worda that the Chineae i*eacbed India- 
great and prolonged efforta which China had to make in opening p 
direct trade with India and Parthia show the great difficulty of such an 
enterprise in those days. 


. The Monopolistic Elehekt is Inpiax Trape. 

Adam Smith and other economists of the eighteenth centu^ com 
merited adversely on the institution of roonopoUstio corporations for con¬ 
ducting foreign trade ■ but in fact, it was impossible to indnoe any one 
face the difficulties of opening trade in old days without granting im 
the hopes of monopolistic profits. England herself took her first steps 
in foreign trade by the institution of monopolistic bodies like Merchan 
Adventurers and Staplers. In the history of anoient trade we encounter 
monopoly at every step and in every shape. There were royal monopo¬ 
lies and'tribal monopolies, monopolies of carriage and even of com¬ 
mercial knowledge-the best example of tribal or racial 
history is the Arab monopoly of the carrying trade of India. The Araos 
systematicaUv kept out Indian shipping from this business and the profits 
of the monopoly were so large that they were the cause of many an 
bitter wars between Arabian and Ethiopian tribes. Of the moimpo y 
based on inter-racial undorstandinga an example is given by c o 
which ia quite unique in commercial history. “ So strong was the a^- 
long understanding between Arab and Hindu, that cinnamon, w ic 
had made the fortune of traders to Egypt, in eaxlier times, was stUl 
found by Boniar^ only at Guardafui and was scrupulously kept from 
their knowledge in the markets of India, where it was gathered and 
distributed, while the leaf of the same tree produomg that precious 
bark was freely offered to the Roman merchants throughout the Malabar 
CSoast.” It took the Portuguese a century of fierce fighting to dissolve 
that undorataDding^ 
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The traditions of monopoly continued to work far into the modem 
timcfi and died away only Ln the nineteenth century* Indeed, as the 
middle ages advanced there aroio catises reinforcing the old tendency 
towardfj monopoly—the decay of the navies of India under the mari¬ 
time attacks of the Arabs, religious animosities, the Papal diviaian of 
the world between the Spaniards and the Portuguese and the monopo¬ 
listic notions which jrire vailed in Europe. 

While roval monopolies were not nnknowii in Europe under the 
Byzantine Empire, in India too, as Kautilya tells us, there was a very 
old tradition of royal monopoly ol and participation in trade. The 
•"Superintendent of Commerce” is instructed to cen/roiiVe the mer¬ 
chandise of the king, and to raise the price higher as experience 
warranted. The same official was also to diatrihute in several markets 
the imported merchandise. Kings appear also to have exported their 
merchandise to foreign ooantrics for $ale ; and if the royal agent cannot 
manage to sell the goods he was instructed to barter them for foreign 
articles* This practice of royal trade prevailed long in India; thus* 
when the Portuguese arrived in India they found the queen of Quiion and 
other princea dealing in pepper and apices, and the early English 
voyagers found a similar state of things to cxiat in Sumatra. 

On their aide the Portuguese conducted business on the basis of a 
strict royal monopoly. The reason was obvioua ; there was no chance 
for open trade in those days. The Moors regarded the Arabian Sea as 
their private preserve and they were accustomed to bailie rivals and to 
influence the policy of Indian prince by acting in concert with each 
other. The underatauding between the Arabs and the Indian merchants 
was also an important factor in the situation, and the Portuguese could 
only meet ami break up this kind of bilateral monopoly by cstablishiilg 
a monopoly of their own which wraa '^restricted to the sole benefit of 
the sovereign as far as his authority could grasp it*” 

Small Size of the Markets* 

In connection with the above discusaion of monopolistic conditions 
in the Indian trad,e we might consider the email size of the markets and 
the facility with whioh they could be glutted. Owing to the poor state 
of communications, imports could be only distributed very slowly from 
the seaports. The author of the Periplus notes how the wares of com¬ 
merce were brought by wag:>iis and through great tracts without 
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roods and in many places in his works he warned his readers against 
large importations of certain artiolea in the Indian porta. Even in the 
sixteenth century and in a great centre of trade like Surat, which was 
well nigh as big as the city of London.” an English factor notes that 
the prices of goods fell abruptly on the arrival of ships from Europe. 

“Quicksilver at our arrival on worth 330 Mamoodiesthe Maand.hut 
presently fell to 360. whereupon thought better to keep than sell at that 
rote, hoping after the departure of the ships it would again rise. About 
the same time tlie English agent at Ahmadabad. finding that prices fell 
at once on the announcement of the arrival of English ships at Surat, 
declared for some time that no quicksilver had been ewnt from England 
that year; he aUo advised the factors at the port to conceal theit 
consignments until the stock on hand had been disposed of. We also 
read how the simultaneous arrival of the ships of English and Duteh 
origin in various eastern ports made business unprofitable for both. This 
smallness of the siae of the markets greatly embittered the rivalries of 
the nations trading with India and increased their desire for establishing 
monopolies in the trade with India. 

“Active** or “ Passive’* Trade. 

In general it might bo ascertained that in ancient times the trad¬ 
ing nations were divided sharply into those with an active trade and 
those with a passive trade. The circumstances which contributed to 
give a position of active trade to a nation, might be thus enumer- 

ated:— . ,, 

(1) A central geographical position was one important factor m tne 

matter. Thus the Phoenicians and the Greeks were situated advan¬ 
tageously for carrying on an active trade between Asia and Europe. 
Similarly the Arabs were well placed for an active trade between Asm 
and Africa, while the Bactrians had a similarly favourable situation m 
the centre of Asia. 

(2) The “wanderlust” which characterised the Phoenicians the 
Arab, and the Aramaeans was another important factor in securing an 
active trade. 

(3) A combination of military' and commercial faculties was foun 
in many eases necessary for carrying on an active trade. Of the 
Phoenicians, Professor Maspero observes, '' it is hard to say whether 
they were as much merchants as pirates, and indeed they hardlj knew 
themselves.” 
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A great conttowray bad raged since Lassen's time round the 
question whether tho trade of India in ancient time was of an active or 
of a passive nature. In hia history of ancient India Lefmann etpreases 
the view that Indians thomAclves carried tho wares of India to the 
coasts of Arabia and to the nation^ dwelling near the mouths of tho 
Euphrates, He states further that the Atharva-Voda shows the 
existonoe of a knowledge of sea trade and ho a$scrta that Indian 
voyagers carried Indian ospotta to Babylonia and Arabia. Hi^ conclu- 
Bion is that not the early voyages of Indian Aryan, but only the time 
of their occurrence can be questioned^” Lassen bases his similar 
statementd about the voyages of Indians in Epic times on the MahA- 
bhStafa and about later voyagets on the old Buddhistic writings as well 
as on the Hitopade^a and Nearchus. Further he relies for the support 
of bis theory on the accounts of Indian settlements In SokoiTa^ 
*'Nagara*’ and Eudaemon Arabia of the Peripina. Ho also argues 
from the existence of Indian place-name® in the Malay Archipelago^ in 
Siam and Cambodia that the Indian carried on an active trade in those 
parts. Finally, Lasisen in his third volume reliee on a statement of 
Pliny tliat Indians were found to be living in Pontus to show that 
Indian trade with the wes?tern countries as well as with Persia and 
Bactrla was of an active nature. 

These views have been controverted by other scholars. Thus 
Hecren doubta wliether Indians were ever a nation of voyagers i though 
he would allow that individual Indians went ns merchants beyond the 
sea, settled In foreign lands and enriched themselves by trade. Speck 
also tries to disprove the assertions and views of Lassen* Ho relies, in the 
iiT®t place, on the psychology of tho Indian Aryans who were, according 
to himT n home-keeping people relnctant to leave their native land and 
who preferred the work of the plough and the weaving-bench to foreign 
enterprise and who regarded trade in the light of a bet or a gamble. 
In Epic tiines, according to Speck^ the trading activities were relegated 
to the Sudm-like tribes of the Indus* who conducted commerce with 
the West^ while the Milgadbas constituted in the East the best known 
element of Indian traders. He even disputes the fact that Sokotra was 
anything like a trading colony of Indians, especially as the Pcriplus 
shows that the inhabitants of Sokotra were ** a mixture of Arabs and 
Indian and Greeks,” He argues that the Arabiau town of Nagara 
mentioned by Lassen could not have been an Indian colony since it 
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was situated in the interioc of the country, and before we can admit 
the existence of Indian colonies in the interior of Arabia we must have 
some evidence of Indian settlements on the coast of that country. 
Speck admits the existence of an active Indian trade with the Weet; 
but tliat trade was a later development and was carried on not with 
Egypt or Arabia but with East Africa. The same authority would not 
allow that the emabaasies of Indian princea to the Emperor Augustus 
and his successor argue the ojtistenne of an active Indian trade with 
Rome ; rather, according to him, the embassies of these princes indicate 
the dosire that Roman merchants should come to India with gold and 
silver from the West to be exoLanged against the wares of India. Nor 
would Speck admit on the authority of Paviaanias that Indians had a 
direct trade with Greece; for he argues that as there was no active 
trade of India with Egypt a /ortiori there could not have been one 
witU Greece. 

It remains lor uss to draw our coneluaionfi from these coniiicting 
arguments suppleiiionted by more recent reaearoheSx That Indian 
carried on a certain amount of active trade witli foreign countries in 
olden times seems to bo incontestable. The view that Indians carried 
on an aetivc trade with East Africa is corroborated aatisfaotorily by the 
tracses of the influence exerted by Buddhist architecture and that of 
Abyssinia. As Schoff says. Uiieini and Bharukacha, Axum and Alex¬ 
andria were in close connecUon during the first and second Christian 
centarics.” Tbo same authority has oorroborated the antiquity of 
Indian trade in East Africa by the fact that the Puranas described tbo 
mounteins of tbo Moon and the Nyanza lakes, and mentioned the source 
of the NUe, the ‘country of Amaru’ which is the native name of the 
district north of Victoria Nyanza." Schoff further shows liow * ‘ Indian 
ships from the Gulf of Cambay sailed to Cape Guardafui" and how 
“ between India and Capo Guardafui they apparently enjoyed the bulk 
of the trade, shanxl to some extent by Arabian shipping.” The direct 
trade of Indians with East Africa has been maintained through all the 
succeeding centuries, and it is worth noting that it was an Indian who 
piloted the Portuguese ships of Vasco de Gama across tbo Indian 
Ocean. 

It was not the fault of the Indians that they did not develop their 
active trade tmvards the Red Sea; for it was the Arabs who forbade 
them to trade even in the Gulf of Aden. As Zimmern says. “ commerce 
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and Beapowff go naturally together** and India was not a militant 
a^^a^power in the same aenae aa Phoenicia or Arabia, The Arabs were 
a fighting race while the Indian traders mnst have belonged to the 
peaceful caates. The Indianis werej however^ superiop in capital and 
akilL Hence the alliances and underatandingfl which the Hindu traders 
entered into with the Aralw which allowipd the former if not an active 
trade with Egj'pt and Arabia, at leaat aonie of the advantages of such a 
trade. It is ako to be noted that the maritime and commercial strength 
of India on the west was also weakened by the ** shoaling of the har¬ 
bours in the Cutch region.** Nevertheless we find that as soon as the 
Romans had broken the Arab power at ^sea the Indians showed them¬ 
selves in no way backward in taking advantage of the Pax Ri>niana and 
aYailed theinaelves of it as they arc availing themselves at the present 
day of the Pax JBritoaaica. Hence in the Periplus we find that large 
Indian vessels went regularly from Bar>'gaza to Ommana, that Indians 
had settled in Sokotra, and that Indian ships also visited Opone south 
of Cape Guardafui. 

On the eastern side India was more free to develop an active trade* 
and we have therefore a much larger number of Indian settlements 
and colonies in the x4rchipelago and Siam that in the west. In the 
absence of statistics we might safely take the mniibcr of trade settle¬ 
ments established abroad as the true itidox of its active trade. Judged 
by thiK standardt while India carried on a large active trade in the East 
sneh trade was rauoh restricted in the V^'est, As the Portuguese annals 
show, however, India continned to carry on a fair amount of active trade 
with the Red Sea, and it was only with the growth of Portuguese power 
at sea that Indian trade in that direction entered upon an intensified 
stage of passivity^ 

This comparatively lea^r development of active trade was shared 
bv India with other great ancient countries. The trade of old Egypt 
seams to have been even more passive than that of India, the active 
trade facing left to the Greeks on one side and to the Arabs and Gartha- 
ginians on the other. Though in the hey-day of its prosperity Egypt 
drove an active trade with Asia yet, iu general, the Egyptians enriohed 
by abundant harvests could leave to their neighbours a monopoly of 
trade and transporlx The trade of Assyria and Babylon, at least to¬ 
wards the We^tp was also a passive one. Attention has also been drawn 
to the fact that the trade of Ceylon was of a passive kind* and that the 
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Singileae allowed ihe Persians, the Hosaeritee and the Chmcse to trade 
with them in an “ aetive ” way. 

Wo might now advert to some of the economic consequences of 
active and passive trade. It has too often been assumed that the trad* 
ers of the '■ active ” country have an opportunity for special gain. It 
is assumed that the prices of the articles which t)ie foreigner buys as an 
active trader would not rise, and that the prices of those artiolea which 
he sells will not Iftll as a result of the continuation cf such trade. In 
fact, customary prices are supposed to rule in “passive'’ country, 
Such an assumption, though backed up by high economic authority, 
cannot bo maintained. Those who made it forgot that in the case of 
ancient trade the markets were small and isolated. As we have scon 
above, tho advent of a few Bhip-loads of foreign merchandise sufficed 
in most cases to glut tho smaU local markets and Ui lower tlie local prices 
very greatly. In the same way the demand of the foreigner could very 
easily put up the prices of local articles greatly against him. Con¬ 
sequently there are many deductions to bo made from the large and 
hypothetical gains of an active trade in ancient times. Indeed, such 
profits had to bo largely supplemented by the profits of a monopolistic 
kind in order to make them sufficiently attractive. 

A Ban FT Ai’D Frequent Fluctuations of Trade-Routes, 

The nature of the Indian trade w'ith the West accounts for the 
numerous fluctuations in the routes which it traversed. It was a trade 
coveted by many powerful states who were not indisposed to apply 
political pressure to alter ita course; it was a trade to a great extent 
in luxuries and was therefore peculiarly affected by the rise or fall of 
capitals and large cities as well as by the growth or decline of luxu^ 
and civilisation in distant countries. It was also seriously aff«=ted by 
migration of nations and transfer of political power. Thus, the migra¬ 
tion of Phoenicians from the shores of the Persian Gulf must have un¬ 
settled the course of trade in very old times. Later came the turn of 
Arabia, which as Lieblein shows was in tho old days the middle point 
and chief staple place for Indian, Ethiopian, Egyptian. Arabian and 
Phoenician trade. But in Arabia itaeif tribe succeeded tribe in the con¬ 
trol of the trade monopoly, and the route and the snirspot of trade must 
have been modified with each tribal revolution within Arabia as well a.s 
through the later competition of the Arab and Abyssinian states. The 
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march of Romo to the East modified tho trade rontes of Indian com- 
maree in two ways. In the first place Roman conqiicsta in Syria and 
North Arabia weakened the Arab states which liad ruled the !and routes 
of the Eastern trade. In the second place^ the discovery of trade winds 
by Hippal us opened a now way to the East, which made a direct trade 
with India possible | it was then no longer necessary for the ships to 
hug the coast of Arabia. 

The decline of Rome and the rise of the Persian power introdncetl 
new elements into the old problem of Indian trade routes* The rise of 
Constantinople must have changed the lines of commerce already as the 
supplies of Indian goods had to be directed partly to the old and partly 
to the new capita] of the Roman Empire. With the fall of the VVe^t-- 
ern Roman Empire before the barbarians the former of the two routes 
ceased to be important; but the trade in Insurics with Constantin 
nnpLe did not in any way deolinej as the Imperial race at Constanti¬ 
nople increased its consumption of luxuries as it declined in power. 
The slilfting of the centre of gravity in the Roman Empire, however^ 
caused another change in the direction of eommerce. The old passage 
by the Red Sea which had been the more important for the transmission 
of Indian goods decline^!, w^hile the route via the Persian Gulf and then 
overland to CoiLsfcantinopIe became the principal one for Indian goods 
meant for European markets. Scon after^ the growing power of theSaa- 
sanides blocked the latter road^ w'hile the conquest of Yemen by the 
Persians in GOl A,D. gave to Persia the mastery of both the old and 
the new road as well as the entire profits of the Indian trade. The 
Persians were^ however^ in their turn overthrown by the Arabs who 
secured the more eastern route by the foundation of Basra and then pro^ 
cceded to achieve a more complete mastery of the Indian trsule by the 
occupation of the lands at the mouth of the Indus. During the Arab 
domination and even under the Turkish supremacy the trade of India 
passed to Europe either through the Mediterraneiiii or by the route 
through Trehizond. The discovery of the Cape of Good Hope by the 
Portuguese^ however, produced another carastrophic change in the direc¬ 
tion of the Indian trade. 

State Policy m the Sfuere of Foreiok Traoe. 

Although the ancient states did not hesitate to adopt any 
to secure monopoUdtic gains or other advantages for their general siib^ 
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ject9 in matteTB of trade^ yet it might he assetted that in general the 
ancieot world knew little of MercaTitilism or of Protection proper^ 
Historians of commerce lia¥e indeed often aBsured their readers that 
free trade prevailed widely in those dnySi That is not to say that the 
state did not mterfere in the sphere of commerce. SometimcB indeed 
the intervention was of a very drastic nature, thus it is believed that 
traces of reprisal tariffs might bo found in tlie case of states like Egypt, 
Assvria, Babylonia, and the Mitanni. Maspero also informs us of the 
‘'jealous ’w'atch which the sovereigns exercised lest any individual 
connected with corporations of workmen should leave the kingdom and 
establish himself in another country,” In the case of one thus guilty 
of transferring national industries to other lands, no punishment was 
deemed too Eeverc; the property of the culprit was confiscated, his 
house was raxed to the ground, and even his family were treated as in- 
volvefl in his guilt. 

We hear of prohibitions of exports in ancient times, Thus Athens 
often prohibited exports of com and Macedonia soraetimes took similar 
atepa about her timber. Prohibitions on imports were much rarer at 
least in times of peace. In general, political and economic reasons 
(other than mercantilistio ones) aufEce to account for such prohibitions. 
Thus it is on political grounds that we can explain the prohibition of 
export of grain from Egypt to any part of the Roman Empire except 
Rome and Italy. Similar rules prevailed in other provinces as regards 
the export of food-stuSs and iron. Rome even attempted to reduce the 
export of gold and silver to the East by means which have some remote 
analogy to those employed later by the mercantiliata. However, as said 
above, political reasons fully account for these measures, while compared 
to the traiffs of our old days the old Roman tariffs were not only very 
moderate but were of a purely fiscal nature. It is true that the author¬ 
ity of Mommsen can bo quoted for the view that Romo killed out 
Indian and Arabian trade with Egypt by means of differential duties. 
Bat this view is not supported by any other authority or by wbat we 
know of the fiscal policy of the lime. 

In India too the available sources do not show the existence of 
mercantilist ideas. Of course, it might be suggested that India had 
the Ifss need of broaching such theories when its ample range of monopo¬ 
listic productions for which there was a worid^wide demand, and the 
frugal habits of its people, combined to achieve such a drain on the 
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Stock of precioua mstals of the West that the Roman Emperors had to 
devise means to try and check it. Moreover mercantilism implies the 
existence of a syetem of regiiJar nations and [>er[nuncnt states. In spite 
of these considerations when we look into an old economist or rather a 
Kameralist like Kautilya, we find a very creditable state of theory, and 
a full recognition of the fact that foreign trade is a barter of commodi¬ 
ties. fn ancient India imports were welcomed and favoured instead of 
being restricted* ThtiA, as KautUya mforme us, " the Superintendent of 
the Boundary increases commercial traffic by w-elcoming the arrival of 
merchandise..,. Foreigners importing merchandise shall be exempted 
from being sued for debts,” The benefits of obtaining gold from foreign 
cotin tries are recognized^ but placed second to those of securing raw 
materials. The import dues of India were not unreasonable (being 
placed bv Kautilya at 20 per cent) though they were very likely higher 
than those imposed by the Roman Empire. 

Trade was in many waya encouraged by Indian klnga^ and market 
towns {pafjtryapaiianas) were provided to help to develop it. In this 
direction Indian princes w-cre following the general policy of tho^ times 
when the Ptolemies opened up a chain of porta in Egypt to court the 
Indian trade, and when the Roman Emperors opened up market towns 
on the conquest of new provinces or at the termination of wars. Simi¬ 
larly, in the Peripliis we read of market towns of Persia called Apologus 
and Ommana. In India the Periplus mentions a great number of market 
townfl beginning with Barbaricum^ Bnrygaza^ and Callicna. No less 
than, seven other market towna ace descrihed as lying in the regions of 
Guzrat and Maharashtra, while others ate mentioned as situated further 
south on the West coast. The author of the Poriplus also furnishes us 
with an example of the attempts of one Indian st^te seeking by main 
force to transfer trade to ita own ports from the market town of a rival. 
Thus, owing to the rivalry of native dynasties, the port of Caliiena was 
much obstructed and Greek ships landing there may chance to he taken 
to BarygaKa under guard." This account reminds one of the curiousfi 
species of mutual rivalry and hostility shown by several porta of India 
in the iliddle Ages. Abderrazzak, the messenger of the Emperor Shah 
Kukh who visited India in 1*42-43 A.D., tells us that whenever a ship 
bound for one port in India was driven by stress of weather or other 
similar course Into another port, the enstom was to plunder it. The 
one eseeption to this rale, according to him^ was the port of Calient^ 
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the kings of which favonred foreign trade and did their boat t« promote 
it. There was such aecority and justice in Calicut that the richest mer¬ 
chants from foreign countries used to heap up their cargoes carelessly in 
markets and bazars without thinking of counting or of wateliing them. 
The Superintendent of Custom had to guard the goods and for that 
purpose patrolied the markets day and night. This wise commercial 
policy of Calicut made it a great centre of trade and might be supposed 
to represent tlie ancient tradition of India-a sopposition which is cor- 
roborated by the fact that no Greek or Roman authority complains of 
the ill-treatment of foreign tradprs in India, 

The relativitv of economic tlieory is admirably illustrated in the 
history uf ancient commerce. Our modern theory of international 
ralucs could not have applied to ancient trade especially as that theorj-^ 
rests on coni[}aratiTe cost of production and assumes competitive con¬ 
ditions, while in ancient trade one encounters at every step either mono¬ 
poly or some manifestation of the power of the state. The economic 
concepts which would best apply to those ancient conditions would Ije 
the ideas of reciprocal demand and of non-competing groups. The place 
of money in international trade must have been very different from what 
it is in our days. In the first place, there could hardly exist definite 
national levels of prices which by natural action could regulate the dis¬ 
tribution of precious metals. Rather, as we have seen, the markets 
were small and confined to indii-idual porta or districts in which prices 
could move up and down independently and abruptly, In the second 
place, bullion imported into the East was looked upon more in the light 
of a commodity than of a medium of exchange. Hence, in many cases 
the imported foreign coins were not melted to provide local coinage, and 
this circumstance might have faeilitated that foisting on the East of 
many Greek and Roman coins of doubtful composition and weight which 
economic historians have noticed. The gains of foreign trade must havo 
been distributed not according to competitive condition but according 
to the monopolistic and political powers of the trading parties, while 
the incidence of duties must also have been fixed by the same oondi- 
tions. It would take up too much space to enumerate folly the numer¬ 
ous points of conrast between the theories and facts of ancient and 
modem trader but the suggestions made in this essay will, it is hoped, 
prove the great interest of such study to students of economic history 
and theory, and it will also show the value of a study of the churaoter- 
istics of anoieut Indian trade in that connection. 
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TJIE SURVIVAL OF OLO HINDU INSTITUTIONS IN 

AlAHARASTRA. 

SvRBSDRA Natk Skit, M.A., P.R S. 

Before the formidjible onslaught of lalam the old Hindu monaf- 
eliies of Northern India disappeared one after another ■ but the new 
rulers did not interfere mnoh with the adminiatrative inatitntiona of 
Hindustan. The Arab rulers had formerly employed Christiana and 
Jews for revenue work in Syria and Palestine, the Iranians in Persia 
had been employed for similar work by their Muslim oonquerors, after 
the fall of their national monarehy, and Muhammad bin fvasim, the 
firat and the only Arab conqueror of an Indian provinee, not only 
employed Br&hman officers for revenue collection in Sind, but al¬ 
lowed Brahman scholars and Brahman priests to enjoy without bar 
or hindrance the rent-free lands granted by their former Hmdu rulers, 
and to continue their ancient form of worship in their sacred temples. 
The Muhamnmdan conquerors who followed him were not of Arab ex¬ 
traction. hut they inherited from the Arabs their traditional policy and 
culture along with their faith. Moreover their number did not allow 
them to dispense with the services of the natives of the lend, and 
while the Hindu monarchies disappeared the Hindu institutions survived. 

A century passed, ere a Muhammadan general led his conquering 
forces across the Vindhyas, but neither he nor hia immediate succes- 
aors could establish their pormauent sway over the Deccan, The 
simultaneous establishment of a Muhammadan nionarg^y that depended 
not a little on the loyalty of its Hinrlu subjects, against the hostility 
of the Muhammadan emperors of Delhi, and the Hindu kingdom of 
Vijavauagar, contributed largely to the vitality of the indigenous insti¬ 
tutions and they were allowed to flourish undisturbed not only in the 
autonomous village republics but also in the courts of independent or 
aemi-independont Hindu chiefs who found a safe retreat in the tmprog- 
nuble hill forts of their native land. The old institutions therefore 
continued to exist under the Muhamnmdan rulers, and so powerfully did 
they influence the administrative policy of Muslim kings that even the 
B 4 
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moat careless comparison will be enough to establish beyond doubt, the 
close affinity between the Ilcvenue Regulations of Tipu Sultan of 
Jlysore, a jealous follower of the Prophet of Mecca, and those of the 
Peshwaa, the Brabnian defenders of the Hindu faith. This was no 
mere accident, for if we compare the regulations set forth in the Hukuin- 
namfis of Coorg with the reguiations of Tipu, the same ra-seniblanee 
will be evident. Our western critics wdll perhaps discover in this only 
another instance of the immobility of the unchanging East. But m 
which country civiliMci or uiiclviUsed have old ioBtiiutions completely 
died out? The national system of administration in every land has 
its root in the distant past, and it will be my task to show in the 
follow ing pages that such was also the case with the administrative 
institutions of the Poshwas. They have not been however mere blind 
imitators, they did not surrender their right of criticism when they 
turned for guidance to the old f^astrio w'orks, but theirs was a work of 
reform as well as of conservation. Few miera of course could, like Sivljl 
and Thorle Mftdhava Rav, shake oS the superstitious veneration of 
their times and abolish thetime-honourodcustums that wore either unjust 
or oppressive. Rut snob reforms were from time to time effected and the 
Hindu system of government continued in the Bombay Presidency till 
the British conquest in 1818, Before the Mar&thas succumbed to 
their western rival, we find in their empire, the same judicial system 
still in existence that prevailed in the days of Manu and YAjhavalkya, 
Narada and Brhaapati, Vispu and Sukr&charya, the same principle of 
revenue administration still in operation that had been advocated by 
the celebrated Kautilya three hundred years before Christ, tbe same 
village communities still flourishing that existed in the days of the 
Great Buddha, 

Before the foundation of the national monarchy, or as Sabb&sad 
Styles it, a Hindu Padshahi, Maharilatra had been conquered by the 
Muhammadans. When ^ivajl was entbroned atEAyag:ad, with all the 
pomp of a Hindu Abhiaeka, he positively comTUitted himself not only 
to the policy of conservation of alt the Hindu institutions that might 
still be in existence, but also to a policy of revival. The immediate 
result was the reOTganiEation of hie cabinet or counoil, well known as 
the Rajamandala or the Aata Pradhan Council; and there is a tradition 
that he was guided in thb work by the old Sutras in general and the 
Snkra Nltiaara or the polity of bukracharya in particnlar. Bub 
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Sukta waa not the only Indiaii Politicial PhiJoaophef to advocate the 
appointment of a onuticiL The step has been Gommended by all politi¬ 
cal tlimkcrs of old, though they were not quite unammous about the 
number of councillors. Kautilya eay&^ ** according to the school 
of Manu tbs asaembly of ministers shall be made to consiat of twelve 
niemboTS; the school of Brlmspat] say that it shall oousist of sixteen 
members; the school of USana^ say that it shall consist of twenty 
ineiuhers,” But KautUya himself recommends that the number should 
be regulated by the needs of the State (Kautilya^a Artha^fistra, pp. 
and Bhlsma (ilfuAaiMruta, Sdnti Farm, di, 85) held that the 

king should always consult- eight principal ministers^ four of whom 
should be BrahmanSp three Ksatriyaa and one Sflta- In the preceding 
chapter of the Mahabharata, bo is made to say that the king should 
appoint at least three ministers. According to Maim tliere should be 
** seven or eight minis tors j whose ancestors have been royal servants 
who are versed in the sciences, heroes skilled in the use of weapons and 
descended from noble families and who have been tried’* (Manu VII, 
54; S.B^E.t p. 224). But although we get the number eight in the 
Mahabhiirata and Manu Samhita there is very good reason to believe 
that the tradition we have already referred to was not altogether with¬ 
out a basis. The author of S^ukra Niti^ it is true^ recommends that there 
should be nine councillors in all {Suhra NUi; pp, 03-71) (vie. the 

PurodhSL or priest, Pratinidhi or viceroy^ Pradhana, Sachiva» Mantrjj 
Pandit, Prildvivaka or Chief Justice. Ann^tya and Sumantra). but as 
Kautilya suggested there was perhaps no hard and fast rule about it. 
If we exclude the Pratiuielhi and the Pandit from the ^ukra Niti list and 
include in It the Commander-in-Chief we get the A|ta Pradhin Council 
of Sivajl that conaisted of the Makhya Pradhana or the prinie tninister, 
the Amatya, the Mantrl, the 8umaata, the Sachiva, the Paudit-Rav or 
Royal Priest, the Sen&pati or Commander-in-Chief and the NyAyadhlS 
or the Chief Justiee. The post of Pratinidhi was subsequently created 
by the second son of ^livaji and that minister had also a seat in the 
council and the council of eight was thus l.ransformed into a council of 
nine within a few years of death. This similarity in the num* 

ber and designation of counoiUora is however by no meaa^ the only 
evidence in favour of the tradition. In a K&nu Jabta drawn up in the 
year one of the Raiyabliiseka era (published by Rao Bahadur KAiinilth 
N&rayan Sl^no) we End that on every paper, letter or sauad issued 
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from « rtiibe department, these eight Predhans had to put their 
signature to indicate their approval, and oompare this regulation 
with the foQmving in Sukra Niti. - the Mantri. Chief Jnatico. learned 
adviser as well as the ambaasador should write : ‘ This doeument has 

been written with my consent* j the Amitya should write: Well 
written is this"; the Sumantra then should write: ‘Well considered , 
the Pradhana should write; ' True *; the Pratinidhi is to write, . 

now be approved*; the Crown-Prince should writ»: * It 

accepted’; andthePriestistowrite: ‘Approved.* S.B.H 

„ Q7) *’ We have verv little douht that for this particular regulation at 
Lt, ^ivajl was indehUd to the sage of 6ukra Kitis^ra. But it will be a 
mistake to suppose that ^ivajl's Asta Pradhan Council was mjhmg 
but an imitation of ^ukracharya’s institution. According to Snkra 
Hiti, “ the priest is superior to all others —the roainstay of King an 
KiuL^om, the viceroy eomea next, next the premier, then the Sachiva, 
then the Minister, next the Justice, then the scholar, next comes 
Sumantra, then the Amatya, lastly the spy.” {liukra NUt ; pp. 

68-69). Nor was he by any means the only poUtical thinker to allot the 
first place in the State to the priest, the author of the Mahabharata 
also upholds the same view and (.Sfinfi Partw. Cha. 73 and 74) m sup¬ 
port relates the story of King Mnehukunda who inflicted a defeat on 
Kubera the semi-divine King of the Yaksaa, mainly by the magi¬ 
cal powers of his family priest the sage Vafifetha. But in Sivaji’a 
Council the Priest was relegated to the last place save one. while to 
the Prime minister and the Senapati were aUotted the first seats on 
the right and tho left of their sovereign. Nor was this the only difier- 
enoo. Although the same designations were retained by feivAji. the 
duties assigned to liia ministers were by no lueima identical with thoBc 
appertaining to those very offices according to the Sukra Niti. The 
Pradhan or Prime Minister, had indeed like the PeshwA. a general 
supervision of all state affairs, but the Sachiva of ^ukra Niti was the 
War Secretary. whUe the Sachiva of Sivaji was in charge of royal 
correspondence. Similarly the Amitya of Sivaji was his finance 
minister while Ms namesake in Sukrachirya’a time had the charge of 
Land Revenue. ^ivAjl’s Sumanta held the portfolio of foreign affairs, 
while the old Sumantra was at the head of the Finance Department. 
Sivaji had not therefore revived tho Mantri Parisad or cabinet of the 
Hindu Political Philosophers in all its details. The tradition of such coun- 
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cil 3 had perhaps survived iu the courts of the semi-indepBudent MariithA 
chiefs, for Maharftshtra had never been thoronghJy conquered by the 
Muhammadans. Or perhaps the institutions atiU existed in the neig - 
bouring kingdom of Bednur, where the powerful Kelftdi dynasty still 
held their sway. What we regard aa a revival might have been really 
a case of slow evolution for aught'we know. The process oatne to a 
sudden stop when the East was brought into forced contact with the 

Every ruler needs reliable Private Secretaries and confidential 
clerks, ^ivftji’e Chitnis, Balaji Avji, was however mote than a mete 
scribe. His coumel was sought on every question of weight and ^ 
har Ram RSrV tells ua that ^ivajl had offered him a seat in hi$ counoi . 
Bfi.la E^bhii was however not the only Lckhaka; there was another, 
his brother Silo Prabhu. Expediency alone might have demanded the 
creation of these posts, but it is interesting to note that Malhar Rlv 
should speak about the nature of their official duties almoat in the same 
strain as Kautilya did in the 4th century B.C., while deaonbing the 
work of the Lekhaka of his time. It is also worth noticing that Kau¬ 
tilya should deem it necessary for the Lekhaka to possess mmisteria 
qualifications. Says the great Mauryan Statesman: *' One who ia pos¬ 
sessed of ministerial qualificationa, aoquaiutod with all kinds of customs, 
aniart in composition, good in legible writing, and sharp in reading 
shall be appointed as a writer (Lekhaka), such a writer, having atten¬ 
tively listened to the King’s order and haring well thought out the 
mat ter under consideration, shall reduce the order to writing (Kautilya, 
p. 80).” Do we not hear an echo of the above when Malhar Ram 
Rftv Chitnis tells us: "The Cbitnls Patra Lekhaka should write 
all royal correspondence and diplomatic notes. He should divine 
what is there in the King’s mind and in various ways should ^cleverly 
put it into writing at once. ( m wk 

^ignrrff, w uw ^iVNl' i wiraw a<^i«i sri-i 

I Chififis, p. IfiS).” 

Let ua now turn to the eighteen KirkhauSs and twelve Mahals, 
which Sivhji found it necessary to organisie for administrative pur¬ 
poses. These were pp. 94-05):— 

The eighteen KarkhauAs. 

(1) Khajinfl, .* — Cash. 

(2) Jawahir Khani .. .. Jewellery. 
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(3) 

Ambar SMnjk 


Elephant trappings. 

(4) 

^arbat Khhna 

* « 

Medicines. 

(5) 

Toph Khiinri 

• ■ 

Artillery Stores. 

(0) 

Dapbtai Klidnft .. 


Record Departinents. 

(7) 

Jamdar Kh&na .. 

+ 4 

Public Trean^ury. 

(8) 

Jirilt HbUna 

■ m 

Agriculture* 

(9) 

Mudbakha Kb6nK 

■m -w 

Kitoliert, 

{m 

ITatar Kh6n6 


Camels and their trappingSr 

(tl) 

Nag&r KhiLnii 


Band and music. 

(12) 

Tallm IChUnii 

■r ♦ 

Gymnasiumr 

(15») 

Pllkh&n6 

4 ■ 

Elephant fthedst etc* 

(14) 

Faraa Kh6n6 

* 

Carpets and accessories, 

(16) 

Abdhrkbanil 

■ll ^ 

Liquor. 

(16) 

^ikfir Kb&n6 

+ * 

Game, aviary, chase and 

(H) 

(18) 

Dam K)i&n& 

^abat Khan 6 

m ii 

allied materials* 

Magazine. 

Conservancy Departitient, 

twelve Mahiily. 

(1) Pote 


The Treasury. 

(2) 

Saiidilgir 

* i- 

Merchandise. 

(31 

F&lkkl 

. 4 

Palanquin ^ 

(<) 

Kothi 


Storc-houBc. 

(5) 

Imftrat 


Building. 

(6) 

Bahill 

^ . 

Chariots* 

(7) 

+ 1 . ^ 


Stables. 

(«) 

Sori ,. 


Comforts, 

(9) 

BaiunI 

4 . 

The Zenana 

(10) 

Thatti 

* HI 

Cowsheds. 

(11) 

TaihlcsslLl 


Mints, 

(J2) 

SabiDfit 


Guards* 


Som^ of thefie departments were doubtless iinknown to the old 
HinduH. Artillery had not yet come into existence in Kautilya’s time 
and he could not therefore think of a Superintendent of TopbkhilDft or 
a Superintendent of Darakhfthit, But many of the other departments 
were well known in India before the Mulmmiaadan conquest or as a 
matter of that before the birth of Christ. The ^ukra Niti rceommends 
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that the king should appoint aepftratoly tha heada of elophants. 
horiiest chariots, infantry, cattle, came la, deer, birds, gold. jewoU, 
sU TO r, clothes Thechlefoftfeasure, thechiofofgraltiti, and the Sii peri ii’ 
tandent of cooking, the Sopormteiident of parka, and the head of build¬ 
ings and palaces, separately, as also always the Superintendent of the 
necessaries and contingencies, the officer in charge of the religious estab¬ 
lish roents and the Super intendont of charitiesh^titra JfKi i S.B.H,, p. 76). 
The compiler of the present tost of Sukra Niti however w.us acquainted 
with fircanns (Nalifca), and it may be objected therefore that it is a 
comparatively recent work. Buti nobody has hitherto denietl or even 
espressed any doubt about the antiquity of Kautilya s Artho4iL.stttt, 
and Kautilya has recounted the duties of superintendents of no less 
than tffcnt 5 '' departments at least ten of which survived till Sivftji a 
time, while others left undeniable marks in the institutions of the 
Peahwa period. Kautilya has laid down rules for examination of gems 
that are to be entered into the treasury; the treasury conteTiiplated 
Ijy him therefore corresponded to SivAjl’s pTawahir Khlin^, Kautilya 
recounts the duties of the Superintendents of Store-house, Commerce, 
Armoury, Agriculture, Liquor, Cows, Horses, Elephants and Cliariote, 
and we find these departments also in the list quoted above from 
Pahhasad. These departments however did not form the only link 
with the past. 

f/it us turn to t^ivajl’a capital. His Ahhisek or coronation was 
celebrated in an impregnable hill-fort^ wliere he could with impunity 
defy his enemies to do their worst, for aircraft was still undreamt 
of in Aurang'iib's time except in nursery tales, and contemporary 
European writers tell us that the defenders of Rftyagad could easily 
repulse their assailants by rolling down huge pieces of stone alone. St 
rvas in such an impregnable fort, well protected by a strong wall, ilitch 
and arms, that the sage of the Mahiibhilrata i^vised the king to 
establish his capital PdTva, ch, 80). Manu lias also counselled 

that the king should huild his capital town. making for his safety o 
fortress, protected by desert, or a fortress built of (stone and) earth, or 
one protected by water or trees, or one (formed by an eaeampmeiit of 
armed) men or a hill-forL.” (Ifarm, VI 1. 70, S.B.E., p. 227), We need 
not however lay too much emphasis on this coincidence. It was a 
matter of common prudence, and one so able and shrewd as Jiivajl did 
not want tlie injunctioiiB of the .Mahitbhirate, or the Mann Samluta, to 
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see Ibat Ids capital was well forlified, well ptoteeted, well provisioufxl 
and favourably situated on an inaccessible rook, witbin a convenient 
distance from the sea. But the buildings and quarters of his newly 
founded metropotis were not unconnected with the past and will well 
repay on r attention . We e an prodtably turn to his son's court b i storian , 
KrsnRji Auanta Snbhasad, for necessary information on this head. 
According tohim ^ivAjl had built in the fortress of RAiri not only palaces 
for his queens, BcpaTatc quarters for tbe SarkArkuns and Gommanders of 
live thousand and men of note, council buildings and a market, but also 
stables for elephants, horses and camels, sheds for palanquins, chariots, 
and cattle and a store-house. The palace is to be in the midst of the 
Council buildings,” ^ukrAcbarya tells us, and it " must have stabli^ for 
elephants, horses and cattle.” p.29.) He further 

recommends that *' dw'elling houses for ministers, clerks, and members of 
i>ouncil and officers should be built separately to the north and east.” 
“The wise king should provide for tho houses of the people in orrler of 
wealth and birth near bis palace in all directioDs NUil S.B.H, , 

p. 33J. It is remarkable that, while recounting the buildings to be con¬ 
structed w'ithin a fort, Kautilya mentions, among others, the royal kitchen, 
elephant stables, the store-house, the treasury, the accountants’ office, the 
Btoro-house for forest produce, the arHcnal, atables for asses and camels. 
Stables for conveyances and chariots, shops and hospitals, stables for 
cows and horses, and quarters for tho superintendents of the city, of 
commerce, of manufactories, and of the army. But this was not all, 
Hayagad will bear a detailed comparison with the ideal fort of Kautilya 
and the ideal metropolis of fiukra Jfiti, RAyagad was capital of the 
MarAthA kingdom for sixteen years only and had to stand a siege of 
eleven days in ISIS, when many of the houses and public buildings 
were sadly damaged. Since then it baa been suffered to fall into ruins 
and to-day it is deemed quite uninhabitable. But still there is no 
scare I tv of ponds and cisterns in the ruined city, two of which, the 
GafigA SAgar and the Ku^avarta tank, are fairly largo. This natur¬ 
ally reminds one of ^ukrAchAnna’s injunction that the capital “ must 
ever bo provided with wells, tanks and pools,” (^'ttfcra Nlti : S.B-M., p. 
39.) It is not easy to establish the identity of all the ruined buildings, 
but in the map in the Bombay Gazetteer (Vol. XI, p. 367) we find that the 
ministers’ quarters and the bazar were situated to the north-east, there 
were two-store houses to tho south and the south-east, and the Mahii- 
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deva tomplfi stood far to the north of the palace and around the temple 
were the dancing girls’ quarters. Within 200 yards of the Rang MahAl 
or palace of pleasure, to the .north of it. stood the citadel, and the 
powder magazines were built near tho Sejgonda point to tlie east. 
To the north-west of the palace wore the olephent-stablea, us 

now turn to Sukra Niti and Kautilya’s Arthafeaatra, According to 
Sukra, houses should be built towards the west for cows, deer, 
camels,elephants and otherauLmals” (S.B,H.,p. 30). “ DweUing houses 
for ministers, clerks, memhers of councils and officers should be built 
separately to the north or east. Leaving a space of 100 cubita towards 
the north and 200 cubits towards the cast of the palace, military canton¬ 
ments are to be laid out.” {Sukra AU«; p. .IS.) Kautilya 

observes that “ royal teachers, priests, sacriboial place, water reservoir 
and ministers shall occupy sites east by north to the palace; to the 
north by west shops and hospitals; to the north the royal tutelary 
deity of the city.”^ tKaiiMlya, .4ifAa^.9ira, p. fll.l ft is not easy to 
dismiss this resemblance as a chance coincidence, Tlie more logical 
inference is that these conventional rules of town planning have been 
transmitted from generation to generation, and the plan of Ravaged 
had been evolved from one that was in fashion in Northern India more 
than three centuries before Christ. 

Thus it is clear that not only was his cabinet modelled on the 
Mantri Parisads of old. but his aecretaricfl, his eighteen kartharUis, and 
twelve mahals.and oven the palaces, council halls, the officers' quarters, 
and other buildings of Miv&ji’s capital formed a link between the 
Mahftrftstra of the 17th century A.». and Aryavarta of the ith 
century B.C. But these were by no means the only old institutions, 
ethers could boast of an antiquity equally remote and could tell a 
story of alow evolution and gradual adaptation that would interest all 
of Ctunparativi'! Politic^?. 

In Sivaji’s time, as well as under the Peshwoa, the villaget^ of 
Maharflstra were so many autonomous republics, self-contained and 
isolated. The head of the state was however a licsput, helped, but by 
no means coutrolled, by a council. The republics at the base were 
linked by a chain of royal officers with the supreme go^'erument. Such 

• It inay bo inctOontaUy aotoul that BueutUitkK to KBUlily* oloplatiUrtihleH jjhould bo 
flituatoU OB aitoB cast by BtsUk Sivnii Iwd tborofoto rnoro clo«ly followed Uta plan, 
in the Sukra iiitl tluin that of any Otlier work on polity. 
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had aLiid been the ense in the past. We read in the Visnu SathbitSb that the 
king should appoint ebLefa in Tillage ; also lords of everv ten Til- 

lagesj; and lords of every hundred villages ; and lords of a whole diatdet 
( Vmu, VoL VII, pp. IG-17). The MahAbharata mentions, lords 

of a single village, lords of ten villages, lords of twenty villages, lords of 
hundred villases and lords of thousand villages Pari^, <jhap, 81). 

Wb find the same division in Mann also : ^ Let him (the king) appoint a 
lord over (eaeh} village, as well as lords of ten villages* lords of twentyj 
lords of a hundred, and lords of a thousand.^* VIT, H5; S.B.E., 

p. 231). This division however no longer prevailed in ^ivRiVs time; 
it had been replaced long before him by one more simple and eonveni- 
ont. Single villages still formed the administrative unit, but divisions 
of ten or hundred did not esist. A taraf did not necessarily ccmslst of 
ton villages, nor did ten. twenty or hundred tarafs make a print- it is 
not however improbable that SivftjVe division wras the natural evolution 
of the one that existed when Mann’s codes had been com plied ^ the con- 
necting link between the two systems being supplied by Visijn who 
still retained the unit of the single village, with the lordship of ten 
villages. His district perhaps corresponded to Siv&jTs prilnt. Another 
link with tlie past i$ supplied by the appellation of the officer m charge 
of a taraf. He was in rare instances still called ParipatyagilF w^hen 
iSivftjt ruled, and from some papers published by Mr. V* K. Rftjwa4^ 
appears that he had to perform the duties of a Police Magistrate. This 
leads me to believe that he was the lineal successor of Danda-nAyaka 
and Dand-n^tha of the old inscriptions. For the word du^<t has 
often been used in old works on Hindu law as well as in the Mah&bh&- 
rata {Sunti Fart^] in the sense of punishment and can therefore be 
regarded as synonymous with the Msrfithj term /JsWpafyia. Sir R. G, 
Bhandarkar no doubt holds that the Danda-nayaka \v£ls a minister of 
war (Eariy IlisL of lAr 2nd edition^ p. 90) and Dr. Fleet was 

of opinion that the terms Danda-nftyaka aud CliamuniHh were synony¬ 
mous (J.B. Br. R.A.S., XVI, p. 2J, but there are instances of its being 
imed in the other sense m well. Mr. R, Shama Shastri Ima translated 
Dandadhara as a Magistrate (Kautilyap Artha^astra, p. lU), It will 
not therefore be unreasonable to suggest that the term Paripatyagftr 
v^ais really a relic of the post^ and it still survives in the Paripotliaygilrs 
of Cwrg. 

The antiquity of the Indian village communities has now been 
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t!iBtablisbed beyond doubt. Referenc^s^ to their coa=ititutioti, regula¬ 
tions and bye-Ia’fi'S have been mado by Kautilya, Manut Visnu^ Brh ap¬ 
pall anil Narada* and other Indian lawgivers of old. Village ai!aira have 
not unfrec|uent-lV been described in Buddhist Jataka storiea. The 
subject however has been very ably and exhaustively treated hy TJr, 
R, G* Jlajumdar, and all that 1 should do here is to refer my readers to 
his Corporate Life in Ancient India/^ and confine myself to an enquiry 
about the antiquity of the rights and perquisites of village officers as 
well as their duties. 

The village headman in Mah^rastra 10 called PAtil. It ia evident 
that the word has been derived from Pattakila of the inscriptions. 
The second officer was KulakatnL oceasiouaUy styled irt very old 
records as the Gramadckhaka. Kulakarnl most probably is a compound 
of the words kida and kara 7 }% and originally meant an officer in charge 
of necounts relating to village land, kuta occurs in Mauu Vil. llWp 
and according to Dr. Biihier it denotes as much laud as suffices for one 
family ; hulam says he, is really a technical term which Medhatiihi 

explains hy a term known in some districts. GovindarAja, 

Kulluka, Narayanaand Bagliava^uanda state that it is the double of a 
* middling plough', i*e+ as much as can be cultivated with twelve o^cen, 
while Kandana interprets it as the share of one cultivator*^ (S,B.E.j 
p, 235). It is not however impossible that the term kura 
knuvvu in some of <mr Bengal districts has been derived from hdi^ of 
Mann, The word indicating a measure of land^ also occurs in the 

following sentence in n Kanareae inscription of Shigh^uadevu: .4130 
the fi.xed contribution that was allotted, free from all 0 [jposing claims^ on 
the betel plantation measuring five hundred k^iis which was to the 
Eouthof {the temple of) the god*' (Fleet, J.B. Br. R.A.S. XII^ pp. 22ffd. 
Kulam therefore, as Manu understood it* was not unknown m 
Southern India. The word /sara^ia according to Dr. Bliagavenial 
iudrajl means a department; and Fatal Karni the functionary in charge 
of the Fatal Department {Ind. XII, p. 122), Karnika has been 
translated by Dr* Kielhorn as a writer of legal documents (//nmi 
Jnscriidion, Ep. Ind., VoL II, p* 129f., myadml Inacription, Ep. 
Itid., \^«1. 1, p. ; Karnika according to Mr, R. Shama Shastri was 
a Superintendent of Accounts {Kautilya, p. Tl)» That 

officers in charge of a Karan had also pcrhajis something to do with the 
Stat» records will be seeu in the following extract from Sir R. G. Bhan- 
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darkar’s Early History of the Dekban« " Id the intTOductjon to his 
works on Dharma^Astras he (Heni&dri) is callsd Mahadeva's l^r! Karainia- 
dhipa or Sri Karanaprabhu, Ln the Th&na copper-plate of 1104 Saka 
also, he is said to have taken upon hiitiaelf the &dhipatya or controller- 
ship of all Karaija. This office seems to have been that of chief secre¬ 
tary or one who wrote and issued all orders on behalf of his masters 
and kept the State Record” {Earl^ History of the Dtkhsn, 2rtd ed,, 
p. 11C}. The Knlbai^i klao wrote all accounts and legal documents, 
as well as ordcra {emanating from the Fatil)^ and was in charge of the 
vUlage records. The words Karan and Karclka as interpreted above by 
theae celebrated scholars, iticlnde all these different functions. My sug¬ 
gestion that KulkarnI is a compound of I'ixfa and kar^i meaning an 
officer in charge of the karaifa of kulas or village lands is not therefoic 
altogether untenable. 

Let us now turn to our main enquiry, the antiquity of the official 
duties os well as the rights and perquisites of these vUlage officers. The 
Patil^ in the MarathA days, was the revenue officer, the chief Polico 
Magistrate, and he united in himself the functions of the chief judicial 
officer as well. Dr. Majumdar says (Corporate Life in Amknt India, 
p. 67), ‘ Thus we learn from Kharassara Jataka {No. 79, 1. 354) that 
it was the duty of the headman (Gamahhojaka) to coUcct revenue, and 
with the help of the local men to secure the village against the inroads 
of robbers.” The Patil had also inherited hk judicial authority from 
hk predecessor of the ancient Indian villages. “ The judicial poivcrs of 
the headman of a village (Ganiabhojaka),” says Dr. Majumdar, are 

referred to in the Jiltaka storita. There is no expre&s mention in 

the Jataka stories that he exercised them in conjunction with tiie 
villagers. The Kulavaka Jataka however seems to show that such was 
the case at least in some village^" {Corporate Life in Amieat India^ p. 
62). The old Hindu lawgivers are not altogether silent about thk im¬ 
portant function of the village headman. Vknu certainly refers to hi.s 
judicial authority wJien he says, If any offence has been committed 
in a vill^e, let the lord of that village suppress the evil, and give 
redress to those tlmt have been wronged” lS.B,E„ Vol. Vll, p, 15), 
The Patil under tlie Marat has was responsible for the diHCoveiy and 
restoration of all stolen properties witbin his jurisdiction, failing which 
ho had to make adequate conniensation for the loss. He could however 
escape this by tracing the thief to the next village when the response- 
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bility WHS trajisforred to the UpidniHii and the inhahitaiits of tliut village* 

In Apfltamba’s time (4th or Bth century B.O.) village officers appointed 
l«y the king were charged with similar duties. “ They must pro¬ 
tect a town from thieves in every direction to the distance of one 
krosa from each village. (They must protect the country to the dis¬ 
tance of one krosa from each village.) They must be made to repay 
what is stolen within these (boundaries) ” (S.B.iS., Vnl. II, p. 162), 

When Kautilya wrote (4th century B.C,). vendors of wino were charged 
with similar responsibility with regard to the property of their drunken 
customers. “ When customers under intoxication lose any of their 
things, the merchants of the shop," says Kautilya. “shall not only 
make good the loss, but also pay an equivalent fine ” (Kautilya, i4r(Aa- 
jfiisfra, p* US). Similarly the Superintendent of Tolls had to make 
good whatever had been lost by merchants in the part of the country 
under his charge (Kautilya, .4rfAo^i3*ira, p. 138). Kautilya however 
13 not silent about a simitar re.sponsibility of the village headman. 

Having made the value etc. of their merchandise known (to the head¬ 
man of the vil I age), tradersshallhaltinsomepartofavillage. Whenany 
part of their nierchandiae which has not been truly sent out of the 
village during the night has been stolen or tost, the headman of the 
village shall make good the loss." Kautilya further lays down that 
‘‘ whatever of their roeroliandlse is stolen or lost in the intervening 
places between two villages tiie Superintendent of pasture-lands shall 
make good, If there are no pasture lands in such places, the officer 
called Oorarajiuka shall make good the loss. If the loss of merchandise 
occurs in such parte of the country as aro not provided even with such 
security (a oorarajjuka), the people iu the boundaries of the place shall 
contribute to make up the loss. If there are no people in the bound¬ 
aries, the people of five or ten villages of tho neighbourhood shall make 
up the loss” (Kautilya, Artkamtm, p. '203). Under the Mauryas, 
thereforo,not only the village headman, but in certain easw the viUages 
had to corapenKate for any property stolen or lost in their neighbour¬ 
hood* When tho VUnu Sambiti was compiled (not earlier than the 
3rd century A D.) the duty of oompenaating petaons who had been 
robbed devolved on tbs king. " Having recovered goods stolen by 
thieves let him restore them entire to their owners, to whatever caste 
they may belong. If he has been unable to recover them, he mast pay 
(their value) out of his own treasury (S.B.U., Vol. VII, p. 20). Nlrada, 
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who posv^ibly wrote in the sixth centurj however, lays down that 

he on vv'hose ground a robbery has been cofnmitted must trace the 
thieves to the best of his power, or ebe he mnet make good what has 
been stolen, unless the foot-marks oan be traced from that ground (into 
another maiib ground). When the foot-marks^ after leaving that 
ground, lue lost and cannot be traced any further, the neighbours, in¬ 
spectors of the road, and governors of that region, shall be made respon* 
sibie for the Insa" (S.B.E., Vol. XXXIl!^ p. 22.'5). This certainly 
offers the closest approsimation to the Mara^hA system, which can he 
very well illustrated by a comparison with an old Marathi paper in 
which a similar process has been described. {See Rfij wade Marafhfjafnca 
Itih^afhcl SadhantM, Vol, X, p. 116). The P^til as the Police Ma^s- 
trato of the village naturally became responsible for the recovery ol all 
stolen property^ but the real work of tracing out the thieves fell upon 
the R&mo4ls, a criminal tribe, charged with the police work of the 
village. The compcnsatioii-nioney paid to the party robbed * was 
generally raised by levying a fine on the RamoSTs. 

From the Jataka j^tories^ referred to by Dr. R C. Majumdar, an 
vvell as the MahabhArata, the Manu Samhitii and the Visnii Smrti, it 
appears that the village headman was appointed by the king. From 
the atorv of the Nigada KAyavya (MahAbhirat, Santi Parm^ eh, 1^5) 
however it appearthat the GramapT or the village headman wati 
sometimeH elected by the villagers. The MarAthA PAtil waa neither 
elected by his co-villagers nor appomted by the State. He was a heredi¬ 
tary officer, with hereditary rights which ho could transfer by sale. 
According to Dr. Majumdar, one of the Mathura Jaina image injcrip- 
ions which refers to a lady who was the first wife of the village head¬ 
man and daughtcf-in-law of the village headman^ would seem to imply 
that the post of village headman was hereditary in the family ** {Corpo- 
mfe Lif£ in Amieni pp, fll-6S), Tbiua it appeam tlmt even in 

very early times the office has acquired a hereditary character. The pro- 
eeea of transformation is not very hard to guess, and in 5faratha days, 
electeti or appointed PAtil ur Kulkarni were altogether unknown. 

While discussing the etymology of the word Ku|karg| we have db’ 
cussed the duties of that officer^ It will suffice here to note that hfs 
duties wore somewhat analogous to those of the Gopa and the Sthanika of 
the Maury an towns. " A Gopa ”, say a iCaufcily a/' shall keep the accounts 
of ten households* twenty bo useholds^ or forty households. He shall not 
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only know the caato^ gotta^ the name^ and o(5Cnpation of botk men and 
women in thoAO hoiiKeholds, bnt also ascertain their income and cicpendi- 
ture. Likewise^ the officer kOf>vvn as Sth&nika shall attend to the 
accounts of the four quartern of the capital*^ (Kaiitilya^ 
id»ira^ p, 181). 

The origin of another Mar&tha village officer, vk, the Potdflr, can be 
traced to the Maury a ilays. The Potd^lr was a SonAr or goldsmith by 
caste and his duty was to assay coins. Knntilya mentions an examiner 
of coins (Kautilyaj /IriAoifa^irap pp, 65, 79. 98)^ and lays down that no 
gold coin should be accepted by tlip treasury officer unless its purity 
has been attp^ted to by the examiner of coins (or Rupaclar^aka) 
(p, 64). It was his duty to regulate currency both as a medium of 
exchange and as legal tender atimiaaible into the treasury (p. 93), 
Wliether Kautilyn'a Rupadar^aka was like the MarathA PotdAr a gold¬ 
smith by caste of profe^^Hion wc do not know, but it may be noticed 
here that the officer in charge of the Maury a mint was^ as in MarAtha 
days, a goldsmith, While in iSivaji’a time and under the Peshwa 
regime the goldsmiths obtained license, on the payment of a premium^ 
for opening and working mints under certain stipulations and reserva¬ 
tions^ the Maury a kingi4 had mints of their own, and these were worked 
under the supervision of the State goldsmith. 

Let us now turn to the perquisites of the Paltirs office and try to 
find out how many of them hafl tJie sanction of the Hindu lawgivers 
of old. It appears from a MarAthi deed of sale that the following were 
among others the dues that it wius customary for the PA til to receive 
from his co-villager^^, 

1, A bundle of fnelH 

2, IJ maunds per boatload of grain. 

3. Twenty-five bundled of jawAr-sticks from each cultivator. 

4. Five seers of eotton from each field* 

5. One bundle of jawAr from each cultivator. 

6, Two pairs of shoes per year from the shoemaker, 

1, One hundlo of green fodder from each cultivator, 

8, Nine taks of oil from each oil-mill. 

9. Thirteen leaves per day from each seller of betel leaver, 

10. One lump of molasses, one bundle of sugar-cane and one tin 
of jmee from eaob farmgrowing 3 ugar*cane, excepting that belonging 
to the Jo§]. 
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12 . 

weav'm. 

13. 

14, 


On© goat ffom each herd on the Oa^efA day* 

One piece o! doth per loom per year from all ojaeses of 

One piece of cloth per year from the loom of a phAngar. 

Half a cocoanut for eTery raarriage-Degotiation, marriage 

and widow-remarriage. 

15, Vegetables from vegetables growers. 

16 AU produce, except corn, on one wafa from each farm. 

17^ Customary share from each scUor in the market. 

16. Customary rent from each BAnia’s stall. 

19 . ^ aeer per bag of grocery from a grycer’s shop. 

20. The customary amount of salt and chaff per bag, 

21. One nut per day from oadt grocer’s shop. 

^2 Water t-o be supplied by theKoh, 

Tta P«« perhaps 0«=4 lh.» »““ «*■* “»'• 

..Those (erticM -Hfch ‘ko *" 

ktog .och « food, druik, end feel. tUe lord of one edtog. .M ob_ 
,.i„ The ruler of ten (eillege.) ehell enjoy one fade (.. much lend 
a. .uSiee for one lanuly), the ruler of t*enty-6,e kute. ‘k' 
reodeutof a hundred .illegee (the 

a thousand (the revenue*of) a toui.” (S.B.B, Vol. X- ,pp. ■ • ^ 

The PStileKp eoneepouded to the lordehip of 

to Mono he *na not entitled to any rent-free land, hot the Mai^ 
pata in«l.UUon to lood, drink and fuel, a. ennmeralod in the above 
li.t .enjoved »em. lenMree loam land aa uell. .ke Menu allota le ^ 
all that •• the villagers ought to furnUh daily to Uie king let u. 
see what the king eoold eapeet Irom a village aceotding to ot^r 
Hindu juriste. The king, neeotding to Kautaya, could “ eaetUBO his 
riohl of ownership with regard to ashing, ferrying and trading in vo^ 
tables (Horilpougo) in reservoirs or lakes” IKantil^, Arth^ra, 
p. 53). From villages of different desoriptions, he could expect taxcaju 
the form of graioH. cattle, gold or raw matorlal. free labour and dairy 
produce (Kautilya, Arfhoiistra, p. US). Vl^pu allows the king to 
take from his subjects as taxes a sbeth part every year of the gram; and 
a sixth part of all other seeds ; two in the hundred, of cattle, gold and 
clothes; a sixth part of flesh, honey, clarified butter, herha, perfumes. 
Howers. roots, fruits. Uquids and condiments, wood, leaves (of the 
palmyra tree and others), skins, earthen pota. stone vessels, and anything 
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made of split bamboo. (S.B.B.j Vol. VfT, p. 16). We shall deal else* 
where w'ith the different items of royal revenue more minutely. Here 
we shall confine ourselves only to some of these with special r^erencc 
to the Pft^irs dues. It is necessary to note here that the list quoted 
above is by no means exhaustive and the document from which we 
liave quoted it does not give a complete list of all the rights and per¬ 
quisites of the Patil’s office. Tlieso varied in different parts of Blaha- 
rostra, as the king's demands must have varied in different parts of 
India at different times. A comparison betiveen our list of the Pdtil’s 
dues and those supplied by Kautilya and Vigigm however leaves little 
doubt as to the antiquity of the different items. The village Mall on 
festive occasion had to supply flowers for the P&til's house. He was en¬ 
titled to the free ialjour of the Koji and the Mnhar who bad to supply 
him with water and fuel respectively. The Mahir could not take the 
^kin of his dead cattle, and the shoemaker, the oil man, (he weaver 
had to give him shoes, oil and cloth. He was entitled to a share of the 
vegetables, or Aordponyo of Kautilya, and herbs sold in the village. He 
got one goat from each herd on the Da^erft day which corresponded to 
** a sixth part of flesh, which, according to Visniu, the king could take. 
•*Tho cuBtomaiy rent for each Bnuia’s stall '* is no less old than ^ukru 
Xiti, where we read that the king should have “ land tax from ahop- 

The old legal work$ form by no the only cTidettCa in favour 

of the antiquity of those dues. Some of them have been mentioned in 
old inscriptions as well* The Marathi FatHs ^vere entitled to a small tax 
in money on the occasion of each marriage and widow-remarriage 
(Lagna Fattl and Pfitd^m) in the village. Reference is made to suob a 
tajc in a Kanarese insoription of Yirdava Singhana Deva (Fleet^ J.B. Br- 
K,A.S., Xlt, pp. 22f)* And whenever those same Ugnra three 
hundred and the five hundred and four*’, so runs the inscription, * asked 
with importunity they gave one coin such as is given on marriage oeca^ 
sions.*' The same in^ription mentions an impost of botehleaves on 
betel-leaf sellers and a tneasure of oil on each oil milU Harik^kuli and 
the contribution on the profits,'’ we read in this interesting dooument^ 
was the impost of heteMeaves levied on the road; and (there was 
allotted) to the same god one vism on each load of a beast of burden of 
betel leaves. Two of oil wore given on each oil milt, to pro¬ 

vide for the ceremony of averting the effects of the evil ©ye, which was 
B 5 
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held on Mondayeat the Smgvs^tiof that locality. Aod one oil mill was set 
apart for the god. Sixty oultivators gave a kajyfage of dried fniite, graioB, 
etc. And the reapers of the betel-planta wUl give (a contribution) w^n 
they reap, and the coneumera of hetel-leavea will mllingly give 
bntioii). The mioisters of the king shall recogniM these imposts. » n 
the sellers of betel leaves and areca-tiuts inside the village will give a 
(contribution) when they realise in cash the price that they obtain.’ 
This grunt was made by Dandaniyaka Puruaottama, an officer of the 
Yadava King Sihghanadeva, to a temple at Munoli in the Bdeaum die- 
trict, end the date of the inscription is lUB of the Sake era. This 
dearly shows how these imposts were common in Southern Indiam the 

13th century of the Christian era. 

These imposts were not however peculiar to South India alone i 
they are mentioned along with “ the rent of a Bania’s stall ” in an earlier 
North Indian Inscription, viz. the famous temple inscription of Siya- 
donl. which can be ascribed to the lOth century A.D., according to Prof. 
Kielhom. Among other donations recorded in this huge inscription, 
the following will be of special interest to us. 

[2«-27) (Samvat 994, VaiMkha vadi 5, SamkrAutau. The sellers 
of betel. 6avara. son of Kefiava. and Madhava, son of Iccii, gave an 
endowment realizing the payment of a vigrahadrammaxniovahaon every 
palika of leaves to the god (Viaiau), set up by Canduka. 

[27-28] Nagaka gave a polito of oil from every oil mill of the oil 

makers {?), 

[30-31] Samvat 1008, Magha^udi 11. Keiava, Durga^lyaand 
other oil makers, gave a palikei of oil from every oil mill to Sri Cakra* 
svamideva, set up by Purandata in the temple of Vijott ejected by 

CapdQ. , 

[36-39] Samvat 1035, iUgha vadi 9. The merchant Stidhara, 

eon of Mahaditya, assigned a quarter of a ^nmadadivarahadtamma, paid 
as the rent of a vith! to ^ri-Visnu-hhattoraka set up by Mahaditya in 
the temple of Vi?iiu erected by GendQ, (Kielhorn, Ep. ind., Vol. I, 

p. 168). 

1 do not contend that the imposts mentioned in the Munoli temple 
inscription and the voluntary gifts enumerated in the Siyadoni inscrip^ 
fciou were in all respects identical with the dues of the Patil, According 
to Mann the vill^e officer was entitled to all that the king could 
expect from a village. KautUya says that in lieu of a tax in cash some 
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villages wera allowed to pay the royal tax in the ^hape of graiDS, dairy 
prodacfcs, labour, military service, etc. In the abov# two inscriptioQs 
we find that imposts of betel-leaves, and a certain measure of oil from 
each oil mQl, were made in favour of a god. it quite unreasonable 
to suppose that the betel-leaf seller, the oilman, the slioeniak^r, the 
areca-nut seller (grocer) liad similarly offered to give the Pati! a share 
of their producej to which he was entitled according to the Jaws of 
Manu, and the existing imposts in favour of the village headman bad 
led to similar imposition in favour of the village god 1 

The Ba I litas or village artisans played an important part in Mara- 
tiia villages. They enjoyed hereditary monu|K>ly of their trade within 
the village^ aixd in the harvest time got a share of grains from each culti¬ 
vator, Fteferenee to the perquisites of the artisans 
is made in a Yidava in^dption dated 1175 of the ^aka era. 
(Fleet, J.B.Sr R.A.S., XII, p. 49). The Balutas were termed as K^ru 
in the Peshwft days abo. It is not therefore unreasonable to suppose 
that those existed tn the MnrUthjl villages in the 13th century A.D. 
also when .Uabarafltra was still under the Hindu Yiidava kings. 

From the village let us turn to the city* The ufliceF in charge of 
a Mar&tliZk town was the Kotwal and the officer in charge of a Mauryan 
city was styled as we learn from Kautilya aa Nagaraka. The Kotwal 
was a Police Magistrate and at the head of the city police. He had to 
dispose of all important disputes. Ho had to regulate prices. He had 
to take the census and keep a record of all persons coming into and 
leaving the city. He had to dispose of all disputes relating to roads, 
lanes and houses, and finally he had to fnrnbh monthly accounts to the 
government Dtari^^, Madhava Rav I, Vol. If, pp. 234-236) 

It La evident that the Marathi Kotwal had inherited some of his duties 
from the Mauryan N&garaka who also had to look to the affairs of his 
city”—^Tvhose asaistanis, the Gopas and the Sth&nikas, kept accounts 
and also took the census (what else can Kautilya mean when he says of 
the Gopa: ” he sliall not only know the caste, gotra, the name and 
occupation of both men and women m those households, but also ascer¬ 
tain their income and expenditure ” I). He also kept himself informed 
of all new arrivals^ through the Oopa and the Sthanika. The NAgaraka 
enforced regulations regarding houses and streets as well as sanitary 
regulations. He had to arrest thieves and to aearcb for bad characters 
with the help of the spies, and the city police (Kautilya, ArthetMstra^ 
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pp. 180-186 ftcd IL 27 a), Tliifl is not aU. We leam from Tone that at 
Pui^a, under the regime of Baji RAv Ilj no peraon eovild appear in the 
atreets! without being arrested, after the firing of the gun which took 
place at 10 at night. The prisoner wur detained till morning when he 
was dismisaed by the Kotwil. “ So strict is the discipline,” Tone tellfi 
us, " that the PeshwA himself had been kept prisoner a whole night for 
being out at improper hours." This regulation is, we find to our sur¬ 
prise, at least as old as Kautilya’a AxthaSastra. While recounUng the 
duties of the Nftgaraka the Mauryan statesman writes: “The inter¬ 
val between six n&liakas (21 hours) after the fall of night and six 
nAlikas before the dawn shall be the period when a trumpet shall be 
sounded prohibiting the movement of the people. The trumpet having 
been sounded, whoever moves in the vicinity of the royal buildings 
during the first or the last yfima (3 hours ?) of the period shall bo pun¬ 
ished with a fine of one pana and a quarter, and during the middle 
most yftmas with double the above fine, and whoever moves outside 
(the royal buildings or the fort) shall bo punished with four times the 
above fine. (Kautilya, ArtAaiasfro, p. 184.) 

Thus we find that tlie administrative divisions of MaharftstTa, the 
organization of the village communities, the organization of the city 
government were all based on the old Hindu system. The old Hindu 
institutions in most cases not only survived hut largely contributed to 
the development of the Marathi administrativo system. And if we 
examine the Marat-hA revenue and judicial systems, we will get further 
convincing proofs of the survival of the old Hindu mstitutions in 
MahArAstra. Even the MarAthI grant deeds and judgments will yield 
fresh evidence of this process of slow evolution of MarAthA institntious 
from the earlier Hindu institutions through successive stages. 


MEGIDDO: A STUDY IN MILITARY HISTORY. 

E. F. Oates, M.A., LLB,, I.E.S. 

Ifc was with a fijie Btnsct of the continuily of liistory that the latter- 
day conquetpf of the near East, the aucccasor of Thutmose III, Pojnpey, 
and Selim I, decided to name hia title of viscount from the long-dead 
village of Megiddo. Whether he was equally happily inspired when 
he united with it the name of the sleepy little watermg place of Felix¬ 
stowe may he doubted, though it was a natural addition, since there is 
no pleasure more keen than that derived from honour brought to or 
eonferred by one^s native town. However tliat may lie, thero is no 
doubt that tlie title which he assumed, that of Viscount AUenby of Megid¬ 
do and Felixstowe, is of profound hiatorical interest, carryiiig us back 
as it does in memory to the very dawn of history. For Megiddo as 
tlio name of a place has ceased to exist for centuries, and only in the 
records of history can the explanation of the title be found. 

For Megiddo, which occupied the site marked in modem maps as 
Khan el Lejjun (from the Latin Legio, tlie site of a Roman canton¬ 
ment), commanded, in tiie dawn of history, as ifc commanded in 191S 
A.D., the route between tlie two Lebanons from Egypt to the Eu- 
plirates. And in the mouth of May, 1479 B.C,, nearly three and a half 
millcnia ago, the army of Syria stood around Megiddo, on the northorn 
slopes of the Ridge of Carmel, awaiting the attack of the army of Egypt.* 
Thutmose HI had marched from his base in Egypt, and had reached 
Gaxa by April 28th, 1479 B.C. Marching north through the Shepholah 
and the sea-plain, ho crossed the plain of Sharon, and turning eastward, 
reached by May 10th the town of Yehem, the modem site of which is 
unknown. It was somewhere on the southern slopes of the Carmel range. 
The army of Syria was commanded by the King of Kadesh. It had 
occupied Megiddo, a strong fort, in the plain of Esdraelon or jezeeel, 
on the brook Kina, where it flows down the northern slopes of the 
Carmel ridge. 


• Sm Hrenstod'i A Hiatpry of Egypt," Chap. XVI. 
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The problem which faced Thutmose III was th^t of how to burBt 
tliTDugh the harrier of the Samaria hiils into the plain of Esdraelon or 
Jezrecl beyond. This was* though on a much larger acale^ ojcactly the 
problem v^hjeh faced General AUenby in 191S A.D. Three possible 
motets existed for Thutmose If I. One ran directly via Aruna through 
the pass of Megiddo, This inYOlYed the danger that as tlie pass was 
narrow^ the army could oidy move on a narrow front^ and might be 
de&trovcd in detail as it emerged from the pass* “ Will not horse come 
behind horse/* said hb fldvisersj and man behind man likewise I 
Shall OUT advance guard be fighting while our rearguard is yet stand¬ 
ing in Aninal”* Another route led southward via Taannch^ five miles 
south-east of Megiddo i the third went also by Arunalike the firstp but 
then swerved to the left northward through Zefti^ by using which road 
llie Egyptians would debouch on the north-west side of Megiddo, 

The kingf against the advice of his generals^ chose the direct route 
through the pass. On the iSth of May^ he advanced to Arunaj mov¬ 
ing at the head of his army. The night was passed there. By one 
o^clcxsk on the 14th the army had emerged from the hdls, and halted 
south of Megiddo, on the banks of the brook KLua. The Syrians appear 
to have antieipated that Thutmose III would march by Taanach, and to 
have concentrated their army too far south* Thuij the Egyptian passage 
of the pass, dangerous operation though it was,, seems to have been 
unopposed. Thutmose Til then pushed oat hh left wing to the west 
and north-west of the oit3% thereby tbreatening to cut off the enemy from 
retreat norHiward. General Allenby^ once again on a vastly larger 
scale, did, as we shall see, exactly the same thing with his own left 
wingj and with correspondingly vaster results, 

fn the ensuing battle the army of Egypt was completely vietorioua.. 
The enemy fled headlong to Megiddo in fear^ abandouing their horses 
and their ebariotft of gold and silver, and the people hauled them up, 
pulLu^g them by their clothing into thjfl city; the people of this city 
having closed it against them and lowered clothing to puD them up into 
this city.*" f 

After a siege the city stirrendered. Tlie King of Kadesh had how¬ 
ever escaped. 

Among the spoil of tlie battle and the city were 924 chariots, 223S 

* AnciaSit Raconifi of Up 

t BrDBdtDfTft '* AnCieiLt Rewd* of Bgypt/' II, 430. 
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hoK^e-ip 200 suits of srmourt 2000 larg<^ oat tie and 2 3,600 smaller beast 
together with 113,000 bushels of com, reaptH] in the plain of Esdraelon 
around AlegiddUp 

Such \vft« this first battle of history of which any detailed record 
survives. It was fought on the 16th of May^ 1479 E.C»i and rosuU^ in 
the utter defeat of the army of Syria by the army of Egypt. 

The question nnw arises! '*Wby did General Allenhy,\vhof^eo|>era¬ 
tions in Turkish Syria and Palestine ranged over the whole of the 
country, take his title from this obscure battle of nld-ivurld time, nearly 
three thousand five hundred years ago ? XK>rd Allenby of Jerusalem 
wus perhaps barred as a title, because no man can be great enough to 
take his title from that sacred city- But why not Lord Allenby of 
Damascus, of Aleppo^ of Nablus, of Jericho ? Why Lord Allenby of 
Megiddo, a place where no fighting on any large scale took place in his 
i>perations, and which, by that name at least, is not mentioned in his 
ciespateh of 31st October, which described the overthrow of the 

Turkish army of Syria 1 For the fact that a great battle took place 
over three thousand years ago somewhere tn hk theatre of operations is 
no justification for naming his title from that battle. We should smile 
at Earl Haig of Crevy t Baron Marshall of Arbelftp or Viscount JelUcoe 
id Trafalgarp 

Let iiB see first what the despatch says alKnit Megiddo, or rather 
its modem representative, El Lejjuu. 

Thanks to the rapidity with which the infantry broke through 
both Turkkh systems of defence, the cavalry obtauicd a good start. 
By noon the leading troops of the Desert Mounted Corps had reached 
Jelameh, Tell el Drurh^ and Hudeira, eighteen miles north of the origi- 
nal front line. After a brief rest the advance was continued. The 5th 
Cavalry Divisjioo moved north to Eai Zerghaniyeb. It then turotcd 
north eastj and, riding through the hills of Samaria pant Jarak, des- 
eended into the plain of Esdraelon at Abu Sbusheh- The I3tli Cavali^^ 
Brigafle w^aa then directerl on Nazareth, the 14th on El Afule, 

The 4th Cavalry Division turned north-east at Kh, ea Sumrah, 
and followed the valley of the Wadi Arab into the hills. The valley 
gradually iiarrowa as the pasa at Musmns is reached. 

The enemy had sent a battalion from El Afule to hold thia pass, 
but only ite advanced guard arrived in time. Overeoming its resis- 
tance^ the cavalry encountere<l the remainder of the battalion at El 
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I^ejjutu The 2nd LatiecrH charged, killing with the lance, and 
captured the remainder, some 470 in number. 

The 4th Cavalry Division then marched to El Afule, u'hich it reached 
at 08.00, half an hour after capture by the 14tU Cavalry Brigade, 

In the meantime the J3th Cavalry Brigade of the oth Cavalry Divi¬ 
sion, riding across the plain of Esdradon, had reached Nasiaieth, the 
sit© of the Yildcrim General Headquarters, at 05.30. Fighting took 
place in the streets, some 2000 prisoners being captured. Eiman von 
Sandem had already made good hU escape, but his papers and some of 
his staff were taken. The Brigade then marched to El Afu1<‘; arriving 
there as the 4th Cavalry Division rode down the Plain of Jeareel to 
Beiaan, which it reached at 16.30, having covered some eighty miles in 
thii'ty-four hours. The 4tli Cavalry Division detached a regiment to 
aeiste the railway bridge over the Jordan at Jisr Mejamio. 

The Australian Mounted Divkiun, which had followed tlie 4th 
Cavalry Division into the Plain of Esdruelon, was directed on Jenin, 
w'hcrc the road from Messudic to El Afule leaves the lulls. Jenin was 
rcachetl at 17.30, and was captured after a sharp light, a large number 
of prisoners being taken. 

Thus within 36 hours of the commeneement of the battle, all the 
main outlets of escape remaining to the Turkish Vllth and VITItli 
armies had been closed. They could only avoid oapture by using the 
tracks which run soutli'~oast from the vicinity of Nablus to the crossings 
over the ,Tordau at Jisr el Damieh. These were being rapidly denied to 
them.’'* 

So General Allenby in his own words tells the story of the cavalry 
dash in Syria of the 19th and 20th of September, 1918, from a small 
operation in which he derives hia title of Megiddo. Thus we see^ tliat 
his title derives from n small skirmish, in which n regiment of cavalrv, 
the 2nd Lancers, after brushing aside the advanced guard of a Turkish 
regiment which tried to hold the pass through wJiieh Thutiiiose HI 
passed in 1*79 B.C., marehed on, exactly as did the Egyptian king, to 
Megiddo or El Lt*jj*un, and charged the rest of tlie regiment there, kill¬ 
ing 46 and capturing all the rest, about 470. It was a brilliant little 
victory, but after all only a little one. Just as the Syrians of three 
thousand years ago contributed to their own defeat by not meeting 

• Sir Edmund .AlloDby'B Third DBap4t«h, (Ut*d aist Octot^r, IWI8. Rupriiited in 
John Bwhaa’s *■ History of the War” (KbIoob}. pp, MS-SSl, 
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Tliutmotje III in thcf pas^bt, so the Turks, who had uiL’ant to place a 
whole battalion to hold the pass, could only get a part, itJ* advanced 
guard, there in time. So tliis important point waa lost ^vith scarcely a 
struggle, and the defeat o^f tho regiment in tlie plain beyond at Megiddo 
naturally followed, in the case of tho Turks as in the ease of the anoLcul: 
Syrians, But whereas the ancient battle of Megiddo was a very con¬ 
siderable fight, tills modem one of Lord AUenby's was a mere skirmLdi 
So again we ask, " Why Lord Allenby of Megiddo ? ” 

Tile fact is that that little skirmish at Megiddo was, from some 
points of view, the decisive event in the decisive njierations whioh lefl 
up to the Turkish debacle of October, 1913, 

‘To undentand this statement it is uecesary to examine the military 
situation which existetl on the 18th of September, 1918, in Palestine 
and Syria** 

In September of that year the German General Liman von Sanders 
and his Turkisi) army lield a front which ran from the coast north of 
Ja'ffia tUrougii the hills of Epliraim to a point half-way between Nablus 
and Jerusalem, and thence to the Jordan and down its eastern bank to 
tbe Dead Sea. On their left flank, but a good distance to the soulii- 
east the Arabs of Shcrif Feisol threatened them near Maan, Against 
this menace the Turks had their IVth Army, under Kutchnk Jemal 
Paiiha, east of the Jordan and Dead Sea, West of the Jordan, facing 
tlie British army, were posted on a straight front from east to west, 
from JLsr ed Damieh to just north of Jaffa, the Vllth Army, under Fev«i 
Pasha, and the VIIItli Army, under Jevad Pasha. Tiie total strengtii 
in line, excluding the garTisoiis of Maan and the Hedjaz Railway prials, 
was 32,000 rifles, 4000 sabres, and 400 guns. In reserve at Tiberias, 
Nazareth, and Haifa, were 3000 rifles and 30 guns. 

Such was the army of Syria which now again, SpS bo often in his¬ 
tory, was destined to lie overthrown by the army of Egyiit. But never 
before had the army of Egypt assumed so strange a mien. For among 
these modem Egyptians were Mahometans from India, Arabia, and Al¬ 
geria, Siklis, Rajputs, Gurkhas, and Hindus of a liundred castes, coin- 
panies of Jews, coal-black negroes from the Dark Continent. Armenians, 

* Ffjndm^ die publicBtion otEIciAl ACPOLiDla o( tho bntt1», Jotiti Htichftii*i '‘ AUi«> 
tofv of ihe War”, XXin. Ch&ptor CLXH.ibmI w ith S-hfl ^ ]|i9 

avEkildlalc nnrrmtivtt Major H. O, ^‘With tits Britigli Army in the< Holy lAnd 

rvachod iDdJa toc lata for mo tc ujU it IQ tJib paper. 
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AiigtraUang and ~N^w Zealanders from the other end irf the world* men 
from the Britis^h Went Indies and from the Capej French^ Italiansp and 
few in numbers* but the heart and soul of allp Britons from England. 
[d all* excluding Feisal*s troops, there were 57*000 rifles^ 13*000 sabres, 
and 540 g^uus. Thus Lord AUenhy had that superiority which a general 
most desires, superiority of numbers. He had also a superiority in alt 
ebie, in morale, in equipment, and above all^ lie could see whiie hia 
enemy was blind, since he was^ crushingly superior in the air. 

The communieations of the enemy*s VI 1th and VIlith armies were* 
from a militar)^ standpoint* poor, since they both ran through Beisanto 
Damascus. The Vlllth army's eoinmiinicatiotis owing to the nature of 
the ground took a sweep round by El A fide to Beisan, running thence 
either by mad of the Sen of Galilee or else crossing the Jordan 
north of Bcisan and in common with the communioations of the other 
two Turkish armies, joining the Hedja^ Railway to Damascus at Deraa. 
It 13 clear that if Genenil Allenby could seize FJ Afule* Beisan, and 
Deraa, ho would have the enemy in a huge trap from which there would 
be no escape. This was the task which General Allenby set liiuiBelf. 

It is obvious that his otiiy possible clianee of reaching the vital 
points before the enemy could get back to them was to pierce the ene¬ 
my front at one point and pour through the gap some force which could 
move more rapidly than the enemy could retreat, i e. cavalij. Lieuten¬ 
ant-General Sir Edward Bulfin, eomnianding the 2let Corps, which 
included the Lahore and Meerut D[visionattackctl the Turkish Vlflth 
army at a.m. on Thursday* the l#fch of Septrmberp in the plain of 
Sharon and in the hills to its right. Having broken through the ene- 
ray*B line, the 21st Corps wheeled to the right, after reaching the Nahr 
Falik, so to leave the road along the coast free foe the cavalry, 
which now poured tliroagh the gap in the enemy's line, in order to 
make their dash fur El Afule, Beisan, and Dcraa. Meantime thu 20th 
Corps under Lieutenant-General Chetwode pressed north against Fevsi 
Pasha's VlTth army. Soon* on this I9th Septemberr, was seen the apec- 
tacle of two Turkish armies, the Vllth and the VHIth. pouring north¬ 
ward in retreat, and hotly pressed by the pursuing infantry of the two 
British Corps, The MlTth army was utterly routed, and fled along the 
roads leading to Nablus and MeBsudie. The Ilth army fought better* 
but by the evening of the 20th our line bad been pnghed north to a 
front which ran south-east from Bakka through Attara and Mossudie to 
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the Jordan at a \mTit south of the croe^siiig at Jiar ed Damieh, The 
couDtry was hilly, and the Turka were resiatiiig strongly along this line. 

But already on that 20th of September their fate had been sealed. 
The operations described in the despatch, i>art of which haa been 
quoted above, had taken place^ and the jaw?^ of the trap had olosod. 
By midday on tlie ISth the cavalry had completed twenty miles of 
their lightning dash northward through the gap in the enemy's right, 
which Lieutenant-General Bo I da had made. That afternoon they 
penetrated the hllh of Samaria; by 8 AM. on tlie 20th, the 4th Cavalry 
DiviBion had reached Meglddo (El Lejjuoli, where the brilliant little 
action of the 2nd Lancers took place, and passed on to El Aftile* which 
it reached half an hour after its capture by the J4tb Brigade ; the 13th 
Cavalry Brigade of the 5th Cavat^* Division, operating more to the 
left, had meantime reached Nazareth by am. on the 20th, 
whence it turned sonth to El Afule to block the enemy’s retreat. By 
the night of the 20th the 4th Cavalry Division rt^ached Beisan, having 
matched eighty miles in 34 hours. The railway bridge over the Jordan 
near by was at once seized. Meantime the last possible hole in the 
toils on the northward side, the road due north through Jenin^ was 
closed by the capture of that place by the Australian Mounted 
Division. The jaws of the trap had snapped. Of what value w^as it 
that the Vllth and portions of the VTTIth Turkish armies were resists 
ing with enstomary Turkbh tenacity as the infantry of Bui tin and 
Chetwode*s Corps pressed them north ? If they held their ground, no 
food or ammunition or reinforcements could reach them. If they 
retreated, they could but retreat into the arms of the hostile cavalry 
estabilished at Beisan, El Afule, Jisr el Mujamia and Jenbi in their 
rear. 

One possible way of escape retnained^ Could the beaten armies 
croa-i the Jordan, at Jisr ed Dam ieh^ whieh they still held, and Join 
.Jemal Pasha^s IVtii Turkish army ? At L30 am. on the 22ud that 
hope failed, when the crossing was seized by West Indians and New 
Zealanders, The latter pressed on viu Es Salt t^j Amman, joined 
Fekal^ and his Arabs^ and drove the Turkish army north along 

the Hediaz railway, along which it retreated only to find that FeisaTs 
right wing had wheeled round and gaining touch with part of the 4th 
Cavalry Division at Er Bemte had entrenched themselves north of Derim 
across the IVth Turkish army's cummuniciitions with Damascus. The 
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4th Cavalry had moved out of BeiatiTi on the 25th Sept, en 

r&ute to The Turlci&h IVth army ceased to e^Iat^ and, any 

remnanta that esaaped north of Dcrna foond further retreat uselef^s^ 
tliTough the fall of Damaseua^ which Feisul and tlie British forces entered 
on October lat. Meantime on the west of the Jordan the VUth and 
\'Jnth Turkish armies had likewise ceased to exist, operations subst ' 
quent to the 28th September consisting chiefly of the rounding np of 
bodies of bewildered men anxious to surrender. In twelve days three 
Turkish armies had ceased to exist, while 80,000 prisoners and nearly 
400 guns had been captured. Nothing but a broken mob now lay be- 
tween General Allenby and Aleppo p and if necesaary^ Constantinople, 
And all this bewildering snoeess took place lieeausc the cavalry of 
the 4lh and 5th Divisions carried out the work allotted to them with' 
out a hitch and to perfection. Had the cavalry been held up at Lhc 
^fegiddo passj hud even a temporary delay been enforced by the Turks 
upon the horsemen in their passage of the Carmel Eidge^ the succaaa 
could not have l>een so overwhelming, since time in an operation of 
this aort is all important^ and the two Turkish armies west of Jordan 
might have had time to cross the river at Jisr d Mujamia. Whether 
rtoy better defemee of the Carmel Ridge and of the Megiddo pass 
m particular was feasible for the Turks in the existing situation is 
doubtful^ Actually the defensive capabilities of the Carmel Ridge im¬ 
paired no delay upon the advancing cavalry; and the complete little 
victory of the 2nd Lancers, where a whole regiment was killefl or cap¬ 
tured without any appreciable delay being entailed in the advance, 
mere ekirmisb though it was compared to the great battles of this and 
other campaigns of the Great War, ao typified in itself the military 
perfection of the strategy and the oiccution of General Allenhy'a plans 
in this marvellous victory^ that, combined with the fact that it ensured 
the success of these plans, it was fitting that the site of the fight should 
give its name to the victor of the whole campaign. But the deciding 
fftctcr In General Allenby's choice was doubtless the historical associa¬ 
tions of the site of the modern village of El Lejjun, reminding u.s hy 
its very name of the Roman legions which once held the pass for the 
City of the Seven Hilts^ but reminding ns most of all in its ancient 
name of Megiddo that the site of a decisive operation in thia the latest 
battle of Syrian histoiy was also the site of the fir^t. 
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ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 

Sa9.\dhar Ray, M.A,, BX., Profeaaor, University Law CoUege, CtUcuUa. 

The* origin of human «peech has boon traced to what ia called roots 
by grammariAni? and philologists have accepted this view. The present 
essay is an attempt to go behind the roots in search of an explanation 
for them. 

Human speech is the outcome of thought and is produced with the 
help of certain organs of the human body. Its origin therefore must 
have a psychological as well as an evolutionary history . These may be 
grouped together and called biological history of the origin of human 
speech. And this histoiy fr(}m the nature of things must be prehistoric. 
The origin of speech in man like many other things relating to 
him may be best learnt under modem conditions from infants. It is 
wonderful how babies Icam to speak and understand a language fairly 
well within the short space of about a year and half without much tuto¬ 
rial aid. Babies have no national language. They can leam any langu¬ 
age they hear spoken before them. Inaamuch as they are human 
they have inherited certain feelings and capacities from the lower ani- 
maU and start life with them. When they hear people speak the 
sound is carried by the auditory nerve to the appropriate centre of 
the brain which receives and retains the 'impression. Thus is de¬ 
veloped what is called the widitartf word centre. At this stage the baby 
cannot utter what he hears. He merely goes on receiving and retaining 
the impressions. The next step is to gradually get aix'^ustomcd to the 
movements of bis own vocal oigans in the utterance of Ida own inarti¬ 
culate sounds and also to observe how the people around him speak. 
In this way certain impressions are also carried to the appropriate 
centre of his brain. This centre is known as the glossoktnaesthetic 
word centre* which receives and retains the impressions of the aforesaid 
movements. After these different impressions arc registered in the brain 
the baby begins to tiy to utter the sounds lie has heard. He makes 
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FQpeat{>d attempts) tQ utti^r them and iiltimateij succeeds in roprodneing 
the easy cues. It is not to be supposed that the two processes^ one 
thmugli the ear and the other through the eye, follow each other sue- 
cp$$ively. They go on simoltaueonsly. As soon as the oar hears the 
sounds^ the eye observes tjie movements which accompany their utter- 
aiice ■ and thus aasociation is formed between the impressions of the 
aforesaid centres. When tills goes on for some time, the baby begins 
to reproduce the sounds and eventually Hiiccaeds in reproducing them ; 
but at this stage he doea not understand the meaning of the words 
w'hicli those HOuuds represent. This comes later on. First comes the 
jihybiological excitement of the brain centre^ then follows the under* 
standing of its meaning. The baby may repeat the i^und ma several 
times, yet he does not know who is meant by that woivb Even when 
he comes to know that it means an individual, he may not know whom 
it refers to^ for he calls almost everybody by that namc^ 

The figure in the margin shows the left lobe of 
the hraiii. The audiiorf/ word centre and the 
gtassokiniii€slAet%c word centre are situated in this 
side of the lobe^ except in the case of left-handed 
persons in whom they are situated on the right 
side. For the mere utterance of word-sou ndf? the 
excitement of tha^e two centres marked a and g is 
.Hufficient; but for understanding their meanings further centre must 
be developed which may be called the {nieli^twU word-centre. This is 
shown above the other two and marked L Gome physiologists believe 
that the auditory word centre is developed in the posterior third of the 
third {or inferior) left frontal convolution in all right-handed men, who 
form the vaat hulk of mankind. 

Without noticing the condioting theories as to the centres anti 
their inter connection it may he safely said that rnan^s language does 
not exist as a perfected faculty,” * but depends upon the development 
of a number of special centres in the brain. These oentros do not or 
may not be developed togetlier. In aphasia some patients cannot 
utter words distinctly but can understand them; other patients may 
utter them but have forgotten their meaning. It is clear that the 
speech or the understanding is affected according as the one centre or 
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tbo other is affected pathologically, Hupiati speech^ therefore, is not 
ao entire or perfected faculty but deveioped afcep by step and gradually 
aa the diffeit-m centres of the brain develop. But it should be le- 
membered that speech and brain react upon each other. As speech 
depends upon the development of the brain centres, so the hiain 
centres in their turn are developed hy tlie improvement of the si>eeel! 
or culture of language. 

All human language is made up of words. They are the products of 
thonglit and are uttend with the help of the vocal organs. These 
latter arc the vocal chonls. the larynjCt the palate, the tongue, thi- 
cavity of the mouth and the li[)S. ft is clear, therefore, that any ani¬ 
mal that has got these vocal organs or their substitutes and Iihb got 
the necccssarj' development of the brain, specially of the grey matter 
in the eerehrum. may form a language similar to man. But those 
that are defective in anyone respect cannot he expected to fonn il. 
Some birds can utter words listed by man becauj^c they poftaeas the 
vocal organ analogous to man and have some fair development of the 
vocal and auditory wordeentres. But their cerebrum not being 
so much developed as in man they have not been able to appropriately 
develop the intellectual centres ami therofore are incapable of forming 
anything like even an approach to human language. But tbLs does 
not aignify that they Lave no speech or language appropriate to them 
and their needs. For we know rao«t animals do communicate their 
thonghts to each other in their own way. 

This brings us to certain feelings which we have in common with 
the lower animals. Hunger, pain, pleasure, fear, the sexual feelings, 
etc., are to bo found in the lower animals also: These have their 
appropriate expressions, Oectaln sounds ate naturally connected with 
them. Whenever any such feeling is ex perienced and appropriate sounds 
are emitted, they get themselves registered in the brain or what is 
its forerunner in the lower animals. When the registration takes 
place in tho brain or in the ganglionic cells of several individuals of the 
same species or varieties, the sounds emitted by one individual are 
understood by the others who may respond to such oatU, As soon 
this stage isreached, the animals have passed the mere individualistic 
stage and enter into the gregarious or social stage of various degrees of 
development. The understanding of sounds due to any partioular feeb 
ing raises those to the dignity of what may bo called their words, behind 
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which lie the concepts associated with that fccUng. The different feel¬ 
ings mentioned aboTc thiiK come to give rise to different eoncepta through 
the medioni of such sounds as are understood by others and so can be 
regarded as words from the point of view of the Rniinals who utter or 
understand them. The stages are sounds, words, concepts. It should 
further be noted here that certain feelings are naturally expressed by 
gestures even by the animals, which may or may not bo accompanied by 
sounds^ If they are so accompanied then the sounds emitted may, in 
the couirse of time, be understood by others; and these sounds may also 
bo spoken of as tvords used by those animals to express certain feelmga 
u hioh readily find au mterpretatlon with others of the same community. 

These really are not words in our sense of the term; but we may 
look upon them as raw materials for the formation of our words. In 
short, when in the course of evolution man is reached^ these Prounds or 
cries or calls having a meaning among the lower animals may he looked 
upon the roots, originally expressive of such concepts as the sounds 
imply- Conceptual word-sounds represent auch concepts as the sounds 
express to the other individuals, both among the lower animals and 
among men. 

It will easily appear after this that lower animals will after a cer¬ 
tain stage of evolution come to possess a fund of what they may call 
their twrds, which arc nodenitood by others of their community as 
appropriate to each different feeling of which they are an expression, 
iCow, as in the coura© of evolution man must Uav© inherited such feel¬ 
ings and such or similar modes of expression, he must by the very law 
of descent or heredity have started with a fund of hereditary concepts 
expressive of his different feeUngs or perceptions which would, if noth¬ 
ing adverse happened, in due course naiutally lead him to form words 
which others of his community would understand in the same f^nse. 
But prehistoric man Cfould not have had a language as developed as 
our owUj nor approaching it. It has been doubted if he had anything 
like a spoken language* Some philologists, as Darwin has noted,have 
inferred that when man first became widely diffused h© was not a 
speaking animal * * But this view seems no longer tenable, Man's erect 
liosition certainly gave him a superiority over the anfchropomorphoas 
apes in the command of the action of respiration, which greatly facilita¬ 
ted the formation of words. It ia more probable that ho could utter 
:;iigniGcant sounds from the time when he first rose to form a distinct 
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species^ for even the ehimpan^ec and theomagntan can do so; but these 
could harcUy be oalled speech or language in the present sense of the 
terni. As wv have seen, formation of words and sentences presupposed 
the neceftsaiy amount of development in the different brain centres. 
From the skull-capacitj of prehistoric man, this amount of development 
does not seem lihely to have been reached* The proportion between the 
weight of the body and that of the brain gives a fair idea of inteileotuai 
development. This proportion in the case of orangutan is -i-jrrp in the 
case of Pithecanthropus erectus (as the half-ape, half-man sort of animal 
Jias been oalled) is and in the ease of man ^ approximately* In 
the years Prof. Doubois discovered in Java the upper part 

of a skull, part of a lower jaw, three teeth and a left-thigh bone. 
These were believed to belong to a man-like creature of the Pliocene 
age, representing a form which could hardly be called human and 
yet ’waa more highly developed than the simian. Dr, Duckworth 
calls him a Caliban, a missing link something between the human 
and the simian. This creature had been named PithecaTiffiropua erectus. 
The weight of the thigh bone gives an approximate idea of the weight of 
the body, and the capacity of the skull gives an idea of the weight of the 
brain matter enclosed in it. We thus arrive at a conclusion about the 
proportion between the two; and the dgnres given above approxU 
raately show it. From these it will bo seen that the position of this Cali¬ 
ban is intermediate between the undoubted man and the undoubted ape. 
Its brain weight was little more than half that of an average civilized 
man. In still higher developments of the ‘* link'\ which have since 
been traced,* ifc is believed that spoech of a rudimentary kind existed. 
Here we reach Proto-man. 

From these considerations, it may appear clear that neither Pithe¬ 
canthropus erectus nor Proto-mati could have had what we call speech 
or language ; for thcir thoughts must have been few and nearly as low 
as in the anthropomorphous apes. The possession of vocal organs 
capable of uttering human words does not necessarily imply capacity 
to form Language In our sense of the term. 

But animals very low' iu the scale of evolution utter sounds quite 
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diatinot and audible, oftentimes abrupt^ sharp or even deep. Words 
have been traced to roots and thej are almost always sharp, abrupt 
sounds, sometimee deep also. Xakfng the sounds produced by the lower 
aolmak into conaideratlon, the hrst thing that strikes us is the fact 
that these sounds arc not always uttered by the moiilh. Various parts 
of the Iwdy^ such as legs, abdomen, back, wings, etc.^ are brought into 
requisition for the purpose of producing sounds. Rubbing the legs, 
abdomen or back, striking or Happing the wings are common methods 
of producing sounds among insects, spiders, fishes, amphibians or birdsp 
These sounds are produced by insects not always, but under the excite¬ 
ment of various emotions mentioned above, specially under the excite- 
nient of the breeding season. Some insects rub their legs and pro¬ 
duce sounds in that season. All the resEi of the year they do not emit 
sounds at all Such is the case, as has often Iw^cn observe^l^ with spiderH 
also. Animals so highly developed as some fiahes^ which are ordinarily 
mute, have eometimes been known to produce sounds in the breeding 
season. Frogs among the amphibians are most vocal during this season, 
which is the rainy season. At this time their sounds become deep^ loud 
and sonorous. They are almost mute during the other seasons. Moat 
of the snakes are generally mute, but during the breeding season they 
utter clear, sharp, hissing sounds. Among the mammalia, the cow, the 
ass, thfl bufialo, the cat and oven some monkeys utter deep loud sounds at 
the time of sexual disturbance. This sound is generally uttered by their 
females, but sometimes also by the male, as in the ease of the ram and 
the bull. Most of these animals have no spec lal breeding seasons for the 
male; but the females have their rutting season periodicallyp and it is 
just at this time that they utter tho peculiar deep and loud sounds so 
well knowm to breeders. The case of birds requires special mention. 
They are the most vocal of all lower animals. At the breeding season, 
they, and epocially the males, strut and danco and utter very loud 
and musical sounds in the presence of the female. These sounds are 
harmonious and sweet even to the human ear. "Their whole Hfo is 
saturated with love/’ 

Thus the butterfiies, spiders, amphibians, fishes, birde and eveusome 
mammalia exhibit physiological disturbance at the breeding season. 
Their blood circulation is quicker, their temperature higher, their ex- 
ternal colour brighter or more flushed at this season than at any others 
The sounds that even the lowest among them (the insects) utter eventu- 
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ally relieve them of this distnrbanoet arid the more devdoped amon;^ 
the lower animala aeon discover the elEoaey of this mode of relief, ft 
ia in this way when they have often derived beneht from involuntary 
emiseion of sotmds that they begin to use them as culls to the opposite 
aex. The otbor feelingB mentioned above also lead to Home physin- 
logica] disturbance and conseqnent emission of involuntary so on da, but 
I behove It is the sexual feeling which a^tates them moat and therefore 
contrjbntes moat to the eventual formation of language. The sounds 
produced by this disturbance make greater impression on the brain (or 
what It; its the equivalent) as well as tncrcase the benefit derived. These in 
course of time get connected together by association, through the fibres 
connecting the appropriate neurons or nerve centres, giving rise to 
what is known as association of ideas, Tims what was originally a 
physiological disturbance gradually becomej apsyohological impression; 
and when this rises to the level of concepts, these latter form the basis 
of language. The opposite sex hnds no difficulty in understanding the 
meaning of these sounds or oaUs and thenceforth they become 
I symbols or sounds with meaning, which the opposite sex understands. 
The next step is that of concepts. Thenceforth the appropriate concep¬ 
tual sounds !nay be looked upon as the word# of the animals who utter 
the sounds and understand tliem^ They may in the course of evolution 
fumx anfl in all probability have aetually formed roots of human language: 
but for the animals themselves they are as good as words for the inter¬ 
change of thought. 

If we consider man himself, it m seen tliat even he i$ oftentimes 
relieved by uttering sharp^ deep and abrupt sounds when physiologi¬ 
cally much disturbed, as by anger, fear, pleasure, pain, love and such 
other emotions. Both the lower animals and man feel relieved from 
high nervous disturbance by uttering these soundsp It is wonderful 
how even after human language has so far advanced, man often 
unconsciously utters these sounds and feeU relieved, and have, therefore, 
included them as words in his vocabulary. 

Human language has a sentimental as well as an intellectual side. 
So it has been from the beginning even in the case of the lower animalE 
from whom man has inherited this double aspect and subsequently 
improved upon the latter. The sentimental side of language has, it 
seems^ received Its highest development among birda^ whoso whole life 
is love and who can utter sounds of all descriptions, whereas the 
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iatellectusLl side of languago has received its highest deveioptuent in 
nmn who is most iDtelicctual of all animals. 

From what has boea said above, it is clear that the progress from 
mere sounds to concepts, that is to say, from the physical to the 
psychological plane, is essential to form language. 

If, then, we take the lower animals again, we are confronted with 
the qaestion: W hat is it which has thus raised sounds into coneepta 
and thus into words in the present sense of the terms ? *’ The answer 
must bo that each and every variety of excitement due to the different 
feelings has made its own contribution to the result. But I lay the 
greatest stress on the contribution made by the sexual feeling at the 
breeding season. The reason will appear presently. Hunger, fear, 
pain, pleasure, and anger do not regard another individual to the aartie 
extent as the sexual feeling ; nor do they, I believe, contribute to the 
process of evolution as much as the latter. Hunger in the lower 
animals is a self-regarding feeling, except in the case of gregarious or 
social animals. The hungry animal has to find its own food. Pain, 
pleasure, fear and anger may not be entirely self-regarding; but all 
of them, except pleasure, result in fighting or struggle. These latter have 
not been able to retain the importance assigned to them by Darwin, 
Wallace or Huxley in the work of evolution. Sympathy and co-opera- 
tion are more essential for evolution of species than struggle or fight. 
If this is so, the other feelings enumerated above must yield place to 
the sexual feeling, From the nature of things, this fcfeling could not 
have been self-itgarding from the very beginning, but must have 
required association with another individual for ihs satisfaction. The 
sounds resulting from sexual disturbance were soon understood by the 
opposite sex and led to union of the one individual with the other. 
From this arose offspring, which in the course of evolution was the 
centre of many higher and nobler feelings in the community. With 
the increase of offspring all aaimals, including man, spread over the 
surface of the earth and formed different units of varying degrees 
of cohesion in different centres of aggregation. AU the higher and nob¬ 
ler feelings and thoughts owe their origin to the formation of society, 
and the improvement of the language is abo due to the same ciroum- 
stance. We may, therefore, say that the sexual feeling not only played 
the most important part in the origin of language but also in its im- 
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provemeDts. thia point of view rightly deaervca 

its aamfl>* 

The mentiona nine ro^ of which the se.tojxl f js pierced 

firflt in the enumeratioo^ NAniaDidh&Dam adds ono more rctsa (the 
to thiSj but at the same time gives to the eexual ram the 
first p!aee. Mukuta considers (affection towards children) 

as a derivative of the sexual rasa^ almost in th# sense we have 
spoken j above, ae ehildren arc the outcome of this ro^. It b dear 
therefore, why of all the feelings the sa3!;ual has been called the adirasa, 
as Sdt according to Amara means the first or foremost^ and this rasa 
is tho most important of all the mental conditions. As mental condi¬ 
tions have played the most important part in the origin of language 
and in its improvement, the first or foremost of them (the adfVnsti) 
must be considered to have made the most important contribution 
to the result* Hence^ as has been said above, adirasa fully deservea its 
name. 

* Thifi vIoWr 1 belidVe, HdcditioJIjr ngroBd H-itb the view taken hy tho Satiskrit autheri'- 
tiefl; for tliej^ almt-Hit kimf inbly glVo the first piece to tho baxiioJ. Ln tWtr enC.iDera- 

tion of tho diffsroot 
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SOME FEATURES OF BANKING IN INDIA. 

RAMACIUKUIiA RaU liA^AVARSUp M.A., F.E.E.S. 

Th® fitriicing f^^ature of the Indian money market is the 

of the banking capital or loanable money. A notable 
demonatraifon of this fact \b YiHihle every year in the rifnc of the Bank 
rate doring the busy eeason. As J* M* Keynes has aaid^ "'the average 
Bank rate in India is not high but the uia^imuni figure to which it rlaes 
is a high one ” ; and this is no doubt a common fe^iture of all countries 
which finance their trade requirements with borrowed capital obtained 
from elsewhere notably from the London money market. More than one 
financial authority hae commented on this shortage of trade capital in 
India. Financial facilities are an important desideratum at the present 
time in our country because a new economic era is setting in* Capital 
U required for the financing of new Railways, developing forcf^ts^ and 
constructing public workii of a reproductive character. The economic 
development of our eountry would be seriously hampered if auffieiont 
capital is not available and the olock of industrial progress would 
reoeive a check and be impeded for a time. The extension and 
development of the exiaiing industries alone, not to speak of the other 
immenise Indu&triaL potentialities that exist now in India^ require a 
huge amount of capita]. In the past decade, there was an appreciable 
widening of industrial activity in India and such works as the Tata 
Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur^ the starting of Cement Works, the 
working of the hydro-electric machinery in Mysore, Kashmir and 
Western Ghata afford an ample demonstration of a new-born Industrial 
activity. Many other projects were under constroction and would have 
been undertaken^ but the war arrested the industrlai movement in our 
countiy. The capitalists felt nervous about the future of thci^ new 
industries and to add to this it wag difficult to obtain the skilled and 
expert mechanics and the needed machinery and plant from Europe. 
Fortunately for India^ and for the British Empirep an era of peace has set 
in. Our minds wdl now be turned towards industrial developments 
Already a host of companies have bi^en started in such great 
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profusion that aU sober-minded economiste aiB iocliued to sound a note 
of warning at the feFerish rate of growth of new companies. They fear 
that this boom would end in a catastrophe similar to that which we 
experienced when the " Swadeshi ’* wave swept over the whole country. 
The bitter experieacc of those times is fraught with lessons and the 
mrepreneyn are expected to be more careful of the results. Besides, 
conditions have much improved since then and there need be no 
unnecessary apprehension and unwise expectation that our new-born 
companies are foredoomed to failure. The war has revealed to us our 
own industrial possibilities and the activities of the Munitions Board 
have revealed to us various sources on which capital can be profitably 
utillged. A number of new schemes to harness the waterfalls of the 
H eatorn Ghats are bound to come, and it is contemplated that fresh 
capital would be attracted to extend the steel works. The smeltiug of 
zinc and copper, and the produetiou of sulphuric acid on a commercial 
scale, the treatment of coke by-products and the production of ''heavy ” 
chemicals and aniline dyes on a commercial scale, the manufacture of 
textile machinery and mill accessories, the building of steam and oil 
engines, are some of the numerous industrial activities that are contem¬ 
plated by organisers of India's industrial development. To perform 
these feata successfully capital is needed. It has been aa oft-quoted 
remark that many of the joint-stock companies failed for want of 
capital at the nick of the time. Thus capital has always been, and 
will be, an important consideration for some time to come. The 
amount of loanable capital that lies at the disposal of our Banks, the 
Presidency Banks, the Exchange Banks, and the Indian Joint-stock 
Bank» put together falls short of fifty crores. There is on the other hand 
a growing and expanding population which now numbers 312 millions. 
The amount of our exports and imports, foreigu and internal trade 
included, baa reached the record figure of 1,000 croces, but during the 
period of the war export figure has reached quite a phenomenal figure. 
For the months of June and July 1919 the exports have approximately 
amounted to 250 miJlions and it would be very difficult, nay impossible, 
to ^auce this huge export trade without increase in our trade capital! 
It is a well-known fact that many metropolitan banks of London 
poaseiis more capital than al] the Indian banks put together. A 
comparison of the English with the Indian banking is shown in the 
fDUawing table!— 
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So the outstanding iact is the smallDess of capital and the size of 
our Banks. A signal proof of this phenomenon, has been demonstrated 
teeentlj in connection with the proposal for amalgamation of a 
i^Ietropolitan Bank of London, namely, the Lloyds' Bank, with an 
Exchange Bank of India, namely, the National Bank of India. The 
Secretary of State for India viewed the proposal with serious apprehen¬ 
sion and declined to permit it to obtain a footing in the Indian Money- 
market. His main fear was that the existing Presidency Banks would 
be reduced to secoiid-rate pawn shops when compared with the 
mammoth size of the proposed giant anialgomation. Sir Jforoot W arren 
while placing the scheme of amalgamation of the Presidency Banka 
before the shareholders of the Bank of Bengal has openly confessed 
the weaknesa of our banking system. The proposed amalagamation. 
he says, meaos "added strength", and, I would add, “ more capital" 
to our Banking system. Sir Norcot need not fanve added the mild, suave 
and gentle threat to the shareholders that if they fail to close in with the 
proposed offer, i.e,, the proiiosed amalgamation of the Presidency Banks, 
the State would step in and form a separate Bank of its own and that 
such a step would spell ruin to the Presidency Banks. The Share¬ 
holders are already aware of the immense advantages of a }Toliey of 
co-ordination and co-operation and they will not fail to profit hy the 
opportunity. Many of them realise that there is a “ tide in the affairs 
of men, which, taken at the ffood, leads on to fortune, omitted, all the 
voyage of their life is Ixmnd Ln shallows and in miseries," What is 
wanted is that more loanable money should he at the disposal of the 
Banks. Many an authority has harped on this point and they want 
that there should be more banking facilities and the indefatigable 
Mr. Webb of Karachi haa truly voiced the sjtuation when ho said that 
“ India needs more banks, manaeti by Indian men and furnished with 
Indian capital," 

The second noticeable feature is that Indians have not as yet 
acquired the *' banking habit." The Indian people require education in 
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the economicaE use of the gold the 3 '' possess. They should realise that 
the melting of sovereigns and con verting them into ornaments make 
capital unproductive. They should feel that hoarded wealth does not 
increase their economic well-being. They should be aware of the fact 
that hoarded wealth ta not capital at all. One of the chief causes 
hindering the growth of capital in India has been said to be the hoard* 
ing hahit that prevails among the majority of the people. One school 
of thought points out that India can never accumulate an approoiablc 
amount of capital l>eoause of her hoarding habit. India lias been 
designated by t^ume historians aa the land of ‘fabulous hoards.’ One 
ecojioinist calls India ‘a sink of precious metals.’ There are others 
wlio speak of vast hoards which exist in India, Mr. H. D. MaeLcod 
was the first economist who starteil the theoiy of hoards and ever 
Since that time the problem of hoarding in India has become almost 
cla.sfiical. MacLeod estimates the amount of boanfs in India at £300 
millions. Lord Curzon in his speech at the Bengal Chamber of Com¬ 
merce Jubilee in tile year 1003, stated that he hud seen calculations to 
the effect that " the whole hoarded wealth of India amounted to over 
825 crorcs of Rupees.” He remarked that these figures approximated 
to the truth. " Think of nil this money lying idle or at mo.^t put out 
for usury or relatively unproductive forms of investment. It makes 
one almost shudder to think that the opportunity is lost for Invest- 
ment.” Mr. Arnold Wright writing in the Finand&l Revitw of Revitm 
(Dee. 1916) estimates the amount of hoaixls as £700 millions. Opposed 
to this school of thought there is the popular school which attributes 
the ahortage of capital to the annual drain of money by way of Home 
charges, interest, profits on borrowed capital and pensions. This 
achool emphatically denies that these annual drains leave capital to 
accumulate in India. As Dr. Marshall would say, capital can gww 
from the surplus of national income over national expenaiture. or in 
other words national dividend. Any untoward cause which decreases 
the national income contributes towards the decrease of the national 
dividend. The annual drain reduces the national income oonsiderahly 
and hence the national dividend is correspondingly reduced. There is 
no legitimate ground for grievance so far as the Home chargee are 
direct payments for services rendered to India. But an appreciable 
amount goes away from our country as profits of industries financed 
and managed by Europeans. Here is the legitimate ground for com- 
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plaint. The fiixt and foremeat duty is? to atop thia invisible drain or 
invisible export as it is styledj, by ensuring a rapid growth of oapiial 
in India and it is the parnmonnt duty of every man in India who can 
save from Ins income to rid her of the domination of foreign rapitaU 
It is his sacred duty to relieve her from her unfortunate economio 
bondage and gradually obtain control of all the vital industries In our 
country^ He should realise the truth of Lord Ciii"zon'» statement tliat 
country is in the strongest poi^ition whose capital is self-generated 
and self-employed.’^ Coming to the question of our boards it is hard 
to reconcile certain economic facts with tlie statement that India has 
fabulous hoards. Tlie first statement which gives lie to the theory of 
hoards is the extreme poverty of tUo peopb and the very low standard 
of living that is implied by It, There is no appreciable margin in the 
income of the people to allow them to accumulate these huge hoards^ 
It may he truCp that small aniountn may he saved but these small 
nmounta can never he styled ** fabulous hoards/* The frequent occur¬ 
rence of famines dlBsipates these small amounts into thin air and It 
is really as a sort of protection against these famines and pestilences 
that these people do lay by something. The second fact that demob 
Lshca the theory of hoaixb is the appalling indebteduess of our jieasantry 
which has been estimated at £250 millions. Such a vast aniotint of 
rural indebtedness can hardly he squared with the theory of huge 
hoards. That them is a considerable accumulation of precious motalH. 
In the shape of ornaments ia an imdoubted fact and every yc*r there 
is fresh accretion to it. It is a welbknown fact tiiat during the w’ar 
many people have prospered and the present company promotion in 
such a reckles^s fashion would not have taken place if capital had 
not accumulated in the past* The agriculturi^^ta who have ma<le profits 
are not likely to invest them in mdiistriea* Eanking facilities do not 
exist at ail for these people and the co-operative credit movement 
is Htill in ita infancy* Although the Savings Bank depaiimont of the 
Post Office exists in small places^ it is resorted to by the middlc-ciaiis 
poop Jo, A close scrutiny of the list of depoaitora reveals to uh that hardly 
ten per cent of them are agriculturists and it is a pity that the Indian 
peasant does not understand the w'ay m which he has to deal with the 
bank. His illiteracy stands in his way and diminishes^ the popularity 
nf the pass-book. Education alone is the true remedy. Again neither 
the small traders of the town nor the agriculturists come up frequently 
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to the bank to carry on their transactions. Both the small traders and 
the agrioulturiata do not posseaa confidence in the financial utobiUty of 
the banking institutions and when once tliey have witnessed the " musli- 
room bants ” diaappearing as fast as tliey have sprung up, they are all the 
more reluctant to trust them. Thus capital in the iiiofussil is totaUy 
unorgani^d and the tranafer of money is purely a personal transaction 
between the payer and the recipient. In Europe branches of banks arc 
established in small placea and the branch bank is made to open its door 
once or twice a week in order to transact business. But such Is not the 
cafl« with our Indjjin Bnnk^. 


Again the habit of hoarding is said to have been revived at the 
outbreak of the war. The tremendous rush of depoaitora on the Postal 
Savings Banks early in the beginning of the Great War and the alter¬ 
nately swaying fortunes of tlic belligerents on the battlefield have only 
confirmed this sad tendency on the part of the people. To add to this, 
the official restrictions impeding the free importation of precious metals 
on behalf of private people into India have had sometiiing to do with this, 
and in fact have gone a great way to encourage the people to hoard 
their slender stock of precious metals. The wealthy people prefer 
investmenla which pay much more than the Banks can hope to pay, 
Investments in land by purchase or mortgage still .ippeal to the majority 
of the people who can afford them, and the investment of money ill 
Government paper exercises a strange fascination on the minda of various 
classes of [Bople. As yet the ‘'banking habit’* has not been deeply 
implanted m the minds of people and until the people realise the 
importance of tliia habit the day of our eennomic fialvation is far off. It 
18 highly imperative on the part of the Indian peojilo to realise the fact 
that the Bank is not a mere ordinary joint-stock company to obtain 
profits, but It haa to perform the supreme duty of “ trusteeship of the 
Nation 8 material future" and that in its hands Les “the fate of the 
mdustnai organisation of the countiy." It is not only the people that 
jvil have to realise this fact, but the existing Banks themselves must 
ce 0 nejg t o t ’ heavy reaponsibility and conduct the banking 
business on safe and sound fines and afford the needed accommodatiJ 
o our rising industries. They must get over the belief that they are 
mere ffividend-paying machines. It must be inotified into their minds 
that they are the mamspriug of the country’s monetary mechanism 
Coming to the third feature of Indian Banking, we are surprised at the 
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p^iuoity of the Baiiking when compared with the extent of 

territory and the total population to whose needft they niiniiter. Tlie 
three Presidency Banks sixty-two branch offices. There are about 
ten Exchange Banks with forty-five branch offices. The Indian Joint- 
Stock Banka nnaiber about 4ft3 as the Registrar of Joint^tock Cnrapanica 
annoiinees, but 303 of them are small money-lending institutions and of 
the remaining 130 only 08 Banks furnish complete returns to the depart¬ 
ment of Statistics. Their branches nimiber about 160. Tlias there are 
81 Head Offices and there arc 207 branches. Some companies like MesBrs. 
Thacker Spink & Co. attract deposits. The mdigenouB bankers carry on 
a lot of business but no atatistical information can be obtained as to the 
number of their agencies and branchea. Making allowance for all these 
one does not find that branch-banking has progressed very favourably in 
India, It has been estimated that no leas than ft^SOO banking offices 
exist in Great Britain, and, compared with this, India is serioualy under¬ 
manned in this respect. InSeotlandt it has been said that every village 
hjis its own hank.” Happy would bo the day when each Indian viUage 
would bcin a position to boost of its own humble banking establishment. 
At present many a town with a population of 30,0fl0 to 40^000 people 
goes Without even a branch-bank ; whereas it has been remarked that in 
Scotland each town with a population of 20,000 has been overbanked^” 
and in many places the starling of a branch bank is viewed with apprehen¬ 
sion and every attempt on their part to tout for business is deprecated. 
Unfortunately the case is not so with India. In the firet plncc^ there are 
not many strong bonks doing banking business on sound and conserva¬ 
tive lines. The Presidency Banks and the Exchange Banks excepted, 
the rest of the banks with the notable exception of the Allahabad Bank 
and the Alliance Bank of Simla are all aew*-bora institutionB, and the bank¬ 
ing crisis of 1913-1015 has undoubtedly weeded away the speculative and 
the less Btable of the Indian Joint-Stock Banks, The rest of the banks 
lire labouring under the difficult and slow process of building up their 
business, but it is maiiifest that the existing number of banking offices 
are totally inadequate to meet our growing needs. 

The branch-baiik system should have a firm footing in our country . 
The starting of new local banka ta a difficult affair and whatever might 
be said in favour of independent local banks the verdict of experience 
specially in the United Kingdom^ Canada and Scotland has gone against 
it and the bropneh bank system has cozne into vogue. Quite a large 
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Itmiilier of writers on the topio of banking have ivrittcn on the advan¬ 
tages of the braneh-bank system* Tlie opening of branch banka in 
India will afford facilities for trauamission of money from one distriet 
to another. These branches will conduce to a proper distribution of 
capital from one place to another according to the relative needs of 


these diffen-iit sections of the community. The small trader might be 
rducati'd as to the adFantages of having a banking account. The 
branches will afford the best possible profesBionai training grotmd for 
young people desirous of a new career. Expenses of management can 
be economised. The hrundica all over the country will lead to lower¬ 
ing of the rate of interest and stoadies it to a gr<*atextent. It will Icarl 
to an increa.He of loanable funds. The various branches will give ample 
facilitiw for gaining information of the state of customers and as to 
the nature of their work. The branch-bank system may be extended 
to places too small to support a regular bank which requites a full 
complement of officers and reserve of coin. But the s^tem is not 
without iMimc disadvantages. Eecln branch is a source of weakness, 
and lose at one branch may lead to a run on the whole establishment 
of which the branch is only a part. The branche.s may tend to rival 
the older establishments of the place and this rivalry may lead to the 
lowering of the banking standards. There may he a falling-olT in the 
nature of securities against which hanking accommodation is sought 
and overbronchiog may lead to overbanking and the extreme rigour 
of modern competition will force the numerous branches to tout for 
unsafe and nsky busmeiw. An undue and disproportionate multiplicitv 
of banks will be co-existent with a tendency to indifferent banking 
finance. The disappearance of the local independent hank means the 
elimination of the personal clement in bank credit and this mav mean 
great inconvenience to some of the traders. 'I’oo many blanches 
and all of them working under rule of-thumb methods, tend to stiflJ 

m..U.ge„« .„.i H„ a.ighl .cod to super. 
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Some of the directors should make unexpected visits at thB branch 
offices to see the waj the business is conducted ; and rivalry with 
the existing banks in cutting down the rates to absorb the customers of 
the older hankie of the place would tend to attract bad and doubtful 
accounts in the first piacc^ and the branch would be a refuge for the desti¬ 
tute?* But almost all the above precautions can be easily taken and many 
of the disadvantages can be eLiuiinaterl and the advantages far 
outweigh the disadvantages. A new branch may mean exteusian of 
business jirid the estabLishmenti of several such branches in the interior 
of the country means an increase in the deposits and an appreciable 
diminution in the monetary circulation of the country, Alexander 
Hamilton has been crtfdited witli the honour of being the father of 
thia branch system- Canada took it up and in Scotland there is a 
luglily developed ay stem of branch banking. The evolutional dcTeloj.?- 
ment of intcmational banking and tiic branch System will gr^ually 
do away with the services of the intermediaries and will make for 
greater and all-round financial strength, efficiency anil responsibility, 
India ought to learn and profit by the examples set by the other 
countries. All the sound banks which have been doing business on 
conservative lines should be made to extend their branches into the 
interior and they should establish a net-work of banking estnbiishmi.mts 
which should serve aa connecting links between the various parts of the 
country- But Sir Bernard Hunter^ the Secretary of the Presidency Bank 
of Madras^ has said that the opening of branches in India means an 
expensive affair and that the business is all onesided. For customers 
unfortunately come in not to deposit their savings but for loanSp and 
each new branch means more business for the bank. Thus the hranohes 
aio not a source of strength to the banks obtaining deposits from 
the interior but they strain the resources of the head-office in trying to 
make loans to customers and so it is alleged the busimKiis is ull onesidfML 
As for the question of expense, it is true a new branch takes aome time 
to pay its way but a PreHidtmey Bank should not murmur on this score— 
because the expeuse would be quite msignificant when compared with 
the profits they can make with the Government depots!ts that ivill come 
into their vaults. So an extension of branches of these banks would 
be paying and it has already been announced that 100 new branciics 
would be created if the Presidency Banks were to be amalgamateti 
into an Imperial Bank and this would mean much convenience to 
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the Government and the bratichea. Bat a far greater number than this 
are required. They are the only sound banka that have been doing 
huainesa for a long time and they have gathered ranch eiperienee 
in the cxjuise of their business and it is safer to trust them to educate 
the people in banking habits than ether hanks. It has oft been said 
that new banks should be started but there is a real difficulty. New 
banks, if they are established, should be made to do business on ortho¬ 
dox lines, and it is true that the state of the Indian money market 
is not overcrowded with banking institutions and hence a few 
more new hanking concerns can safely be launched. But when wo 
consider the look of trained bank managers in India it would be difficult 
to obtain suitable men to work the several banks. Unfortunately 
for India, there are not too many Pochkhanawalas but only a single 
individual. India has already learnt a severe lesson by entmsting 
its banking business to men of medicore capacity, and the banking crisis 
of 1913-1916 may prevent a repetition of such sad experiments. 

In short, thocnii of the situation lies in the attraction of more capital 
to the vanlta of the banks. This the oiriating banks can do by iucr^-aaing 
the authorised capital by legislation. Banking business is purely a busj- 
neiHJ of confidence, it is easier to put more trust in therefore into the 
banks already trusted and any expansion on the part of the old and well- 
tried banks should be a more welcome featuro rather than the starting 
of entirely new banks which have to go through the laborious process of 
building up business and gaining pubUc confidence. A branch of an 
o.xisting institution would do the same thing for the community so far as 
the bnsiness of tapping capitalists for deposits is concerned. It is safer 
and more coneorvative than any new banks whose soundness hivs yet to 
be proved, whose stability has not been put to the test and whose solidity 
is Et-ill a matter of qu&stion. 

The next pliase of development in the banking business in our coun¬ 
try would he the opening up of the coantiy by meatis of a wcU-dovised 
system of branches stratagetically situaterl so as to tap the depoaite 
of the people and miiuster to the economic needs of the eoramumty 
wisely and benefioially. It is true that there m a lot of untrodden 
territory for these new banks to explore. There is a vast area of 
virgin sod for these new branches to occupy and to tiU. The banking 
crop has not been gathered as yet in India and it would pay liandsome 
dividends to the pioneers of banking enterprise in the interior of the 
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country where towns lire slowly springing up. It would not be out of 
place here to repeat once more that this business should be taken up by 
the old existing banks. The old banks have grown grey in the wryice of 
the eountxy and they have come out unscathed from many a crisis. 
They have come out purlfiecl and strengthened by the ordeal and it is 
these banks^ that have stood the vicissitudes of time, that should bo en^ 
coumged to start new branches rather than starting new institutions which 
liave to gain their footing. They will be subject to all the ills of infant 
banking, and India can ill afford to lose the little capital she possesses. 
The crisis of 1913-IS has cost India 30% of her Banking capital and It 
would be folly to tread the old path again by creating nevr banks 
entrusting our capita! to untried hands. To sura up, what is wanted is 
itn extension of old and wclbtried banking institutions in our country 
but not new companies which sail well on smooth waters but sink 
on a stormy day. 

Another noticeable feature of Indian banking is the one alreadv 
inoidentally meutioned. It js the lack of trained banking managers. 
The failure of the many Indian Joint-Stock Banks was solely due 
to the lack of these trained people and no computetit manageni 
having complete knowledge of banking theory and an adequate amount 
of practical experience were forthcoming, and even now there are but few 
educated men who have been trained spaeially for the banking work. 
The Indian Industrial Commission observes that “there is a lack of 
trained bank employee,? owing to the absence in the past of facilities for 
commercial education and of any regular system of training Indians 
in banking work, while the country folk are not alive as to the advant¬ 
ages of orgamssed banking." The growth of banking business in the 
mofussil has been impeded by the paucity of such men. 

The Lahore Committee appointed to enquire into the causes of 
bank failures in the Punjab by the Punjab Provincial Adviscry Com¬ 
mittee to the Indian Industrial Commission says that there is a strong 
ueed of promoting a knowledge of banking systems among Hie people, 
and it emphasizes the necessity of training people in banking work* 

Pandit Aladan Mohan Malaviya says that the Government of 
India should take defimte steps to impart the best instruction to 
young Indians in ban^ng through the best teachers it can appoint* 
Again while arguing fora State Bank he said that one of the advan¬ 
tages of a State Bank would be the providing of facilities for train- 
B 7 
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itig Indiana in banking work. The Tata Industrial Bank is trying 
to flolve this question by employing intelligent and capable appren- 
and if everj" important bank imitated the Tata Bank it would 
do intliiiie benefit to the Indian community. There is no reaiJou 
why the Presidency Banks Hlnjuld not take up seriously the question 
of training apprentices^ while the Grovernnient is helping them witii 
the free deposit of ita fundsj, it should insist on them to take up 
the question. 

Pandit ilalaviya inatanees the histoj^" of Japanese hanking and 
pointy out that the marvellous dex^elopment of banking in Japan was 
due to the training of its people in the lianking business. He writes 
that **at the time of Restorortion in 1868 there was eomplete igno¬ 
rance of the methods of foreign finance^ or of hanking or of joint- 
stock companies/’ There waa some kind of fiimneial macbineryj but 
XLSitioiml economy and finance were both in a perilous condition/* 
and Prince I to was sent to America to study the working of their 
financial institutions. On his recommendation National Banks werr^ 
organized, and the Imperial Bank of Japan was nest established as 
a Central Baitk^ and nt the present day there are separate tianking 
institutions to deal with Home Trade, Foreign Trade, Industry and 
Commerce^ Agriculture and Colonization, each specialising in its own 
line of business. The follow ing passage is worthy of quotation. Baron 
Shibusaw^a, the President of the First National Eauk^ writes in the 
conclusion on the chapter on banking La Japan as follows:—^ 

** Before concluding this the writer cannot refrain from 

expressing his profound satisfaction at the fact that the small spring 
of banking business^ w^hich Imd been so insignificant at the time of 
the Restoration^ has, by a gradual process of accretion, become a broad, 
navigable river, as it is now, and his convict ion that this is the result of 
having followed the European and Amerieau Nations^ to wdiieh the 
Japanese are much indebted. AgaLu the Japanese are very jgrateful for 
the valuable services of Mr. Alexander Allan Shandy now a Director 
of the Paris Bank^ London^ who came to Japan at the invitatiou of the 
Issue Department in 1872^ acted as Adviser in Banking to that depart¬ 
ment^ wrote valuable books on banking, instructed young Japanese 
in that Hue and thus pavod the way for the development of banking 
business m the country/’* 

* Cemnt CkLimK, Fi/iy Ymn Japan, VnL 1, p. 532* 
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Thiia the prime requisite for possessing a good banking system 
is to have a number of persons who have had a good grounding in 
the theoiy of bankings with a fait amount- of practical knowledge 
in some of the different systems of banking in foreign countries. 

Tlie next point that strikes il^ is the lack of a Bankets’ Aasocia^ 
tion. There is no common platfonii or meeting ground for all the 
bankersj the old and the new^ the foreign and the siDode^hi^ the 
expert and the amateur^ to come into eootaot \viih one another. The 
Kxchange Banks have one association to discuss problems affect Lug 
their conimon intereats and they seldom fail to make use of theit 
eombuied atrengih whenever opportunity affords itself. The Presi- 
flency Banks act as the clearing-house banker and they keep the 
bankers^ balances. Though they have become the residuary Trustees 
of our banking system, yet they do not acknowledge the responsibllitv. 
nor are they strong enough to support the Avhole burden. The amal¬ 
gamation ot the three Presidency Banks would improve the situation to 
a great extent^ but what is want^^d is that there should be a special bank 
which should act as the Central Bank keeping our Nationai Reserve and 
guaniing it carefully. It should also lend a helping hand to struggling 
banks now- ami theOp provided they are doing sound business. The 
banking crisis of Ldl3-L9I5 lizis revealed t-o us the deplorable 
condition to which sound banks like the Punfab National Bank and 
People*3 Bank, Lahore^ were reduord^ on account of lack of re-discount 
facilities. They committed the fault of locking up the money on long¬ 
dated securities and unable to meet the claims of their de¬ 

positors ; and even when the Govemment securities were offered^ the 
Presidency Bank of Bengal ignored the recommendations of its Lalioro 
branch, and tins precipitated the failure. Thus the lack of an institu¬ 
tion which is the acknowledged head of the banking system^ boa led 
to serious difficulty in the past. This has to be removed as early 
as possible. The cardinal fact that the aforesaid Lahore Committee 
brings forth regarding the failure of banks in the Punjab is that there 
has been no association of banker?! to look after tbe general policy of. 
hanking development as a whole, nor to instruct the banks in the 
proper path^' just as the Bankers" Institute in England or the Bankers^ 
Associations in London, Both these associations publish admirable 
magazines on banking topics. The fiTst-mentioned Assoaiatioti holds 
periodical examinations enabling young men to qualify as bank clerks 
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and its certificate is conaidered as a necessary passport for liigher appoint- 
menta in banking institutional It need not be aaitl that sucli a respon- 
sibk body does not exist in India. It is true the various Charabera of 
OomTnerce hold examinations in Banking, and the CommoreiaJ CoUege 
diplorana are the only existing pas^^ports to enter any banking offices. 
But the young men who wish to take up banking as their career should 
be taught in regular colleges where experts in practical banking and 
in the thciory of banking should teach, and it is these graduates 
of Commercial Colleges that diould be sent to foreign countries for the 
purpose of further training and observation of foreign banking metbeds. 

Again the Clearing House that exists in India docs business on the 
model of the Englhh Clearing Houses. Tt has not copied the American 
model. The English Clearing House may be defined as a device to 
amplify and facilitate the daily exchanges of items and settlements 
of balances among the banks, The Clearing House in America not only 
perform-s these functions, but also act-s oa a medium for united action 
upon all questions affecting their mutual welfare. In America^ some of 
the following important functions arc performed by Clearing Rouses: 
Tliev take up the question of extending loans to Government and 
they fix the minimum rates of interest on deposit. They fix uniform 
rates of exchange and charges of collections. They issue loan certi¬ 
ficates to those banks which do sound business on good assets, and 
on the strci^h of these Clearing Uonsc loan certificates the banks can 
borrow. U was by means of the Clearing House device that the 
American National Banking system tried to remedy the defects that 
were created by the absence of a Central Bank. The Federal Reserve 
system now hos been introduced and tbe Federal Reserve Banks now 
take up tbe important duty of anting as pilots and on them falls the 
ta.<(k of steering clear of all difficulties, and the successful way in 
which they checked the specuhitiv© orgy iu last November in Wall 
Street is a convineing proof that they realise their onerous duties. 
On the European Continent, the Clearing House system has been 
recently imported, and it does not play such an all-important part 
because all the countries possess a centralised banking system. The 
Central Banks do a large business in current accounts and the transfers 
imd remittances of funds are accomplished largely by cancellations 
through book-entry. 

Unfortunately for ua, we have neither a responsible Central Bank 
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nor an eflieient, enterprising and go^ithead Clearing House system ae 
they have in America. Even the ainaLgamation of the thtee Presidency 
l^anks would do verj^ little to alleviate such a distressing situation 
ti 3 the crisis of 1913-1915^ imlesks and until they njienly acknowledge 
and shoulder the res|kjiisibility of coming to the aid of their helpless 
brethren in case of net^l. They should throw open the rc-discownt 
facilities to all the important hanks^ and the privilege of being on 
the re diacoimt list would be almost Jis much coveted as the privilege^ 
of being a niembcr of the Clearing Houee^ and the proposed fmperlal 
Bank should seruLioise the p^isition of all the inctubers on the ro-disoount 
list now and again and w'i>ed out all unsouitci concerns from Sts list. Tliis 
itself acts as a most salutary check for the ordinary Joint-Stock 
Banks to oonduet their discount business on sctTipnlously clean lines and 
helps to improve the standard of bunking in our countiy. Such an ejeten¬ 
sion of privileges wimld lead to closer co-operation between the Indian 
Joint-Stock Banks and the Presidency Banks^ and when once they reap 
tliB fndia of a policy of co-operation and oo-ordination they would 
never give it up. It ivould be an admirable instance of the well-known 
adage ** united w'e stand, divided we Ml.’' Again the rediscount 
f&cniiias not only tend to improve the banking standard^ but only by 
the extension of this privilege can the proposed Imperial Bank extend 
accommodation to the grownng needs of traders in India. A trader’s 
bill bearing only one aignature^ or a “ single-name paperaa it ia oalletl, 
is never discounted by the Central Banks, The Bank of Prance often 
requires ** three names’’ and the Indian Bank Charter Aet of 1876^ 
w hich still governs the business of the three Ptfesidency Bank^^ requires' ^ a 
double-name paper." Hence there should be an intermediary to enable 
the trader to obtain the needed accommodation and there would be 
no greater and more actiure intermediary than a bank and so the ordin¬ 
ary Joint-stock Banka can act as the best intermediaries ior the purpose 
of discounting and it is only through these banks that thcsi* facilities 
will reach the great mass of traders. 

Another noticeable feature of our banking system is the divorce 
of the note-issning function from the banking function. It is true that 
in many countries the banks of deposit do not issue notes. But the 
Central Bank is both ‘ ^ a bank of issue and "" a bank of deposit." Thus 
alt banks of issue happen to be books of deposit but not all banks 
of deiKJsit had the coveted privilege of iasning notes before the year 
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ISOlj Aviitn the Government of India took the note-issjue into it^ own 
handg. When the banku liad the privilege of circulating notea they did 
not succeed Ln issuing a considerable amount of notes to the people^ 
The restricted circplation was solely attributable to the following facts. 
Tliese notes were not legal tender. Tlie public haid no faith in the 
financial atahility of tlitrse banking institutions. Naturally the people 
were chary of reposing confidence in the surviving institutions. Again 
the habit of the people was to rireulate metaUtc coins ^ and they had 
a passionate liking for the metallic ringing of these coins and hence 
the notes could make no headway against the current of popular 
disfftv'our. Besides these difficulties the Banks were hedged in by legal 
restrictions: the notes could not be issued beyond an amount which 
three or four times its cash reserve. Labouring under tbceo difficulties, 
the early note-circulation was not an appreciable one. and there is no 
w onder that they failed to win popularity as a medium of exchange, 
James Willsonj who wa 5 brought out to organise the finances of India 
which fell into disorder on account of the Mutiny of 1857, recognized 
these difficulties and at once planned a scheme for the substitution 
of GovcTTunent notes in place of the Bank notes. The year lS6l 
inaugurated the new era of Government convertible notes or “paper 
currency” as it has been aty led, but a fatal mistake was cemmitted 
in accepting the Bank Charter Act of England of 18+4 as the only sound 
principle for regulating note-js$ue, and this w'as done in spite of the 
vehement remonstrances of the worthy originator of the scheme^ 
James Wilson* From the year 1801, the Government Notes have come 
from the Paper Currency Department and all the banka including the 
Presidency Banks have been forbidden to ibsuc notes. Thus in India 
we find all the banks arc' * banks of deposit" ^ only. In England, w e find 
all tjie banks which existed before 1844 were given the right of issuing 
notes up to a certain limit; but as a matter of practice these hanks do 
not make full use of this privilege and the Bank of England is given the 
sole right of isBuing it in Englaucb but the issuing department has been 
separated from the banking department and similar results have been 
reaped in both cases. The currency system was rendered inelastic and 
whenever more curreticj is wanted in times of “moving'" the ci^ps 
or during the abnormal tunes of a crisis^ tlio currency pinch is acutely 
elt. The Bank of England supplies '^emeigency currency*' by ex¬ 
panding its book entries for other banks, and these^ which treat cash 
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in tile Bank of England lus equivalent t-o Cash Bcscrvea ”, supply the 
necdtKl ncconiniodation as soon aa their “ cash at the Bank of Englanii’^, 
increases, but during abnormal times the auspension of Bank Charter Act 
has been unavoidable. It would have been removed out of the Statute 
Book long ago, had not the Engiish nation happily hit upon the admirable 
cheque system, which has b+'stowed the needed elasticity to her currency 
system. Unfortunately for India, the inelasticity of her currency 
system became a permanent feature and no sucli palliative as an offioient 
cheque currency has become popular, and to add to this the Independent 
Treasury system aggravates the whole situation. The Government 
sweeps away millions of rupees in the busy season into its own coffers, 
just at a time whan they are sorely needal by a stringent money 
market, and to add to this ” tlic Government maintains a policy of 
trariitional aloofness from the money market.” All these causes have 
intensified the neetl f<»r securing more cosh during the busy season and 
various remedies have been proposed. Tlie issuing of inconvertible 
notes during tiie busy season, the giving out of loans from the Govern¬ 
ment balances or the Paper Currency Department, or the privilege 
of acee.sa to the London money market to enable our Presidency Banka to 
obtain more funds, or the Increase of working capital of the banks, have 
been severally proposed, but has been discussed already as these are 
tncro palliatives and not permanent rcmetlics. The first tiling required 
Is that the banking function should be co-ordinated with the note- 
i:;suing function just as one finds in France, it should be entrusted 
to a State Bank, but aa this (luestion lias been definitely negatived 
in favour of an amalgamation of three Prestdenoy Banks Into an 
Imperial Bank arising out of their combination, the isauing of notes 
will not bo entrust«l to such a private body. .Again the placing of note- 
issuo now in the hands of the Imperial Bank is impossible on account of 
the present inflated state of paper cuirenoy. But as time progresses the 
Imperial Bank should arrive at a definite understanding with the 
Government an to the duties it has to perform and the note-issue should 
he handed over to it and it should be regulated according to rules laid 
down by legialatioti. Until the Imperial Bank has full power to ex[>and 
its note-issue in reaponse to trade requirements, the problem of shortage 
of trade oapitel during the busy seasons will not bo successfully solved. 
Now it has been proposed that the present araalganistion of the 
Prcsidoncy Banks into an Imperial Bank for India, and the lianding 
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over of the Reservo Troasurios to it, would Tclcaae more funds for trade 
purposes and thus the money market w'ould become easy. Again it ho* 
been proposed to grant to the Imperial Bank the cheristied and 
long-desired privilege of access to London, money market. By these t wo 
means and by a third, namely, the increase of working capital, it is 
C4.>nRdently hoped that the problem of shortage of trade capital would 
lie solved. But it must be home in mind that the trade pequirement-s 
of India are growing every year and the funds of the Government 
Reserve Treasuries are too slender to meet the actual trade requiremonts 
of India and access to the London money market would in pre-war 
circuinstanccs have been on effective weapon, but now the wastages 
of w'ar have to be repaired and the little capital that will he avoiloblc 
wLU go to the stabilising of the industrial macliine whose gear has gone 
out of order, and the London money market can ilUspare her funds 
to meet the requirementa of the Indian money market. So dependence 
on outside factors should lie out of the question and so long as the 
American e^changcs are against Great Britain, their first attempt would 
he diverted to home production ami the export of materials ao as to 
correct the unfavourable tum of exchange. It is liopelesa under these 
circumstances to expect any relief from this jwmrcc. The placing of 
Tre{wur>' balances in tlie hands of tlu- proposed Imperial Bank and 
the access to London money market might act as mere lubricants in the 
present situation. They can never be permanent and radical remedies 
for the shortage of trade capital. More capital has to be got out from 
the pockets of the people. The banking habit has to be inculcated. 
The people should be educated in the economical use of the gold and si Ivor 
they possess. More of Indians raw materials should lie converted into 
finished products, and not only should her idle hoards of millions worth 
of gold {if they exist) be utilised, but the hoarding of her talents, 
her intellect, her economic opportunities, and her unlimited resoiirecs 
should bo discontinued. No doubt the state issuing of notes has led to 
their popularity and wide occeptance, but the note-issuing ftincrion 
is a part and parcel of the hanking function and as such it ought t-o be 
entrusted to a Central Rank responsible to the Government for sound 
and successful management All authors .if the numerous proposals for 
a State Bank for India utianiinously agree on this point. It is only 
through the agency of the banks that a note circlation can ever attain 
thorough devclupment thmnghout India. 
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Another noticeahle feature is the lact of concentration of reaerres. 
There are two rc3crve&, so to speak^ in India. The various banks have 
their own reserves^ and the Goremmenfc maintains the Independent 
Treasurj^ System, ft has its own reserves and it lias to perform 
Yimous duties. It maintains the cash balan<se9 in order to do its 
round of governmental functions. It maintains the Paper Currency 
Reserve in order to ensure convortibility of her paper etirrency. It 
maintaii^ the Gold Standard Reserve in order to support the gold 
exchange standard system. But as the CLiamberlain ("ommi^^ion has 
suggestedj the paramount duty of the tiovernment is to support the 
o^cliangc at all timeSj they conserve all their availahlo portions 
of stock in order to support the exchange. They have bound them¬ 
selves defimtely to maintaizi the value of tlie gtilvcr rupee between 
certain points and prevent all possible Huctuattoris beyond these* 
points^ When the Rupee’s value was fiaced at Is- 4d,, the upper and 
lower limit were fixed at 1.?. ijirf. and U. 3 Ud. respetitively, and up till 
1917 they have successfully maintained it. On acecunt of rise in the 
gold value of silver the exchange price of the rupee has been fixed 
at 4d. and with every variation in the gold value of silver the 
exchange price of the rupee is bound to fluctuate, and in fact it has 
thus altered in the past. But the Government is prepared to main¬ 
tain the value of the rupee at this point, that is, they are prepared 
to give gold when it is wanted for the liquidation of an unfavourable 
trade baJance. They are bound on the other hand to supply silver 
rupees to satisfy the trade requirements of the people. The rise 
iu tho price of silver has forced the government to revise the rate from 
Is. 4tf. to 4<f. but they have not abandoned the Gold Exchange 
Standard System. They wish to sUbilise the system and fix a per¬ 
manent exchange value of the nipee which will have no connection 
with the gold value of the silver. Thus the Government has a set duty 
to performj and although the banks may he requiring money aorelj' 
they would not he id a position to render any great amount of help, for 
it may jeopardise their own position, htjsides they will have to perform 
the various duties that have been mentioned. The placing of the 
Rcaer^'e Treasuries in the bauds of the Imperial Bank is contemplated 
and this would relievo the monetary stringency to a great extent. The 
banding over of the note-issue [if it is to be done} would lead to the 
placing of the Paper Currency Reserve in its hands, hut this takes some 
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more time; anil the Gold Standjiitl Reeervej it hna been said, should 
not be handed over to the State Bank or to the Tntperial Bank. J, M. 
Keynes has argtied that the atability of the Gold-Exchange Standard 
system would be endangered by such a step, namely, the banding 
fiver of the Gold Standard Reserve to the State Bank that would 
be created p His argument is that the Gold Exchange Standard 
depends on the strength of the reserve and any unwise dissipation 
of it by the State Bank would lead to the ruin of the systems itself« 
But there lias been a change of opinion since that time. There is 
no harm in giving full discretion to the State Bank to use the Gold 
Standard Reserve provided the Government carefully supervises the 
work of the said State Bank. Not only will a sound use be made 
of the Gold Standard Reserve but there ia the other advantage 
t liat the compositioii of the Gold Standard Reserve wil! follow safer 
and sounder linea than it does now when it is in the handH of the 
Secretary of the State for India. Again official interference with trade 
should be dieoontinned but the Government would have to perform 
the important duty of carefully and judiciously supervising the State 
Bank. Eveiything depends on careful supervision. So there no 
ne€e 4 siiy for the dissipation of our reserves in ao many directions; 
and for the performance ef the various duties a State Bank or for 
that matter even the coming Imperial Bank can safely be trusted, 
and the handing over of all the reservesi the Geld Standard Reserve, 
the Paper Curreney Reserve, and the Government cash balances 
ivould not be rash or iinwiae^ provided the State Bank or the coming 
Imperial Bank is under responsible supervision. The iiandlJng of 
such huge sums would be a heavy bub hands would be forth¬ 
coming to do this work and great men will be produced by great 
time,^” alone. There is no harm in entruiting these banke with 
these duties. Only efficient and careful supervision is ueeded and 
there is no reaeou to fear that these funds ivmild lie mismanaged, 
Unless indeed that day arrives, when all the funds an- entrusted into 
the hands of a rcsponelble person^ the problem of the shortage 
of our trade capital wiU not be euccessfully solvedi. It only remains 
to add that that day is far of! and it has taken three quarters 
of a century roughly to realUo the advantages of a Gentral Bank. 
Similarly it will take some more years to make this purely privatt^ 
body more or less a quasi-publie institution like the Bank of England. 
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liut tliei Government must oot forget its obligation of careftil super- 
yjaion. 

One more important feature of tho Banking system in India, 
is t-hat the cheque system is not greatly in vogue- It has already bt in 
said that the use of tlie cheque system makes tho currency elastic 
and that it was by tlic development of cheque currency, or “ deposit 
currency *' as it is styled, that the inelasticity of the Eoglisli systeoi 
has Imen remedieil. It is true that an increasingly large number 
of cheques are passing through the Clearing House daily and the educated 
Indian has now acquiml the habit of drawing cheques for large 
payments. But as in England, the cheques ahonld he drawn for 
small amounts. Before the war, the cheques in England were always 
drawn for high figures say £2, £3 or £5, the lowest denomination 
being £ 1. When the scarcity of silver sent up ita price to an unexpected 
figor.' and when the shilling has become actually higher in value as 
bullion rather than coin, wo find that increasing use of pai>er currency 
is made even for such low denominations as crowns, and half-crowns. 
But no such adaptability is to be noticed in our habits, and althoogli 
tho rupee has become very coatl}’ to be supplied, the people have not 
given up embarrassing the Government by its demand for the favourite 
circulating medium. The demand for rupees has gone on incrcaflingT 
and so long aa the price of silver is prohibitively high and increasing, 
and so long the export trade of Tfnlia ia overwhelmingly in her 
favour, there is no adequate fiolution to the Government trouble and if 
the people persist unwisely in demanding coin the Government cannot 
postpone the minting of rupees. Our pcojile should realise the advan¬ 
tage of cheque currency^ the cheapness, eai^c and economy that ari&c 
out of its inereasing use. But there is one fact that diminishes the 
popularity of the cheque. They have to be drawn up in a set form 
and a single erasure or niiatake would lead to its refuf^L Again 
many of the Banks insist that the ten rupees limit should be adhered 
to, that is, chequea below ten nipeos cannot bo drawn, and that hguro if? 
tori high for many of the Indian people whose standard of living ia very 
low. The characteristic of the Indian people, which has distingnished 
them from times immemorial, Ls plain living and high thinking, and 
HO long as the standard of living is low^ the payments that arc to he 
made, though they he manyp do Hcldom eonio up to tho ten-rupee linht 
and therefore eheques arc not increasingly made use of even by the 
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educati*d raeti. Again they are to be written iji English, and ns it in 
an iiifiniteaimaUy fnnall pnrt of the popuTation that ore in a position 
to <lrt;w it up in the English language, the uat* <if the Tcrnaoular in 
the body of the obequo might lead to ite greater use. But the cardinal 
fact that we have to Itaar in mind is, that India is a land of men of 
small mean.^ and of smal) transactions and w<* should not espect that 
too muoli work can be done by the nimble cheque. 

Another feature common to many of the banking inatitutions 
in India is that they Imvc not as yet realised the tremendous tidvanteges 
that would accrue to them by the liglit of publicity being thrown 
on their affaim. If only they parnde the facts and figures concerning 
their rapid groauh and institute a comparison of one year's work with the 
previous year’s work, much can be done to attract the deposits of 
the people, Asa matter of fact the balaticc-shcct of a bank is scarccLy 
intelligible to the ordinary trader. It is clothed in the usual and time^ 
Itonoured form, It is high time indeeil that all the banks gave up 
tkis balance-sheet whioii tells the people nest to nothing. They 
should adopt a “ telling ” balauce-slieet, the iigurcH of which are replete 
with information and it should be intelligible to eveiy reader. The 
progress of the bank should he illustrated by facts and figures and 
unless something tangible like this can be done, the outsider will not 
lie attracted to the bank, much lew will he care to deposit his savings 
therein. TJie bniance-aheet of some of the Indian Joint-Stock Banks like* 
the Central Batik of India is up to the mark in this respect and all the 
other banks should follow its steps. 

Anothi r feature worthy of comment is that the deposit rate it 
high in India. JIany people have been deluded on account of this and 
some have cimie to tlie staiiling conclusion that capital is more 
productive in India than elsewhere,” as evidenced by the rate of interest 
it elicits from borrowers. JJothmg is farther from 'the truth than this 
statement. The banks are forced to pay high rate's in order to attract 
deposits, and the vejy fact that even on current accounts of traders 
these rates are paid, provided that they never fall lielow a stipulated 
rnmimum limit (which is 200 or 300 Rs. in some banks), is an evidence of 
the keen dosire of the banker to attract capital. The starting working 
capital of many of the banks is very low and they are forced to rely on 
the deposits and hence they are bound to pay high rates, Thi.s 
fact reacts viciously nn their banking standard, because the banks in 
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cirder to earn thi^ high fate are forced to take up busiuess which Ls 
out of their line and many tempting offers yielditig high returns are 
accepted and this leads to an^^onnd bu-^inos3 and so the practice of 
[>aying high rated for deposit to be condemned. A high rate for deposit 
will Ifcad to hankering after profita while safety is endangered and 
hence this should be dLscontinued. The ** commercial depositn the 
deposits of tradere, are practically payable at call and such depoaits 
should not be paid for. In England the deposit rate is always 
linked with the bank rale and is always lj% lower than the latter. 
The country deposit rateseldoni exceeds 4% and usually ranges between 
2 and 3% and eomnieroial depositg are seldom paid for. The Bank 
of England docs not pay even on fixed dcpo.dts but still it ia able 
to attract the deposits of the bafikii, of the Governmetitv and of all 
the bigger people. It i^ the custodinan of the N^ation’s Refierve* The 
absence of such a dignified bank in India, which p assesses aa it were a 
kind of commercial coat of arraa, is a deplorable want and all the banka 
scramble as it were for the deposits, "^fhere should be a uniform rate of 
dci>OHit», and just as the American bunks are trying to abolish the 
deposit rate for ** commercial deposits*' the Indian banks should nbo 
tiy to follow fiuit. But the apparent danger, it might be said, is 
that the dt^positors would not be encoura^^d to deposit monoy. But 
the commercial class as a whole cannot dispflnse with their banking 
account and therefore the fear that commercial deposits would disappear 
need not to be entertained^ Of course a unii^ action nn the part of aU 
l>ankers is wdiat is wanted and the groat advantagE? of aueb a step is that 
tliopc Indian Joint-Stock Banks which arc forced to pay interest for these 
deposits need not tout for unsafe business or take up risky ventures 
to have a rapid tum-over on their capital in order to be in a. position 
to pay these liigh rates of interest. This might seem a heroic remedy 
indeed but it is worth trying. 

Lafitly^ the banking crisis ol 1913-1315 lias taught us that our 
banking system was deplorably lacking in stability» adaptability and 
initiative, which arc the essential requisit'es of a sound system. Many 
of the swodesAt banka have gone down and the remaining have been 
given such rude shocks as to shake them to their very foundations. 
The system of rules governing the Presidency Banks, ait hough they 
have become antiquated» and are more honoured m their breach than 
observance^ have been still retained, and these have contributed much 
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to the rigidity of the pregent system. They have hampered the free¬ 
dom of the Presideiioy Banka and even though they might entertain a 
pious wish to render help to trade, yet they arc bound down to their 
routine. The other banks which are doing busineas have taken the 
Presidency Banks os their tnodeL and hanking businesa now is the same 
it was several years back. It has already been remarked that the 
C-leuring House system failed to rise equal to the trying situation of 
19U and 1915 and everybody tried to take oarc of hiaiaelf and no 
aid was given even to the deserving banks. Idttle did they dream tJiat 
such a course oF action would involve them ah in a common ruin. 

In order that India might be proud of her banking system, the 
Indjaij Joint-Stock Banks would have to perform in future a straight¬ 
forward, upright and legitimate banking business. They ahoutd bid 
good-bye to speculation. Sot only should they abstain from such 
a dangerous policy but they should check speculation on the part 
of the public with the help of bankers’ money. TJiey sliould have 
a genuine desire to help the public, TJiey should always encourage 
legitimate business and prudent enterprise. They should be wise iu 
spreading their investments over a large clientele and shouJd never 
commit the fatal mistake of putting all their egga in one basket. 
They should never concentrate their resources into a few concerns. 
This close identification of their interests with othere would lead to 
their ultimate financial ruin. They should adopt a liberal policy of 
affording accommodation to the really needy and deserving trades men. 
ff’hey should alvva,va insist on their custoniera being treated with utmost 
courtesy and pohteneas. They should have polished manners and they 
should acquire courtesy, grace, politeness, and mild yet firm opinions, 
in short all those traits of character and behaviour which the westerners 
styb “ banking manners.” The banka should ultimately realise that 
their prosperity is the bankers’ gain and they should always he acting 
firmly when the customer expect undue facilities at their hands The 
banks should take care to weed out numerous weak cliente and refuse 
to run any risk with those who fail to provide additional satisfactory 
sccuntiea whim they require additional accommodation The banks 
should rigidly follow the " no risks ’ ’ system. Over and above aU this 
the bants should realise that they are not mere dividend-paying 
madunes. This is but to take a base and mundane view of their 
function. They should roalisa the lofty mission they have to perform 
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They siiould be aliTo to the fact that Jt is they that shape the industrin] 
destiny of the nation. They should be conscious of tbs fact that they 
niake or mar the material future of their nation. They sliould not 
forget Conant’s dictum that they are the '* arbitetB of the fate of 
nations." Unless and until the Indian Joint-Stock Banks fully realise 
this loftier, nobler, and higher conception of banking business, these 
banks would not bo in a position to fulfil their mission and duty to our 
country. 

Lastly some of our banks must be Lnterniitional banks thoroughly 
organised and do business of an unimpeachable type- Their first duty 
should be to help their customers to "get a footing’' in the foreign 
markets. Secondly, they have to gather trade information of a highly 
practical order to he distributed among their customers. Thirdly, they 
shouldliuk their domestic with their foreign ousbomera and thus serve to 
expand India’s growing export trade and seek a place for marketing her 
manufactureB. They ahould take up the ftnancing of the domestic 
traders’ foreign business, i.e, the financing of foreign drafts for the 
exporters at all times. It is true that the exchange banks are now 
doing this businosa hut there should be a systematic policy on the 
part of these banks to help the domestic trader to got into living 
touch with the foreign market. 

It is high time that our banks should loam and imitate the tactics 
of the German banks. They followed deliberately a “ policy of peaceful 
penetration,” and by granting ** long credits” to merchants aueceoded 
in thrusting heavy stocks of gocHda upon the foreigner. It wa* by this 
means that Bueceeded in expanding German industries. Tfie 

policy of granting " long credits ” migiit he questioned and it might be 
true that many of the German banks might have attempted what 
the EngUfih bankers have called '^adventuresome banking” but they 
have succeeded in introducing their home manufactures in many foreign 
countries which would not have been the case but for their daring 
policy. But now America even hsus deliberately undertaken such a 
policy. The National City Bank of New York has forty-five branch banks 
in its foreign system and is contemplating an extension of its business 
in new fields. They have a number of " foreign trade experts ” whose 
sole huflinesa is to furnish the domestio exporter with the requisite 
information of the state of foreign customers, the nature, extent, and 
volume of their business, and lastly the hank finances the foreign drafts 
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of the American ejtportcr. The AmeHean exporter opens a current 
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PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA, AN ITALIAN 
NEO-PLATONIST. 

MOHINI MoTIAIT BHATTACHABJe, M.A., B,L., P.R,S, 

Tliere is in tlie Uffizi Gallery of Florence a paioting by BottLcelli 
representing tlie birth of Wnua. The landscape is the seashore with 
promontories sloping down to the wfiter’s edge. The sea moves in thin 
lines of foam, curling and white, “ sucking in one by one the falling roses." 
A winged couple symbolising the sea-breeze hovers above with its hair 
and the fringes of its dress Suttering gaily. In the fore-ground stand¬ 
ing on a dainty white floating shell is the beautiful figure of Venus. 
The ehell is blown away by the emblematic figure^ and in the cold light 
of the sunless dawn and in the quietness of the morning air there is 
noticeable in the face of the goddess of pleasure a tinge of sorrow ‘'at 
the thought of the whole long day of love yet to come." A sentiment 
of melancholy “ the wistfulness of exiles" has here been strikingly 
manifested on the canvas.* This longing for the unattainable, this 
desire for tommunion with ^lODie mysterious reality is typieat of th^ 
productions of Botticelli, and this feature of the artist has been attributed 
to the Revival of Platonism and Neo-Platonism in Italy. 

Giovanni Pico della ifirandola was one of the most renowned 
exponents of this Italian Neo-Ftatonism. He was a most romantic figure 
m Italy m the 15th centuiy, and embodied fully the spirit of the 
eyiva o aming. An uncommon seea! for tnowledge fumwhod the 
mau..pr.„g ol^ ...d hi* dKM w« to tom , .yatbe.™ of 

earning. He drank deep at the fountains of scholasticism, Neo- 

^ .T” »■»« OttW-pted to toooocilo 

Annotlo aod Plato. Wo .to bore oonoemod oriy bi, Noo-Plato- 

nism anc from our point of view his most important production is 
a treatise called "A Platonic Discouree upon Love.” 

This Neo-Platonism has to be distinguished from the Christianised. 
Neo-PJatoftisra promulgated by the sooallcd Dionysius the Areopagite 
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in his Cdesiial Hierarchy and populiitii^d by Joannes Sootus (Erigena) 
inth^ Btb E 3 eniary.* The latter eiiU blossomed forth into the poetry of 
Dante, and Into the Bcatlfla Vision oF t he Paradiso- it inspire the Ohrias 
and the Dreams of the? Saints of the Mrtiiaeval ohureh. But Xen- 
Platonisju which inspired the art of Botticelli and the poetry of Benivieni 
had a different source and a different history. The Italian Benaissance 
which implanted it in Italy was nourished by the atndy of Plato and 
Plotinus in the original, and Italian Xen-Platoniam of the 15th centurj' 
may he aaid to have been born in the Medicean palace at FJorence, 

!n 1438 an octogenarian Greek named Georgius Gemistus came to 
Ferrara on an eceicsiastical mission* He was a student of Zoroafitrian- 
ism, Neo*Platoivisin and other systems t»f ancient Philosophy. Ho 
api)eared in Florence n^t year and there at the request of Cosimo de’ 
Medici wrote a ireatiw contrasting the rival systems of Plato and 
Aristotle* True to the spirit of the coming Age, and of the great move¬ 
ment that was soon to sweep over Europe, hut against the whole trend 
of contemporaiy opinion, he gave preference to Plato over the Stagi- 
rite. This heterodosy roused a prolonged controversy among the scholars 
in Italy, but the seeds which Gemistus had sown bore fruit in the mind 
of Cosimu de* Medici, the man who paved the way for Platonic studies 
in Italy during the Renaissance, and to whoui the Revival of Learning 
owe<l much of its force and success, He conceived the* grand idea of 
making Florence the centre of Platonic studies, and created the Platonic 
Academvof Florence on the model of that which bad existed in Athens,^ 
The services of one of the most reputed scholars of the Age were available 
to him* and he employed ^F^trsilio Ficinus to produce, on behalf of the 
Academy , a com plcte Latin translation of Plato’s Dialogues—the first 
step towards populariaing the Attic Moses to Europe after the Dark Ages, 
The translation of Plato was finished in 1470, when Ficinus undertook 
the translation of Plotinus* But Ficinus vra» not simply the translator 

__bi* the interpreter and commentator as well. The title of his 

veiaion of the Symposium {Commintarium t» ^onvib'fum) indieatos 
the nature of the work he did. Ficinus' work was Jong recognized as 
the handbook of Platonism in Europe and bis elucidations of Plato and 
Plotinus as the moat authoritative exposition of their philosophy. In 
fact, to tlie literate people of the Renaissance epoch Ficinus was the 
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oilJy soiirca of in formant ion about tbase philosophers who wore seldom 
read in the original, and Platouisni meant only the glosses on their 
works by Picinus. Thus was brought about the ReTival of Platonism 
Ifi Italy and in hurope whichj till then, knew nothing of Plato except 
his name (only a Latin trunnlation of tlie Timacus was known to some 
j^ople of (he Dark Ages) and whicli had enthroned Aristotle as its 
master, 

Tlie Piatonisni of FicinuSj however, was not the jiure, unalloyed 
creed of tlie Greek philosopher as found in his Dialogues and in the 
Piopublic. It was largely raised up with otliei fanciful pseudo-philo- 
sophieal ideas, mystic dogmas taken from the Jewish lore and with the 
Noo^fiatonism of Plotinus. Tliroughout, however, Ficinus aimed at 
showing that Piaioniem oryfeo-Platonisin was consistent with the Christ¬ 
ian doctrine. The three entities of Plotinus were identihed with the 
Christian Trinity • and the mystie eommuiiion with the One or Gfjod was 
explained as the Beatific Vision. It was of this revived Xeo-Platonism, 
which was raised to the dignity of a Religion in Italy in tlie tSth century, 
that Pico was to be a distinguished ajwstle. 

Pico early came in touch with the Academy of Fioreijce of which 
Ficinus was an ornantent. He was first in Florence In 1479 when Ficinus 
bod just finished his tronslotion of Plato, The varied learning, the high 
intollootual aspirations and the romnatio disposition of this young 
man attracted the attention of Loreiixo de’ .Medici, and opened to him 
the gateway to the highly oullured society of Florence. He aroused the 
admiration of men like .^fachiaYelii, Poiialano and Savunarola, In Flor¬ 
ence he imbibed fully the spirit of Neo-PJatonism and other systems of 
mystic philosophy, and it wa,s at a social gathering at the iledicean 
palace that be contracted the friejidship of Girolamo Benivieni, which 
led in a fmv yearn to tlie production of his Neo-PJatonie treatise on 
Love. Wlien Pico wrote, the N^eo-Platonism of Ficinus had gained wide 
currency in Italy and iiie theories of Beauty and Love had become the 
common talk in its polished circles. Benivieni whose sonnet furnished 
Pico with the occasion of writing his treatise, stated explicitly that it 
was ■* an attempt to sura up In a few verses what Alarsilio Ficinus had 
described at length in his eommentaiy upon the Symposium of 
Plato **. f It is therefore natural to suppose that Pico had only 
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drawn npon Ficinnp’ eommentariea. Biit Pi<;o nevet Tnentiona Ficinus 
in his Diacoarse^ thongh alluaioDB to Proclus, Popph 5 '^^riuBp Plotinus 
and other philosophera ajre common. The resemblance between Pico 
and Ficinua, howeverp ia obvious^ and whether Pjoo borrowed directly 
from Ficinufl^ pagea or not^ he must havo become familar with hia theo¬ 
ries in the learned eimles and aocial gatherings of Florence, eapccially in 
the Academy. There is clearly a difference between Pico and Ficinua in 
their manner of handling their subject* The latter, aa noted above, 
wrote as an annotator ; he commented on the Symposium, passage by 
passage* and liis method with regard to the other dialogues of Plato and 
the Enneads was the same. His remaxks though illuminating at times 
and very likely to gain wide circulation os catchwords show little attempt 
at anv sjratematie arrangement, Pico on the other hand set him^^lf to 
the task of formulating a consistent philosophy of Love and Beanty, 
tracing its creeds as far back as Plato and Plotinus. 

A brief survey of Pico’s treatise on Love will reveal the trend of his 
idea^^ his mysticism and his debt to Plato and Plotinus, As is well 
known ^ Plotinus divided existence into three prLooiples—Soal, Intellect 
or N0W, and the One or GoocL The soul is generated from, or exists by 
reason of, the Intellect and the Intellect is similarly is related to the One. 

The Soul ia the reason of the intellect and a certain energy of it, ja&t 
as intellect of that first God who is beyond intellect. But the reason of 
soul is indeed obscure. For aa it is the image of inteUeetp on this ac^- 
count it is necessary that it should look to intellect. After the same 
manner also, it is necessary that intellect should ]t>ok to the highest 
God, in order that it may be mtellcct/" * 

This trichotomy is to he obaenred in Pico also, though in a different 
garb. According to him every thing has a threefold being,—Cau^MilJ 
Formal, and Participated. In the sun there is no heat, that being but 
tin elementaiy quality^ not of celestial nature. Yet. ia the snn the cause 
and fountain of all heat. Fire is hot by nature and its proper form: 
Wood Ls not hot of itself^ yet is capable of reeemug that quality by 
Fire. Thus hath heat its causal being in the Sun, its formal in the Fire^ 
its participated in the FueL*^* On this principle divine excellence or 
spirit or Divinity has also a threefold being, it has three different 
bcorts of existence under three different conditions^ Above, i. * God 
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himself.. ., in whom Divinity hath a oauaal being from whom proceeding 
to Angehi it hath a formal beings and thence ia derived Into the rationai 
soul by participation of their lustre: below which no nature can assume 
the title of Divine ^ **Ideaa have their causal being in God* their formal 

jn the first Mind, their participated in the rational soul. In God they 
are nofcp but produced by him in the Angeliek nature^ through this com¬ 
municated to the souk” The aoul has two functions—sensitive and 
rationalp as it is itself composed of sense and reason- Intellect as 
symbolised by the Mind or Augcl is purely rational without any taint 
of sense* wMle divinity in God transcends even Reason. The sool is in 
man the battle ground of appetitive and rational faculties, and tho former 
veiy often overcome the latter whose function is thereon auapended. 
But the Intellect or tho Mind is above appetition and always contem¬ 
plates the affluence of Divinity on itself. 

The origin of Beauty is God who imparts it to other oreafettres- 
The first ^lind or the Angelic Nature receives its beauty from God and 
in its turn communicates it to soul which again communicates it to 
material objects or body. Beauty* therefore* is but another name of^ or Is 
identical with^ the Idea or Divinity * which issning out of its primal source 
informs everything else- 

Again^ Beauty, according to Pico, is also a species of good and doairo 
le an inclinatioii to real or apparent good. ** As there are diverse kinds 
of goods, so of desiroJ' The highest good which is at the root of other 
kinds of good is Divine Beauty, the next is the beauty of Intellect and 
the ]a«t in the scale is physical beauty. All creaturf^^ want to partici¬ 
pate hi divinity and they “ have a particular perfection by participatioji 
of the divine goodness. This is their end, including that degree of 
felicity whereof they are capable; to which centre they tend. This 
desire we call natural: a great testimony of divine i*rovide nee* by 
which they are unwittingly directed to their mark. With this all crea¬ 
tures desire God* as being the original good imprinted and participated 
in every particular. This is in every Nature, as more or less capable, 
addressed to ends more or less noble : yet is the iiltimate end of all tho 
same* to enjoy God, as far as they mayJ^ f kSimilarly Plotmua says, 

" Everything desires its generator. This also it loves^ and especially 
when that which is generated and the generator are alone.” J 
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The desire of Beovrty or Ciood is Love, and os there are various grades* 
of Beauty 80 there are various kinds of Love, from God ideas 

desMxsnd into the Angcliok Minde, by which the love of Intellectual 
Boiiutj 18 begot in her, called Divine Love, so the same ideas descend 
from the Angelick Minde into the rational soul so much the more ini- 
perfM't in her, t» she wants of AngeJicall Perfection, From these 
springs Humane Love.” But there is a lower type of love called Vulgar 
love which is attached to gross matter and merely desires contact with 
it. It is characteristic of beasts or “ souls immerst in matter, and over¬ 
come by it or at least hindered by perturbations and paasions.” 
Human love in Piro has two types. It loves not matter but sensible 
beauty separated from it; It is also capable of rtaing superior to the 
impressions of sense altogether, and then human love is gradudly 
tranaformetl into Celestial TiOve, The soul is changed into the Intellect, 
and is finally merged in its primal source, Gnd. This last stage is called 
Licstacy of which Plotinus is said t*i have had personal escperjence. 
“ As when the Ideas descend into the .Minde, there ariseth a desire of 
enjoying that from whence this Ideal Beauty comes, so when the species 
of sensible beauty flow into the eye, there springs a twofold Appetite of 
union with that whence this Beauty is derived, one sensual, the other 
rational; the Princtploe of Bestial and Human Love. If we follow 
sense, we judge the Body wiverein we behold this Beauty to bo its foun¬ 
tain .,. . This is the love of irrationa! creatures. But Reason knows 
that the btaiy is so far from being its original, that It is destructive to 
it, and the more it is severed from the Body, the more it enjoys its 
^wu Mature and Dignity ^ we must not fla with the s^^cies of sense In 
the l>ody, but refine that species from ail leliques of coritoreal infection. 
And because man may be understood by the Rational soul, either 
considered apart, or in its union to the body : in the firet sense. Humane 
Love is the image of the celestial r in the second, Desire of sensible 
Beauty; tliisbeineby the soul aljstracted from matter, and made intellec- 
tual. The greater part of men reach no higher than this; others more 
perfect, remembering that more perfect beauty which the soul beheld, 
are inflamed with an incredible desire of reviewing it, in pursuit whereof 
they separate themselves as much as possible from the body, of which 
the Boul {returning to its first Dignity) becomes absolute mistress. This 
la the image of Celestial Love by which man arieeth from one perfection 
to another till bis soul (wholly united to the Intdteet) is made on 
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Angei Purged frona materiat dross and ttatiiiforraed into spiritual 
flame by this Divino Pawer^ he mounts up to the intelligible Heaven, 
and happily rests in his Father's hosome • 

This theory of Love which aubUmatea the earthly passion into a 
desire for immersion lu tbe Primal Being, wliicb regards mortal love aa 
hut a stepping alone to divine Love^ is peculiar to Platonic and Neo- 
Platonic gystems of Philosophy. The impulse to a^eot from the lower to 
the higher stage is furnished by a dim apprehension of the superior charm 
^nd felicity of the latter. This dim apprehension is like the momentary 
glimpse of the " vague brightness of the beauty of the beloved—it is 
like a feeble echo of her sweet voice home on a fragrant breCEO from a 
distance. It kindles an insatiable desire of close comraunion^~of com¬ 
plete realization of Divine Love. But this is attended with melancholy 
and despair at the thought of the long interval that has to elapse, the 
toil that has to be undergone^ the painful preparation that has to bo 
made before the oonsummation is reached. This seutlment^ complect 
yet beautiful, is finely expresaed in Benivlenrs sonnet and it is this 
which furnished the inspiration to Botticelli when he painted the rise of 
V’enus from the sea. 

It has been meritioned that beauty like love hm more tlian one 
type m Pico—the lowest type being sensible beauty and the highest the 
beauty of God. This classificatioii is very common in ancient Philo¬ 
sophy and is to be met with even in Plato, But at the same time 
attempts have always been made to secure a gradual approach to the 
Ideal, and a progressive ascent to the highest and most refined plane 
of Bean tv through distinct and successive steps has been recommended 
by many, Diotima in a well-known passage in the Symposium explains 
how the aonl rises from an apprehension of the lowest form of Beauty 
to the highest through successive stages. Beniviem's H^vmUp too, 
describes the upward journey of the soul through different stages } but 
Picons commentary on stanzas 6,7 and 8 of Benivieni^a Hymn definitely 
enumerates these stages as six, and rigidly defines the nature and char- 
act-er of each of them. He shows how' each is finer and more spiritual 
than the one juat below it^ and says 

From .Material Beauty we ascend to the first Fountain by Si?t 
Degrees : the Soul through the sight represents to herself the Beauty of 
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some particiilaT Person p mclines to it ^ is pleased with it^ and while she 
Teats hcre^ is in the first, the most imperfeot material degree. 2* She 
reforms by her imagimitjon the Image she hath receivedp making it 
more perfect as more spiritual' and separating it from Matter, brings 
it a little nearer Ideal Beauty, 3, By the light of the agent Intellect 
abstracting this Porm from aU singularity, she considers the Universal 
Nature of Corporeal Beauty by itself: this is the highest degree the 
Soul can reach whilst she goes no further than Sense. 4, Refiecting 
upon her own Operation, the knowledge of UniTer^al Beauty, and 
considering that everything founded In Matter is particular^ she con¬ 
cludes this univemlity proceeds not from the outward Objeetp but her 
Tntrinsecal Power: and reasons thus: If in the dimme Glasse of Material 
Phantasmes this Beauty ia represented by virtue of my Light, it 
follows that^ beholding it in the clear Mirrour of my substance delineated 
of those clouds, it will appear more perapicuous: thus turning into her 
self^ ahe findes the Image of Ideal Beauty eomraunicated to her by the 
Intellect, tlie Object ol CelcstiaJl Love. 5, She ascends from this Idea 
in her self, to the place where Celcatial Venus is, in her proper form : 
Who in fullness of her Beauty not being comprehensible, by any particu- 
Isr Intellectj. she^ as much as in her lies, endeavours to be united to 
the first Jliude, the chiefest of CreatureSj and general Habitation of 
Ideal Beauty, Obtaining thiSp she terminates^ and fixeth her jfiurnoy; 
this is the Sixth and last' degree,”* Beauty of one woman, idealiaed 
beauty of the same, beauty of w^omanklnd or womanly charm in gen¬ 
eral^ beauty as part of one*8 own mind, universal intelleetual beauty 
and beauty of God—these are the six aljages of Pice, A similar grada¬ 
tion of beauty is to be noticed in CaKtiglione who flourished In Italy 
just after Pico. 

Definition and analysis of Beauty occupy a good deal n| space in 
Pico and exercise his igenuity considerably. Like Plotinus and Ficinua 
he propounds a system of ^Esthetics in support of bis theory ol Love. 
Pico says that beauty depends not only on form and symmetry but on 
an inexpljcable element which he terms gfacefnluess, '"Corporeal 
beauty implies first the material disposition of the Body, camistlng of 
quantity in the proportion and distance of partSp of quality in figure 
and colour: secondly a eortain quality which cannot be exprest by any 
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term better than Graoefulneas, ahmiiig ia all that is fajr. That ia pro¬ 
perly Veana. Beauty which kindles the fire of Love in Mankindo : they 
who affirm it results from the disposition of the Body, the sight, figure 
and colour of features, are easily confuted by eiperience. We see 
many persons eiact, and unaccnsable in CTery part, destitute of this 
grace, and comelines&e ; others lesae iicrfect in those particular condi¬ 
tions, excellently graceful, and comelythus Catullus, 

tbkikQumtia beaut«CiU9* fair and t4]l. 

Atid HtfoiS Jhc ft E^rt 1 grant hftr 
But ftltogatber bftautaoiis I tt&ny; 

Far n-ot one griw doth that Ahnpe ft apply. 

He grants her x>erfectioc of quality, figurOp and quantity, yet 
not allows her handsome, as wanting this gtaoen Thk th«n most by 
consequence be ascribed to tbe soul j which when perfect and Lucid, trans- 
fu&cth ewen into the Body some beams of its splendour,” Thus beauty 
is proved to ba a quality of the soul which imparts it to the body. 

Pico ezplain^ at length the process by which Beauty is impart^ 
to human body. AccordiDg to liitn God scatters souls on the planets^ 
*' some in the moon, others in other planets and stare.” The nature 
of the soul varies according to the planet on which it is oast. Says Pico, 
FlatouLsts Affi rm some souls are of the nature of SaturUj others of 
Jupiter or some other planet; meaning, one soul hath more conformity 
in its Nature with the soul of the Heaven of Saturn than with that of 
Jupiter nod so on the contrary.” The soub come dow n from the planets 
and arc linked to matter to which they impart their own beauty as wHI 
as their nature. From the look of a man it is thus possible to deter- 
uiine his temper and his moralf^. Many imagine the rational soul 
deseendiDg from her star^ in her ^ Vehicidum ^ of herself from 

the Bodj^ to which by tliat Medium whe is united. Our Antlior upon 
these grounds eujqjoBeth, that into the ^Vehiculum' of the soiiL by 
her endued with Power to form the Body^ is infused from her star a 
partieiilar formative virtue^ distinct according to that ^tarj thus the 
aspect of one is saturnine, of another jovial* etc. lu their books we 
reade the nature of their souls.* 

The soul being the oause of physical beauty, th^‘ question arisea 
why ugly per^ns are good at hearty why good and beautiful souls are 
lodged in loath=iome bodies. Pico's reply is that matter is not always 
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subject to the plastic influeuce of spirit. When the souls comiug down io 
their eeAicuittm etteleste arc linked to material bodies, they tty to fashion 
them in their owu way and impart to them commensurate forms. Where 
the formatire action of the souls is baffled by the extreme grossneaa of 
matter, we hud deformed creatures, bat similar souls if fortune smiles 
on them, may be clothed in beautiful forms. Fico says on this point: 
“ Becausie inferior matter is not ever obedient to the stamp, the virtue 
of the soul is not always equally exprest in the visible effigies; hence it 
happens that two of the same nature are unlike ; the matter whoteof 
the one consists, being less disposed to receive that figure than the 
other ; what in that is compleat is in this imperfect/' 8ou]s that des¬ 
cend in a vehicuhtm soeksie from the same planet have the same 
nature, saturnine, jovial or of any other kind. Hencr' though their 
physical frames may look totally di^errut, their spiritual kinship fur¬ 
nishes a bond of attraction. True love is possible between such aoula 
only. Pico says, *■ It hajqiena that two of the same nature ore unlike; 
the matter whereof the One consists, being lesae disposed to receive that 
figure than the other, what in that is compleat is in this imperfect j our 
Author infers that the figures of the two bodies being formed virtue 
of the eumc afar, this conformity begets Love." 

Quaint and fanciful as the ideas of Pico may now appear to be, 
they appealed strongly to the Renaissance minds and furnished sugges¬ 
tions and inspiration to the most cultured spirits of the day. The 
Cortegiano, sometimes called the Bible of the Beuaissanco courtier, is 
manifestly indebted to the ideas on Love and Beauty as found in Pico, 
The orations and discussions on Love in Italian Courtesy-buoks like 
Benibo’s OU Aaolani^ Guasxo's Civil Oonwrsatiou^ Annibale Romoi's 
Diecorsi, lefiect the same conceptions.* The N co-Platon ism of Pico 
can be traced in men so diflferont in their temperament, outlook and 
intellectual activity as the sage, contemplative, dreamy English poet 
Spenser and the fiery, iconoclastic Nolan PhUosopher Giordano Bruno 
who was burnt at the stake, j* 
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CUSTOMS AND TRANSIT DUTIES IN THE MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY DURING EARI.Y BRITISH RULE. 

JiTESDHA PkOSAD XI¥OOI, M.A. 

The earliest record in the Madras Ciistont House relating t-o the 
eoUectiou of sea cn^itoniH dates from 1708 Silthough ^tich duties began 
to be collected there more than 140 years before (Jfaniioi 0 / 
Admini^iTaiioti of th^ Modras Presidency^ Vol, 1, p. ^§5)- Tn fact this 
right of levying sen customs first accrued to the East India Company^ 
when Francis Day sailed down the Coromandel coast Armagon 

and obtained in lfi39 from the Slaik Da mark Venkatadri Naidoo, the 
nder of the Coromandel coast from Pulicut to San Thomfe* the grant of 
tho town of Madraspatam together with several other privileges. 

This grant which secured to the English their first territorial 
poBsessiou in India ^ allowed the Company to levy im|K>rt and export 
duties on ail goods brought into the town of Madras* the Naik receiving 
half the amount of such duties as were paid by the non-residents of 
Madras. On goods bought or sold in the Naik^s territories the Company 
had to pay half the rates of duty charged to other uierchants. Tho 
Company's imixurts and exports* at Madroa* as well as tho provisions 
bought in the Xaik^s territories for their fort and ships, >vere entirely 
duty free. 

The English were not slow to devise measures for obtaining an 
exteuaiun of their ijrivileges. In 1642 they entertained the Naik on 
board one of their ships* loaded him with pishca^h (presonta.)* as a result 
of which the Naik exempted them from paying any duty at all m his 
c<mniTy {Lose-Vesiiges of Old Madras j Vol. I, p. 17, LeUer io Baniam 
dtspaiohed by Coyctti^ Greenhill and SroM^fie^ p- 42). These privileges 
were confirmed by Sri Ronga Rayal, the then Raja of Chandragiri who 
as the representative of the ancient house of Vijayanagar^ claimed 
sovereiirnty over all the local naiks, and when tho house of \ ijayanagar 
was succeeded by that of Golcortdap the latter confirmed the Company 
in their rights and privileges. In 1658 the Nabob of Goloonda trans- 
ferreiJ his interest in the town and his share of half its customs revenue 
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for a fixed suut of 3S0 pagodsiS (pagoda valued at d shillings), whioh 
came to be known as the Town Bent. The Nabob four years later 
refused to accept the sam as he considered it f^uite Inadequate and 
insisted on his rig^t to post a Havildar at Madras to check the customs 
receipts. This claim was strenuously resisted by successive Agents, and 
as a result was finally abandoned by him in 1672. It was, however, 
stipulated at the time that the Town Rent payable to the Nabob should 
be raised to 1,200 pagodas per annum. In return for this increased 
payment he confirmed the old privileges enjoyed by the Company and 
assured them that the said town should "remain wholly rented for 
ever under the English, so long that the Sun and .Moon endureth, and so 
they shall perpetually enjoy it." In one respect the Nabob extended 
their privileges, for a clause was inserted in the coicfe (grant) similar 
to the Most Favoured Nation clause of modern commercial treaties. 
This clause promised to extend to the English, " who have always been 
60 good and peaceable a nation," whatever privileges the Nabob might 
confer on other nations, 

This arrangement with the Nabob regarding the payment of a fixed 
sum in lieu of his half-sharc in the customs of the town of Madras was 
satisfactory to both parties. To the Nabob it secured a fixed revenue, 
whilst the English were freed from the vexatious interferences which the 
posting of the Nabob'e Havildar u'ould have meant (Bruce's Annals, 
Vol. n, p. 307). 

But while the Company was engaged in placing tbeii acquired 
privileges on a firm footing, their trading activities were hampered by 
the predominant naval power of the Dutch, the war between Vijapurand 
Golconda, and the depredations committed by the local chiefs. All 
the.sc made it difficult for them to sell European goods as also to provide 
for the requisite amount of cotton cloth required for their annual in¬ 
vestment. Even when the goods were procured, their transit to Mad¬ 
ras became hastardoiia. The privileges confirmed by the Nabob of 
Oolconda were set at defiance by the local chiefs, and when Sir Edward 
Winter, the Agent (1662-1666), remonstrated with one of the local chiefs 
against the levy of arbitrary transit duties, the latter is said to have 
replied that '* when the English teeth and horn grew, he would then 
free them from the duty ” (Bruce, VoL J[, p. isO). To crown all oven 
the Nabob refused in 1076 to observe the old cowle unless he was 
" pishcashed" with l.OOO yards of broadcloth. In alarm the author- 
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ittes at Fort St- Gaor^e bald a coasultatwn and passed the foUowmf 
TCBoIution: “Wo having wrote up about and yet got no remedy an 
.till in danger to have all trading for ealicoes. otc, interdicted, aa well as 
com and paddy which hath now been stopped these several months, 
and what other prejudice or extremity they can bethink themaelves of, 
ftDd we having long considered the eame and finding no other remedy 
the Hon* Company orders no making war with them, nor indeed hav¬ 
ing no force wherewith all but requiring the things,etc., .... we enor- 
der our said Bramany to do what he can to content His Highness as far 
as flOO yards of Broadcloth and what needful gratuitya to the great 
people about him." (Oiory and ConsulUition Booft, 1672-78}. This 
present seems to have settled the matter. 

In 1675 Streynsham Master was sent out to India as Agent, but to 
act as supervisor of the Company’s affairs on the Coromandel coast and 
the Bay of Bengal and Second in Council at Port St. George until the 
expirotion of the term of office of Sir William Langhorn. the then Agent. 
The commissions and instructions issued to him at the time of his 
appointment are interesting as throwing a light on the views of the 
Directors as regards the levy of customa duties. Among other things 
he was instructed 

(1) ‘'to countenance and encourage all merohants that shall come 
there to trade from other parts of India by permitting them a free mar^ 
kett and a civil treatment, they paying the customes and dutyee es¬ 
tablished ": 

(3) “ to consider whether the trade of our said town may not bo 
further advanced by Leaning the onstoiua and yet the revenue marn- 
layned and enoreased by Laying some small or moderate imposition of 
(aie) Liquors, Tobacco or other commoditys on the Consumption or 
otherwaies so as may not be burdensome to the People” (Stroynaham 


Master’s Diaries^ 1676-86). 

Thus it would appear that at this time the duties were pure 
revenue duties, and it was with the object of increasing the revenue that 
Indian merchants were encouraged to settle in Madras by duties of a 
low and non-discriminatoiy character {Diary and Con 9 ultaiton Book, 
Consulation, 0th July, 1688). This would be further apparent on a 
reference to the instructions issued to the Governor of Madras on several 
other occasions. Thus in «680 Gyfford was sent with instructions from 
England to increase the revenue by lowering customa (Bruce. Vol. fl, 
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p. 7)* Again in 1687 the court isBued instructions to defray the charges 
hy a tax on Ihe inhabitants and a 5 p.e. cuatoms dntv* 

In obedience to the Instructions of tbe Dineotors, Master set to 
work to rcor^nnixe the Company’s affairs, but it is doubtful whether be 
compllod with tbe instruction regarding the lowering of customs, for we 
find the Indian merchants complaining to hia successor that Mr, Master 
had •’ imposed a tax on Arrack and upon Poddy and causing us to pay 
for cleansing streets, also increasing the Choultry oustom on goods im¬ 
ported and exported” (Talboys Wheeler. Early Records o/ British 
/jidiu, p, 76 cf ,»?},). It is however probable that the state of tbe 
tinance did not permit of any such reduetion being made, for even his 
sticcesaor had to take recour&e to new taxc$. 


The Company’s chief merchant who provided all the cloth for the 
home investment and who engaged to take a portion of the European 
imports, enjoyed from the very beginning tbe privUege of paying half 
thecustoms onall imports and exports. This privilege, small though it 

.'IT' Tt TT"" ‘^anoyance to the Director,. In one of their 

spatebea to tort St. George they observe: "As to the customs you doe 
not answer us as you ought, but only pbad for Verona (the chief 
merchant), tould you make it appear that we hove any advantage 
by ins paying lees customs than others do. you had said something 
but the truth IS you are so much concerned to defend and maintain 
hj8 mtocest that you neglect to give us the satisfaction that we require ” 
iDsspatchf^ tro^,„ Bn&land 1670-77) The merebant, it seems had 
d^contmued the payment of even this half customs on imports and 
exports by sea and bad for some time paid his share of customs 
on irn^rts by land only. It appears from the Consultations of the 

ithjpmber. 1678. that from that time onward - ho voluntarily 
offered to pay to the C^ompany ” th. ^ 

and exports whether by sea or land. £A^u/« ond 

7ti A reference to Streynaham Master’s Di/rios 

of the same time would, however, show that this agreement was not 

rbsc::i:“ ^ ^ 

ns much custome for IhllTe'lreugif 

but paid half so much) as bv th heretofore 

aays l.OOO pagodas per annum t ^ appears which as Verona 

V^erniiA nnH U' ^ the Company's fain 
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Reproofs . , . They were presented with a hotae and 0 guns fired. 
{Streynaham ^ilaster'e Dianes, pp, 73-7+). On a aubaeqnent occasion 
a difference having arisen between the raerchant and Streynsbam 
Tilaster, the privilege of paying halE customs was taken away. Master s 
fiQGcesaor GyUord, however, ai^ued that if the merchants paul whole 
cufltoraa “ they must make the Company |)ay so much more for their 
cloth or bring it worse than muster (sample). ” He therefore restored 

to the merchant the old privil^e. (JD, andC, R. 1682, p.-). 

In 1678 Fort St. George which was the only territorial possession of 
tho Company at the time yielded a total rovenne of 7,200 pagodas 
Sea and land customs contributed 2.300 pagodas besides a small sum of 
3i pagfKlaa contributed by what was callfsd “Petty Land (.ustoms. 
{Notes afid Exlracle from Oovt, Jtecords, 1670-70), Those “ Petty Land 
Customs on all grains and other goods that arc not imported or exported 
by sea** were farmed out in June J680 to Mr* Ralph Ord, the school 
master at Fort St, George, the man who finding “ teaching of children 
much prejudicial to his health " subsequently entered the Company’s 
civil servioe. (Streynsham Masters Diaries, \ol, II, p. 106). It 
is not evident from tho records wherein the “Petty Land Customs” 
differed from '* Land Customs " hut this at any rate is clear, that the 
two beads of revenue were different as the following extract from the 
Book of Accounts for January 1681 submitted by Mr. Bigrig, the 
Customer, would show ;— 

Pags. Fanams. Cash 

Amount of Sea and Land Cnstoms .. 44 24 3 

Farm of Petty Land Customs to 
Ralph Ord and Clemt. King at pgs. 

600 p, an i now due ■ • 200 0 0 

(i). and C.B. Cons,, 33rd February, 1681). 

The charges of Fort St. George were nearly double the revenues of 
the time {Notes and Exiracts, 1670.70), The Directors in England 
naturally became anxious to make the settlement a self-suflioing one 
and accordingly issued instructioiiB in 1682 and 1683 to impose looal 
taxes for the purpose of raising a revenue sufficient to meet the entire 

* It wai stsp+lliitod At thfl' tiraii tliAt aViquIeI Ulfl yiald bfi- thfWi CM pa^odAa per 
fljiniiED^ tho sum for whicli the raventie* wens fArmcd o'itp th& A^nt find CouclcU wquU 

4;ompailsat# the 6c1l€KOI-lt){l4t0r 
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'• oODstant charge of the plaee - and " full charge of all repairs and fortifi* 
cations (Talboyg \\liee]cr^ Eartif Ee^ords^ p, 28)* 

When the Agent tried to impose locaJ taxes in accordance with 
tJiese instructions the people of Madras objected to be taxed any further 
on the ground that they paid onstoms besides several other taxes 
The B,rectors, however, dismissed this objection as frivolous on the 
ground that the payment of cuatoms related only to the security enjoyed 
by the inhabitante under the guns of the fort and did not exempt 
h^ from the payment of taxes on consumption. “ specially when they 
lived easier under the English Government than under any eovemmont 
m the known part of the world.” (Talboys Wheeler, Early 

In 1640 the dnty on goods imported and exported by sea and land 
was 44 p.e. It was lowered in 1684 to 3 p.c. Besides this duty im^ 
porters and exporters had to pay smaU fees for the maintenance of the 
Peddanaik (chief watchman) and the Kanakapillai (the accountant) two 
functionanes whose offices were hereditary and whom the Company had 
recognised since their first estabfishment at Fort St. George (£o»- 
Fwlijea of Old Madm,, Vol. f, p. 417J. These fees wore at the 

rateof A p.c on Christians, and* p.c. on Hindus and Mahommedana 
payable on aU imports and exports by sea. On imports and exports 
by land the rates were two fanams and one fanam per pagoda the 
former payable by Hindus and Mahommedans, the latter by Christians 
The chief watchman received another allowance which was paid in 
kind, on every occasion when grain was brought into the Paddy 
Banksall (from Tamil pandaksali = a storehouse. Lovb-V^u,^ 
\ol I, p. 141, note 9). The allowance was at the following rate viz. 

■ for every oxload of paddy f measnre, for small oxload 4 measure ” 
{Z>, and O. Ifl72» ISfrh Augttst). 

The tariff was revised in 1688 by Mr. EUhu Yale (1687-9’) who 
laid down elaborate rales for the payment of the sea and land customs 
The English were to pay 4 p.c. on the value of all goods imported and 

exported 0e^lJ«ry and treasure excepted) whilst all other merchants 
mclueive of the French, the Butch, the Portugese and the Indians were 
to pay 6 p.c. Goods which once paid the above duties were free to be 

up the country if despatehed within a year, with this reservation 
however, that if an English merchant sold his wares to any foreien 

Of 2 p.c. before he was allowed to send oat his goods (Z). and G. B Cons 
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5th April, 1683). The Directora strongly diaappro^ered of the policy 
of diacrimination and notwithstanding the eoiisiderations of their 
great charge of fortifying^ maintaming and defending the garrison 
place and privileges*" ordered that as a mark of ‘"tender affection and 
generous indulgence to all their inhabitants” a tiEdform rate of 5 p.o* 
to be paid by all for the ^further encouragement of the people and 
trade"" {D. owd G. B,, Cons., 12th June, 1683), Besides the onstoms 
duty importera had to pay fees to onstoms houao officers, the warshouse 
keeper and an anchorage duty. The latter was levied on all vesseb 


and boats according to the following scale t— Pagodas 

All English ahipa of 200 tona or upwards ,. . * 9 

Ditto under 200 tons .« . ^ i ^ «. 6 

All Country ships of 100 tons upwards ., .. *« 5 

Ditto under 100 tons .. ,. .. ,. 3 

Sloops and Ketches .. ., .« ,. ,. .. I 

All great boats .. ». .. .. k ^ » 1 

All small boats | 


Any wilful design to defraud the Company of their enstoms was 
punished by the seizure and confiscation of the goods, which were divided 
ei^ually among the Company , the searcher and "" the poor and dis- 
coYerers of sueh fraud the last obviously a periphrasis for mformera, 
A duty was also levied on the esport of slaves^ Some idea of the 
yield from customs duty on slaves may be had from the Sea Customs 
Account for May 1688 




P<^gs* 

F. 

C. 

Sea customs for goods 

m H 

.. 624 

28 

06 

Slaves 

■ ii 

88 

18 

0 

Anchorage 


20 

0 

0 


etc,^ etc. 


This practice of e^c porting slaves was prohibited in 1688 " the 
customc by the exportation of slaves here being now of little advan¬ 
tage to the Rt. Hon. Company by their scarcity and having brought 
great complaints from the country government for the loss of their 
servants spirited and stolen from them (D* and C. 14th May, 1688), 
During Mr. Yaleb governorship (168 7'62) the light of the house of 
Gokonda was finally extinguished by the Moghuls, The only way in 
which this transference of sovereignty affected the Company was that the 
B 9 
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Town Rent of 1^200 ptLgodaa was n&w paid to the Moguls and when the 
BeccAD became practically independent under Cbinkleeoh Khan Nizam- 
ul-Mulk the rent continued to be paid to the ruler of the Carnatic. And 
although the Court of Direeton^ had instructed their Horrantfl in India 
that Madras ir^hould assume the rank of an independent power" and 
cease paying the town rent if the Nabob of 'Golconda refused to comply 
with certain requeata^ it was not before the middle of tho iSth century 
that tho Company got rid of thb last Tcstige of dopendonce on the 
Indian powers. (Bmeo, VoL 11* p- 580). 

It wa'^ alifio during Mr, Yale's tenure of office that the Company 
obtained Fort St. David, their second territorial possession in the present 
Madras Presidency, This place produced *Marge quantities of longoloth 
white* blue or dyed also ginghams^^ucemtoom \ and so 

highly important was the place as a trading centre that Haniiltou declared 
that hut for it Ft. St. George would make but a small figure in trade 
(Hamilton. A New Accounl of ike Ea^i Indie^^ p. 353). Soon after its 
acquisition Sir John Goldeeiborough, ConimUsary General for the East 
India Co ED pan j* virited it and placed its (inance on a satisfactory basis. 
The duties on imports and exports by sea and land were fixed at 
the rates existing in Madras. The right to retail tobacco and betel 
leaf was farmed out just as it had already beeti done at iMatiraa** 
These farms yielded a considerable revenue at the timen In iladras 
it yielded about 8^0CK) pags in 171and at Fort St. David the 
yield ivaa 1,200 pags in 1741. In the latter aettlement the practico of 
farming out these commodities was temporarily discontinued as an 
experiment with the object of cheapening them and encouraging weavers 
to settle there, but as the abolition did not have the desired effect, the 
old Bystem was re^establiefacd in 174L 
20th October* 1741. 

Tiiroughout the greater part of the ISth century the rate of duty 
remained praotioaUy unchanged* being 5 p^c. On imports by eea and 

• Mr. Lova however pointf out (5/ Oid J/cnJr<w,Vdl. II ^ p. 43) that th^ aijti- 
vation oE bcbelp tobi^co nnd renmined IJI thfl handA of tb^ OorapAiiy until 1700 

when tho »Io r^ht waa to a ^yndloato of nativEsa for S^COO pofifl por Bunum. Thia 

view Obnaot b* r«oncikd with tha aontentfi of a lottar from the Brsmtny at Oekonda to 
Fort St GouT:e«, dalod the 2m Jene, ICSOi—“ Futty Khnn hath of Into wrote freni tbonte 
(Ft, St, Oeorge) to H.K. tho Shirlftjikaf (the Oovomor of the Ooteonda Coaat) that 
ChianApatAin la not now u fqrrperly but is mightily ioer^aaed and that the Engliah have 
farmed Beetle and TebAcoo and that they Worta ixicnaimg the Fort.'' 

Oountrsee R^uAd of Btaffolf ju ]e7. 
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2i p.c, on impoTtg by Sand. (Loekyer, Account of the Trade in India^ 
171 If p, 9; Fourth Report of the Secret Committee to Enquire into the 
Cauaeo of the War in the Carnatic, 17 S2). ThDrevenuo from duties 
in the first dneode of the 18tb century amounted roughly to 34,000 pa¬ 
godas per annutu as against the insignificant totaj of 2,300 pagodas in 
1678, Comparing these two years we can form some estimate of the 
remarkable increase of trade which took place within the space of a little 
over 30 years. The disturbed state of the country that followed the 
death of Ai;rangzeb in 1707, and the constant rivalry amongst the 
claimants to the throne, necessarily meant a general weakening of the 
control exercised in the outlying jiarts of the Empire. The Company’s 
trade was prejudicially afiected and in 1712 the Governor and Council 
wrote tn England * “ Merchants are discouraged from coming down 
with their money and diamonds to buy up and carry away our Europe 
and other goods as formerly, and we cannot see any like]!hood of better 
times till the goveniment is well settled, and some active man employed 
on the government of these parts." (Letter to the Court of Directors 
quoted in Talbo^^'s Wheeler, Early Secorde). 

The trade of private persons must also have been similarly affected. 
The revenue from customs began to show signs of decay and it was 
feared that the diminution of trade of which this decline in the revenue 
was an index, if allowed to continue unebecked would prejudicially affect 
the other branches as well of the Company's revenues. Other causes 
besides this general insecurity were at work which brought about this 
decline in trade. Eronch, Armenian andMahommedan merchants who 
bad hitherto traded in English bottoms in Madra.s, now began to resort 
in increasing numbers to other settlements where the duties payable 
were Ices. Besides this, English merchants, Commanders and Supra- 
cargoes raised money from the inhabitants of ^fadras on what were 
known as Respondentia Bonds (money raised on the security of ship's 
cargo), proceeded to Bengal where they further increased thoic com¬ 
mitments from persons who were ignorant of their liabilities in Dtladros. 
The effect of these operations on the trade of Madras is thus described by 
the Board of Trade in 1725 : “ By thrusting into thoir private adven¬ 
tures greater quantities of goods than the markets where they are 
bound can possibly consume, they are forced to be in those ports two 
seasons to dispose of their private effects to the great prejudice of those 
Concerned in the stock and puts a stop to their quick oirculatioa." In 


/ 
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ord^r to pro vent what the Ft- St+ George ituthontios CAlIod theso * clan- 
destiDc practices * it was resolved to register all transactions in Res¬ 
pondentia Eonds so that people in Bengal might know what were the 
previous liahilitles of persons who proceed there. To indaoo people to 
register their transactioDS it was decreed that all bonds so registered 
should he pven priority over unregistered ones in eases of inBolvency 
(Consuitatione of 27th Januaiy, 1726, in Talboya WTieeler,' Madras in 
Olden Times')* In 1737 the trade scorns to have recovered from the de¬ 
pression which had set in. Oofe of a total revenue of 77,000 pagodas 
of Madras, sea and land oustoms aceounted for more than 53,000 
pagodas. 

Hostilitii^s between England and Franc© which commenced in 1740 
estended to their respeotivc possesaiona in India, and from this time 
forward till the final overthrow of the French power in India, the im¬ 
portance of commercial operations is altogether overshadowed by ©vents 
of a political character. Peace was' restored in 1748, but as supporters 
of the rival claimants to the throne of the Carnatic they again came into 
collision with each other. As a result of this struggle Muhammad AH , 
the English nominee, was placed on throne of the Carnatic with EngHsh 
help* In return for those services, in 1752 the Nabob remitted the town 
r&nt of 1200 pagodas w-hieh the English had paid for nearly a century as 
representing the suzerain's share of half the customs revenue of Madras^, 
A peace was patched up in December 1754 between the English and the 
French. Trade was declared free throughout the Carnatic and in the 
countries to the northward of the Coromandel coast, the parties obtain¬ 
ing the right to fetch their merchandise from the dependencies of each 
other and transporting them freely through their j&ghirs and territories 
(aj*t, 8; AitchisoUp Vol. X). But ho&tiJitios were renewed in 1756 and 
in the course of the war that foUewed the French were driven out of the 
Northern Circirs, this acquisition being confirmed by a farman from 
Dellii in 1785, at the time when Clive obtained the Dewani of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa. 

Almost rimultaneouBly with the acquisition of this new territory 
the Company obtained several tradiug privileges in the Malabar. By 
the middle of the 1 Sth oentury they had obtained the sole monopoly of 
the pepper trade from the local ra}ahs, the Kmmigot Nayar, the Bajahs 
of Kadattanad and Kotayam. This right was confirmed and several 
other commercial privileges were obtamed in the same province fay a 
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series of engagements entered into during the years 175M70 L Thus 
the treaty with the Raja of Bednora aUowed the English to build a 
factory at Onore and to Import goods on payment of a dnty of 1| p,c. 
(art. 3). AU broadcloth, velvet, and silk goods carried inland ae far as 
ILadura paid 2 pagodas customs for aa much as one man ccttld carry 
The Raja of Brmgah abo granted the monopoly of pepper trade whilst 
the Raja of Kadattanad those of pepper^ sandalwood, and cardamom 
[art, 1), Whilst Makbar was incorporated with the dominions of 
Hydcr Ally of M 3 r$ore he confirmed thc$e privileges by a treaty and a 
grant in 1703 and I7fi0 rf»^pectively* The general rate of duty payable 
by the English under these oonventions, on goods imported at Onore and 
Mirjee, was IJ p.c- except on certain enumerated articles^ e.g, horses, 
w^et and dry dates, sugATj tobacco* on which they paid the prevaUmg rate 
of duty. The Company obtained the right to export annually 300 corge 
of rice for use at Tellicheriy (in North Malabar) free of the duty called 
Adiamy (art, 3), Goods re-oipoitcd from Mysore were duty free {art, 5 
of the grant, 170fi). This friendly intercourse did not last long, A short 
and sharp conflict in 1760 was followed by the re-establishment of the 
old commercial privileges in 1770 and their oonflrmaticn in 17S^ after 
the conelusion of the Second Ilhlysorc War^ but from tins time onward 
the trade relations between the parties ceased entirely and the treaty 
regarding the contmuanoe of the old commercial privileges seems to 
have been a mere paper transaction^ The Committee appointed to take 
into comideration the export trade from Great Britain observed in 1792: 

Little sagacity m wanting to discover the impracticability of a com- 
uiercial Intercour^o with the Jly^oro country- The views of an Indian 
despot are altogether political^ and such has been the extreme jealousy 
of the English nation entertained by Tipoo Sultan that during the interval 
between the two wars he not only prohibited the mtroductioD of British 
manufacture^^ but forbade Ins subjects to sell us the produce of bis own 
country/* It won not till the establishment of the Hindu Raja in 
Mysore in 1799 that commercial relation was resumed with the British 
territories. By article 13 of the subsidiary treaty with the Raja of 
Mysore the parties “ agreed to take itito their early consideration the 
best meam of establishing such a commercial interccur^ between their 
respective territories as shaU be mutually beneficial to subjects of both 
governments and to conclude a commercial treaty with as little delay as 
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Attompta were aimilEii-ly made to i?^ahlbh commeroial telatioiis 
with other abates^ for the purpose of pushiiig the sale of English goods, 
esfpccially of metal and wnollen goods. The latter commodity was an 
object of particular Bolicitude on the part of the Court of Directors. 
Again and again inatmetions were Issued to the three Presidencies m 
India to use their utmost endeavours to promote their vent even by selling 
cheap. (IkapatoheA from England !67t>-76. Letters dated the 24th 
December, J6TS and 12th December. IQ77). 

In 1780 the Court sent *" strong recommendations to all the Presi¬ 
dencies to use every possible endoavour in promoting and extending 
the manufactures and produce of Great Britain to call for the 
best information and assistance that oould b? obtained and to 
acquaint the Court of Directors of the result of their endeavours.” 
[Bepori of the Schei CommiUee appoinUdj to toie into conmderaiion the 
export trade from Great Britain)^ But the authorities at Fort St. George 
could hold out no hopes of any great increase in their sale. The dress of 
the natives, they declared, was so simple and so little subject to change 
that no great room existed for pushing the sale of Eurofjeau cloth. The 
trade with Mysore was stopped in 1792 after the Third Jlysore War^ so 
that the Company was obliged to ship the greater part of the woollen 
goods from India to China^ Nor was the prospect of increasing their 
sale by treaty obligations encouraging* The Board of Trade at Madras 
with the object of introducing European goods endeavoured to induce 
the Nizam of Hyderabad to accept them in jsart payment of the snbaidv 
to which he was entitled under the terms of the treaty of 1708. But aa 
the chances of his acceding to the proposal were verj.^ remote, tJie letter 
contaning the request was not delivered to the. Nizam at all. {Letter 
from Sir John Kennaway at Hyderabad, dated 24th Febriiaiy, 179i, 
appendix to the Sded Committee of the Cmirt of Diredors appointed to 
take into consideration the export trade from Great Briteura). It was 
not before 1802 that a commercial treaty was entered into with the 
Nizam which secured the transit of the goods of each of the oontmeting 
parties on payment of a duty on each side of 5 p.c. The Raja of 
Travoncore by an agreement^ dated the 28th January, 1793^ agreed to 
deliver to the Company annually 3,000 candies of pepper at a stipniated 
jirice and to receive in part payment the following European goods sup¬ 
plied by the Company:— 
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2000 ^tand of arms complate. 

100 candies of lead* 

300 yards of scarlet broadcloth^ soperfine* 

1,500 yards of ditto^ fine, 

27,500 ,, red purpit* 

2,000 „ „ blue „ 

500 ,, „ green 

The Gondition of the Compatiy*B newly^ acquired territorica was 
anything but satiefactoiy. ^fasulipatam, the most important port of 
the Northern Circir? and the seat of the first factory of the English on 
the Coromandel Goaat, was a fairly floiiriahing trade centre in the middlo 
of the 17th century* The place funtiahed at that time different varietiiea 
of longclot-h, fine and coarse named sallampores (half pieces of long- 
cloth : are Diary e/ Ananda Rajiga PUlai, VoL VI, p, 167 footnote),, betee- 
laes (Telling), rnoreesj gingham, percollaea, allejoe, etc* (Streynsham 
Master^s Diaries II, p. 114), Another author writing about the same 
time observed : ^'Metchlepatam affordeth many very good and fine com¬ 
modities, visa, all sorta of fine coUicoes plaine and coloured, mom e=spB- 
daily fine pallampores (chintz bed covers), quilts^ divers aort of chirttss 
curiously flowered which doth much reprciicnt flowered sathx of ctirlona 
lively colours(Bowtey, Th^ Countri^ Bound ihe Bay of Bengal^ 1G09- 
167&)- Towards the end of the ISth century the decline which had set in 
earlier became very pronounced, and ifc would be no exaggeration to 
attribute this decline, partly at any rate, to the most oppressive system 
of levying tolls and duties which prevailed in those parts. The zemiii' 
darsj or their agents, levied iii addition to the assessment on land, a duty 
called the sayer^ which was a tax on the transit of every variety of coni- 
modity including the neccasaries of life. Collected by corrupt and 
extortionate agents who wem guided by no definite principles, these duties 
proved to be one of the most serious obstacles to trade, there being no 
limit to the number of chowkis or custom houses which they were en¬ 
titled to eatabilsh* Even the East India Company long before their 
acquisition of the Northern Ciccirs had fallen a prey to the prevailing vice. 
In the Fifth Eeport on the Select Committee on East Indian affairs it is 
observed: **The consuming system of oppression bad in some in¬ 
stances been aggravated by the Company's goveniment, which when 
possessed of a few factories with a small extent of territory around them 
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adopted the measure of placing ohowkiB or custom Btatione in the viem- 
ity of each for the parpo^ of asoertainiDg the trade within their own 
limits a* well as to afford them a source of rcvcDne/^ After their 
acquisition of the Northern Ciroirs^ the Cbmpany farmed out the 
Bayer Teirenue in the HavellJ or the demesne or household lands 
which devolved on them directly as the guccessors in interest of the 
Indian administrators. The farm was generally taken by thoee who 
rented the lands or by other persons under separate lease4. 

This practice of farming must have aggravated the defects of the 
system for it ie evident that the larger the numher of intermediaries, 
the larger must have been the coliections from the lyota. The farming 
S 3 rstem was in some cases extended to the import and export duties, 
but as 3 general rule the sea customs in the Havelti lands were 
retained under the direct management of the Company {FifiA 
Veil. 11^ pp. l5£M5k()» In the noivHaveUI lands the zemindars were left 
to themstqves, and continued their collections as their fancy or their 
needs dictated^ without any attempt at supervision or regiiiation on the 
part of tJie Company. 

In a minute of 1793 Jk* WliitCp a member of the Board of Eevenue 
at Fort St. George* noted: " I would wish to appeal to the records which 
mtiHt likewise show that after 25 years ^ possession undii^turbed by any 
foreign enemy the Company's authority ia incompletely established^—that 
no regulation has been introduced for the security of the iiihab]te.nts 
against oppression and not a single improvement proposed worthy of 
notice/" (Fifth Report, Appendix H.) When a famine broke out 
in tlie Ncrthem Circirs in 1790 the zemindars went on with their usual 
collections even on grain, which the Company imported for the preserva¬ 
tion of the Jives of the people (Mr, White’s minute, Proceedings of the 
Board of Revenue at Fort St. George^ dated the 25th March, 1793* in the 
Fifth Report). The effect which this system of transit duties produced 
on the mtemol and external trade of the Northern Cireiis was disae- 
trous. Cotton in particular was heavily taxed, with the natural result 
of enhancing the price of cotton manufactures which formed the prinoi- 
pal branch of tlic Company's investment. It i? no wonder that towardn 
the end of the 1 8th century Mr. Grant spoke of the muslma of Chica- 
cole as rather objeets of curiosity * - ■ than considerable in quantity or 
benefit" (Grant's * Political Survey of the Northern Cireirs Fifth Report^ 
Vol. Ill, Appendix 13), Ajs if this iniquitous syatem of transit duties was 
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not enough, the aenundais often grunted to individnaJs the eseluaiTe privi¬ 
lege of selling cotton. The weavers had to purchase their raw material 
at enhanced prices, the cotton manufactures languished, and the internal 
trade in this branch of the country*s produce was nearly abandoned. 
(Proceedings of the Board cf Bevenue at Fort St, George, dated the 
38th March, 1703, Mr. White's minute). 

The same state of affairs which the Company had witnegaed on their 
entry into the Xorthem Circits picTaUcd in a more or less exaggerated 
form in the districts ceded by Tipoo Sultan in 1702, Inland ohowfcis or 
tolls existed in almost all villages in the province of Malabar, and the 
poor merchant was not infrequently forced to avoid the direct road and 
to take to the by-ways to avoid the toll gates (JniperioiGtKetfefir, Mala¬ 
bar and Ajongo Districts, by Tnn ea and Slvans, 1008, p. 360). The 
Bombay Government which administeired the province till its transfer¬ 
ence to the Madras Presidency in July 1800 entered into a scries of en¬ 
gagements with the local Rajahs in 1792, which provided for the aboli¬ 
tion of inferior chowkis for the collection of Soonghum or duties and 
tolU on merchandise carried inland. The only duties which were re¬ 
tained "were on the exports by aea or land to or imports from the coun- 
tries beyond the province of Malabar from Cavay to Cochin, regulated 
by the Company (see the agreements with the Baja of Kadattanad, 
Acheen of Palghat, the Nair of Manoor, Raja of Beypoor, the Zamorin 
of Calicut, Aitchison, Vol. X). 

In the Baramahal trade was at a standstill. Tipoo's possessions in 
Coimbatore prevented all commercial iiiterconrse with the Malabar 
country. Trade with Mysore was out of the question whilst that with the 
Carnatic was prevented by the oppre^ive syslent of road duties. It 
was calculated that at that time tolls were levied in as many as 18 
places in the road between Baramahal and Madras. The following tables 
wiD give some idea of the burdensome nature of these road duties levied 
on the different kinds of merchandise in the course of their transit, 
{Calcuita Jteview^ Vol. XVII, p, 334), 
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The rewnuc from these souraes described in the records as laod 
customs was farmed out by the Ckimpany in the Baramahal and yielded 
a sum of fifty thousand pagodas out of a total reTcnue of the district 
amounting to 511,000 pagodas {Thi Baramahal R^rds, Seo, I, 
Management, Cap. Bead's RtfoH to tAe Board of Rtoonut, Fori St. 
Oeorge, dated lOth August 1794), This entire yi^ld of 50,000 pagodas 
must not however be attributed to the transit duties alone, for the * Land 
Customs’ in the Baramahal included " road duties, taxes on ploughs 
and horses, and on particular castes.” Regarding these taxca Captain 
Munro observed-*’ the last has been in part abolished and ought to be 
wholly 80 as well as the first with the exception of one or two which 
affect our manufactures, but all duties ought wholly to have been taken 
off cotton” (Letter from Capt. Munro toCapt. Alien, dated 8th June, 
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1794, CakuHa Remew^ VoL XVII). It appeara that before any aotion waa 
taken under the tegulationa passed m 1S03 to organlzo the levy of inland 
customs in general ^ those on tiiw cotton and thread were abolished 
tliroughout the Company's territorieB in the Madras Presidency [Exiracis 
of Advices to and from India rdalive (o the cause and progress and sueoess- 
ful UrmincUion of the war uHth Tipoo ISOO^ Capt. MacLeod^s 

Aceount, dated the 12th tfuly, 1799). 

The condition of the province of Canara ii?hich came under British 
occupation in 1799 was on a par with the rest of the Company*s newly 
acquired territories. The Principal CoUector of Canara observed in ISOO: 

Hoitawcr once the second town in trade after Mangalore haa not a single 
house and Mangalore itself is greatly decayed ” {Eifth Report^ Vohlllp 
p. 309)* The decay is ascribed to various causes^ e.g. succesBive wars 
with Mysorej the destruction of towns by Tippo^ hiw prohibition of 
foreign trade, and lastly his excessive increase of land rent. Immediately 
after their entry the Company as a preliminary measure reduced the 
export doty on rice and abolished the inland duties on grain^ cattle and 
sheep, etc.^ reserving for future action all further regolatiou of the levy 
of these duties (Report of the Principal Collector of Canara^ dated the 
0th November, 1S09, Fifth Report, Vol* III, p. 315}. BcUary* Cuddapa, 
Anantpur^ and Kuruool^ the districts ceded in 1809p as also the domin¬ 
ions of the Nababof Arcot from Nellorc to Tinncvelly ceded In I SOI, 
all revealed the same multiplicity of chowkia levied ail along the main 
trade rontes at intervals of a few mi lea with no control either over the 
rates or over the persons who levied thenir 

In Tanjore during tiie early years of British occupation the Saycr 
revenue was farmed out and fetched in 1300-01 the sum of Bs. 1,30*461. 
Next year the duty on grflin was abolished and this was followed in 
1S02-3 by the aboIHion of the whole sayer revenue. But it was revived 
in 1S03-4 in the form of a Town Duty. [Manual of the Tanjore District, 

1883* by Th Vrnkataswamy Bao.) 

Thus it appears that with the exeseption of the Malabar^ the inland 
duties by whatever name called, sayeri soongum or ebungamt mhadary 
duties were retained in all the districts as they came under British ocon- 
pation. In some districts they continued to be eolleoted by the Kemin- 
dars, in the rest they w ere fanned out to the highest bidder by tho 
Cotiipany. 

At one time the Company seriously thought of farming out the ^?ea 
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costoms as well. It was argued that it would check that tendency 
towards diminution in the revenue which became noticeable about 1776- 
1777. This decline will be evident from the following table of customs 
receipts at Fort St. George and its subordinate ports. 


Yeae. Sea and River Customs. 


Pagodas. 


1767- 68 

1768- 69 

1769- 70 

1770- 71 

1771- 73 

1772- 76 

1773- 74 

1774- 76 

1776-76 

1776- 77 

1777- 76 

1778- 79 

1779- 80 


40.626 

59,719 

49,769 

63,676 

67,949 

69.336 
60,129 
66,247 
68,682 
40,417 
44,080 
35,692 

36.336 


In February 1779 the Company issued advertise men te for the pur¬ 
pose of farming out the revenue for five years. But the merchants 
opposed the scheme, nor did the Court of Mreotors think any change 
m the method of coUection necessary at the time. (FourjA Report front 
tAe Commitiee of Secrecy appointed to enquire into the Causes of the War 
in tkt UarnaliCj^ 1782*} 

In 1786 the duty on imports by sea at Madras was 5 p.c., levied on 
the market price of the commodities. But 10 p.c. was deducted from the 
value of goods imported by Christian merchants, and 20 p.c. from those 
imported by merchants of any other sect on oonsideration of their pay¬ 
ing small fees to the Peddanaik and the town KauakpUlai and some 
charitable institutions. In 1799 the duty was reduced as a result of a 
pctitim, from the merchants who prayed for the reestablishment of thp 
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Committee which was appointed to enquire into theoausea of the war in 
the Carnatic and whiob published ita report in 17S2 did not find the 
rarmlng system pro valent at the time, nor was it prevalent in 1736, 

In 1795 a regulation was passed for the collection of duties at 
Madras and at all the subordinate ports except Sfagorc where the duty 
was fixed at 1 p.o. The rate of duty on imports and exports by sea 
was ^ p.c,, to be levied in the case of importa from Europe on ships under 
foreign colours j by adding 60 p.o. to the prime cost, and in the case of 
China goods by adding 30 p.c. Goods imported from Bengal under 
certificate were duty free {Golebiook, Sapp. Regulation^ publiahcd on 
the 12th August, 1791), whilst the produce or manufactures of the Com¬ 
pany’s possession in the Madiss Presidency paid only 1 p,e. Sugar, 
indigo, raw silk exported on Compsiny's ships, grain of all sorts, brass 
and copper utensils, iron, lead and salt were exempt from the export 
duty. In 1800 an additional duty of 1 p.c. was levied ou thn imports 
and exports of the Madras Presidency for the purpose of putting its 
marine ostahlishment on a satisfactory footing More extensive changes 
were introduced in 1803 when by a series of regulations the tariff on 
Importa and exports by sea was revised, and what was more imiwrtant 
the Bayer and inland collections were substituted by a frontier and a 
Town Duty. 

As regards the sea customs, the regulations IX, X and XI of 1803 
drew a series of distinctions between (a) the imports at Madras and 
those at the suboidioate ports, (&) exports from Madras and those front 
the subordinate ports, and (c) transportation in British, Asiatic and 
American bottoms and that in foreign (other than American) bottoms. 
Thus goods imported in Madras in British, Asiatic or American vessels 
paid 6 p.c., while those in foreign vessels paid 3 p.o. The importa in 
the subordinate ports were exempt unless in foreign bottoms when they 
paid 8 p.c. As regards exports from Madras in British bottoms all 
dutiea were withdrawn, while under similar circumstances those from 
the subordinate ports were charged with a duty of 0 p.c. Goods exported 
on foreign bottoms from Madras paid 2 p.c., from the subordinate ports 
8 p.c. {see Firet Report of the ComTiiissioners relative to the Customs and 
Post OfjUt system of Iitdia). It is impossible to discover any motive 
behind this discrimination as between different places except a desire 
to encourage the import trade of the subordinate porta and the export 
trade of Madras. 
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Tho qiifisttoD of the eolloction of oRyer hod eogogod the RtteotioD 
in ] 708 of the then Governor-General. In that year in a letter to the 
Governor in Council at Fort St. George he discussed the expediency or 
otherwise of abolishing those duties and came to the conclusion that 
the same argnments which were used in Bengal relative to their resump¬ 
tion and ultimate abolition applied with equal force in the Madras 
PresideDcy, In particular he referred to the famine which broke out 
in the Northern Circirs in 1790. and which was aggravated by the ex¬ 
isting obstruction to the free transit of grain, and pointed out that the 
benefits accruing from a wttled government and an improved system 
of land tenure would be but partial if unaccompanied by a removal of 
these impediments. Ho accordingly conveyed his sanction to their 


abolition and asked the Governor of Madras to use bis infiuenco to 
enter into negotiations with the Rajas of Mysore and Tanjore and the 
Xabab of the Carnatic with a view to their abolition in their respective 
territories. (Letter from the Governor-General in Council at Bengal 
dated the 31st Thscember, 1799. See .Appendix to the Second Report 
jrom the Sdeet Committee on Baet Indian. Affaire, tSll). 

Action was taken by the Government in 1S03 in accordance with 
these instructions. The duties were not abolished, but frontier and tnwn 
duties were substituted in place of the numerous collections under the 
old sjatem. Tho ftonticr doty wv.«. Ui „„ .U goods (witl Iho eicep- 
1.00 of thoCompray-s goods, ootloo aod cotton tl„co,l .od sovctsl 
orticlcs or minor inportooM) imported or eiportod ocrota the ftonticr 
of the Msdm, territories. Thetosrodoty srs.psysblo on tho some good. 
importodmtoModros or some spociged provincial toons or piodooed 
or monofoctorod within their limits. Both tho dotics wore now fixed 

otapn. Goodsmightthusbociotgwrwith threstoporotoduties of One 

coch, vis. , fraotta doty, n town doty, snd an export dnty. The thootv 
ondarlying tlto imposition of this towa doty was that -it woold have 
" ™ "Ktchant, together and ostablishing regolar 

ZtolrifiJ. -7 “‘•“‘r'*'- Pioos oxpectalo 

t on. mrpaoso thw tOto, doty. The ogeot therefom was that mot- 
clmots imd mwoftotorers avoided the town, and retorted to th. ri 

w^ 7 “"K'ta "01 established, but old ones 

wore dosertod. Tho mveono from this «.orce began to foU ofl as will 
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be evident from the table of sea and land customs reveaue given 
below {Second Beport from tlic Select CommUtec on the Affaire of the East 
India Company, 1811) ;— 

£ 


1802-3 

1S03-4 

1804 - 5 

1805- 6 
1800-7 
1807-8 


102,910 

140,932 

168,283 

133,008 

131,458 

114,314 


In view of their admitted defects and their unproductive character 
the inland duties were discontinued in 1806 though not formally abol¬ 
ished. Revived in 1808 it was not before 1844 that they disappeared 
from the Madras Presidency, the last abode of a system which her sister 
Presidencies Bengal and Bombay had already discarded in 1836 and 
1838 respectively. 
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POLITICS IN ISLAM.* 

S, Ktixtoa BiTKHsn, M.A., B.C.L., Bar-at-Law. 

/.— The Pairiarehat Epoch. 

Mohamed not only founded a new religion but. established a new 
polity. By converting his countrymen to the faith in one God he des¬ 
troyed the old oonstitution of his native town and in place of the old 
aristocratic tribal constitation. which meant conduct of public affaiiv by 
the ruling families, set up an out-and-ont theocratic constitution, at the 
head of which he stood as tlie representative of God on earth. Even 
before his death almost the whole of Arabia—Arabia, which had never 
bent its nock to a prince or a mlcr—ky. all of a suddon, at his feet, as 
a national unit, paying homage to the will of an absolute master. Out 
of a hundred struggling, warring tribes Mohamed created a nation. 
The idea of a common religion, with a common High Priest, welded the 
different tribes into one political organism which, with a marvellous rapid¬ 
ity, shaped its own pecnliar form and system. Only a powerful Idea 
could have attained this end. The tribe—the dominating factor of 
.^rab heathenism had to give way to tho newiy-horn sense of religious 
unity. The great work had succeeded, and at the death of the Prophet, 
over by far the greatest part of Arabia reigned a peace and t^uict such 
us the blood-thirsty, vengeance-seeking tribes bad never known before. 
Religion Imshed their disputes into silence and effected a reconciliation. 
And yet {as we shall learn in the sequel), though repressed by religion, 
and turned, for a time, into other channels, the old tribal and clannish 
spirit never actually and completely perished among them. In fact the 
subsequent history of tho Arabs is the histoiy of the collision and con¬ 
flict of this very spirit which entirely swayed the Arab mind. 

At the time of Mohamed’s ministry the popuktlon of Arabia was 
composed of two distinct elements: namely, the North Arabs, Ishmail- 
ices, also called after their mythical ancestor Adnan, .4dnaQltcs, and 
South Arabs, Yoktanidcs, While the latter, tho Yoktanides, had 
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attftine^lp even in the mmoteet antiquity, a high stvage of culture, the 
North Arabian tribes, living in Hejaa, Najd and Central Arabia, and 
gradnalij moving more and more towards BOuth and south-east, lived 
completely in the primitive conditions of patriarchal times. The des- 
cendanta of one common ancestor^ together with their famlllos, slaves and 
clients, constituted a clan, a self-^uflicing little community independent 
of the rest of the world. At the head of each such group stood the 
most senior in age of the first and foremost family among them. .But 
be exercised no other power than that which his word could command 
or enforce. His |udieial pronouncements were respected, and at the 
deliberations of the tribal elders he held the chair. In war and 
predatory expeditions he took the Icad^ To him also fell the fourth of 
the booty; a practice which Mohamed, with a slight modification, 
incorporated into hU law. (.\Ioliamed claimed the fifth for the State.) 
As regards the headship there was no settled rule of succession^ In 
the choice, seniority in age and popular esteem turned the scale. 
If a tribe became too large and unwieldy it was split up into several 
divisions; each carrying on under the common tribal name its own 
Boparate existence. The only tie that held them together—these 
smaUei groups—was the tie of common descent. In ease of common 
danger they united, and not infrequently they did so for a large 
campaign. Every such division, in process of time, split up into yet 
smaller groups and families, every one of which was a miniature of the 
tribe. 

Though separate and isolated ^ the tribes nevertheless came frequent¬ 
ly into contact with each other, through campaigns and predatory expedi- 
tione; through vengeance for bloodshed (blood-revenge), an institutio n of 
immemorial antiquity among them i and through the diversity and 
variety of tribal gods. Thus the tribes of Arabia offered a true picture 
of the first and the earliest human society. 

While in the south great political communities came into ejcUtence 
under monarchical constitution; in the north there existed only in¬ 
dependent tribe® under the guidance of their ephemeral chiefs. 

And yet even in very early times we catch a glimpse of permanent 
sottlemente. Thu# Medina boeame the seat of a numerous Jewish 
colony; and Mekka itself , whose earliest history is wrapped In obscurity, 
became, possibly under the influence of foreigners, especially the Jew' 
iflb immigrants, a meeting-place and a sanctuary for the nomad tribes 
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residing in the neighbourhood. At Dumat-ul-Juudal the South 
Arabian ^louiats oBtablishod a settlement which soon^ by its posi¬ 
tion^ acquired great importance. In this way may have risen Hail in 
Yemama, Khuibar was a Jewish colony. Taif was an important seat 
of the tribe of Takyf, The need for exchange of goods aod caravan- 
tra^c promoted the gro wth of town^. Thoa aroi^e the annual market of 
Oka%, the rnarket-place of the tribes, known under the common name 
of Kais Allan and Takyf ; Magannah in the neighbourhood of Mekka; 
Maga^ in the land of the tribe of HudaiL* Hajar in Bahrain, and 
Oman in the dii^trict beating the same name, wete the chief centres of 
concourse in the East of tho Ambian Peninsula. Among all the settle- 
ment^ in North Atahia Mekka and Medina held, undoubtedly^ the most 
conspicuous place. Both of these towns lay on the great caravan-routa 
which led from south Arabia to the north; on the one hand to Syria^ 
across Hijr, the old rocky town of the Tamudites, to Tabuk and Ma"an ; 
on the other to the north-west across Bada, an old Tamudite town, and 
Mijan to Allah (the modern Akaba)^ whence the caravan started for 
Egypt and the chores of the Mediterranean. 

An aristocracy of merchants^ well cultivated and cultured by con¬ 
stant contact with Syria and Egypt, ruled Mekka—the tribe of Qurafsh 
predominatiiig. The entire town lived upon caravan-trade and the in¬ 
come of the national sanctuary of the North Arabian tribes, the Ka'aba, 
This national sanctuaiy was uudec the care and supervision of the most 
respected Mekkan families, [t secured for them great religious and 
political mSuence among the Beduin tribes of the surrounding country. 
In Medina lived the Aus and Khairaj^ and a good many industrious and 
diligent Jews who gradually extended their colony into the neighbour¬ 
hood. Hero, among the Aus and Khaxraj, Mohamed first found support 
and enco-uragement. Here he first won his easy victory over the rich 
but disnuited and hence political Ij powerloas Jews, We are not con¬ 
cerned at present with the history of the Prophet^s successes. Snfiicc it 
to state that in the eighth year of the Kljra he victoriously entered Mekka 
at the head of an army of 10,000 men consisting mostly of the Beduin 
converts. Such a success Arabia had never seen. He crushed some 
of the opposing tribes, but the rest hastened to make their submis¬ 
sion, To the most distant parts of the Peninsula^ to Hadramaut and 

* Li7e 0/ AifoAawngf { Alla ltahMi), p, ^ 
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the Prophet sent his vieegerents, ealllng tipon the- people to 
accept I&lam aiic) pay the poor-tas. This consisted in the payment of a 
tenth of the produce of the land. In many cases it wae only half of the 
tenthp* This poor-tax ^ which was mostly paid in camels and sheep, 
along with the legal fifth of the war-booty, enabled the Prophet 
to pay the army, to help the poor^ and to winover^ by rich presents, the 
affection and loyalty of the inffucntml chiefs. Thus^ in bis last years, 
Mohamed ruled oyer almost the whole of Arabia. There was, however, 
a difference in the political conditioas of the different provinces. 
According to Sprenger we can divide thcee into two classce: direct prov¬ 
inces, and protectorates. In the first the Prophet caused the poor-tax 
to be collected by officers appointed by him; distributing a portion of 
the tax so collected among the poor of the province. The greater part, 
of course, made its way to Medina, In the latter—namely, lands 
under suzerainty, auch as Yam amah, Oman, Yaman—the old princea 
of the land retained, by treaty, the right of collecting the tenth 
themselves. Only a portion of Yamamah, devoted to the false prophet^ 
Maslamah, maintained its independence, and declined to acknowledge 
the Prophet until his death. Thus, in a few years^ Mohamad settled 
the framework of the State machinery for the whole of Arabia^ But at. 
the root of the new political fabric lay the tie of common religion ; the 
absolute cessation of hostiliti&s among Muslims; in other words, the eter¬ 
nal Peace of God. Tbia led gradually to the disappearauee of blood- 
feud and tbe union of the tribes into one large body of Muslims.f 

Before Islam every tribe had Sts own idols. Its own sanctuary; 
and stood severely apart from the others, whom it looked upon as 
strangcTfl and enemies. Once and for ell Islam overthrew these artifickl 
barriers by giving one and the same religion to all^ and by bringing all 
under one and the same divine law. From the very first Mohamed 
recognized the importance of welding the tribes into one compact 
whole; and even if his success was not absolute, none can deny that in 
the face of that genuine Semitic tenacity with which the Arabs clung to 
their old traditions and practices he achieved marvellous results. He 
announced to his followers that Islam abrogated the obligations and 
duties of heathen days. 4 ; But quito as much m his preachings, if not 

* D.L.M.^ nip 33D* ^7, 350, 
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more, liig extraordinary Bticceeaes. the eagerness for booty of tho tribes 
who hastened to hia banner from one expedition to another^ the surest 
security oSered bj Talam against the operation of the principle of blood- 
revenge, still dominant among tbeir heathen country folkii^ contribatied 
to the triumph of the Prophet and his cause.* Such was the position of 
affaini when an event* never seriousty considered by Muslims* occurred. 
On the Sth of June 6J2 A.D. the Prophet passed away^ and Islam was 
bereft of its chiefs Mohamed left no son, nor made any arrangementK 
regarding his successor, but the most distingiiished companions of the 
Prophet agreed upon the necessity of electing one. The nearest rela¬ 
tives of the Prophet were his fatberdn-Iaw* Abn Bakr* two years 
younger than the Prophet; Othman* his son-inJaw^ five to ten years 
younger; Ali, his second son-in-law, about thirty years younger; Omar, 
the father-in-Iew of the Prophet, his trusted friend and counsellor, 
eighteen years younger, f Wo have purposely referred to these di fference^i 
in age, for they were decisive in the choice of the first CaUpha. In the 
leadership of the tribe there was never acknowledged among the BednJn 
tribes a fixcid order of hereditary succession. It was regarded ^ some¬ 
thing estraordinaiy if the leadership of a tribe continued in one and 
the aame family for four generatiouB.} Soniority in age and popular 
esteem were the only determining factors in the choice of the tribal 
chief. Hence the term Le. the aged one^ was the term 

always applied to the head of the tribe. These were the determining 
consider at Jons in the election of Abii Bakr for he undoubtedly was 
the most eenior in age and the most respected of the family of the 
Prophet. 

Omar succeeded Abu Bakr by virtue of an expre^ arrangement 
made by the latter; an arrangement subsequently approved and con* 
firmed by the coinmunity. Omar was the father-iiX'-law of the Prophet; 
and* among his nearest relatives, he was* indeed* tho oldest and the most 


chlldmn will aati avail you (ofi tho Day of Judgmoat]!. Ha docitaitMl l-hat was 
na right of inharltanoo IwtiVO^'ll bflliava» aad uDbollover^. Bukhari^ (3). 

^ Bukhari 2^IC (2). Thu iVrabii mada ucoaptancfa of lalaEa coaditlonbl DU ilaftUociidB* 
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eateomod one. In the midat of his greot organising activity he fell hy 
thedagger of an a-ssaasin. To the last he retained oonsciouaneas. Ho 
knew Othman, ajid he knew AlL Mo knew, too^ that acoordmg to 
seniority it was their turn one after the other, but he considered them 
both equally unfit for the Caliphate^ If the information handed down 
to iiB is correct he expressed himself about Ali as one who, though 
entitled by right to the Caliphate, was still too weak and unstable in 
character^ and was liable to bo easily led.* Of Othman he observed 
that he would, to he sure, favour his tribesmen above the others. 
He reckoned TalLa, Zubair and Sa^ad equally unsuitable. On his 
death-bed (e.xeluding hia son) lie appointed a Council of Regency 
consisting of six of the most esteemed and oldest of the com¬ 
panions of the Propliek They were Ali, Othman, Talha, Zubair, 
Abdur Rahman Ibn Aaf, Sa^ad Ibn Abi Waqqas. They were the 
earliest converts to Islam, and by their age and wealth held a di-?- 
tingulshcd position in Muslim society^ The old Arab idea of a tri¬ 
bal chief adverted itself over the peminal vanity of the members 
of the regency^ and, after a series of party intrlgae«j the choice fell 
upon Othman. The idea of seniority doubtless contributied much to 
this result^ and especially to it must be assigned the submissive atti¬ 
tude of Ali, who, apart from it, could have put forward the strongs 
eat claim to the Caliphate, As against the conBiderably older Othman 
Ali withdrew, in the hope that his turn would come next. But 
during the reign of Othman events happened which made this im- 
possible^ and All's effort* in spite of his good cUim^ called forth a fierce 
civil war which filled the Islamic countrisi with blood and Jiorror and 
ejcerciaed a decisive infiuence on the Islamic civilisation for evermore. 
For* out of the path into which the Muslim mind then drifted, there was 
no turning back poBsible, But before we enquire into the intellectual 
basis of this movement we must needs have a clear and correct idea of 
the ways and means adopted by Abu Bakr and Omar in the fulfilment 
of their mii^sion* and the prmciples which dominated their system of 
government,. We must especially consider the fundamental ideas under- 
their politics, how* on the one hand* these ideas were translated 
into fact* and what impression* on the other, they made on the great 
masses of the Muslims. 

• (Eng«r-a ^d,), p. tSlfl muteHy eIebIcTi of MV A dimoLer 
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//.—The two Caliph^^ 

When Abu Bakt* became Caliph, he was chwsen aa the repre¬ 
sentative of the deceased Prophet, whom he had often, in his lifetime, 
represented as the loader of the pablic prayer.* This la the flignih- 
oance of the word " Calipha which corresponds to the title " reprC’ 
tentative of God and Christ” which the XVIth council of Toleda gave 
to the kings of Spain.t 

The most striking feature in the character of the Arabs is their 
nervous excitability : and the Arab character ^ aecordingly, may be divi¬ 
ded into two clasees^ In one the wild, unrestrained Beduin diapoaition 
shows itself. Its characteristics are greed, fondneas for plunder, exceed¬ 
ing sensuality and an unrefined pride. In the more enlightened naturea 
where these wild impulsea were suppressed or controlled by a more highly- 
developed sense of moralityj ono finds a deep pervading melancholy, 
iaaenaiblj paaaing into religious fervour and ecstasy. This explains the 
character of people such as these; Xaufal Ibn Waraqah, Omayyah Ibn 
Abi Salt, Zaid Ibn Amr,Othman Ibn Huwairithpwho* even prior to Moha- 
nied, meditated upon monotheiam.l And even the pcraonality of the Pro¬ 
phet and his entire mental attitude were the outcome of thi$ very dispoai- 
tion§ which ^ to thia day, ia the distinctive peculiarity of the Arabs. We 
notice tbe two aspects of the Arab character in the companions of the 
Prophet: just as we notice in the Prophet himseif the dominant paycko- 
logical characteristics of liis countrymen. The majority of the com¬ 
panions fall under the first heading: gold and property were all in all to 
them. The most distinguished companions of the Prophet^ especially 
those that were nominated by Omar to the Council of Regency, acquired 
immense wealth, Zubair left behind property w^orth 50 million Dirham8.|[ 
Alidur Hahmaii Ibn Auf owned^ when he died, 1,000 camels and so much 
in cash that every one of his four widows (according to another report^ 
three), after the deduction of the share of the child re ti, obtained SO to 
100,000 Dirhams. Sn^ad Ibn Abi Waqqas had a beautiful palace in the 
neighbourhood of Mcdimi where he lived in comfort and peace. Talha 
left bekind on his death 2,S0O,O[>O Dirhams and 200^000 Dinars in cash. 
His capital and landed properties were valued at SO million Dirhams.f| 

^ Muatta, It 311, ?J 2. f Burkb, HCHQr*^ c/ ClVi/wolwHt Vol, IV^ ^0+ 
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But Tety different, indeed, was tlie character of Abu Bakr and Omar. 
Both were of a melaneboly turn of mind, and, after the Piophet’a 
death, tended and nursed Islam as before, with an unswerving love 
and loyalty. Of both might it be truly said that without them 
Islam would have perished with the Prophet, Xot after worldly 
gain did they aspire. Religion was their absorbing passion, and the 
glory of Islam their one and only aim. Their life was exaeedingly 
simple, and however much the anecdotes relating to them were 
coloured by imagination, they do prove beyond doubt that even in the 
first centuries of the Hijra their character was regarded in that light, 
and that the picture painted was not far removed from truth. There 
is no reason for assuming that their wealth and riches, if they had any, 
should remain unreported, while those of the other companionB of 
the Prophet (mentioned above) should be made the subject of a 
detailed recital. We have, therefore, every reason to suppose that the 

account of the simple life of the first two Caliphs is historically sound 
and genuine. 

Scarcely was .Abu Bakr acknowledgefl Caliph in Medina when 
almost all the Arabian tribes rose, shaking off tlie yoke of fskm, to win 
back their earlier independence. Even in Medina an in-surreetion 
threatened to break out. but the activity of some of the noble Mekkans 
succeeded in checking the movement in its inception. Taif, the capital 
of the Uawazin tribes and the seat of the Takifites, remained loyal to 
the Caliph. But from all other parts of Arabia the mbsionaries or 
the tax-gatherors of the Prophet were expelled, and those adherenk of 
the new religion who refused to renounce their faith fell victims to 
popular fury. Some tribes wavered and hesitated, and declared their 
readiness to keep to Islam, provided they had no poor-tax (Zakat) to 
pay, Medina itself was Ibreatened by the Beduin hordes, at the bead 
of which stood the powerful tribe of Ghatafan. In this highly perilous 
position Abu Bakr behaved in a manner which leaves us in no doubt 
of hi.H character. He acted not as a circuinspeot etatesman or a 
shrewd general would act: but his conduct was that of a devoted wor¬ 
shipper of the Prophet who, relying upon the supernatural power of 
Islam and the protection of God, despised all danger, and who, cling, 

ing with fanatical conviction to his principles, achieved extraoi^inarv 
resultfl.* 
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Shortly before his death Mohamed had airanged for an expedition 
to the north. In spite of the threatened insarreetions on all sides i in 
spite of the obiections of the most infltjential Mnslims, Abu Bakr iiusisted 
upon sending this expedition, for, said he, a coininand issued by the 
Prophet must be unoonditionally carried out, Abu Bokr gaceeeded in 
winning some advantages over the undisaiplined hordes. Reinforce 
ments arrived both from Mekts and from the loyal Hejaa Beduina who 
stood too much under the mSuence of Mekka and Medina to carry on 
an mdependeot political exis^tenee.* Even the troops sent to the north 
returned with large booty and without meet jog any serious resistance. 

From this moment the game was won^ and, as great men are uever 
wanting in great times, so Abu Bakr found a man whom he appointed 
as the leader of the troops against the irtsurgeut tribes in the in¬ 
terior of Arabia ; a man who, undoubtedly^ must be reckoned as the 
greatest Arab general of all times^ This was Khalid Ibn Wahd. 
Before bis conveii^ioii to Islam he was the leader of tho Quraisbite 
Cavalry and took part in all the wars against the Prophet. He accepted 
lalam and distinguished himself by his courage and military balents. 
He was at once brave and cruel, cautious and faithless, rapacious and 
voluptuous. He always romained a Muslim to outward seeming, but his 
deeds point to hie fond devotion to the old inherited notions of Arab 
heathenism—to blood-revenge, to greed for booty, to the Arab method of 
warfare* Khalid conquered the apostate tribes; but Arabia, which 
had never up to now known anything except triln^l feuds, he over¬ 
whelmed with a deluge of blood, Entire tribes were wiped out of exist¬ 
ence; others were sold as slaves, or were robbed of their posseasions* 
Flourishing provinces were laid AVaste. Kever had Arabia seen such 
devastation. Islam was everywhere triumphant. To Medina the 
caravans wended their Avay loaded with booty of war, or with money 
paid in as taxe®, or money paid in os tributes. Great enough were the 
direct successes of Islsm^ but greater still were the indirect ones. 
Apart from the extraordmary progress of the new religion which con¬ 
vinced the rude sons of the desert, more than anything else, of its 
truth, the religious war at home led to a complete transformation 
of the entire social conditions. 

Great armies had never passed through the mteriorof Arahifi, but 

“ VFvra tits tribfrK uf Mi;E£niiiti>U Ghifiif, Juliamnli, vIq. CftiMatn tliii PwrraVHl, 
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often, undar Khalid’s banner^ 10,000 Muslima fought. Of ta&ny of the 
Beduin tribes the only worldly possassions eonaiatad of caoieLs, horses, 
end sheap, and these fell as booty to the conquerors. Under these con-' 
ditions the agricultural population suffered no lessi, and it can aasUy be 
shoivo that entire tribes were reduced to utter penury and priTation. 
In the days of heathenUm these would have repaired their fortune by 
predatory expeditions against the neighbouring tribes, hut this wa-n no 
longer possible, for Islam bad spread the Peace of God among all ite 
believers. To escape privation and misery no other alternative, then, 
was left to them than to emigrate to the north, whore the rich and fertile 
frontiers of the Persian and Greek Empires cSered an alluring pros¬ 
pect, or to enter the army of the Caliph and receive a regular pay 
from the State treasury. 

The interior of Arabia, os the travels of Palgrave and Guarmani 
have shown, is anything but a desert, While the Kefnd, like a broad 
stream of drift-sand, encircles Central Arabia, separating it from the 
Syrio-Mesopotamian desert; the desert of Dahana awaits the traveller 
towards the east in the direction of the Persian Gulf, But once 
these obstacles are overcome, there succeeds a fertile plateau in places 
thickly populated, which in antiquity was the seat of a far more 
numerous population than is the case at present. Hero, in the heart 
of Arabia, there was always a thick population which, rolling over its 
frontier, poured into the neighbouring low-land like a devastating 
flood. Such a scone Europe witnessed last century in the conquering 
campaigns of the Wahabis; a. thousiLnd years ago a similar role was 
played by the Carmathians, and precisely the same thing happened in 
the beginning of Islam. Disturbed out of their wonted ways, and 
robbed of their belongings by the Islamic wars under Abu Bakr, the 
tribes of Central Arabia were set in motion. The rich and fertile 
frontiers of the Persian empire, lying this side of the Euphrates, 
attracted these hungry hordes separated from their home only by a 
desert. The one man who clearly read the signs of the times and 
who knew how to turn them to his own uses was the great Khalid 
-as eager, perhaps more than they, for booty. Thus waa the flrst 
inroad of the Arab hordes effected in the country along the Euphrates 
and it proved absolutely irresistible. A similar movement was launched 
from Arabia against Syria under the supervision of the Caliph Abn 
Bakr, Arabia, where Islam, establishing a religious brotherhood, had 
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put an end to strife and plunder^ became too narrow for its popiv- 
latioo, and the Arabs therefore burat forth in all direetioiw. 

The expedition againat Syria was organized at Medina. While the 
Yamamab tribes supplied the largest portion of the traops adyancing 
towards the Euphrates. Yaman furnished the largest contingent for the 
Syrian army.* Not merely warriora composed the expedition. Entire 
tribes joinedp with their women and ebildren. It was^ indeed, not a 
campaign but a Volkenmnderun^.f 

The two empires with which the Arabs came into collision bad 
long paased their bloom. They no longer possessed sufficient power of 
resistance. Both had forfeited the love, loyalty and support of their 
subjects. Ecclesiastical disputes and contioveiaies bad shaken and 
enfeebled the Byzantine Empire, And court intrigues, disputed succea- 
sionsand insurrections, on the other band^ were painfully frequent in tho 
Sassanide Empire, Thus the mighty flood that surged forth from Arabia 
could not be stemmed either by the Persian Chosroes or the Byzantine 
Caesar. Caravans laden with gold, silver, valuable utensils^ troops of 
prisoners of war^ droves of oameis and horses^ wended their way to 
Medina, either as the private property of the soldiers or os the fifth of the 
booty legally falling to the State. While, on the one hand, this en- 
conmged increasing emigration to the North^ and emigration meant re¬ 
inforcement of the Arab army in Syria and Babylonia ; on the other 
it enabled the State treasury in Medina to carry out the system of 
State annuity—foreshadowed by Mohatoed — t-o the entire Muslim 
community. From the very beginning of his Caliphate Abu Bakr 
divided the State revenue among Muslims, following, doubtless, the 
example of the Prophet. Every Muslim received hia share. True, in 
the beginning it was very small ^ for the progress of the Muslim arras 
Avaa checked by troubles at home. In the first year to every Muslim 
fell 10; in the second 20 Dirhams. Men^ women, children, even slaves, 
received a like share.^ No difference was mode between tboso who 
accepted rsiani before or after the taking of Mekka. Omar, on the other 
hand» showed preference to those who accepted Islam prior to the 

^ Abu Izfoiail .-4zdL{Ki. Kiisail 112. TltO tribea ol T^naim and Aend 
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tokiDg of Mekka. He placed them first. Then followed thoao who 
accepted Islam aftef the taking of Mekka. Then came the general Mua- 
lim population. The latter obtained on annuity varying from 3 to 400 
Birhoma. Sucklings, at first, were not given an annuity until weaned, 
when they got 100 Dirham.’i each. Later Omar altered this arrange^ 
meat, allowing to all children the same amount. Acoording to another 
report he is said to have allowed to every child two jaribs (a certain 
measure of eorn) of wheat, two kuts of oil, one kief of vinegar, per month, 
in addition to the annual grant of 100 Dirhams.* 

To introduce order and method in the distribution of the annuity 
Omar had a list of recipients prepared and kept in one of his offices 
(Diwan}. For distinguished persona special arrangements were made. 
Thus the widows of the Prophet received an annuity of 12,000 Dirhams, 
and so did others who were closely associated with the Prophet, He 
divided the rest of the Muslims, as already mentioned, into three classes 
which, according to Sprenger, were : f 

{!) Veterans who hod fought in the battle of Dadr. annuity 
5,000 Dirham ft 


(3) Fugitives (Muhajir) and .4naar (helpers) who had accepted 
Islam before the battle of Badr but had not taken part in 
the battle, annuity 4.000. (Sons of fugitives and helpers 
received 2,000 Dirhems. The inhabitants of Mekka and 
some others received 800 each.) 

(3) The rest of the Muslima received an annuity ranging from 600 
to 400. or 300 to 200 Dirhara 3 ,+ 


Omar wanted the entire .Muslim population to receive the State 
annuity; but this, as Sprenger justly remarks, never really happened 


nron!^r T propagation of Islam, which was the 

p ^ hug force of the whole movement, was the idea of the Arab body- 
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the State «venue. It was conceived, so to speak, as a guild for 
organized robbery and plunder against people of other fa^hs- the 
consideration being the division of the proceeds among the members 
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of the guilds and, indeed, gomething brides, namolj, the sure 
proapeet ef ddmi99ii>n into paradise and enjoyment of eternal bliss. 
Some were induced by the former, some by the latter consideration: 
hut^ true enough, cTery one found what he wished for most. The 
balance of the first year shows the snccetssfnl laane of these plunder¬ 
ings, aud explains the rapid progress of Islam in such an incredibly 
short time. The Arab tribes soon diaoOTered that it was far more 
profitable to present a united front against the common enemy, the 
foreigners, than to carry on an internecine feud in which they could not 
possibly hope to ^ure anything more valuable t}ian camels, horses 
aud sheep. They on the other side of the desert^ the rich and 
luxurious countries: Syria, Egypt and Babylon. They sjw the trea¬ 
sures of the Byzantine Caesars and the Persian Chosroes lying tempt¬ 
ingly beforo them. 

Next to the system of annuity (Ata)—the development, if not 
the origin, of which is to be ascribed to Omar—ha took an important 
step forward towards the establishment of a fixed system of adminis¬ 
tration, by introdticing a methodical prinoiple of taxation, and by 
assigning fixed salaries to government officers. Omar thus Introduced 
the first element of order and method into the system of administra- 
tion>* About this tbne arose the system of military stations, which 
gradually led to the formation of the standing army. The tribes wdneh 
conquered Iraq and Syria formed militaiy camps {Amsur) which in 
Syria were christened ns Jund and in Iraq as Here lived tho 

soldiers divided into regiments^ or to be absolutely precise, into clans. 
They renounced their earlier occupation of agriculture and cattle- 
breeding, aud exchanged it, only too willinglyj for the military profes- 
*^ion. They were tcligioua soldiers. The State paid them a monthly 
salary, and the subject race supplied them with provisions. Thus arose 

• Iba AiMkir tn the TaHkh fai. sa, sayi: Omar, whoa ho fftnw %o Syria* 
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in Iraq tho milit£iry stations of Kufa and Basra^ and in Syria those of 
Kinnisrin, Damascus, Urdun, Filistin, 

TJie view has gained gfound that even the firat Caliphs granted 
lands to soldiers when they settled down, and established a sort of mili- 
taiy colonics. This, undoubteilly, was »o later. Under the first two 
Caliphs the very opposite was the case. Neither the soldier nor the 
private citizen was allowed to acquire land in conquered countries. 
Strange as this statement may seem, it comes from an incontestable 
source, But the quostion naturally suggests itself—what did the Muslims 
do with the immense territories \rhich fell to them in the eonquered 

countries? An enquiry into this subject—hitherto neglected_is all 

the more necessary for a complete understanding of tho social conditions 
under the Caliphate. The lands in the conquered countries may be 
divided into two classes: («) those whose inhabitants concluded 
a capitulation with Muslims and peacefully submitted to them; 
(6> those whose inhabitants were conquered by force of arms. As 
regards lands won by capitulation, these remained in the possession of 
the earlier proprietors who paid the capitation tax (Jaziya) and the 
land-tax (KhiraJ). They had, moreover, to supply provisions free to 
Muslim soldiers: to mamtain every .Muslim for three days, and to 
provide a fixed quantity of linen for the use of the soldiery.* As 
against the fulfilment of these eoaditions, they remained in possession 
of thoir land. They were forbidden to alienate lands to Muslims, Tho 
land-tax, payable by them, was fixed once for all, no matter whether 
the ACtD&l produi^o of thp l^i-dd inrrftfiflpd or 

The second class of lands, namely, those that were conquered by 
force of arm!^, passed into the possession of the exchequer, and was ad¬ 
ministered for the common benefit of the .Mudims, But political and 
economic conditions induced Omar not rigorously to enforce this rule 
in all cases. He therefore allowed the old proprietors to remain, 
wherever necessary, in possession of their lands. Thus did Omar deal 
with Sawad, which he declared to be crown-lands. That dealing 
was mode into a precedent, often quoted by Arab jurists. Being 
crown-lands they could not he disposed of, for the simple reason that 
they were inalienable. In the conquered countries, therefore, there was 
not an inch of land, as a matter of faot, owned bv Mualims. The whoh 
belonged to aU, but to no one in particular. 'They allowed the old 

• Iba Asakir^ foL 80 . 
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inhabit>Gtnt;^ and the subject population peacrfully to cullivato the land, 
but these had to pay heavy taxes, and were overburdened with pay¬ 
ments in kind. 

The State revenue wont into the eonimon cheat of the Muslims— 
the Bait-ul-mal, the Stete treasury—and out of it was paid the State 
expen^es^ costa of the wars, pay of officers and annuity to Muslima?. 
In contrast to tho Muslims the native popuLation were a sort of helots, 
whose chief function appears to have been to swell the treasury and 
maintain the Muslims. Their Innda were expressly forbidden to be sold 
to the latter. In the event of any violation of this rule the land sold 
was returned to its owner, but the purchase-money waa forfeited to the 
State. The reason for this rule^ which both Abu Bakr and Omar so 
rigorously enforced ^ is obvious, Tho object was to hold together the 
Muslim troops, consL^^ting as they did of different tribes, and 
to prevent tliem from drifting apart and degenerating into effeminate 
ways Nothing could have more surely and swiftly eontributed to 
these results than possession of landed properties. Hence the prohibi¬ 
tion. Furthermorej this poiicy was best calculated to check the gra¬ 
dual emigration of Chris^tian population. By declaring landed property 
inalienable the owners could not realize any money in ease of sale^ and 
had therefore no alternative left but to continue in possession of their 
lands.* This policy further savefl agriculture from neglect and 
wreckage^ and the need of agriculture was great for the maintenance of 
the troops* Tlie original inhabitants devoted themselves to cultivatiun. 
Cases of extortion undoubtedly there were, for Omar issued a warning, 
and recommended kinder treatment of non-MuslimSif 

The Muslim State of the first century was a purely military State, 
not unlike the old Sparta—only Islaiu recognised no aristocracy. The 
Muslims were a race of warriors to be maintained at the coat of the 
BUhject racea.l 

■ To Mb TTBry policy Omw^hersd \a oU»r aonqUerMJ ECHHtam, oipwialJy in Ejciypt. 
When Anar built b bouw in FustBt, Omiir administared a reprifnaad to him, 
d, CAnff/.p li 117. WbO hM not quite caiighl the point; of, Weil, not*. Omw did 

Dot allow ftfnalinifi to perrnafinnUy Httlo in Egypt. Wml, 1* 118. Ihn AmI^it 
tradltian which, runs liiuj: Omar and tile ccnapanionii oI the Prophet did not eonuder it 
parmiffliblLi for a Muilirti to purchaae land Imm a Ra^ays-ah. bocouso it wonld interfoT& 
with hia military duth^. 

t Tradition nf Ihti Adi in Tbn Aaakir, foL QP^ As cegardd tho Ba'ayynh Omar wrote 
to ths govomoTi raDoiELmoiidiiig rorntMion of taxei to thow who wci* ynablo to p*y» 

j ^pntsgDf, rri* 1 ^. 
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From whnt liaa been said, it is apparent that the dominating 
idea of Omar’s government iraa the promotion of the mOitaiy^religious 
development of letam at the expense of the subject races. For this 
reason preojscly he iasued strict rules prohibiting Christians and people 
of other faith from having anything in common with the ruling race; 
for this reason precisely lie decided to clear Arabia of the infidel, and' 
gave Arabs the choice between Islam and expulsion from their native 
land. The prosperous and hard-working inhabitants of Xajran who 
continned loyal to Christianity had, in consequence of this measure, 
to migrate to the country along the Euphrates ♦ Ho likewise ex¬ 
pelled the Jews from Khaibar.f He governed the Muslim com¬ 
munity with a firm and masterful hand. Under him was completed 
the conquest of Syria, Iraq and Persia up to the Oxus, and the 
frontiers of Hindustan were brought under Muslim sway. In the west 
Egypt rendered him homage, and hia troops penetrated along the 
coast of North Africa as far as TripoU. Evervwhere he governed the 
subject races upon one and the same principle: everywhere be 
sought to keep tho Arabs apart from the native population, and to 
mamtam them as a mCitary caste, and everywhere he forbade them 
from makmg a settlement or acquiring landed property. He kept 
his rapacious governors under strict control, and he himself as the 
administrator of the common treasury of the Muslims, displavwf spot 
less purity and irreproachable integrity. He confiscated half the wealth 
Ilf Amr Ibn Asi, the conqueror of Egypt, and Khatid, the hero of Muta 
and the conqueror of Iraq and Syria, was similarly dealt with. He had 

to make over to ttie treasuiy a considerable portion of his wealth 
acquired by plunder.^ 

It is doubtful whetlier Omar could have long kept hia system of 
government mtect. Had al! the Arabs been as unselfish as lie, l,ad all 
been fired by the same religious fervour as he, he might possiblv have 
succeeded. But he did not reckon with one of the most powerful 
sprmgs of human act ion-personal interest. True, the Arabs fmivht te 

^ 

their greed for gold. They wanted wealth and riches. Omar’s c^. 

“ Bpron^r, III, 504. 

Kodaiaiih. «itod in Spread Iti, *«> 
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muni Stic of govornment, aocording to which all liclonged to 

the State, did not quite suit them. E^Tiryone sought to acquire and 
retain for himself. For this reason, indeed, as might have been 
anticipated, the exelusion of Mnnlims from landed properties in con¬ 
quered aonntn'es could not long he maintained It is equally clear 
that he failed to take into account another factirr which thwarted 
his aelicme. The people of other faiths in conquered countries were, 
a» we have seen, rcdmied to the position of helots, They lived under 
fearful oppression. It might have been expected that this would lead, 
some time or other, to fierce collision and conflict. For the non*Mus¬ 
lims there were only two ways of escape from their rflle of slavery: 
conversion to Islam, or rebellion against Islamic rule. The road to 
conversion was made hard by the fact that the Christian who accept.- 
ed Islam (receiving, indeed, equal civil rights with Muslims), had to 
give up his landed property, wliieh immediately passed into the hands 
of ilia former co-religionists, who confinuad to pay theKhiraj (land-tax) 
on it as before. The numerous insurrections against the Muslim rule, 
even in the first years, prove that they looked upon armed rising 
against foreign rule as not altogether hopeless, and that so long as the 
memory of the Jr former independence had not completely faded out 
of mind, the subject races found their lot intolerable. Oppressed 
nations often avenge themselves, when insurreations and rebellions 
fail, by attempts on the lives of those whom they look upon b'< 
their oppressors. To fluch an act of despair did Omar fall a victim. 
Fernz, a Persian, stabbed the Caliph when he, as was his practice, 
was about to lead the prayer at the mo.sque, 

III .—TAe Anti^Islam^ic Reaction or the Civil If or. 

With the death of Omar ends the first and the most singular phase 
of the development of the Islamic State which we may describe as the 
Patriarchal phase. Two equally powerful motives, so long as they 
were operative, kept the balance even. One rested on the highest and 
noblest; the other on the lowest and vilest side of human nature. On 
the one hand were religious fervour and enthusiasm for the realisation 
of a great idea; namely, the union of the entire Arabs in complete 
equality before God, and the establishment of a rcligio-militaTy com¬ 
munity; and on the other, were the greed for plunder and lust of con¬ 
quest, immeasurably heightened by unheard-of successes. 

B U 
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An Abdf^hamshitc by fainllyj Othraan belonged to the old and 
proud ftriat-oorooy of MekkUp Btitp though powerful hia connexion and 
noble his descentp he never gave auy proof of eoitrage or wisdom. In 
fact he was and remained to the last weakp vaiUp fond of money and 
splendour^ aitd^ what was worse stilly entirely in the hands of his Mekkau 
kinsmen—the majority of whom were never really Muslims at heart, 
but were secret followers of the triiditianf^ and the ideals of the old Arab 
heathenism.* During Ids weak and inefheient admFnistration the politi¬ 
cal inaiitutions, laboriously built up by Omar, gradually fell to piece^i. 
He could Dot restrain tbe rapacity of the governors, nor did be maintain 
intact that most important measure of the Caliph Omur, namely, the 
exclusion of Muslims from aequiriiig or owning landed property in 
conquered countries. In fact It soon became a dead letter, Muawiah, 
the governor of Syria and a cousin of Othmaiip to whom Omar refused 
such permission, coaxed the Caliph into granting his request. It 
happened tbiis, Muawiab wrote to 0thman that his pay was not 
suflicient to meet the expenses of Ihe numerous military officers and 
Greek envoys that were frequently at his court. He therefore begged 
the Caliph to grant ownerless binds {AlmusEari AssaR^^ah) to him to 
enable him to meet the calls upon his jiursc. In Syria there were 
many such lands; for the Greek patrieiane to whom they belonged 
had either been slain in battle or had abandoned them. Thest^ 
ownerlesR landa were cortsidered as crown-lands {Safiyah) belonging tfi 
the entire Muslim community. They wore leased out by the governor, 
and their rent wats paid into the treasury.f For the grant of these 
lands Mnawiah asked the Caliph and the Caliph consented.f And 
pi*eciseiy in the same manner did 0th man act in other pnwinco#?. 
Thus^ in the Caliphate of Omar^ Talha had purehased the estate of 
Naabtasag in Kufa. Omar had annulled the transaction^ but Othman 
sanctioned it J Thug the Caliph lightly and carelessly dealt ivith lands 

* Ooldz^her, ATucA. SlfEufK'n, Vei. I* Ohap.. li. Cl- tha oKCelient cliarEuctor-akatob of 
Othman. 

t On lha aOiiEf EEkGODJng of tho word KabaJaJi, cF. Kreir^r, VoL 1, 201. 

Hammer, Vbtr dw Landtmralitini^ unicr dem Chalifa^, p-; dnd the oxoallant obsei^ 
VBtkins of Defrfmory in. tbft Jmimal Awialyitu (iSSSj, O=?t,-Nov,, Tha Frant 2 h 

word fTfitcffa ii derivod fram it, 

I Iba Aaatdf, fd. ^T. 

% \fiirMtd «JCS: oa tha aulhority of VVaqSdL Tftlhft. like Zubak, 

biiilt a pnlftce al Baara. From hia landed property Tdlha dr^w a daOy iocomo of 1 ,^)00 
XhHarK. Maaudh I'F, 2S^, 
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which Muslims had been taught by Omar to regard ns their oommnn 
property* Othmao, similarly, made a present of the estatn of Fadak, 
State-property to Hakam Ibn Abi-I-Asi, a kinsman, who only under 
compulsion bad accepted Islam and who, for betraying the Prophet, 
had been banished to Tati.* He likewise gave away the most im¬ 
portant omees to bis relatives, the Omayyads.t But what was especially 
oflFensivo to .4li was the grant of enormous annuities to his kini^raen,! 

Thus all the favourites of the Caliph belonged to the Omayyarl 
family. Between this famDy and the family to which the Prophet be¬ 
longed. the Hashimite, there had been even in the days of Paganism, 
many disagnniments and discords. When Mohamed began bis mission, 
the hostility was deepened and intensi^ed, and between them the most 
violent coliisions took place. When, however, after the conquest of 
Mekka, the Oniayyads accepted Islam their conversion was not genuine 
or sincere. They remained at heart true and loyal to the ideas of the 
old Arab heathenism. When, with the accession of Othman, they came 
to power and influence, they never made a secret of this fact, Walid 
Tbn Uqbah appeared drunk at the mosque* Another governor distin¬ 
guished himself by wholesale extortion and embezzlement.^ Othman 
himself revived some of the heathen practices at the pilgrim ceremony 
at Mckka.|j But wbat seems to have aroused and embittered the 
genuine Muslims most again.st him was the unseemly levity with which 
he carried out the official rcdaclton of the Qur’an, and the destruction of 
all copies differing from it.^ Thus the Ansar, the old eompanlons of 
Mohnmed, who, in the Mfotinie of the Prophet, and still more so under 
*Abu Bakr and Omar, bad formed, so to apeak, a hicrarchichal aristoc¬ 
racy, found themselves suddenly supplanted by the Mekkan party 
who had joined Islam as a last resource, and, then only outw-ardly* 
Personal Interest and religious zeal enkindled and fanned their wrath and 
bitterness more and more. The demooiato-communistio principles 
ivhich Omar had fashioned and championed were still full of life and 

• WftiU 1. 1S5, ii«Mtdiag to (h* Kilabul t WeiJ, f, ISd, Jfi7, ITS. 

t MBqrizi. Khitiat, II, 33S, f VV*il. 1. ICS. 171. 

II Wail, lft7, Tol. I. OthrCBb lor^d flnorj and ev«n in I ha pilgrim’s drest ho eculd 
not do without it, lhaiigh n|I finary wuMViarely forhiddvn. Wo 6ad in Mustto a mlUbIs 
tradition whi«h Rays: I saw Othmauin Arg(a village thraa poets from Modioa) an a hot 
Bunnuor cIa;^ i hs ilifld hlA Irntx co%V3ivd in a 

Ho entmatod th? rvdKctiEm qf the QurVn ie Zidd Ibn Thahit mnd othon doV'oted 
to hi In td the exclusion qf the old COED pan ^iiB o| tho Prophet snqh I bft iHEoaud. 
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Force, and the people therefore were not inolined to accept or to 
submit to the autocratic assertion of power with which 0thman dealt 
with that which was regarded as Public Property. The gift to his 
cousin and to others set the people aHame. 

Abu Darr Ohifari^ one of the most pious Muslims of hJa time, urged 
upon the governor of Syria the view that the rich should bo compelled 
to give a fraction of their wealth for tho benefit of the poor. On this 
question a violent dispute arose between him and MuawJah, with the 
result that Muawiah sent him to the Caliph as a fomenter of discord 
and strife, and the Caliph banished him to tho little village of Rabsdah,* 
Enthusiasts like .4bu Darr were many in the days of early 
Islam. Thus the party of the discontented grew more and more. Ali, 
the most distinguished living membei of the family, joined them, and 
with him went many of the war companions of the Prophet, aiioli as 
Talfaa, Zubair, Am mar Ibn Yasir, and Abu Musa Ashari.f 

Thus, while Islam was extending beyond the borders of Arabia, and 
was conquering fresh countries year by year, within its boaom sprang 
up the germs of eternal discord. Tnsunection broke out almost aimul- 
taneonsly at the two opposite ends of the vast empire. In Kufa and 
Basra people rose against the governors appointed by Othman, In 
Egypt the same thing occurred. By timely ooncenalons Othman 
quietened the rebels; but the discontent, tended and nursed by the 
distiugnished companions of the Prophet, notably by Ali, Talha, 
Zubair {evory one of whom was silently aiming at tho Caliphate), increased 
in volume and intensity, and soon led to the catastrophe which resulted 
in the murder of the Caliph, From Egypt, where Ali had the largest 
following, came tlie chief impetus. Egypt formed the base of operation. 
Prom there tho emissaries carried on their secret propaganda, in this 
x\bdullah Ibn Saha, the Jew, distinguished himself most. He preached 
that every Prophet had a representative, and Ali was the legitimate 
representative of hfohamed, and that Othraan had wrongly and unright¬ 
eously taken possession of the Caliphate,J Later, after the death 


■ tVeil, I, In the 2’a:ini'niA of Hntndui) th* fnllewigg is rolated about Atm Darr ■ 

‘ • Wlwn >Iu>wiah buil t hU gxwn {lolacB at Damaseu* ha aticed Abu Darr what he tlwtigJit 
o| it, Sfl wplied, " tl thou boat built it with public munoy thou urt a traitor, if with 
thy awn than art a squanderDr, 7a:iti>aA, I, foL 51, 

t F« further mfeneaticn I refer the reader to my traualati«i of Well'e Ukmd- 
tufJia puWtihed by the CilcLitta Duivewity under the titk of iiridmic Pemtta 

t Woqruti. Khhuu , II, 334: Weil, I, 2B9, note (t), 
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of Ati, he went ev'en still further, and making nse of the Jewish idee 
of Messiah, asserted that Ali would some time in future returc to the 
earth as Redet^'nicr and fill it with justice. With this doctrine he, for 
the first time, introduced into Islam the idea of the Mahdi, the future 
MessinU,* 

A distinguished Amir, placing himself at the head of the moTC- 
ment and driving away the gOTcrnor of the Caliph, soon set insurrec¬ 
tion on foot in Egypt. A body of 000 Egyptians, pure volunteers, 
started for Medina. On the way they were joined by the mutineers of 
Kufa and Basra. After a long n^otiation with the Caliph (who was 
abandoned by his friends and shamefully betrayed by the Ansar and the 
bierarobichal coterie of Medina), the rebels stormed his house and killed 
the aged Caliph, who knew, if not how to live, at least, how to die with 
honour and dignity. With truth and justice the poet Hasan I bn TUabtt 
thus sang of 0th man 

The Ansar left him in the lurch when death appeared on the scene, 
though the Am^r had the power (to help him if they would). Who 
would acquit Tallin and Zubair of complicity in this tragic affair 1 
Mohamed, the son of Abu Bakr, appeared to be the ring-leader, and 
behind him stood Ammar Ibn Yaair.j* 

The old Arab clannish and tribal instinct completely swayed the 
government of Othman. As chief of the Omayyads he felt himself 
bound to lead bis tribesmen to power and renown, and to make bis 
family the ruling family in the land; and thU, indeed, above every¬ 
thing else. 

But this idea brought the Caliph not only into collision with the 
idea of equality and brotherhood of all Mnslims, which developing under 
Omar’s fostering caro, had found wide acceptance among the masses of 
the Mualimn, but also into ooltision with the Muhajirin and Ansar, 
who felt deeply and sorely aggrieved and injured by it. The Muhajirin 
and Ansar had fought the battles of Islam; they had shared the joys 
and sorrows of the Prophet—in fact, with their blood had Islam been 
securely and surely established. Now they had to retiro into the back¬ 
ground, and to see the Alekkans come to the fore-front—-the very 
Mckkatis who only under compulsion had acknowledged the Qur’an, 
and upon many of whom had rested the curses of the Prophet. Thus 


Shahrastimi, I, atKlj Iba (Jutaitish, 300. 
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the hierarchichal oJique of Medina came into fierce conflict with the 
aristocratic party of Mckka. This Medinite clif^uc posscsijed imineii^ 
wcaithg and had the confidence ol the uaKses, who were deeply imbued 
with religious ardour. At the head of thiK clique iitood Ali, Hence 
the fall of Othman as soon as the latter withdrew his support from him.* 

Thus was a long war begun between the ruling families, not only 
for religious leadership, but more so still for temporal power—'for the 
Caliphate. 

To judge accurately the reason for the stubbornness and tenacity 
with which this war was fought; for its long duration and the great¬ 
ness of the sacrifiec in men and money which it inTolvcd—wc must try 
to form a correct idea of the great Arab families of the time. 


IV,—The Family and Tribe, m Arah Antigvity. 

We notice in the first years of Islam a aimiJar development of the 
tribal system as wc find among the Romans, of whom we read that the 
<^ns Claudia reckoned a thousand heads and the Gens Fabia supplied 
eight hundred fighting men, Oyainah Ibn Hisn, the chief of the Faza- 
rab tribe, commanded over 10,000 lancers f and the chief of a Himya- 
rite tribe, Dbul-Kala, who was one of the first to join the Syrian 
campaign, owned one thousand slayes.^ 

The oldest forms of human association are the family and the tribe. 
In the earliest times orery family esisted for itself, iind constituted a 
community closed to the outside world. But when the family grew, it 
was split up again into different branches. The older and the younger 
branebes, owning one common tribal ancestor, felt bound by the common 
tie of descent. Such a union of several families made up a tribe which, 
as it grew, was again split up into yarious smaller units, sub-trlbea or 

elans consisting ofalargerorsmailernumberofindiyidualfamilies.^ The 


> Cl, the SDt«rotiiiii^ lot(«rm that pBS««d butween AJi and Muawiali Lq Kamil AVrieht'. 
ed.J, pp. IW, len. They m perhapa genuine. ' ^ 

t Muattft. IV. «J. t Manidi, IV. 17S. 

r A tribe »•*, nya Bebertecn Smith, but a large family, the tribiluame Wto the 
name M jiiakniuoe the (iommeu HaeMter, In proceea of time it broke up into two or 
mom trr^. awh eir.bracing the daawndanta of om of the great anewLor’e aoosjuid takUlir 

lU name frtm him The* t"beawaTe*BaindividodandaolKlivldadonlhoai.meprmoiplo 

which we foimd in the pauio- 

au^ at the tuoe of the Prophet, Between a neiien. a tribe, n aept or aub^trihe 
end * fwbr th«« la «o difletence, on thia theory, a*«pt in «w mid diitanoe from the 
oommop unwelor. time roll, co the aoae of a houaohoki become heada of «pamte 
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word family {batl, i.e. house, in its widest $eii»e, included 

^ wlioie tribe: in iU limited Ben&e only tlie memhera of a family ; that 
is to say* father* mother, sons, daughters, grandchildren and the 
nearest blood relations. 

Every tribe, every sub-tribe^ says Ibn Khaldun, formed a self- 
sufficient community, since all its members were the descendants of 
the same ancestor.* Butj^ at the same time, within it were indi¬ 
vidual groups more cLosely bound to each other than the larger group 
constituting the tribe. The narrower group meant the actual family 
drclc—closest blood ncifttions. Bound by the Ue of common descentp 
they t^ould always eotiiit upon the help and protection of the tribe, but 
the help and protection received from the tribe was never so effective 
as the help and prot^^tion received from direct blood relations.f 

But wherein resided the power, the strength ? The wealth of the 
Arab chief lay in the number of sonSp slaves, freedmen^ droves of camels 
and horses j but the strength and power of the tribe depended upon 
the number of men capable of bearing arms. Polygamj^ which pre¬ 
vailed among the Arabs, did not always quickly multiply a family and 
thereby bring it to or maintain it in importance They had therefore to 
resort to an institution whose origin dates back to remote antiquity, 
aud which aimed at rapidly swelling the tribe or the ruling family 
with free men eapahlo of bearing arms. ThiiJ was the institution of 
elientship.l We do not know^ how this institution came into existence 
in the Arab heathenism* but from the rules of MusUm law relating to 
the clients—rules, like ho many others, resting on the ouatoms current 
in Heathen days—we can form a fairly accurate idea of this institution, 
so exceedingly important for the social and political conditions of the 
East. There were different ways in which a slave could be manumitted. 


raiikilie«» this grdw ititrt snd anaJly 0>& snpta twwjome gwE tribes or oven 

nAtiDDH DEnbrocing eevor&l triboft : Robffrtu^n SrcithK K*mhip ofmI Marna^ p 4. 

• Tbo F¥*J mftftaing of ah( ii Uint. It w*a applie*! to thoaa ff bo Isved undisr one 
ir!onir[ioEi lent. In Hotrew tho word pmsaorvod original mf-aning which it hai Loftt 
in Arabic- The shhroviatrcn of oAf ia of whieb alio a Tamily. 

t Ibn KbfUdwit, Prolog., 1. mo. 

} S«3 CoulangM, Ancient City (tranalatod by W. Sn^ll), p. lAL dionbihip ia an 
In^iitution of tho domeslla law, and oiiatod 'm laenUin befoci^ thero wore citlea" Tho 
pormanent pjid hereditary dopondentii of n tribo oElier then ftlavei TUfty ho roughly elfissi- 
licd aa (a} freedmen. [b} outlawed from their own tribe, (r) group? like the Jewif 

atj Medina who wef:^ uat atrariR' onev^gh m fltand by thamwlvca. RrobeiiAon Smilh. 
ship and MarHa^^ p, III. 
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By manumission he obtained freedom to this extent that he became 
moater of hb affairs and was allowed to acquire and bequeath property. 
Such a manumitted siave was called atig^ a freedraan. Apparently 
the Arabs always deemed it a generous and meritorious act to grant 
freedom to slaves. But with fteedom the bond between the manu¬ 
mitted slave and hia master was not abaolutely dissolved. Tbe 
master—despite the manumission—continued to be ids protector and 
defender; nay, indeed, his patron. As against protection and help, 
and especially the defence of hia life and property, he was permanentiv 
bound to his jiMMtdom master and hia fomily, and he was thence¬ 
forward known as the client of K.N or of the tribe of X.K. As such 
be participated in all the rights and duties of the tribe. If the client died 
without heirs his patron succeeded to his property. The status of a 
patron was a hereditary status. It descended to the children of the 
patron ♦ Patronage was an inalienable right. It could not be got rid 
of, either by gift or by sale.t Between the patron and the client there 
subsisted an indissoluble tie, which has been described with justice by 
.Muslim jurists as a strong and powerful kinship.^ Along with simple 
manumission there were other ways by which the slave became free. 
The most usual was self-redemption. The slave acquired hig freedom by 
paying a fixed sum to his master within a fixed period.® But as soon as 
he became free he entered into the relation of a client to his master, !n 
ihe choice of his patron he had not the slightest freedom. Re could 
become the client of no other than his old master. Another way in 
which a slave became free w'as, when he was promised freedom in 
the event of his master’s dealh.|| FinaiJy the heir often used to 
grant freedom to some of the slaves of the deceased for the salvation 
of his 80 ul.*| 

There was, how'ever, one kind of manumission by which the oiient 
became absolutely free, with power of choosing his patron at wiU. It 
was when a slave was set free as gaibah. This appear to have been a 
relic of heathenism, and early fell into disuse.** 

The old Arab tribe, in its original composition, consisted of all the 
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connected by eommon descent, the freed men and the des¬ 
cendants of such freedmen, and fin filly the slaves. Besides these there 
were others—not connected by blood—who were admitted into the 
tribe. They were called muls^ or tazig (adacripti)^ also halif. The 
rights of such strangers, received into the tribe^ were perbapa not vcij' 
different from those of the clients, 

*"Tbe adoption of individual proteges to full tribesmanship must 
in later timen have been very common, for hilf and dai, sworn ally and 
adopted aoiij are often taken as synonymous terms, (Nawawi; see also 
(ioldsiher, Muh, Stud,, I, 134-137). When a whole group was taken 
into dependent alliance the terms of atllanoe would naturally be 
governed by oirciimstances, and complete Fusion would not be so easy, 
especially if there were religious differences, such a^ separated the wop- 
shippers of Al-Lat atid Manat in Medina, the A us Manat and the Taim 
al-Lat, from their Jewish holafa. Nevertheless the obligations that 
united protector and protected Avere not much leas stringent^ at least 
ae regarded the duty of help against outsiderji, than tltosc which united 
full tribesmen The Joavs of Medina are said to be'" betw een the backs 
of the protecting clans^ that is, could not be reached by a foe eseepi 
OA'^er the bodies of their suppcirters. Protector and protected shared the 
risks and benefits of the blood-feud ■ the protector was bound to avenge 
bis halif^s bloud, and he himself or any of his people was liable to 
slain in the halif^ quarrel, as the latter was in the quarrel of his protec¬ 
tor {I bn Hicham, p, 643J, The only difference was that the blood-nioiioy 
for the death of a dependent was not so high as for a mrfh. Further, 
in Medina, at least, the sworn ally hii<] a clalni on the inheritance of the 
protector. According to the commentators on Sura 4^37, a man^s kolafa 
took one-sixth of bis estate. The covenant of alliance and protection 
was based upon an oath."* 

Such AA*^as the line alDtig Avhieh the Arab tribal system had devel¬ 
oped for ages, Hist-ory but partially lifts the A-^eil, Its beginning goes 
back to remotest antiquity, indeed, to prehistoric times. 

About the time Avhen the Prophet Avas bom this social svstem had 

Jm* b^lciign to Ibe eDtire Muslim community (i.a lha alate}, biuI Ihe cH>mtziunity irumt pav 
1 ht> hu&h inonuy for a maiHler {sontmiltod by him. Ths Viirftmi coinmentalor ^if MuaCtl 
adfk ttkAt Matik di>iappn>vE)d at roanuiniflaicm known Ih^hso tba word reealloda 

hoacben praodca and Iwaiiso that modo of maniim isdon wi* no longer ciirmat. Muattdi 
JIT, 2IH 

* tl^l^rtson Kinship an4 pp. M-flfl, 
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reached the kiphcst etogc of dovclopment of which it was eapabLe, 
The tribe, which began in fainiliet*, had grown into large comm unities, 
which, along W'ith their entire suite of elientA and slares, numbered 
many thousands. 

In consequbnee of the gradual increase of population, of lively 
commercial intercourse, of growing prosperity, the general * conditions 
of life had considerably changed, and the desire for asaociation and co* 
operation be^an to grow, to deepen and to widen among the Aruba. Even 
before the Prophet instances are not a^utiting of tribes entering into o9en- 
sive and defensive ailiances. This desire, shall we say, this need for asso¬ 
ciation, made Mekka the common sanctuary of the Bed inn tribes of 
flejaz. Similarly other tribes too liad their sacred places. Thus 
several of the Soutli Arabian tribes made a pilgrimage to their common 
sanctuary, Khala9ah.t 

From what we have said it is apparent that the old tribal system, 
in the then cxintiug conditions of Arabian civilisation, was becoming 
more and more unsuited and out of place, and the need for a 
grcaler union made It self keenly and insiste ntly f dt, It is a phenomenon 
which frequently occurs in the life of nations, that, as soon as a 
nation is ready for a great social, political and religious revolution, men 
and means, necessary for carrying it through, never fail. Then the 
entire si'affolding upon wliich the old structure rested, gives way and a 
new one rises out of Its ruins, A sujierfieiRl view might suggest that 
national progress and development are by fits and starts; but it is an 
error, a'gtievoiis error. National development extends over a long period 
of time. It proceeds slowly and silently—one event connects with 
another* One chain links with another until the time is ripe and the 
moment opportune for revolution. It is prepared by years, oven 
ages, of intellectual ferment. Then suddenly it bursts forth, not as 
the result of chance or accident, but of deeplaid causes and well-caleu- 
latcd rcoHonc. 


• FwytnK: fifttiriViififf, pp. 24, Cnuariii de PVrwval, I. 33f>: Sprenger, £,V* „/ 
,Vd»oni*4i. p. ft. « ShaTutfini infomiB ua that tho Bonu KalKain and Datta r«rfnod Am 

lat« aa fi7J A.B.* «□ pow«rftl3 « etat-e/' * 

t Froytog : p, aOR ,hpu|d ba yodsr a Kr«t nuot.ke, 

Idindly tobeltovoMohamniadau wriieo,, ' Sprangw, who Otsta lhai not only all tho 
Afsba, but oven tb» Fensiana porformod piJ^ima(;iDa to Malcka. Ibn Ithsd oIIou'a ihot 
thoro «vo«lToghms in Arabia*hi=h -OPO u. Bac«d » tl^ Ka-abo, Shah- 

K. aba. They hod a TaRhat o( thair Own*' - Sp,^ap„. $. 
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Such wfts the position of the ancient world when the Sublime 
Teacher of Xazareth deliv'ercd His noble message unto mankind ; a mes- 
liagc which completely tranKforiued the |}ohtical and religioub^ conditions 
of the world. Similar wa<? the condition of Arabia when the Prophet 
■VIohamed append'd on the acene. The dormant idea of the homogene* 
ity of all tiibes and of one supreme God—common to aU mankind — 
found shape and expres^iion in Iniu ; ati idea which united the scattered 
Arabian tribes, ever at war with each other, into one Tast and aJl-em- 
braeing brntberboCHi. Tn antiquity common worship always forged the 
strongest tie of love and mutual proteotion. Thus, in the sphere of 
religio-politics, Mohamed became the Cavnur of Arabia, However 
momentary the success of the Prophet in reuniting the Arab tribes, 
through one common religion, into one compact whole, it was a 
great moral advance compared to the earlier Arab heathenism. It 
was^ of course, too much to expect that the Prophet would, at one 
stroke^ destroy the Arab tribal sy&tcni root and branch. In fact be 
adopted most of the tribal iuHtitutions euirent among them ; especially 
those relating to elientship and patronage. In fact, lie most effective¬ 
ly encouraged the institution of elientship by declaring emancipation of 
slaves a pious and God-pleasing act; nay, even as expiation of many 
kinds of Fsin.* 

The conquests of Ahu Bakr and Omar brought in their train large 
crowds of captives to Arabia wdio were sold aw slaves. The c^ompanloELB 
of the Prophet (of vrhom manVi as already noticed, had amassed great 
w ealth) and the rich Mekkans purchased thousands of such slaves. The 
majority of these ^ doubtless, were gradually emaneipated and beeauie 
clients. Thus the chiefs of the distinguished Mekkan and Medinate 
families were surrounded by a retinne of elients who numbered thou- 
yands.f But when the induence and importance of a family depends 
upon its* numerical strength it is obvious that intelligent self-interest 
would at once lengthen out the chain and keep the feeling of kin¬ 
ship keenly alive. Of this the Arabic language offers the best and 
clearest proof, for it contains terms, to indicate different grades of kin¬ 
ship, w'hich are not to be found in other languages; indeed, not even in 

* Ibn Adhntri, p. 17. latrCidui^tiacL 

t MuiB Iba NoAoirp tba cotiqiioror of AIOcb, htrcsulf a tnouthnuB tba aiiiit- 

b«ir cf hia cliouts b« Mvoral t-bouBBndA. Tarik Itn 7Aytd^ the cciaqui>rcir of Spain, 
on& of hia dientfl, Ibn Adhari^ 11^ 17 h 
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other Semitk dialect!!. The Aryans, Including Greeks! and Romans, 
originally acknowledged only osfnaiio, rolationship on the paternal side; 
not coQnatiOj that on the raotherms side, The Arabs, on the contrary, 
held both of them in eateera and honour; but the former more than the 
latter.* Thus there are special terras in Arabic for uncles and aunts on 
the paternal and on the materual side; for relations by marriage on the 
husband's and on the wife's side, for grandsons by sons, and those by 
daughters, and so on. Many iater fi?ll into disuse. They were not 
satisfied with kinship carried to its farthest point, hut they even had 
recourse to fictitious ties. Tu this counexion the most remarkable is 
what the Arab jurists describe as hin^Mp hy Tui/Jt or mitk-kiiiship. It 
appears to have been a heathen custom which soon disappeared in 
Islam. To admit a stranger into the family circle they made him suck 
a few drops of milk at the bmist of the lady of the house, or one of her 
sisters, or one of her nearest t female relatives, and with the milk thus 
drawn, the stranger l^ecame a member of the familvj. The result was 
so effective that a husband who had inadvertently drawn some drops 
of milk from the breast of his nursing wife, felt doubts about the 
validity of the marriage on the ground of near kinship and consulted 
Abu Musa Ashari, the governor of Kufa, on the subject. He told him 
that by reason of the kinship effected by milk it w as not permissible for 
him to cohabit with his wife. Abdullah Ibn Masiid took a contrary 
view. This incident related by Malik in his Muatta shows how wideJy- 


• Ffslftog, 337; H^uinuh ToJtt), e4, Fnsytoj;, 3oS). 

. ,1 thoAmbs A fMling nbout milk-kin*hip so well 

es^blitliod tb«t JIohaEDod's of forbiddsD degnoi givoa it all tho effoete of blood- 

^ ‘ P* T'" oominirgJmff of blood by whkh two mnn 

^ ''«n„bla aon of a mambergf tho tnU, ar^ both •vfdanws of th,< 
highest vbIljo thst tho Arab* *o» JMtpablo of cowoivmg any absolute social obliBalfen 

unity which w« act based on kinrtlip.. To „a. who live under^uito 

cireunist^™ and have lost the tribal idea altogether, kinship ia always a vari. 
nbls and masaurabls quantity. IV.. have a strong aea« of tlndiod duty towaxUr^Ctl 
Or children, not quite ao strong a ohe toward, brothers and a sdOSb miteh I . 
t^ardh first oo^ins; while in the remoter dt,f^ kinship ha, hardly any pfacti^ 
ciaoe for Iia, SoaiathiEis of thi* ^rts thoiigh not nosktly ^ d^vt^Jopnd, bi 

aund in .Arabia before .Mohami'd, when beyood questioa faniilv foelioa wu n-.r. 

-ppet hand of trihwl f«liog (n. infiuenoe of (A, L bW r^^ rHi. W ^■ 
o/ CAc A,a4 pp, 82-03). See the observation nfR l!!T^ T ^ 

• S '"7" “• ■"' 
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itiffused and limv powerfully eSecstive was the idea of Mmhip by milk 
among the Arabs. Daing this idea of kinship by milk Ayasha^ the wife 
Ilf the Prophet, admitted those into her presence whom she wonted to 
receive in her house. Thus fhe caused milk to he gi%^en to them by her 
sister, Dmm Xulthum . or by the daughters of her brother, AMiir Rah¬ 
man, and received them without the veil^^ 

Finally there was yet another way of establishing kinship; namely, 
hy adoptionf. It was common in the days of Arab heathenismp and 
Mohamed bad confirmed it by adopting Zaid Ibn Harith, The adop¬ 
ted, by adoption, entered into all the rights and duties of a real son 
(>Iuatta, lllj 01), 

Thesse observatiom suffice to show what a great Arab family of 
Mckka and Medina was like in the tir^t yearns of Islam. It was a 
community by itself, an imperium in imperin, consisting of hundreds 
of near and distant relatives, of thousands of client^s and elaves. All 

* 31yattB, nr, Bukllarr, Tlilt vh^rD b cnnrriBi^, nl the oomnianil of thO' 

WB4 iJealarad by VtMoa of tallk fislatioti^hip. Even for Lhc dJfTEiMmt of luflk^ 

rolatii^cLahip tlioy hnd diff^ront nnineir. The Prophet himself deoidpnei that; b irtAfringo wb!< 
on the ground of tnnk-relBtinnship. AyaehB fslatAa, Allah boflg^d lUfr to rocoivo 
him t^'hon T hc^fitated ho Jwnt war'd to me. How Is it that you appear veiled in lay 
piiE-eenGo, for, to bo jpuns* am I not yolir unciliP ? " When Ay^ului look oxociptina tiO this, Kb 
unsworod that the wifo nf hie brother vra« Ayrwiba^i nur»o. Thoronpon Ayoeha iitwetioiied 
|ho Prophet JiniJ ho enid: ** Allah ie rfg;hl> iwaivn him/" Bukhari. 

t Prt^ef^toiiL' n were often Bdnpled by thrijir patron.^. Tho eommoneet caso wB!f no 
doubt that of which tho putt Antitrn fumiflluu an iUoiitralionr AtArwa wm tho eon of n. 
blAOk elavB girl, and thorefoni, by the old Iftw, wns bom a slave. But whoa ho gave 
proof of prow4^ lita father rccogni^od hitu as hie noa. and thea hei bodatne u fuU ttib^maa, 
'^The right of adoption, howovoc, woe clijI iimhod to tho togitiinntEon of the oHi^prmg of a 
free tribninan by a slave gtrl. MohaniCK;i+ for example^ adopted hie fmedman, i^aid,i a 
lad of puro Are b blood who had becOmo U hIbvo through tho forlime of war* Here^ then, 
a man io inrOrporatod by adoption into a group of alien blond ; hut wn learn that to 
presijrvo tho doetrino of tribal hon^pgeA&Uy it wlw fo^nod Uiat thn adopted rou wna 
veritably» and to ^1 naocis, of the blood of hie new father. For when Mohoined nvar- 
r»d Eeu nab 'who hod been Zaid 'a wifL\ i t waA objootod, that by the Prnphot^S own law, 
fakJ down III tho Qumn^ it was for a father to marry a woman who hod boati hia 

son’s wife, and a special revelation wjlS required to explain that in lalam tho Dli or 
adopted non Wns no longer, as he hod been in old Arabia^ in htt regarded an A sOq 
proper. Afl there was no difference between on ndoptod and TOol ion boforo iHlom, 
eixtanoipatcd slaves appear in tho genenlogioal lists without any note of explanation, just 
as if they hod l^n pure Arab^ DhakwanK for eXOrapleK who Ia onterod ae son of Omayya^ 
and whom the Omo^i'yada themeolvea a1 way a colled the eon of Qmayyar in Spite of Hf/a 
new law, was feally» lu the gsuBalogdat Daghfol reminded tbs Caliph Muawlya, the :^lave 
who used tq load Qtnayya hy tho hand in his blind old age- Io like manner rafogoea wore 
frequently odmitbml to the tribe of theu^ protec tor by adoption. The relation of protector 
imd prutected vtas cooitiLutcd by a aolatna enfogoiaent and oath. Bobertaon Smith, 
pp. 53, 53k 
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tlicso stood tindor tbe direct iadtienee snd command of the then head 
of the family, ready, at all times, to gather round him for purposes 
offensi<re and defensive, 

y,—The Ciifil War. 

Under Omar the very same spirit of complete equality and brother- 
liood prevailed among the faithful as it did under Abu Bakr, who 
would not deviate by a hair’s breadth from the orders of the Prophet, 
and who, in spite of all the objections of the Ansar and Muhajirin, sent 
Osama Ibii Zaid. though a freedman, in command of a division of 
troops, because the Prophet had so arranged. Religious enthusiasm 
was still very active and keen, under Omar, and it succeeded, for a 
time, in checking tribal jealousies nnd family rivalries, Rut with 
Othinan the Caliphate assumed a worldly tone and colour. The 
element of kingship supplanted the religious dement in the Caliphate. 
0thman outrageously favoured his tribesmen, the Omayyads, and 
the Mekkan aristocracy connected by marriage with him,* and thus 
he revived the old tribal spirit^by no means quite extinct among 
the Arabs. The distinguished men, specially Ali, Talha. Zubair, Anir 
fbn Asi. Mohamed, son of Abti Bakr, who stood at the head of the 
great association of Arab families, fashioned in the old Arabian sense, 
would not tolerate the supremacy of the Omayyads, who still, in many 
of their ways, fondly dung to the ideas of the Arab heathenism 
They Silently encouraged the rebellion which ended in the mnrder of 
the Caliph. AH had his supporters mostly in Egypt, Talha and 
Zubair in Kufa and Basra,* where, through relations and clients they 
excreised great influence. In Syria, on the contrary, the Oma^ads 
predominated. The Governor of the Province was Muawiah an 
Omayyad, who was confirmed in his post by Othman. ami was grafted 
large landed properties. Omar was wont to banish toSvria all those with 
whom ho was displeased. This information. pTOceeding as it doi., from 
a reliable source, leads us to the inference that Syria was tbe home of 
a large number of exiles who were not very weJI-dispoaed towards 
tho Caliph t- Also some influential men. fdlowmg the example of 
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Muawiahr and po^&ibly eneonragpd and hdpEd by him, had settled down 
there and had acquired landed property, in violation of the law laid 
down by Omar, that no Muslim was permitted to acquire landed 
property in conquered countries^. Nor must we forget that on the 
conquest of Syria the Arabs found there n large number of Arab tribes 
who were apparently Clmstians, but w-ho readily accepted Isiam^ and 
who substantially contributed to the cause of Arab nationality and 
to the consolidation of the Muslim rulet- 

Of this rich and fertile province the shrewd* ambitious* enterprising 
Muawiah was m possession. It stands to reason that be would use for 
his own benefit the events that were happenins: in Medina. There, 
at Medina^ homage was done to AIi^ undoubtedly the best and the 
rightful claimant to the Caliphate. But Talba and Zubair had only 
consented under threat and duresB. They therefore left Medina 
at the earliest opportunity, hastened to Makka, and there declared the 
election of All invalid and illegah 

Without delay, Misawiah^ in Syria , took up quite an independent 
attitude.J Directly after the murder of Ofhman, and even before the 
elevation of Ali to the Caliphate, many Omayyada left Medina. Some 
set put for Mckka and som® for Syria to Muawiah who, on the death 
of Othman, stood at the head of the Association of the Omayyadfami- 
Jies numbering many tbousands^ and at wbos^e disposal Jay the entire 
resources of a vast province. 

Between these four men: Ali^ Talha, Zubair and Muawiah, there 
now began the fight for the C^ipbato. x\s the favourite and the son-in- 
law of the Prophet, All bad the highest claim^ Talha reiied upon his 
position os one of the oldest and the most esteemed companions of the 
Prophet; upon his kinship with Abu Bakr who* like himself, belonged 
to the family of the TaimitesJ^ upon his immense wealthy and upon 
the influence he wielded over hia tribesmen ||. Zubair put fonvard bis 

* Axnr Ibn Afli h*<i a colUltO' Mifite ftt Sabo m WufltenfoJd^ Register 

p 

t The Arab triboB of Lftkliam^ Judam, KiidflVb, Tayy^ etc., hftd emtitrated to 5yrxa 
befWB tbe Prophot Afld btilons^ wi of the Hani/M. Attion;^ thomk in ail pro- 

bablity, t\ia naaiofl Muelim and Irtlaiti ware luad before che Prophet. We Ead ih-osa 
appeUstiofw «v4a beforo Uta Arab c*oar|iiast among the Arab trib«a aettled down in Syria. 
Thiifl U)a Syriaa .\rAb^ an^ cAllad in Abii [Annsil Al Azdii MoMaHTnai-alSham (ad. Leaa, 
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relationship with the Prophet in snpport of his candidature. His 
mother Safiyjah was an aunt of the Prophet (daughter of Abdul 
Muttnlib). He, liiiaaelf, was the eon-in-Jaw of Abu Rakr, and was 
inireiensely wealthy *. MaawLah, too, rested hie oiaiin on his retattoa> 
ship with the Prophet. His sister, Omni Habibah, was married to the 
Prophet, and he iumself was a kinsnaao of Qthman f, He farther 
relied upon hia political power and upon his tribesmen, the Omayyada, 
incontestably the strongest in numerlcai strength among tiie great Arab 
families, Aod armed with all these, as he was, ha awakened aft idea, 
always most tremandonaly effective with the Arabs; namely, vengeance 
for Othman. He set the idea afloat. Round it railied Tallia and 
Zubair, and to them came Ayaaha, the mother of the Faithful. Tims 
was ciuickly fulfilled the threat of the poet, Hasan Ibn Tliafait, who. 

repmaching the Ansar for tho betrayal of 0thman, said j _ 

They murdered Othman on whose brow shone the foar of God, 
who spent the night saying prayers and singing hymns. Soon 
wilt thou h™r in thy own countTy the calJ ; God is great ! 
Vengeance for Othman. 

The superior military talent and courage of Ati soon succeeded 
in vanquUhing Talha and Zubair, In tho '* Battle of the Camel " 
where 30.000 felJ, he rid himself of bis rivals. Talha wa.s mortally 
wounded ; Zubair was assassinated ; Ayasha besought and obtained 
pardon J . As against Muawiah ho was not so successful. This was 
ft far-aightod politician and a shrewd diplomat, Ali was mereiv 
a general and a brave soldier. The Civil War, in spite of tho •' Battle of 
the Camel continued with unabated fury until Ali fell victim to tlie 
dagger of a fanatic The bitterness with which tho Arab tribes fought 
surpa-ssed al! hounds. .At SiffiQ 70,000 fell on the battle-field, Ma- 
sudi relates the following oharacteristic story. 

After the “ Battle of the Camel ” a man who was examining the 
corpses of the soldiers, fallen on tho battle-field, found a severeU 
wounded soldier reciting the following verses in low whispers 

Death has Jed us to the longed-for spring r well-sated witii 


* It « q .lito ci».r whether Iw wa* «Uit«d to Khiidi th« flrat wif, of the Pro phat 
t I n Ku^bAh^ ns, Cr. SpMn^orp I>.If.il/,, I, 134 ; ||^ $ 2 ; III, 

* (EnS- p. 34t, Batata qf tho GhihoI femght a«ar Baaf A \ D IlSfl jm rmi] A 

Ayf«bA-A which waa a rallyine-polikt. 
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drink we return, hortie. We have obeyed the Taimi tes because 
ot the follies of our ancestors but what are the Banu Taltu but 
slaves atid Bervanta ! " 

He went near the wounded raari and spoke to hiiu- But the latter 
heggod him to stoop down and to repeat the Mmlim Article of Faith, 
Scarcely had he stooped when the dying man, with great effort, raised 
himself and bit off his car, saying: If thy mother asks thee where 
hast thou left thy ear; ^ay unto her, with Omair Ihn Ahlab of the tribe 
of Dabbah, the dupe of a woman (i.e. Ayasha| who coveted the 
Caliphate Very soon, indeed, the war assumed the character of a war 
of term!nation f- 

The longer it la.^tad the more victims it claimed and the clearer 
it became to the tribes, ranged in hostile camps and under opposite 
banners, that there was no longer any religious question or any question 
of tribal supremacy involved^ hut merely inordinate amhitionp absorb¬ 
ing passion for power, fond longing for sovereign authority-—those were 
the motivea of the contending claimants ■ these the real cauaea of the 
bloody war. Thus the verses arc handed down in which after the Battle 
o! Siffin^ where she lost her son, a mother bewailed his death 

** 0 I My eyes shed streams of tears for the youths reckoned as 
the noblest of the Arabs, It would not matter a straw, if they 
did not lose their lives^ what Amir eventually won the victory/* 

Such were the ideas which paved the way for the conspiracy that 
sought to destroy three lives at one and the same time. Three fanatics 
swore they would kill oo the appointed day All at Kufa; Muawiah 
at Dama.^cus ; Arar Ihn Asi at Old Cairo. They proceeded with their 
design, but only AH was mortally wounded and died. Thus Muawiah 
became the undisputed ruler of the Muslim world. Before we deal with 
tho further consequences of this fateful event we must closely examine 
those movements which tho Civil War called into esiistence and which 
have ever since powerfully affected and inffnenced Mnslim tliought. 

^ Aloaudi * IV, 33S. TKq trlbo,. to irbicH Abu Bokr bla dAii^htur balouf^d, iVus 
^^oJLhI Taim^ Tho latter waa the prirae-pnov&r of the eventa which led to the mtirdt>fdti 4 
Battle of Ibo CanioL'^ 

t siaaiidi* rv, m 
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It were completelj to misunderetand human nature did we set 
down seJfiglmes^ as the raainspring of action. It undeubtcdly has 
a ^ery important bearing and will always ej^eroise a powerful influence 
on human conduct; but there are nobler aides of human nature, too, 
which, though rarely in evidence, yet, when they do come into play^ 
achieire great and noble results. We have already seen that many 
of those who took aotiYe part in the foundation and btiilding-up 
of the political fabric of iHlam, were decidedly domiuatcd by grecfl 
of gold^ ambition, love of war, tribal spirit and family rivaliy; and 
similarly our enquiry has shown that at least the first campsigna of 
the Muslims were prompted more by sieal for plunder than ardour 
for Islam. But it would l>e an absolute error to suppose that^ later, 
other motives, equally powerful and of a wboliy different ebarae- 
ter, were not effectively at work* Ibn Khaldun justly abservea 
that in eonntries where wealth and prosperity prevail sense of 
piety and tendene^^ to religious enthusiasm always and invariably 
weaken and vanish. Precisely for this reason we find in large towns 
religious feelings in a very attenuated form. Luxurious life» distrac¬ 
tions, sumptuous fare^ make men indifferent or insensible to the prompt¬ 
ings of faith. Hence tlie general indifTerence* In country places, in 
the desert, on the other hand, the very opposite is the case. There* 
humanity^ by simple fare* by laborious livings by hunger and priva¬ 
tion, awake to religious feelings, and turn to a contemplative 
A deep truth underlies these words of the great Arab thinker and 
statesman, and the history of I&abm is m eloquent commentary upon 
them. 

Early, indeed, a powerful religious feeling permeated and per¬ 
vaded the masses, and the greater the outward successes of Islam the 
more this foeting gained in depth and intenBity. It is true that 
religious ideas made alow progress among the Beduins; but no less 
true is it, that once these ideas arose^ they powerfully laid hold of the 

■ lUa KbaMiia, PfoUg., I, JSO. All tliAt Iba K-hiLduit Iiab &aid the innupuce 
food aod upon <riviliEAtioQ has Iwen worlEsd oufc, from tha luadem poiat o( viow, 

by ia his Hi*^ry *>/ ^7iw7iicirioFi. Whit tbo Arab tlunk«r Jms divicuxf, tbo 

Britisti publifikt hu proved. BdtwE»n them, hownwr, tbow k a $%p of Eva hundred 
yoara. Quo wTcto in tho xnotcopoJid of t-hi© modero irorld oa tbo ThamiM; tho Dtliw in 
North Africa, in &a old oastk {Kslat Ibrj SslATnahJ tho rtima of wMoh nm atill to be 
inco in tbn Provinco of Dran (Al^ria) oa the loft bonk of Minn. 
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Beduin nund. Supers!itiaus.—for superatltion is dominant among 
the haJf-wild tribes, and renders them highly amenable to spiritnal 
sensibilities—these tribes, once tooched by spiritual emotion, beoame 
the most powerful Instnimeats for the dissemination of religions 
ideas^ The Patriarchal gOTemment of Omar^ the continned and unin¬ 
terrupted fiuccessea of the Arab arms; the oonversion, in masses, 
of the subject races, especially in the Provinces of the Persian Empire, 
tended to the growth and ejfctensSon of Islam, with the result that 
the new roligion made in silence as great a conquest of the miud and 
heart as did the army of the Caliph win visible triumphs on the 
battle field. 

With this steady growth of Islam the degeneration of the ruling 
clai^ses under Othmarig and the bloody oivil war consequent upon hia 
death, did not in the least interfere. The spiritual seed germinated 
and grew silently^ developing and extending its roots and branches 
on all sides. And yet the violent eonvulsioDs of the long-drawn civil 
war led to greater and greater ombittorment of mind, and facilitated the 
gradual formation of parties. 

On the plain of Bifiin^ on the western bank of the Euphrates^ a 
succession of fierce fights ended in a three days^ battle, A portion of 
the army of AU rebelled and compelled him to accept the arbitration 
offered by Mnawiah. The troops were weary of massacre, and wore no 
longer inclined to fight for the ambition of their chiefs. About 12,000 
men left AU's camp, dissociated themselvca from him, and retired to 
ELamra^ where they encamped,* They received the appellation of 
Khariji. They were competed of different elements,t Beiiglous fana- 
ticsB formed the nucleus. As Shahraafcani ejccellently puts ifc^ they 
were people of prayer and fast. The democracy set up by Omar^ 
harmonising with the Arab temperament^ found in these heroic 
ebampiona. Thoroughly sick of the rivaliy^ and jealousy of the 
aristocratic party of Mekka and the hierarchichat clique of Medina, 
they were anxious to go back to the ways of Omafp Their principles, 

* On the' KhBrij;it «4 : ttw odoiilmbla monc^apb of BroaojoW, Dii Charidiehiitn,. 

BriVl l&St; Vol. Xlll, p. CUd; BiToWeIA, LH. o/ 220 it itg. ; 

Goldzlher, I, 123; ala** QokLLtbi 7 <f'H Mohammid dild Itiam, Chapter V; Vod 

Ki«rner, K^iur^Mchiiihti dtm 0rUi%i^, Chapter VC (my traii3lati.tin of lIlM wort pnbitiihad 
uEtder tli 9 of Orient und^t iite Ooliph^f pp. si scf,). 
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then^ wero decidedly democratic. They declared both Ali and Muawiah 
unjust autocrats. They held it a duty to renounce allegiance to a 
ruler who r'iolated the laws of reUgion. They rejected the exclusive 
claim of the Qurai^hitc relatlFcs of the Prophet to the Caliphate as 
utterly unfounded and without aubatance, and put forward the view 
that the hmm (Head of the State) should be elected by the people, 
and the choice need not be restricted to an Arab. It might fall upon 
a non-Arab, svm upon a slaTe. Some even questioned the nececsity 
for a Head of the State at all, and maintained that an unjust or an 
irreligious ruler might be deposed or killed.* In a certain sence the 
Kbarijites were the Puritans of Islam; fanatical in religion^ democratje 
in political The majority of the Kharijites were Arab Nationalists^ 
They belonged chiefly to Iraq, Bahrain and Central Arabia. 

Another politico-religious party^ in clear contrast to these, came 
into being about this time« It was the party of the supporters of AJ i 
(Shi'at Ali). They stood unconditionally by him, looked upon him aa 
the legitimate successor of the Prophet^ clung to him with enthu¬ 
siastic devotion^ and declared themselves ready to lay down their 
Uvea for him. When, at the battle of Siffin^ the award went against 
Ali, 00^000 men are said to have declared themselves ready to saoriflee 
their lives for him. f We have already spoken of the Jew^ Abdullah Ibn 
Saba^ who actively worked in Egypt on behalf of Ali^ and who^ even 
in his lifetime^ gave currency to extravagant doctrines about him. 
For ineianoe, he proclaimed him to he a Prophet ; nay^ an incarnation 
of Divinity. J At the beginning of the civil war he made his appearance 
in Iraq, where he worked in the interest of the Alidos* But 
in his partisanship ho wont much further than Ali quite liked, and 
therefore AU banished him to Medina* It is, however, beyond doubt, 
that even in the lifetime of Ali a party was formed in Iraq, con¬ 
sisting mostly of new converts, the old native population, who, in spite 
of Islam, which they professed, fastened upon Ali the ancient Asiatic 
ideas their immemorial inheritance ^ ideas relating to hereditary 
succession and divine right of Princes* 


I. 130, 130. m; p.^V?; Ibn Khaldun. I. 

.4bu| Hut. DtftwtsLf p, tlO. 

t AbuJ Far«J, p, 190. 

X Woii, I. 209. Ptof, rriadiaiid^r^Ji Etitrods^siM ShiiieM in Fraanta- 

iHwi o/ p, ea. 
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This party conaUted of hia Arab troops, hm olienta, hia tribeatuen, 
a considerable number of pietiatej and the ever-growiag circle of the 
new flonverts. 

Tragic aa waa the death of Ali — tho perseoutioo of his adhereui^*; 
which the Omayyads rutldessly indulged in and the hideoue catastrophe 
in KerbaLa awoke a deep feeling of Tcngeance* and fostered the growth 
of tho sect of the Shiites. 

In the Eastern Zands of the Caliphate, especially among tho Per¬ 
sians^ the tenets of this party found ready and wide acceptance and 
impressed upon Islam a peculiar stamp of its own. It soon 
developed a personal cult of Ali and bis descendants. While the 
Shiite ideas^ paving the way to Absolutism in religion and politicfl^ 
rapidly spread in the West and attained a decisive preponderance ^ in 
the East, no less, the ideas of the Kharijites obtained an unmistak¬ 
able ascendancy^ Both these phenomena can be explained by the 
local conditiona and the peculiar genius of the people concerned. The 
inhabitants of old Babylonia, an Aramaic race, in consequence of 
the nature of the country^ which is a richly watered and fertile plain ^ 
have been from time immemorial engaged in agriculture, and 
have suffered the uaual fate of agricultural nations; namely^ a des¬ 
potic government. They were accustomed to look upon their princes, 
not as human beings, but as divinities; and the idea, therefore, of elect- 
ing or deposing them would appear profoundly sacrilegious to them. 
fVom the remotest antiquity* they have been accustomed to monar¬ 
chical despotianij which degrades its subicota co a instrument of 

the ajl-powerfui ruler. The character of tho people there was, and had 
ever been, slavishly servile. In fact BorvUity w'as congenital with 
them; and it was the one quality which found favour in the eyes of 
their mighty rulers. Accordingly, the Shiite doctrine of fixed hereditary 
succession and the worship of the descendants of AU, in the nature of 
things^ appealed to such a degenerate race. 

Quite different was the position of affairs in the West — by which 
we mean to convey what the Arabs underatood by that term; namely, 
the entire North African coaat-land lying beyond Egypt. With the 
exception of a few Greek and Boman Colonists t settled in towns and 
fortified places, and a small remnant of the Vandal invasion^ the popu- 
* SeS lElantisme, p. 1-44. 

t It apeK^ioUy mporliAd of Uls inliiibitAiitd of Kistylivyah and Bildedn 
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latioa consisted of tribesmen whom the Arabs call Berbers, and who 
had a strong affinity with the Arab tribes in their tribal eooi^titn- 
lion, in their mode of livings in their entire mentaJitj,* These Berber 
tribes^ whoset military skill and talents the KomaoH had learnt to 
know in their war with Jugurthaj had lived moat simply, from time 
immemorial under their native ttihsi chief. Cattle-breeding was their 
main occupation. 

It can easily be imagined that among euch pecjpla no despotic 
monarchy, in the old Asiatic sense, could find acceptanee, A keen 
sense of freedom and independence has ever existed among tribes 
Imng in mountainous and inaccessible regions^ or cartyung on cattle- 
breeding and leading a wandering life. The agriculturist is rooted 
to the soil. The Eeduin in his desert, the mountaineer in his fast¬ 
nesses, laughs every pursuit to scorn. The Berbers do not seem to 
have posscBsed a-national religion. Hence their readlnesa to accept 
foreign faithe. Thus we find Christianity in some, and J udaism in others^ 
as the faith of the tribe,f Among such people Islam^ which orij^iinally 
preached brotherhood and equality, and, in addition, assured a good 
deal of booty^ was sure to find a quick response. § When tho politico- 
rcligiou^s party arose in Islam the doctrines of the Kharijites spread as 
rapidly among them as did the Shiite doctrines among the PersiEtnSpil 

Vll.^The Kh<iriptes. 

The twelve thousand men who rebelled at Siffin dissociated thera- 
selvcB from Ali and took up their position at Harura^ in the neigh- 
l>ourhood of Kufa. Some montlxs passed in futile negotiations, and 
finally Ali foimd himself constrained to take up arms against them. 
Adopting as their wor-ciy the words Lu hukma ilh liHiah (Arbiter- 

ffclw or tile town of Tuiar. that fehay wwo Ihm deticimdaaU of the Homiji Olaaidi^. Of, 
A* do KremwTp 4c 42. 

* Wflilp f, : Dcray, MuJtvimQKA I, 22S. 

tSailiMt, Cf. ths eway of Bwoii H. Aunpitaioa (.fourMi I83D,. XV. 

J7^}; SuT jes tribua do 1 a Hau(e 

5 BArth, ^ I, £44i 

f The Berbers bad a atrang tendenoy to gnjwrMtiiioo. Even long after their eoo- 
vereion to Islam they ironhipped the many {toman aepclchro, in their nuatry. Their 
oRered prayots and Mcrifleo# there. Barth, 1. 3(t; Netica ft txtraim la BOtliodiiow 

du Roi. voh xn, 4sa. 

li Utor at the end of the third century A,H. the Shiite doetrine obtoinsd a foetibg 
hi Afriw. The nttult of this uaa the ri» sf the dynaety of the Ubeklitaa, whe subdued 
And ruled Bgypl for A long thuA. 
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lueut btulonge to dodo eave God)^ th«?y adv^siioed toward? Madam 
(CtOHiphon) with the intention of c^eciipying it and establishing a 
COmioil of ReprecsentatiYea ” which should ^otve an “ a model to the 
ungodly cities all aroundFoiled in this endeavour by the foresight 
of tlip governorp they continued their march to NahrQwaii,*^ near the 
l^ersian frontier. They also nominated a Caliph of thdr own — AMuUali 
b, Wahb, of the tribe of Rasib —on 22ndMarch, 058 A,D , and proceeded 
to slay as nnbelieYer& Muslims who did not share their views or recognise 
their Cabph and refused to curse Othman and Ali.t When All's 
army advanced against thenip moat of the rel>i?la diapersed,. but a hand 
of 15 to 18^000 unflinching fanatics held tliPir ground. They were 
hewn dowiip if we credit the Arab version, with the estcepfcion of a very 
few^ Rut such movements never perish m streanis of blood« The 
Kliari]ites silently worked for their cause, and won large a following 
that within a short time of Ali^s death they could niuater strong in the 
province of Khussistan. Ahwa^, the capital of this province, i? three 
days* march from the Tigris. Preaching sedition, they traver&ed the 
entire country between Khuzistnn and Mosul. The Goveriior of the 
province needed one full year to effect even a temporary submi&Msion of 
the Kharijites. 

After the town of Harura theae earliciat Kharjitea were called 
Harurites* The little that we know of their viuv& and belief» leads us to 
conclude that they were fierce funs tics in ivhoni the fear of HeU 
w^orked most effoc ti velji They even thought that mere belief in Et-ernal 
Pnmshmcnt would not and looked upori every Mas bin who had 

committed a heinous sin as a heathen, and niaintuined that true faith 
restetl not in lip service, but in the absolute avoidance of every ain. 
They stand, as Maqrizi excellently puts it, in complete contrast to the 
rebgious views of the Miirjiya.4 Both in Iraq and in the Persian 

* BatwwD VVaul and Hoth taWHf, fta Is WoH known* Wflffl built 

lAtar. 

t BrCJwnc^ LU. JJiif. tff Persia, p* 222- 

J KJiudfi Bukhflh, iMlamic Uivitwxiion, pp. ti i <4oJdribAr* M.S., T, 01; Vou 
Kfnmcr, lierrMsh. Ideen, p. 2d " Tb» C™ eidlad Itom t\m root ‘lie 

poAtpnnOil 'i WcbiLB$ thjhjf poslpone or jiid,gnieiiii euiroL Bhlualtma till thd 

Day of Il€ 4 urroGtiazip and Enfuilfh to ftUMrt that any truj> baboVtn', HO matter wb*t ■inH 
be mmy have commlte^d^ ia cortainly dAmnod) wore msflntiMly that body of MnAlitna wbo* 
unlike the Shiitu and Khafijit^l. aoqniedced in the OEfinyyul rula. In doctrilM they 
otharwiao itgmed in th& i»Aiii with ihp wthodoi party, m Von Kfncaftr thlnka. 

they gTMtJy fiorionfrd ami niitigiiUid the terrible featufei, holding ■ that nn believing 
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province?^ ttdjoming Tniq, these reilgiciia ffinatios TDoltiplied fto rapidly 
tlmt tlie Caliphs of Damascus had to isend their most energetic general 
there to maintain m^re order and peace^ Basra was entirely under 
the iikfluence of the Kharijitea, In other towns* too^ they were in large 
numbers ^ in fact, cveryTi^here they had friends and supporters. The 
Iraqiairs were not favourably inclined towards the Omayyafls* and wem 
in syrnpathy partly with the Alides and partly with the rival Caliph* 
Abdullah Tbn Znbair. Moi^e than once, indeed* that one common puc- 
poae, namely^ the overthrow of the Omayyad yoke^ anited the Kharijites 
and the Shiites, dividend though they were in their belief bv a auudering 
gulf. In Kufa the entire population was for the Alides, and held by 
the Shiite belief. In Basra, on the other hand^ the Kharijites pre^ 
dominated^ The inhabitants of both tlieae towns* a I most simultaneously, 
expelled the Omayyad Governors,^ In Mukhtar the Shiiteis of Kufa 
found a competent leader. This unwearied agitator madi^ common cauae 
now with one and now with the other party ^ hut always with an eye 
to busines.^^ 

The Kharijites, on the other hand, developing along independent 
linea of their own^ led by a chief elects by them, repeatedly lost and 
retook the town of Kufa from the troops of the rival Caliph at Mekka, 
Abdullah I bn Zubair. When dually driven away^ they withdrew 
under their chiefs Nafi I bn Azraq (called ATsraqitea after him), to the 
province of Khu^istan^ which like Fam and Kirman they reduced to 
submission, Nafi fell in battle^ but they elected another in his place. 
ComTnander of th^ Faithful was the title they gave to their elected 
chief. They possessed an army of 30,000 horaernen, and constantly 
put large hosts to flight. Their last chiefs Katari* one of the moat 
chiyahous figures, holds a diatlnguislu^d position in the history of this 


Mualim r«miun eterimlly in heU,' and m gen^rid, netting faith abov^ 

wpm BO evidently^ adapted to ooviroEunant of tha Omayyad ccnirt. 'vith which 09 
•tnmri! Shiite « KhafijUo Muld have cslahUalifid any maduM inwadi. though Christ¬ 
iana and oltrtr attKid in high favour thore, and held iinpuirtant (pfilcezi, 

that H it hard to nganl Ibwn cthcirwia 4 < than a4 time-wirvEirH qf tho Viear of Bray typc- 
Wilh tlic Tali of thn Omayyads their nBi^n endcrfl, and they caaecd to oxiftt aa tm 

independent party, though from fch«£r ranka arw tha odobfatsd Abu Hinita, the foiin- 
dor of ono of tho fqnr orthodox achoolA of the SuaniB which endue* to tha proAonL 
day/* (Browne, I, 230)- 

^ Woil, I, 3JS3. Wed doGts not diBtin^iiah botwacn tba Shiite* and the Kharijitea 
and henw hl» aocciiint in roauy pLaoes Ja not quite clser. 
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epoch.* Some fragments of his military poems have come down to 
ns+ The Kltarijites rose in Bahrain as they had done in Klmzist^n^ 
and only after bitter fights were they vanqiiiahed.t 

Not until Abdal Malik had conquered the rival Caliph of Mekka ■ 
subdued the whole of Iraq (71 A.H., i.e. 690 A.D.J, brought the holy 
towns of Mekka and Medina under his control (73 A.H,* i*e* 692 A D.)^ 
was he able to use his whole strength against the Kharijitea. Tu 75 
A.H, (694 A.D.) Hajjaj was appointed Governor of Iraq. The rate 
energy and statesmanship of Hajjaj, reinforced by the tact and military 
talents of Mnhallnb, succeeded in uprooting the Kbarijitos, Katari, 
their last chief, slain in battlo. They procecdetl with terrible 
severity against the Kharijites; thousands were ficiifc to the gallows. 
Hajjaj is said to have condemned 120,000 of them to death. Such is 
the report of the IraqianSj who represent Hajjaj as a monster of 
iniquities^ According to other reports he was as unselfish as ho was an 
exceUeut administrator^ and hence the esteem and honour in which the 
Syrians held him.J Against the Shiites he aflopted no less severe and 
Pepreiiaive measures than he did against the Kharijites I for both these 
sects^ though differing widely in their aims and objects, w'erc in complete 
accord in one things their hatred of the existing government. But, as 
is always the case with persecutions* fanaticism augments in pruportlon 
to the severity used. 

A fresh rovoit of tho Kharijites was not long in comings Saleh 
I bn Misrah and Sbabib I bn Yasiid headed the movement,^ They 
gathered around them a small but heroic band who knew how to die 
for their cause. Their views were in agreement with the general views 
of the Kharijites. They described both All and Othman as unjust 
Caliphs^ and dcjclared war against the tyranny of the Omayyads as a 
holy war in honour of God. They pointed to tliis life as fleeting and 
worthless^ and relied upon the reward in heaven as sure and et'emal+ 
A deeper sense of justicej a humaner spirit* a more chivalrous tone and 
temper characterised this movement, A series fd fights against eon- 

* Hamasah, pp, 4^ 44^ (lO* 33l J Vwi Xreiiier, Kullwr jpffcAlf, 11+ 

Br^naow^ £6: Bro’ETUD* LtL of I, :^l- 

t Wall, I, 413 : Ibn KJiallikui. Vi^a, No, ^55. Abu FudftLk wm tbo loader ot the 
KhaiijitcB of BahraEo. 

t ZamHJfhfilLBri'fl Rabi-ul-Abrur m Fba Ivoflini, p. 33: Woii, ^1 ; Ibd Kbaldun, 
PraUg. , Ip 313; Iba Awkir* fol. liJ; KlloiiU Bukhab, Ornnl under the Ctdiphe^ 2m-2l>4. 
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filderably superior mimbcra of the troopn of the Caliphs took place, 
Saleh fell in one of the^ic many conflieta^ and Sliahlh .Huooeeded him aa the 
Commander of the Faithful Round him tradition has woven a chaplet 
of romance. With his bravo band be was everyw'here and nowhere. 
Now he made his appearance in the neighbourhood of Madain^ now in 
Adlierbaijan : now in the territory of Mosul. In all his campaigns his 
mother ami bis beautiful wife, Ghasialah, accompanied himn To please 
Gha^iilah he once made a daring attack uponKufa (though Hajjaj with 
hifl troops was in occupation of the Government Palace) and actually 
took it^ and this because Qlias^alah had mado a vow to perform a short 
prayer and to recite the two largest chapt'^rs of the Qur'an in the 
mosque of Kufa+* He even managed to attack Knfa a second time^ 
but fortune had de^rted him. Larger and larger numbers of troops 
were sent against him* His mother and his wife fell in battiest The 
Omayyflrd general overtook him at Ah wax. Shabib^ to whomaamall 
numher of troops remained loyal^ retreated* While riding over a bridge 
on the Jfttle Tigris (Dujail) Ma horae took frights and foil uith him into 
the watery The heavy steel coat-of-mail dragged him down in the river, 
but before he wa^ drowned he is said to have called out to Jiis loyal 
companions: God, the alUPow'erfnl, fulfils our deatiny*'* (Weil. I, 

414^ note 5). 

A series of such inBiirrections, now' of the Shiitca and now of the 
Kharijites, followed at varying intcrv als* Tlic Oraayya^jH, in the mean¬ 
time, weix- fust on the decline. Risings, on all sides, followt^d one 
another in swift succession, and family dissensions grew more and more 
bitter and paralysing. Scarcely bad Merw an, tJie last of the OmayyadH, 
seis&ed the reins of government, when a Shiite inanrrootion broke out 
in Kufa, Simultaneously a far greater danger threatened from the 
north Dahhaq Ibn Qais Shaibani, a Kharijito chief, collected an 
army of 3000 men in Mesopotamia; destroyed at one stroke the 
Shiite troops In Kufa, took poage&sion of the town, and soon became 

• Ibn Kh&Ulkafi fEng. Tr-), I, BJfl. 

t We fend refflEtaacD I^Ohnzninli rhat lbt» cf Sliabibi><ynh {the finpportari 
of ahnbib] djerUred th# /mamaf cf a wemnn permiailbb. 

I The DajaU {UUIb ia n lAfga liv^ ia thn previnoa of .U-Abwass, having 4 

number of towns snU vlllAg^ on Its bsoko, Jt Uku ita rifl« near and Iti bed 

woe dot by AtdJishir Ibn eabsk. It must not be cuofoundad wUh th® D ajsil of 
wbtoh bmncliw off th* Tigris oppcaite to Al-KsdUly*, on the weat aide af the rivof* 
between Tikcit imd BsghdAd, and watara sn eauatry ; Ibn KtuslU L OJO. 
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maat^er of the whole of Iraq.* With nn army of 12^000 nten ho 
advanced towartls the Euphrates near Rakkah, with the ob\iouR Inten- 
tion of attaeking Syria. The Caliph jiersoiially^ took the field against hini^ 
and Dahhaq fell in the battle and his troops suffered a complete defeat 
(12S A.H.* i.c. 745-0 A-D.).! Though order waa reatored here, the 
Klmrijites secured entire p(>Kse33iofi of Adherbaijan^ from which they 
drove out the imperial troops. A Kharijite flying-corps even managed 
to obtain temporary possession of Medma.t 

In Persia the Alides took up a strong position, and visibly grew in 
power and influenee. While the rise of hostile parties^ all over, threatened 
to wreck the Empire; a movement, which had for long been maturing, 
suddenly hurst into light. The Alides and the Abbasidsj for some time^ 
had been conspiring against the Omayyads, each hoping to set up his 
own nominee tn the Caliphate. A coalition seems at last to have been 
effected between the two main branches of the great Quraishite family s 
namelyp the Alides and the Abbasids, They combined against their 
common enemy, and overthrew Menvan IT, the last of the Omayynds, 
a prince, surely* worthy of a better fate. 

Here we shall pause to cast a glance at the extension of the Khari¬ 
jite idenfl in Africa, and to estimate its influence on the political histoty of 
that country. Hunted down in the Elaat* dispersed and aeatteredj many of 
the Kharijites found asylum in Africai, There they found shelter and pro^^ 
tcotion among the different Berber tribes, and there they propagated their 
doctrines with unexampled success. The majority of the Kharijites vrlio 
emigrated to Africa belonged to tlie two sects of the Sufrites and the 
[badites. On this subject our information is nteagre and inauflicient. 
It seems that their doctrines were not so rigid and unbending as those of 
the Ham rites, but their political principles were di^-tinctly democratic. 
Tliese two sects seen red a large following among the Berbers.-^ 

• Weil* I, say cl t Caliphftte, pp. 147^1 | Weil. 1. fl»a. 

g Ibn Adhui, I. 38, 40, 4L '' The Bort^ra’ faith wm tho Bt«rn end pesaiuCLSte 
raligion pieachod to thsni by tbo Kbaeijitda. Kowharebad thiSHe kobJouj* end cenviDcod 
toftchere foued their temtB fer^'iLioily oiabra^d; the CalvinUta of lilom bed at iaat 
loaod their Tha Ajaba bad wjeebod tttoir doctfiM. aot thf ou^h noy repu^ 

nanoe to ttuoir political pnnciplBs—^hieh, on the cafitraryr accorded well with the republic 
can inetliicte of the mco — but bscaueo they would neither taho tholr religion wriouHly^ 
nor aco^t the intoterant PuntaniaEn by whith thaeo eootariei wera diatiDguiahed« On the 
othor hand tliA ititnata* of eqoalul African beta aecopted their teachings with iiideacril> 
able enthnaiagm. . , . It wauld be unprofitable to enquire what partufnlar «!ct th*y 

gave a prafaren-w to—irbether they ware HartiriteUi or Sofrltei-, ot Ibeditea —' [or the- 
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By rejison of the oppression of the Arab govemorHiwho inercilesujly 
^ticked the land and drained the rcfwnrce^ of the country to enrich 
themselvea and the Court of Datnnaous-—the Berber population wan 
driven to rebellion^ which broke out almost simultaneously with the 
most violent poUtioal upheaval In Iraq (122 A.H., Le* 740 A.D,)- A great 
number of the Berber tribea rejected Islam, expelled their Muslim chiefs^ 
and elected in their places ohiefs of their own tribe. The insurrection 
became so tensive that it seemed that it would end in the complete 
extirpation of the Arab invader^,* A Berber called MaiEarah placed 
himself at the head of the rebels* Hia countrymen chose him as their 
Caliph and the Kharijites (the Sufrites) appointed him their chief. But 
soon his troops put him to death, and elected in his place Khalid Ibii 
Hamid, of the great Berber tribe oFZanatah^ who bad inflicted several 
cmilling defeats on the Arabs.t In the battle of Wadi Sabu (where along 
’un til 20,000 Arabs there were 10^000 members of the Omayyad family} the 
Arab army wan completely put to flight. The town of K air wan was 
attacked by the Kharijites and thirty thousand Berbera^ but the inhabit¬ 
ants repulsed the attack. After this unsucoeesful attack one of the 
generuL*, Tariff settled down among the Barbers in Tamesna^ and 
founded the dynasty of the Barghawatah^ After a great deal of 
bloodshed the government succeeded in suppre^Maing the Berber 
revolt (]5fl A.H,* i,e. 772 But insurrections^ great and smalb 

uninterruptedly eontinuedp proving how deeply the people resented 
the foreign yoke. The doctrines of the Kharijites had taken deep 
root in different tribes. Such was the case with the powerful Zana- 
tali tribe and the Hawwarah tribe. A colony of the Kharijiteis 
(Ibadiyj'ah) founded the town of Taihort, and the fight between the 
native tribes and the Arab settlers never really ceased at any time. 
The governora of the Caliph had a diflicult position to keep, but 
that did not prevent them from striving after greater and greater 
independence from the Central Government at Baghdad, They 
gradually secured aLbes among the Berber tribes, and, by identifying 

flhremfdirrfl aro not offpsod upon thia mutlQr. .At any tht^v undoretood ^nouah ot 
thB nevolutipmtrj' and demccraUc prinetpUyi. to 

Ihw the fjuMifwl hepB^ol naiv*r»kl Ifiv^lllng which their t*jM,hcra aroo«d* and to bn 
convinced itint lhabr opprMOrti were repfohatoi ftkoso dostiny wu hnll-firo,** Do7.v. 
SjMni*h l0iam, pp. 130-1^1. 

* Dozy, ATimuI!. tTErpa^Hf I, 341, 
t Ibu Adllnri fDosy^a oditinq), T, +|>«f 
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witk their inteteata, they strengthened thoif position and 
Donsolidated their power. 

It ia not difBculfc to bk that these repeated wars of the Eerborfi 
against the Arabs were really nothing more nor less than the assertion 
and manifestation of the Spirit of Nationality against a foreign rule* 
The Kharijite ideaa found so swift a response among them aheerlj 
because its democratio spirit completely harmonised with their own 
Benge of liberty and freedom. These wars, therefore* like most of the 
insurreetions in Iraq* were far more political than religions in their 
spirit and significanee. 

yilL-^The Shiite. 

The change of dynasty which had taken place in the East ancl 
which had transferred the Caliphate from the family of the Gmayyads 
to that of the Abbaaids waa a change completely disappointing to Ihoae 
who bad done most for it; namely* to the Alldes and the Shiites, By 
the oTerthrow of the Omayyads they hud cherished the hope of setting 
up a descendant of Ali on the throne — instead of that the descendants 
of Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet, obtained possession of the Caliphate. 
Against the new dynasty, therefore* rebellious movementa were not 
wanting and the first Abbasids treated the Alides with m great harsh¬ 
ness and severity as they did the Omayyads. The Shiites* as might 
be expected, with a small exception, who went over unconditionally to 
the Ahbasida, clung to the AUdes and shared their fate* 

Fortune smiled upon them but for a while. In the fratricidal war 
between the two sons of Harun^ •^lamim relied on the Persiam, who were 
steeped through and through in Shiite ideas; while his brother relied 
on the Arabs. Mamun won^ and with him began not only a period of 
great religious toleration, but also open patronage of the Shiites, 
Under the infinence of his Alide contisellora* especially his Wa7>ir Fadhl 
I bn Sahl, he went the length of marrying o-ne of his daughters to a 
great-grandson of ALi^ and even declared him as his snecessor. He 
ordered coins to be struck in his name, and changed the black flag of the 
Abbaaids for the green of the Alides.* Against this act of the Caliph a 
popular anti-Shiite reaction set in, Iraq and other Proviucefl were 
not only not inclined to tolerate the tutelage of the Persian courtiers 
of the Caliph^ but felt apprehensive of falling under the sway of the Shiite 
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religious ideas through the itiflnenco of the Alide CrowD Prince—a pros¬ 
pect not very cheering to the Arabs. The Shiites had made themselves 
thoroughly disliked! by their repeated fanatical excesses, and by their wild 
intolerance towards the rest of the Muslims.* Mamiin was forced to 
change his policy. He bad his waxir Hiurderedinthebath,andhisson-in- 
law poisoned (203 A.H., 818— 1ft A.D.), The religious faith of the Shiites 
had developed early, and in quite an original way. The idolatrous 
worship oF Ali and ins descendants lies at the root of the entire 
system.'f Even in the dcst century they made pilgriiiiaf;e to the grave 
of Husain, where they sobbed and sighed and wept. Later this developetl 
into an annual function (celebrated on the 10th of Moharrum). which 
has been most effective in keeping alive the Shiite fanaticism. 

In the year 02 A.H. {681—2 A.D.) a Shiite army was passing by 
the sepulchre of Husain in Kerbala J As soon aa Jt came within sight of 
the sepulchre the men dismounterl, tore off their dreases, flung dust un 
their heads and raised a woeful cry. Stridently vocal was thoir com¬ 
mander in prayer; *' Peace be on thee, son of the daughter of our 
Prophet f Martyr, son of a martyr 1 Truth-lover, son of a truth-lover! 


• “ It is sn cTTonactis view.'* wyt Goldrihorin his Jf^Aonii'nni uad Jnlvti (pp. 2Sfi-2S0h 
'* which U«»* tlio origin and (UvolopmOAl of Shi-ital tn th* ntodiSaatKlIU of the jdaas fn 
lalam, hroilght about by ebo coaquont and aprotd among Irwnio nation#,’' Thiawidc- 
Bpmad vi*w la bawd on an hutorieai roianoderalandiag. which WDllhauwo has overthrown 
coneluaivoly in hii eMay on the RtligUH-pisi^thtn Clppixti^iu-pa/tiii^a in, 

.f#hiFn. Tho Aliito ntovomont alartcd on g«nuiii« Arab »iJ. It wm not till the 
tipri«ing o( Miikhtar that it »p(oad ninong the non-SamiUo alcmont of lalam. Tha 
origlDS of Iha Imam tbnory, iDvolviog tho tbweratic oppo.Eitinn against th# worldJy 
COncoption of Cho Stale; Ihadoetrina of tho filaailah into which tho Imam tliooiy- inergM - 
■uid tho beliat in tho Pnioiisia in which it Guda an ekpnsaton, can b« iroead bsch 
lo Judneo-Chnstinn inlliicnccn. Even tha otaggaratod doiSoatiOn of .'tU waa flMt pro- 
Cloimad by AbduIlBh Ibn Saha bofora tharo could potsibly have bwn a quaattan of tha 
mfliiance of soch ideaa from Aryan oiroloa, and Amba joined thEa movamant in gr^ai 
oumbnrt. Even tha most markod coosoquanew of iha anthroponiotphio dutriika cf 
incarnation (noa Goh^her, p, S33) own thoir origin in part to thote who aro of indiapoUblo 
.-Vrabie doacont. Shium a« a aogtarian dnecrino waa soiiad upon aa oagarly by orthodox 
and tbaocml'DaUy-mtndud Araba an by Iraninoa, To ba aum. the Shiite form of oppoij. 
tmn wa» d«idediy wdeoma to tha latter, and they readily idantifled thamwlvac ^rith 
ihi. roim of Mndm, Ihooght. on whom further davolopmont their old inherited idaaa of a 
Av,no kicgahip axote^ a diract influence. But the primary origin, of ih«a idea, 
within lalam do not depend on aueh inflnemie: ShiUuc i,. in it. roota. aa ganaiuelv 
Arabic aa iEfiolf* * 

t Shiiwn waa a fartfta aefl for ftMtering abiiirtlitis. calcnUted to bring about the 

^ "f tha God-idea in Idac, Sea Gdldxd,«. JtfeJiomwtd amJ Utam. p. 

234r Alflo pp. 33, 

Rarhe!^’”' to Tabari, Soo Wfiatenfold, Der Tod dm Hmwia und dia 
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Imam, eon of an Imam! How unjust and violent thy death I what 
noble bodies were trodden under tbe borses" hoofs! what a head 
pierced by an enemy lance I we have blackened our and with 

blackened faces we appear before thee to seek thy forgiveneis! we are 
sinnera. Thy blood is on our neck. We have vowed to avenge tbee 
with our very liveii. so that the Almighty may forgive ua and the 
Prophet may not withdraw his intercession from us! Animated by 
such ideas the Shiites atili visit the sepulchre of Husainj, and^ in the 
very same spirit aa their forefathers, celebrate the anniversary of his 
death.* 

At first the oldest Shiites regarded Husain and Hasan as Tinams^ 
After their death opinion was divided. Some maintained that the 
Imamat continued in their descendants (the holdcra of thia view are 
the Imamiyya and tho Zaidiyya) * others^ held that the Imamat after 
the death of Husain was transferred to Ali^s son, Mohammed £hn-AI- 
Hanatiyya^ whom, henceforward, they considered their rightful Imam 
Mohammed Ibn-Al-Hanafiyya died in A-H. M 700) at Tuif at 

the age of n.1.f After Ills death extravagant stories about him wore 
put in oirculafcion by a freedman of AU, called Kainan. Some fanatics 
asserted that rbn-Al-Hanatiyya was not dead but had disappeared, 
and that he was actually living in concealment; that he would return 
at a stated time, and fill the Earth with justice and righteousness,| 

* nf%d pp. 263 and 254, 

f Ibn KutBibii., p. lllr 

* SkirilifA^tani^ 1. les. Tbe wall-known poet 8fliid Himyitri bdKiovod in thti- He 
dii 5 d in A H. 171 or 170 A H. (A.D. 1^}. Hnnim#r Lit. CTmgA. d. 

III* 54S ; KhfiTidnt-utAjaib, p. 153. Eve^n in. the dtt.yf of tha development of 

Ubd I mam tludory t-iie^re waa no ftgr^rineni nmong the Bhiitd c^rarnum Ey na to the per- 
BonBlLt£a 4 0 [ tbo IfOAixk^ Ono ot tha eafli-Dtit inAKiifOj^tatiooa of the Sbiita idoH, ea we havu 
^een (p. 224), appoared In connexion with nn IiHArn who did noC trBoa his descent from 
the Fltimide line of Ah. Ar>d even within ths Ffttimldo descendants various groopa of 
.Ah AcUlcrents have set up quite diotmet lines of Imems—n divorigfmca due to tho 
nuEnorons mniLBcdtioiiA ef tlw Aii litenily# Aftisr the death of iha Imam Abu ^[iihammed 
Al-Ankeri, tho Sliiitea were already apUt up int^ about lotirteM divisions, each claiming 
thn privlloge of direct de^csent from AIL Tlw aeries of Imams m*=it widely reeog- 
niaed at the prewnt time n-moiLg the Bhiltea is that Set Up by the iect of the BOeaUed. 
^Twelverdi* |nr EmaoiLtes). Aecerding to thent AlTs rank ns Iinem directly m 
hflrited by * visible^ Imome, up to the olevenih^ wh«e 8Qfl flluhoniined Ahlll KiUliin 
(born in Baghdad, fi72> waa removed from tho Earth when ecarcsly eight year* old, and 
since then lived hidden fpom the Bight of men, in order to appear at the end of tlEne oa 
the Imam Mahdi» the Baviour^ to free the world from inju9Uee« and to oet up the 
Idngdoiii of Pooee and Juitice. Thb ia the so-Daiied + hidden Imtm^ who. has lived on 
over Eince his dltappeoraneo^ and whMC re-appoarance la daily awaited hy tha feitMul 
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The idea of a “hidden Imam’' who, at a certain point of time, would 
come ont of hk concealment to rule the world and to usher in a 
golden age, mado its appearance very early, and has played an import¬ 
ant rdlo in later Islam. In fact it is not without induenee even now 
(Ibn Athir, VIII, 21 ef scj.). We might divide the Shiites into two 
main classes: those who aeknowlcdge the transmission of the Imamat to 
the dcscendcnts of AU's wife, Fatima, only {Imamiyya, Isna-Afshaziyya, 
Zaidiyya], the severe, uncompromising legitimists; and those who make 
the Imamat hereditary in the line of Mohammed Ibn-Al-Hanafiyya 
(Kaisaniyya, Hashimiyya, etc.). A portion of the latter went over to 
the Abbasida and acknowledged the Imamat of the first Abbasid and 
his sueceesors. By thk, of coarse, they ceased to be Shiites,* Apart 
from the cleavage due t<i the question of saoecssion. tliere is a yet wider 
fissure, traversing the whole of their religioufl system, according aa 
the latter deviated more or less in the matter of dogmatic questions 
from general orthodox Islam. We must, therefore, follow the Amb 
authorities, and divide them into moderate and ultra-Shiites. 

The (oft-mentioned) South Arabian Jew, Abdullah Ibn Saba, 
championed the view that the spirit of God had descended on Ali, and 
that he would, at Aome future time, return and fill the Earth with 
rightcousneea.t This idea ateadilv gained ground among the uJtra- 
Shiites, especially among the Persians, who incorporated into Islam 
the old Indian idea of the divine inoarnatiou in man. They looked 
upon the. Imam as one directly appointed by God, He was sinless 
and infallible; a continuing manifestation of Godhead in human 
form, whose soul, when dsad, passed into the body of his successor.* 


iihiitn. Tflii boliel in A lllddon IiAsm ia to be found in all bran ebca of Shiism Each 
ono of partiea »wlwvo in tho conlinucd ciiston™ and ultimate appearance of tliat 
nuarn who in the special Order of Imatna ie regarded ae tho lost. , . , Til* ' Return ' 
ie. therefore, one of the deeieive taeton in the Imam theory of al! eub-divieinn* of the 
Shiitee; they dUfer only in regard to the pemnn <Uld errlat of the hidden ajid returning 
Imam. ... The neat p-reon to be regwied ae a voniehing Imam who would 
dy AU’t Bon, Mohammed Iba-Al-HnoaByya, whaa« adherent* were wn- 

Utnoed of hie contmuod eerietenre and Ji» re-apiwarance. The idea of the ■ Relum ■ i. 

rthrough Judaeo. 

CllristjJiEi lafluanccsi". GmldzihaTr pp. 240-S42. 

* t, 109, 170*. 

t The eeeiof Jbbaiyynh regarded Ali as Qod. oihora Macehited Mohamed with hi™. 

ahahrart,ni.I,SOa: Ma,rakll, 3 «. 

t Ibn Khaldun, Frof/jf, 1, 494 j Shahraetant. I, 170. 
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He wa* the very ^smbodiment of religion and morality; and, there- 
foroj to him wae due blind, unquestioning obedience. They went, in the 
end^ even to the extent of regarding the Imam as God in human shape.* 
The Alides, exposed as they were to constant persecutions^ set up the 
doctrine of the hidden Imam, and this for the obvious reason that it 
was not safe for the Imam publiely to appear and deelare himself 
as auch*-]^ Mohammed Ihn-A!-Hanafiyya was worshipped as sneh by 
a sect. The Isna- Ashariyya held a similar belief. They maintained that 
their last 1 mam^ Hasan Askari^ whom they also call Mahdi, had dis¬ 
appeared in a subterranean passage^ aod would return at the end of time, 
aa Messiah, to rule the world. This doctrine of the “hidden Imam ** 
led to further deviations. The idea that God manifested himsell in 
the family of Ali was extended^ enlarged, amplified. It came to be 
believed that other men, too, might be ordained by God as Imams, and 
thus become his Re presen tattve on Earthy ex^ robing supreme authority 
in matters spiritual and temporal. In the first eentury such ideas got 
abroad and laid hold of the popular mind—^cailing forth a great many 
popular risings. A long series of fanatics and impostors put themselves 
forward as the expected Imam (the Mahdi), and the instance of the Bab 
ulearly points to the conclusion that this tendency has not yet wholly 
died out from the East 4 

Under the strong and stem government of the first Ahbasids 
these politico-religious parties, in spite of repeated insurrections and 
fierce fights, could not make much headway. The hand of an all- 
powerful government kept them under control, and even if, perchance, 
an individual ruler felt favourably inclined towards the Shiites, he 
could not^ with any safety to himself, abandon the path of orthodoxy— 

* The Scot of B«z.ighiyyft Icraked upon Jafar Ibn Sildhamod, an AIEdo, Oa nn incAmo^ 
iktn ai KhittAt^ [1, 352. Othen wor^hipi^ Jmra.f Kadiq bb QocL At KcUla«b in 

Kufa they a but, where they met and worilitppcd. 

f Sunni lifom, Hayst Goldzibor^ oraphftticaUy rojfleta Shiite forra of this b^lisf. It 
nthqubs tho l«Qgv(ivsd hidUoa Imam^ p. 24C. Ewti doriog hm hcKlily abaen» tlso hiddqo 
Immn iA the geuuhlD ** leAdor of the and Hot Wlthjr^ut tM power to miDifoflt him 

win u> helicvere^ 2+7- Goldzih^r, ao p. 2+7. ci&fta 4 remArkiiMe proof of tlie wstivA 
fOTOfi of thifl belief in modoro Fergio. ^^Tlic dootrine of 6h* Imam, ftcwFdingly, mum- 
tains ito active tonx. ft has ottAfned a dogmaiio slfnldoanoa of fuDdenci^nttd import- 
ROCsOr ood Uan aoUva, eoMinttai elomaDt of the reli^iaua and politic*! riyatAm/' 

i Evan under tl» Omayyads^ oao Bofion Ibn Siu*a gave himHif oat ** nn iucama- 

tioD of Qod ^ bhahroAfam, 172. wn* kUlad Muluuiaa played a dmilar rdle, and 
an did Abu Mansur Ijli aad Abiil Kliabtab. Hallaj and Shofmaghiinj diod for this Idea, 
and many other onthuaiaata Bacridoed thcLt Uvea fcr it. 
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for the grent masa of Muefint population ia Syria, Egypt and 
Arabia were decidedly orthodox. In Iraq itaelf, where formerly 
the Kharijite and the Shiite ideas flourished, a change manifested 
itself when, after the fall of the Omayyada, the Abbasid Caliphfl went 
into rosidenee at Baghdad. The orthodox party, honcoforward. 
gained and managed to retain the upper hand here, and the masses, 
especially in the Capital, were distinctly and positively hostile to the 
Shiites, as the frequently recurring street riots only too clearly prove. 
Later, these riots between the Orthodox and the Shiites became an 
annual institution, so to speak, both at Baghdad and in other large towns. 
Circumstanced as they wore, the Shiites resorted to a method which op¬ 
pressed political parties have adopted at all times and in all ages. Thev 
worked in the dart, formed secret societies, sent emissaries to outlying 
provinces. From the centre of the CaJiphate they transferred their 
activity to its periphery. Thns they succeeded in founding small 
independent principalities and dynasties. Thus arose, in the extreme 
west of Africa (in the modern Morocco), the dynasty of the Idrisides. 
Under the Caliph Hadi {169-70 A.H,, 785-86 A.D.) an insurrection 
of the Alidcs took place in Mekka and Medina which was quelled 
with streams of blood. One of the Alides, a great-grandson of AH, 
called Idris, saved himself by flight. He settled down in the west 
in the neighbourhood of Walyly,* where he was welcomed by the 
Berbers, and where he laid the foundation of the Tdriside dynoaty.l 
Ho was poisoned at the instance of the Caliph Harnn. but his dynasty 
continued through his son (187-312 A.E.; 808-024 

A Shiite emissary, himself a descendant of Ali, succeeded in 
Tabaristan, in the north of Persia, in inducing the inhabitants to 
accept the Shiite faith and the AUde roJe.g Some time later an Aiide, 
called Nasir Otrush, came to Dailam, and successfully proclaimed him¬ 
self aa Imam ||. 

During the great Aiide insurrection under Mamun (109 A.H.., 
814-5 A D.), when Ibu Tabataba, being proclaimed Imam, occupied 
Kufa and Basra, and managed to hold out some time, Yaman, the 

' IVilyly ifl tho B«rb«r nuno for tli« town o( Taa^jur, CL Hazy, Ibn AdWi t n 
t Muir. CoHjOiate, p.<70. Luig-PooIo. JtfoA. HgimMlitg, p. 35 . - ■ ' 

t IIjh Adh*ri> Dozy'a Ud., Ip 2 JS, 

% Wall, II, 301; H4m3ca. ^2, 

D Itn Khn ldMia^ I, Weal, II, 013 , 

Ibd Athir, Vni, 60 . 
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inhabitants of which were for the most part Shiites of the Zaidiyyit 
sect* declared for him and accepted his gOTCtnor.* 

In Yamarij where the largest portion of the inhabitants were 
Zaidltes^ small Alide princes maintained themaelves. assuming the title 
of Imam, which is still borne by the rulem of San^a.f Thus grew np 
^dtbin the Caliphate more or less independent AMde dynasties. Most 
of these Avere shortlived, and were without any influence on the 
course of Islamic history. Far greaterp however, were the Buccesses 
Avhich the Shiites achieved in Africa, There, in the second half of 
the third century^ Shiite emisBaries had already secured pmver and influ¬ 
ence among the groat Berber tribe of Katamah^ A certain Abu Abdullah^ 
belonging to San^a, ancceedcd in winning over and obtaining the leader¬ 
ship of this tribep along with most of the allied tribes,{ He preached to 
them the doctrine of an infallible hidden Imam of tbefamily of All Avho 
would shortly reveal himself and assume^ aa Malidi^ the reins of spiritual 
and temporal sovereignty* He cursed the first two Caliphs aa usurpers, 
and accused the Companions of the Prophet of apostaoy. Those who 
held beliefs similar to his own he called ** Faithful* — all others he 
set down as infldels and outlawsJ He soon felt himself strong enough 
to cross swords with the Aghlabides — the then ruling dynasty in 
Africa, The first military successes nerved the bootydoviug Berber 
tribes to greater exertions. The last of the Aghlabides was soon 
compelled to abandon his residence, Rakkadah, and to fly with all 
his treasures to Egypt. f[ In the meantime a scion of the fainily of 
Alip with liis son, was discovered in the prison at Sigilmasa. Ho was 
called Ubaldullah, and Abu Abdullah regarded him as the infallible^ 
sinless Tmam^ He liberated him (296 A.H.p 90S A,D.) and pfoolaimed 
him the Mabdi. the Imam, who had come out of concealment^ and to 
whom blind, unhesitating obedience was due* 

Ubaidullah was not slow in claiming his privileges^ and soon, as 
infallible sinless Mahdi^ he demanded complete obedience to his will, 
and carried out the principle^ of the Shiite belief to all their extreme 
consequenees. In outer seeming Islam was retained, and tlbaidullali 
• Wail, II, 205. 
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on eveiy occasion stTengthenad himself by citing anitable verse® from 
the Qur’an : but, in the place of Islam, a complete enslavement of the 
mind, and a deification of the person of the prince, were really intro¬ 
duced and established. 

Mahdiyya, the new residence built by him (,308 A.H., 920AD.), 
was regarded as a national sanctuary by the followers of Ubaidullah, 
and instead of turning, at prayers, to Mekka, they turned to awards 
Mahdiyya, as they had formerly done towards Rabbadah, when the 
J mam was in residence there. One of the confidants of Ubaidullah used 
often to say bo hira ; Ascend to heaven! liow long wilt thou tojrv on 
earth and move about among mankind ? *' * 

Everywhere an antl-Ialamic spirit manifested and asserted itself. 
Tliey preached community of wivc-sj-f- they publicly irnounced the 
Fast of Ramadban ; they altered the usual form and number of prayers, 
and everywhere they fiercely persecuted the orthodox school. But 
in this geiH^ral wreck of the old order there were symptoms whicli 
caused uneasiness to the infallible Imam and movements which needed 
no little effort to check and to completely crush. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tetuan lies a mountainous district —the Ryf -_ which is 

inhabited by the Berber tribe of Ghomarab.J This tract of land, rich 
in fertile plains and smiling comfields, was intersected all over by rlvu- 
lets and mountain streams. This, for obvious reasons, was always 
the seat of a thick population. Its length may be computed at six 
days', ita breadth three days’ journey. The Inhabitants, the Ghomoroh 
tribe, were always noted for their freedom and independence. Shortly 
after Ubaidullali had settled down at Mahdiyya, an alleged Prophet 
eaCed Hamim, son of the Mcreiful Gotl, made his appearance among 
them.5 A great many of liis Berber fellow-citizens joined him, and he 
fought those that did not — like the Masmudah tribe in the coast land 
of Tangier. |[ He set up for his followers a rebgioas system different from 
but far more comfortable than lalam.^ Instead of five he enjoined 
two dnUy prayers morning and evening. On Wednesday he enjoined 
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a half-dayon Thursday a full day^a fa^t. For faHing to fa4t ht* 
imposed the penalty of five cows to the ProphefcF In the month of 
Hamadlian* only three days" fast were sanctioned. He declared 
the pilgrimage to Mekka, ablution and purification unnecessary. Ho 
even allowed pork^ but absolutely forbado eggd. Ho announced it 
revelation in the Berber tongue^ and called it his QuFim, The foUow- 
ing is a verse from it: '* Save me from my amB! 0 thou^ that hast 
granted me sight to see the world. Save me from my sins, O thou 
that Icddest Moses out of the aca."* Hamim levied the tenth for his 
own use from his community.t He woa finally killed by the Masmudali 
tribe in the coast land of Tangier.f The rising of the numerous Berber 
tribes, which took place shortly after under Abu Yarid, calls for serious 
attention. It was less religious than political in its bearing, and 
aimed at the overthrow of the Shiitu government. The iunate Bcnse 
of liberty and freedom of the Berbers would not long endure the 
despotism of the Ubaidites. Shortly after the death of the Imam 
Ubaldulia\h (^22 AMny 0S4 A.D4 and during the reign of his son Abul 
Kasimp a. man, called Abu Yazid Makhlad^ of the tribe of Zanatah, 
revolted. In the valleys of Mount Atlas he found hi« first supporters^ 
but later many Berbers gathered round his standards Uis teachings were 
distinctly democratic^ and hence the Arab authors call him Khorijite 
(Ibudy)* With bis tniops ho overran the whole of Africa and conq^uered 
Kairowan. All the orthodox ^ dissatisfied with the Shiite rule, 
cheerfully joined liira. But Makhlad, like a true Berber, abandoned 
Kairowan with absolute unconcern for his Arab allies t with the result 
that the Shiite troops retook it and committed a fearful massacre of the 
orthodox population of the town.f These fights of the Berbers with 
the Ubaidites eontinued with varying results until Maklilad, by army- 
iug bimself in princely apleadouTp offended the democratic suaceptibili- 
ties of the Berbers ^ suffered a great defeat, and, though successful in 
escaping from the field of battle m the Katamah hitl-tracta, was at last, 
alter desjjerate resistancCj taken captive and erueily executed (S3fi 
A.H.p 047-S A.D.)-|| 
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XJno]>j)oycd, the rule of the now extended over Africa, 

Eg 5 ^pt was conquered by them, and Cairo founded by their jreiwral 
Moizz.* Thereto they transferred the seat of government, and appointed 
govemora to administer the Western Province. But soon these governors 
managed to make themselves independent and to restore the gloiy of 
orthodox Islam.f The Shiite faith reached its farthest point of 
development under the Caliph Hakim, the sixth of tlie Fatimides, who 
declared himself an inoamation of God. In the recesses of Lebanon, 
among a simple unsophisticated people, his aupportet^ found a con' 
genial soil and a large following. The Druses worshipped and still worahip 
him as God, who was naught hut a wild, insensate tyrant. With the 
death of Hakim and the fall of the Fatiraidcs, who wore supplanted 
in Egypt fay the Ayyubides, the Shiite movement t ended in the west 

Henceforward the rule of orthodox Islam continued undisputed 
but the Borfacr insurreotiens did not cease. Under the cloak of religion 
the Almoravides took up the cause of the Berber nation against the 
oreign rule of the Arabs. These, in turn, succumbed to the Almohados, 
owever great the success of the Shiites may appear in the west 
the importance and significance of the Shiites really belongs to tho 
leligious and political history of the eastern lands of the Caliphate. 

We have already described the fearful insurrection of the Zenj, 
which broke out in Bahrain in the second half of the third century' 
precisely at the time when the Shiite inissiDnaries were most active in 
Africa, Suppn-ssod for a while, it broke out again in Basra, and con¬ 
tinued for fourteen years, devastating Iraq and the adjoining 'provinces 
(up to 270 A.H.; 803^4 A.D.).| 

In this tho Shiite ideas wore used as a mere pretence, for the 
entire movement was pre-emmantly n democratic movement, that 
is, of Kharijite colour and complesion. It was supported by the lowcBt 
strata of society, especially the slaves. The wars of the Zeni ran a 
wild and bloody cour&eK 

A still more violent upheaval directly followed the rise of the 
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Zenj: namely, the Karmathiftn outbreak (231 A.H., 894 A.D.)** They 
established their power in Bahrain, and, using Bahrain as the haw 
of their operations, they overran Iraq, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Egypt, 
plundering, burning and murdering wherever they went. Even Baghdad, 
the residence of the Caliph, fell into their possession, though only 
for a short time. They captured Mekka, plundered the Holy City, 
and earned away the Black Stone from the Ka'aba, which, however, they 
restored twenty-two years after at the command of the fourth Fatimidc 
Caliph.t It took almost a century to repress these fearful hordes, 
but their power was never completely broken up. They still continue in 
Bahrain, where their influence appears to be powerful up to the present 
day. The striking similarity in many respects of the Wahabite Move¬ 
ment (ritli that of the Karmathians cannot be put down to a mere 
accident. 

The developments which the Shiite doctrines showed among the 
Ubaidites and the Karmathians clearly prove how completely they 
liad drifted away from the Tslam of the Prophet. 

One other sect of the Shiites which distinguished itself by its 
political activities in Eastern history appeared on the scene under the 
name of the Assassins, Its founder, Hasan I bn Sabbah, lived at Rayy 
in the fifth century of the Hijra. His father was a zealous Shiite, 
and belonged to the sect of the **Twelv<>rs*', then largely diffused 
in Persia. He sent his son Hasan to Niahapur, then the most famous 
orthodox university of Persia. There he made the acquaintance of the 
Shiite emissaries, who persuaded him to go to Cairo, where ruled 
the Fatimidc Caliph, the spiritual chief of the African Shiites.f In 
Cairo he was admitted into the secret order, where fslam probably 
was regarded as no more than an outward formality. After a residence 
of almost twenty years Hasan left Cniro. The Egyptian Caliph pro¬ 
vided him with money and recommendations, and coromissioned him 
to launoh on foot a propaganda on behalf of the Fatimides fn the year 
1090 he succeeded in taking the caetle of Alamrit in the district of 
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Rudbiir, north of Kazwiti, Here he organised hie reJigio-political order, 
at the head of which be presided, as its great master, after the death 
of Ibn Attaah, who held the castle of Ispahan and was worshipped hr 
his sect, as their King.* To ail the provinces he sent his mission¬ 
aries to enlist aupportere or assassins (Fida’ii); fanatics, whom he secured 
BO completely under his Influence that they only too cheerfully sacrificed 
their lives for him. With such instruments as these, the order grew into 
power and prominence. It obtained a firm footing not only in Persia but 
also lator in Syriaf, and thus, in process of time, the As^sstns became 
a tremendous political force.* .4 socccsaion of great masters followed 
Hasan. For some time this order was in close and intimate touch 
With the Fatimide Caliphs of Egypt, in whose intoroat and on whose 
behalf it worked; but later it completely shook itself free from Islam. 
Not until Halaku, the JlongoU'an conqueror, was its power broken: 
for he captured and destroyed the fort of Alamut. 

Though shorn of political power, the Islimaelitos as a scot still 
emst both m Persia and Syria.«j The moderate Shiites would have 
nothing to do with this e.xtreme sect. They stood by Islam, and 
d^cred from the Orthodox mainly on the question of succession, 
which they deemed to be exclusively in the descendauts of Ali. 
^e moderate sect of the ‘‘Twelvers” (Isna-Ashanyya. also Imam- 
lyya) found the largest diffusion among the Shiite sects; especially 
in the Persian countries.|| There were Shiites also in Iraq, Syria and 
Egypt ; but they were constantly exposed to pergeoutions, from the 
Bide of the orthodox government as well as from the populace. Their 
own fanaticism, as also their obstinacy with which they celebrated, 
even when in the minority, the anniversary of the tragedy of Kerbala 
contributed largely towards these ever-recurring pei'sccutioiis. This 
was the occasion, almost everj* year, of great fights at Baghdad culmin¬ 
ating in murder am! plunder.f 
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Political considerations at first induced the Bnwayhids^ who ruled 
the Persian Iraq ^ to favour the Shiites. As the latter did not acknowledge 
the Caliphs as their legitimate rulers, they were well in harmony with 
the politicB of the Bu way bids, who were only too anxious to make 
themselves independent of the Caliphs, and that m quickly as poissible. 
They continued to favour the Shiites until they got the Caliph well in 
hand (334 A.M.i 045-G A.D.).* Poi* this very reason Mahmud Ibn 
Snbuktagin, the opponent of the Buwayhids^ persecuted them.t 
Henceforward the fate of the Shiites depended^ for the most part* 
on political conditions. The dynasties that gradually aroee and 
obtained more and more independenee in Persia were of toner favour-- 
able than otherwise to the Shiites. In Baghdad, on the other hand, 
with the weakness of the Caliphs, orthodox fanaticism gained the 
asccndancy t When, after a violent street fight between the Shiites 
and the Sunnis, in the subnrb of Karkh* inhabited by the Shiites, a 
son ot the Caliph aided with the Suimis and most mercilessly perse- 
cuted the Shiites, the latter applied to Halaku ^who had just smashed 
the Assassins) for protection. To this step of the Shiites is ascribed 
Halaku's march upon Baghdad, and its conquest by him (05ft A.H-^ 1258 
A,D. Weil, Til, 471 ; Hammer^ Qe^ch, d, Ikhan€, I, 141). Under 
the Mongolian dynasty better days dawned upon tne Shiites; for 
the Mongolians were ever tolerant in matters religious. The AHdes 
rose into favour, and the Mongolian prinoe Khudabanda^ the twelfth 
ruler of this dynasty in Persia, not only accepted Islam but is said to 
have profea^ed tho Shiite faith, though only for a time, for he snon 
again became a Sunni. But two oenturioB later, when the dynasty 
of the Safawis ascended the throne, the Shiite faith with Shah Ismail 
became the State religion of Persia (Isna-Ashariyya). This change was 
marked by a horrible persecution of the Sunnis all over the kingdom. 
Tho Ottoman Sultan Salim, who professed the Sunni faith, returned the 
compliment by maasacriug the Shiite residents of tho Ott-nman Empire 
(1514 A.D,}. About 40,000 Shiites are aaid to have been massacred^ 
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With this the deep rent, which from the very beg'ituijng divided the 
Mitslim.s into two hostile camps, was fixed for all time. The Turks 
became the ruling nation in the west, the Persians in the east. 
The Turks represented the Sunnis; the Persians the Shiites. it 
must be apparent from ilie foregoing pages, liow deeply and liow 
widely they had diverged from the original ideals of lalam. In 
the intollectual and spiritual life of humanity there is always an ehh 
and fiow. It is never stagnant or stationary. New ideas come to 
life; new spiritual veins Open up: even religions, which, by virtue 
of their inherent force and inner stability, ate said to remain un¬ 
affected amid the storms that at intervals sweep over the world, 
do, 03 a matter of fact, suffer from change and decay, and are liable to 
transformation, or even to complete aubveislon. As the centuries 
with their noiseless feet go by. we find either fresh transformations in 
religions, more consonant with the spirit of the age, or, where transfor¬ 
mation is impossible, completo breakdown and overthrow of the original 
system in favour of a more robust, vigorous, life-giving and life- 
sustaining one. What is to be the eventual lot of Islam no human fore¬ 
sight, at this stage and in the present condition of things, can divine: 
but signs of timely reform augur a future bright and hopeful! 

IX, — Chilafat and /manta/. 

With the accession of Muawiah an esceodingly important epoch 
for the inner development of the Caliphate sets in. The Chilafat, 
which, under the first two Caliphs was purely patriarchal (the 
religious aspect being more obtrusively prominent), suffered under 
Othman a transformation which led to a great civil war. Jlnawioh 
indeed, triumphed over his rivals, and the Chilafat gradually assumed 
a worldly character. During the weary struggle for tovereignty 
Moawiah found unwavering support in the Syrians. Accordingly 
after his victory, in loyalty to them, he made Damascus the Capitol 
of the Islamic Empire. With this change Medina, which had hither- 
to been the metropolis of Islam, sank into an insignificant provincial 
town. The new- Caliph set himself up as the spiritna] and temporal 
chief of Islam. Like bis predecessors, as the chief judge, he decided 
religious and secular disputes. Like them too he preached at the 
moaciuo, and presided over the divine service: but in all other respects 
he acted os a temporal sovereign. He concluded a humiliating peace 
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the payment of a tribute — and this* with a view to haviag n free hand 
at homo to UHO the whole weight of his power agaiubst Ali:* He is 
reported to have atiid* ** 1 am the first king In tslam.t Muawiah 
disposed of the State revenue at with He made a gift of the entire 
revenue of Egypt to Amr Ihii A&i.+ He was the first to assail the 
rule introduced and rigorously adhered to by Omar* namely, that 
lio Muslim should acquire landed property imi^onquered countries. Not 
only did lie personally appropriate large landed properties in Syria, 
but he made lavish presents of them to his friends and tribesmen. 
And this*, of course^ at the sacrifice of the State, or as the Arabs would 
say^ from the common property' of the Muslims^ 

But nothing was more oaloolated to change social ooiiditio:iiH 
than these dinposltionH of landed pTopertiea, With the Erst step the rest 
followed of itself.fi Muawiah disposed of the ownerless lands with 
which Othman had invested him thus : he made bliem into an endow¬ 
ment in favour of the members of his family and of !i£uslims generally— 
the endowment coming into force on hia death. But his adherents^ 
who also bad been invested with lands, kept these to themselves, 
making no such arrangement aa Muawiah had done. When all 
ownerless land» were disposed of^ they sought other resources and 
devised other meam. The Caliph Abdul Malik altow^cd such lands 
03 were in possession of isubject races, but whose owners and possessors 
hjwi died out, to be given away to Muslims. But the result of this 
policy was that these lands c^sed to pay the land-tax—the Muslim 
landowners being liable for the tenth only* Wlien these land:^ 
were exhausted the government went still further in granting con- 
eesflions. Both Abdul Malik and Walid permitted Muslims to purchase 
lauds from the subject races. The purchase-money went into the 
treasury in payment of the arrears of the laud-tax. The land-tax, 
henceforward, disappeared, and in its pi&oe the tenth was substituted. 
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Thus a great deal of land came into Muslim poaaeaaion. The Caliph 
Omar Ihn Abdul-Aziz made a futile attempt to prevent landa pa3;&- 
iag out of the hands of the sabjcet raeea and falling into the 
possession of Muslima,* He cancelled aU sales conoluded withont 
sanction of the Government^ and issued an edict declaring sales of all 
land, after the year 100 A.U., invalid. But the edict was fniitless. 
Thus, ever since the Caliphate of Muawiah, a fateful social transforma¬ 
tion was at work within the bosom of the Caliphate^ The Arab 
conquerors were gradually transformed into owners and cultivators 
of land. At first they constituted a wairior-caste^ for whona the 
subject races worked and tilled and toiled. Now, partially at least, 
they were rooted in the land, and the boating Arab populatioUf 
available for military service, declined in exactly the same proportion 
aa the acqulEition of land spread among them. This explains the 
policy of the vatjona admioietraters who sought to check as much 
oa possible the transfer of Landed properties from the subject races to 
Muslim hands. Nor were financial reasons absent from this policy. 
While the subject races paid the land-tax, the revenue was far more 
considerable than the tenth levied upon landed property in MusUtn 
possession, t 

Another important measure dates from the time of the Omayyads ; 
namely, grant of the revenue of certain districts to entire Arab tribes. 
This was a continuation of the system of military stations begun 
under Omar, The Arab army was not divided into regiineot 9 j but 
according to tribes who received fixed pay from the treasury along 
with a share of the booty. As soon as the system of granting 
landfl in fiefs made its way under the Omayyads^ the tribes, distributed 
in various military cantonments, were invested with the lands where 
they were stationed. The aiTangement arrived at woe that* instead 
of pay from the treasury^ they would levy for themselves the land-tax 
from the lands cnltivated by subject races, and also receive from 
them provisions for theinaelves and fodder for their beaete of burden. 
They, on the contrary^ were always to hold themselves In readineos 
for miLitary service at the command of the Caliph* This Syrian 
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system was adopted in its oDtiretj by the Oronyyads in Spain, when^ 
after the battle of Saba, they repaired to Spain, and founded later 
an Omayyad dynasty there. We possess reliable information here^ 
and with tho help of what we know regarding the military orgaxii&atinn 
in Spain, we can offer a pretty accurate account of the Arab military 
system in Syria. According to the Syrian model the Omayyad troops 
in Spain were divided into four legions (Jundb named aft-er the 
military districts to which their forefathers belonged; Legion of 
Damaseits (Jund Dimishq), Legion of Emeesa (Jund Hims), Legion 
of Chaleis (Jund Kianesrin)j and Legion of Palestine (Jund Filistin). 
The first had their lands m the district of Elvira; the second m 
the district of Seville: the third In the district of Jaen, and the 
fourth in the district of Sidonia.* For a long time this arrangement 
remained in force in Spainp Sultan Mansnr Ibn Abi Amir, for the 
first time, strove to effect a change in the system, but unjsuceesflfully.f 
On this subject a Spanish savant has handed down | to us some very 
instructive information: I was informed,” says he,by several Spanish 
shaikhti^ some of whom actually belonged to the Juiid, that Muslims 
remained vietorions so long as land wa^s distributed among the legions; 
for the troops cultivated the land and took care of the peasants^ 
in whose welfare they were as much intereated as the sUve-dealers 
were in the health of their slaves. Thus land, receiving proper 
care and attention, yielded a rich harvej^t. The legiom bad every¬ 
thing in abundance: both arms and beasts of burden. And so 
it continued nntil ManBur, who towards the close of his reign, again 
^issigned to the troops, as had been the practice earlier, a fi,^ed pay , 
and collected taxes from the peasants direct through his iax-col- 
lectors, who exhausted the tax-payers and embezzled the revenue. 
So great was the extortion that a portion of the population sought 
.< 4 afety in emigration. Thus agriculture declined, and with agricuJ- 
ture the revenue too, and the legions their earlier strength and 
valour. The enemy grew more and more daring, and won back 
many of the lands of Islam, Thus things continued until the 

* rbo Adhan (D^ray'a «i.}. n. STO. Thfl Cliriatiftii pvpultitiQn bmd to to tlao 

trtiOp« a tbird of tho bAn^eet crop. 'Doty, Mmu^mans 263. 

fOti Ibn Abi Anair: 6eo Dozy* pp. 4S7 ei Jund iinil 

AwAfiin. mo of thi iMlamic 202- 

tTArtU4bi, foL 1^2, Cfaupter 47- On TAJ-tusbi, cf- Joumtd 
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Al-Morfividea conquerpd Spa>ia and restored the old syateni of g^rant- 
5t)g land in fiefs,** Out of the aystem of granting the income of 
certain districts to particular regiments, arose pjudy in Syria proper 
military colonies. Such especially was the case in the districts on the 
northern frontier, wlilch were eonatantly eiposed to the attacka of the 
Greeks. They therefore posted at important points divisions of troops, 
whose duty it was to guard the frimtier against hostile attack.^ 
or incursions of the enemy*. For this purpose they even took tn 
establishing colonies of foreign peoples. Thus it is pretty certain 
that the last Omayya^l Caliph settled Slav races on the northern 
frontier of Syria—a piece of information whieJi is confirmed by the 
Byzantine ohronielca-t According to Bcladhuri the Caliph Mutasim 
transferred a colony of Zotts—'an Indian race who had taken possession 
of the marshy lands of Basra—to Masiauh in Asia Minor: and Hnnin 
even earlier planted oolonista from Khorasan at Anazarba, and estab¬ 
lished a military colony at Hadith, and also built the hill fort of 
Haniniyya.l The second Abbaside Caliph established a military 
colony of 4,000 men at Malatia, and built the fort of Klaudiyya 
(aoudia; Abal Faraj, HiH. Dyn,, p. 217). Thus did several Caliphs 
provide for the defence and safety of the northern frontier of Syria; 
and these facta dearly indicate a great chonge of conditions, After their 
immense conquests the Arabs had reached the limit beyond which, 
for the time being, they could not go. They then began to think 
of the defence of their conquered countries. The tribes who had consti¬ 
tuted the MusUra soldiery, and who had overflooded the whole of Syria. 
Egypt, Iraq and Persia, had gradually settled down in the lusurious 


* Tha»M4,«nIiLi|r to Boladbun in Kari* fCyirm) cll Antiotili; Krahior. Btitragt sup 
fltagraphii ftOnflicAm p. 12. ■* Kuru* was for Antioch th» Scat of a j^orriaon 

that kept nntoti on the enemy. To It CjinlB every yeaf a detaahment from thg Antioch 
ju-iny to act ne gorruon. LAter, 005 af tha four divieiou iato which the army of Antioch 
WBB divided was moved to it; and I ho poriodmal detBOll tilen Ca wora Do mom tout there,'* 
Hitti, p. sas. Thus AtuBwiah itatlonod a division of UenpB nt Uarash (ariVrOgt, p. 21) 
juqd gather at Malatia. 

+ Bntrase, p, IS. For fiirlhor inferrmnttan bbc OrunJ under Mr Oaliplit, pp. 3 4 rr ttq. 
t Beladhuri <iii Hitit*a translation, p, 204) says. - In the year JSO Ar-RashW erdored 
that the city of Ain-Zafbah ahauld b« hnilt and fortiBed. Ho summoned to it a fogimont 
from Khurasan and others, to whom ha gave houil« as fiofa In the ysar 103 ho Ordered 
Al-Haruniyah ta bo built. It was aeoardingly built and mannofi with a garrison aod 
with volunteer* that amigratod to it. Tha city was named after him. Othem say that 
^.m •tvted its arection in the Caliphate of AJ-Mabdi. but oamplobed it inhu own 
Caliphate. Begatding the ZottS, aee Hitti, p. 230. 
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landed estates of c:onc)tiered pro^nces^ or peopled large town^; and, 
Rpreadizig as they did far and wide over the vast empii^j had consider¬ 
ably lost their martiial valour and military aptitndi^. By contact with 
the inhabitants of conquered countries they lost their original purity 
of race and the force of the old Arab tribal spirit.* The Arab man¬ 
hood moreover, ejchalisted in the early Muslim ivars^ and well-nigh 
two centuries were needed before it could again furnish proof, ns it 
did in the Karmathian movemeitfc, essentially an east Arabian movO'- 
ment, that- the vitality of Arab national life was not compJetelv 
eiftiuct. During the first Muslim wan^ a mere summonR to arms 
sufficed to bring together an army of reqiiieite atrengthp but witness 
the altered conditions even at the time of Hajjajj, who could not 
got the inliabitants of Kiifa to do military service except under 
threat of death.t With the fall of the Omayyads these unforbunate 
coudittons did not end^ but rather steadily grew worse. The Abbasids 
mainly relied upon the i>eopie and troops of Khurasan^ who had beeTi 
won over for them by their great general Abu Muslim, and thus with 
the ascendency of the Abbasids the Persian clement got the upper hand of 
the Arab. This state of affairs comes clearly to light under Mamun. 
0ndpr hia sucoessom the troops of foreign mercenaries (mastly of Turkish 
origin) who henceforward surround the Caliphs^ gain greater and 
greater influence. The mUitaiA' spirit of the .Arabs (both in town and 
country) had almost disappeared^ and the Bttluins were no longer 
animated by those ideas which had characterised them in days of 
yore* Heneeforward, like most oriental rulers^ the Caliphs relied 
mainly upon foreign mc^rceuaries. From their midst came the Pre* 
torian Guards^ who reduced the Caliplis to a shadow. The religions 
enthusiasm of the first century, which welded the Arab tribe.s into one 
great family^ soon waned and worn away, arid the more the circle of 
foreign converts enlarged the more the Caliphate lost its Arab ohamc- 
ter. Fordgnersij widely apart in ideas end traditionSj found themselves 
united in the bosom of Islam, Among them naturally flourished the spirit 
of faction and rivalry^ born of the feeling of diflering nationalities. 
Thus the idea of nationality, once fully awakened to life^ led to most 
fateful results. It proved stronger than the tie of retigionp and made 
the first breach in che proud edifice of the Caliphate* In tho east 

■ Ibtt Khakluii, I ■ 272^ 27S. Sw leonogr^ph off Bouvat on Lm 
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the PerBrnop; in tlin west the Berber etroTO to shakti off the Arab 
yoke, ond did in fact succeed m establishing fairly independent dynasties 
under the shadowy suserainty * of the Abbas ids. 

Tha strength of the Caliphate rested on the national sentiment of the 
Arabs; but when its original force was weakened and lost, and the Caliphs 
had to rely for protection upon foreign merceuaries, the glory of the 
Caliphate rapidly declined and departed.! 

Relying upon and making use of the Bedaina’ greed for conquest 
and lavo of booty, the Qrst Caliphs succeeded within a few years in 
founding their colossal Empire. But they did something more—with 
the aid of the new religiim they brought these rude tribes under one 
supremo spiritual control. The great ciFil war, in wliich the tribe.s 
fought each other until they were sick of fighting any mors, struck 
the first and the most decisive Idow at this unity and cohesion of 
the Arabs. In the meantime, with the advancing civilisation and grow¬ 
ing political organisation under the Caliphate, fresJi conditions came 
into life, which were not very pleasing to Beduin mentality. Per- 
maneut military stetioas were established, and many tribes settled 
down in large towns, or conquered provinces, with the result that the 


■ '■ WTion tha Po«imw rwtsnjd to ilmauu tha iiwJgjiia pf *nipi™ their influanee 
irith him was vary groat, aad they IxHSaine cOnteniptuom qf the Ahbaiid power. 
After MataBim'B tiiUO the Turks ohUined eemttol avof the ChUphs, tied their hands 
and enfwbted tJwjf power, in wKioh opeirations tiis pMsiana hod a coniiderabie sharo. 
When, however, they found ihair mHuanee at the opurt departed, they endeavoured to 
Rubatitute for it iiKJepondenija in their prinaipalitiai. The eaptaina and govemofa wim 
aequir^ iodepondeiuio eontinuad to eekflowiedge the spifftual seveteigniy of the 
Abbaaids. and desired indepaitdene* uader their sueerainty. The Abbasid ejupirs thuR 
split into a numboT of independent prineipaliKos, iMroaflins ty wnw iaw of progroHion. 
The failowio^ ie a Lbit of the Fbnian dynaatisa aceofding to the order fa which tltov 
bdcuxkB mdopend-gntp with tho names of thfr fouiidftrfl :— 


Dynasty. 
TahlridoA 
Sa^ariden 

^iyondfis 
We thus 


Founder, 

Tuhir Il>n 

Yftkub Ibn oi-LaiEbp 
N^r ibn AhmcHi. 
Abiil 

Mordawij Ibn Zlyir^ 


ProvindBB. Duratiuii. 

. KhoroBan ,. 305—MS 

. Tronsuxianill 3(11— 

. Adhorbaij«n .. Zm —31$ 

, Jurjan ,, 434 ___ 

how Persia beeamo divided into a number of FertSaa pn'niJipoJiiiij^, The 
Atu faction revived, and nwii«ed to sohkj e.vteat Ih* arjgtoai objeet of their eflorto io 
behalf of the family of Ali, v«. the nkstoration of the mighty power of Fereto oa jt had 
e» 3 t^ before filam. Thasa principalities wora. as appe«» from the toble. of n* tona 
duratieo. a^ pr«ently there arose the Bgyid dynasty, the greatest Pomian and Shiito 
d^asty whtch arooe m the east under Abbaaid eusarainty." Zydan, tfowwod, and 
pp S3D.W. For the Boyid dynasty, iaydan. pp, 240^^42; fof^S 
Uynnatiaa andcr the auxomiaty of thfr Abbs^klfip U% 
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settletl Arab population became laore and more estranged from Beduin 
life. The Governtnont, further^ relied npoo the standing array and 
the ton unpeople, with the result that the Eeduins ceased to he the 
ruling element of the Empire, There was no longer any prospect of 
booty, for there were no more Peraian and Roman provineea to conquer 
and to exploit. Such beiog the position of afalrSp the old Arab indepen¬ 
dence of the Beduin tribes once more a^^rted itself, bursting all the 
trammels of oonveution. They gradnally withdrew to the solitude of 
their desert, and rcTcrtcd to their old, bad ways* Once again they 
went back to the life that they had led before the Prophet^ the pastoral 
life altematuig with the life of plunder» common to all nomads. 
\Vc may thus divide the Arab nation into two parts; one which lived 
in towns, cultivated lands and served in the army of the Caliph; and 
the other which retired to the desert^ and worried no more about the Caliph 
or Islam. Often, indeed * did the latter burst into civilised countries ^ 
jdundering and devastating^ now fighting on the aide of the Caliph, and 
now against him. Their oft-rceurring predatory expeditions contributed 
more than anything else to the decline of civilisation and the fall of 
the Caliphate. 

Thus+ from the tribes of the desert the Karmathians pre-eminently 
received help and support,* One of the most powerful rasarrections 
against the Caliph Vathiq was the imurrcctlon of the Beduin tribes 
of Najd and Central Arabia (about 230 A,H., 844-45 A.D,)# At the 
head of the rebels stood the two old Anib tribes of Sulaim and Fa-zarah. 
To these repaired many other North Arabian tribes. They plunds?red 
the vill^es round about Medina, even pre^^sed forward into the town, 
and only after several years of warfare were they reduced to .submission,f 
In the region to the north of the Euphrates^ the Anazoil tribe lived 
in complete independence. Then, 03 now* they mode predatory raids 
into civilized lands. South of the Euphrat&s and along the richly- 
watered banks of the Tigri^^ lived thenp as noWp the powerful Muntahq 
tribe, who plundered Basra under the Caliph Mustamhid.l 

* Weil, IL 50a. mi. f Cf. Ihn Athir, VLI. pp. 8, J2. IS: Muir, p. SIC. 

t Athwart the plain, Alnppo to Baby Ion, niDfl tho Euphmr^^ whilo tho far 
l^ast ii boundodi by tho Ti^La, Uawidgl' Ujider tbfi- nmimtain tkat aaparaE^ Iraq- 
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In the fifth century nfter the Prophet a far more fateful Beduin 
movement took place from Egypt in a westerly direction, laying Africa, 
hitherto one of tlie most prosperous countries, in ruins. In the eastern 
desert, bordering on the rich region watered by the Nile, which the isth¬ 
mus of Suez connecte with the Arab motherland, lived since the earliest 
times, and especially since the Arab conquest of Egypt, a considerable 
multitude of Arab uomads. Attracted by the Insurious and charming 
regions of the Nile, their numbers steadily augmented. They lived chieflv 
by cattle-breeding and by caravan trade, but partly also by agriculture, 
and yet they never really renounced their Beduin ways, as may be observed 
to this dflv among the Bedxiiu tribes settled in Egypt, The Egyptian 
Government never allowed any settlements on the western side of the 
Nile. But under the Fatiinidc Caliph Mustansir these Egypto-Arah 
Beduins eroased the river and advanced westward.* This movement., 
which soon aasumocl the character of a y6ik<tT\oaivhTftnig, is said to have 
been encouraged by the then Eg>'ptian Government, as their African 
governors had got out of hand and refused obedience, f Ah 
always been the case, the Beduin hordes poured like torrents into the 
rich and fertile coast-lands of North Africa. They destroyed the 

troops of the native princes sent to oppose their onward march_ 

especially the troops of the ruler of Kairowan, Moia fbn Badya.J 
Immense booby fell into the hands of the conquerors, who overran the 
entire country, plundering and pillaging. As Leo Africanus informs 
us, they conquered Tripoli and eracLIy plundered it. Tlien they took 
Kahis, and finally K-airowan (449 A.H., 1057 A.D.}, and drove away a 
portion of tho inhabitants to the south.§ Thus the most beautiful and 
the most fertile districts of Africa passed into the hands of the Arab 
hordes, who henceforward exercised a decisive influence on the political 
conditicas of tlm country, for they now sided with one and now with 
some other of the smaller dynasties there. Witli justice the great Arab 
historian observes: "But now, I mean at the end of the eighth 
century A.H., the condition of Africa, aa we see it, is completely changed. 
The Berbers, who have inhabittud the country from the moat ancient 
times, are supplanted by the Arab Beduins, who flooded the land in the 
fifth century of the A.H. and subjugated the native population by their 

^ Accerdiog ta Iba Athir (IX, jn tb* 440 a,H, (lOW 
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number and their Btrengtfa, took away from them a Large portion of their 
landed properties, and shared witli them the enjoyment of those lands 
that they were allowed to hold. MoreoTcr, in the middle of the eighth 
century (A.H.) a fearful pestilenoe desolated the eastern and the western 
lands, swept away a great part of the population, and destroyed culture 
and olTilisation.' ' The devastations of the Beduins^ which Ilm Khaldun 
had before his eyes, filled him with grief: and in a genuine philosophia 
spirit, relying upon hia experiences, lie fashioned liis theory that the 
nomad element, wherever it appears, works destructively^ destroying 
governments and uTccking civilisation. With the deep oafnestness of a 
Tacitus he dm^vTj a pictun^ of the uni versa 1 decline and decay of the 
Islamic countries* 

Consider says he^ “all the countries which the Arab Beduins 
have conquered since the earliest times. Civilisation and population 
have disappenreii therefrom; even the very land seams to have changed 
its character. In Yaman^ with the exception of some towns, all the 
great meeting-places of the people have become dreary and desolate. 
Previously the same thing happened in Iraq Arabia All the beautiful 
buildings^ with whloh tbo Persians hail adorned it^ disappeared. In 
our own time Syria has been niiacd, Africa and the west arc still 
buffering from the devastations of the Boduins. In the fifth century 
A,H. the nomad tribes of Hilal and Siiiaim mBd^ their appearance in 
the country ; and ever since^ for three centuries, they have done their 
work of horror and devastatian, and lo ! you see nothing but waste and 
ruin* Before their appearance the entire country from Nigritia to the 
Jlediterranean was richly populated : and proof of this you find in the 
remains of the old civilisation, in the ruios of numerous towns^ hamlets, 
monuments and buildings.^ ‘ In the eastern parts of the Islamic Empire 
we find a similar painful picture. Following a law of nature^ frequently 
repeating Itself in history^ the northern peoples pressed south. The old 
wars of Iran and Tiiran w^re due to the descent of the Tatar races 
of High Asia upon the Persian and Indjan frontiers. The very same 
process is repeating itself in the slow hut steady advance of the Bussiaus 
from Central Asia to the south, Thus^ between the middle of the fourth 
and the beginning of the fifth century AhH„ a movement of the Turkish 
tribes took place. Towards the end of the ninth centary A*D, the 
Ohiizz advanced to the west, and conquered the Turkish tribes of 
Kipdschuk who inhabited the country between the Volga and the 
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JDmeiwr.• About MO A D. a Turkish chief caUrd l^chanak. or Kara- 
Kbau, with two thousand families, accepted Islam, advanced towards 
the weat. and settled down on the eastern bank of the Caspian Sea. 
Individual tribes even went further, and settled in Adherbaijan, 
Armenia, and Asia Minor, where they received the name of Turkomam.t 
Other tribes of Ghuzs showed tbcmselves in Kborasan. There they 
split lip into different branches and made their way into Muslim lands 
as far as Jsphahan, Maraghah, Mosul.^ Jti consequence of a dispute ivith 
the Chinese authorities, almost contemporaneously ivith Kara Khan, 
pother Turkish tribe, which later became famous under the name of the 
Seljuks. emigrated from Rasteni Turkjstan. and settled down in the 
region of Eukhara. Within a hundred yean? they moved on to Khorasan 
and conquered it. Togrui, a grandson of Seljuk, took possession 
of the towns of Nishapur and Merv, and scarcely had he secured a 
footing there when he advancetl, making conquests in Persia, Asia 
Minor, and Iraq, overthrew the Buwayhids, the proteotoi^ of the 
Cahphs, and got himself appointed Amir ul-Omara by them.§ These 
emigrations of the Turkish tribes and their unceasing wars and maraud¬ 
ing expeditions played havoc with the eastern lands of the Caliphate. 
To these were added continued incursions of the Greeks and Arme¬ 
nians into the Syrian and Mesopotamian frontier-districts, as well as 
predatory expeditions of the rude but warlike inhabitants of the Cauca¬ 
sus region—namely, the Georgians, Khazars and Kipdsehaks.jl The 
countries under the Caliphs resounded with the horse-hoofs of these roam¬ 
ing bands, who spread in Peisia, in Asia Minor, in northern Mesopota¬ 
mia and in Syria, but who nevertheless bowed in snperatitious reverence 
before the Caliphs, Burrounded as they were by the nimbus of religion.^ 
But the Arabs, in wlios© midst grew and matured the institution 
of the Chilafat, now retired more and more into the background, leav 


• Ibe Aihir, IX, G6. an, 2Be el «?., SC5. 
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ing tbe CalLpha do altcmativ® but to oome to terms ivitli these bold 
advcDturers. Along with this great hiatorica! process which was gradu¬ 
ally undermining the Chilafat, other reasons too contributed to its falL 
Among these we must first of all mention want of a fixed role of succes- 
eion* and the uncertainty of public opinion regarding constitutional 
questions of vital importance. On the subject of succession, from 
the very beginning they ndhered to the Idea that none but a member 
of the ruling family could ascend the throne^ But the old Arab Idea of 
seniority comtantly conflicted with tbe direct transmission from father 
to son* naturally most frequently atrivon for,* The former was the 
idea that dominated in the first ceutury of the Caliphate ^ the latter 
came to a head later. Of this the following table offers ample proof x — 


'1 

StTCCESSOB. 

Nasts: of the; Cali^^hs. > 

Son. 

Hmfftcr or other rd^ive. 

L. Abu Bakr 


Omar 

2. Omar 


Otbman 

3, Otbman 


AU 

4« Muawiah 

Yazid 


6. Yazid 

Muawiab 11 


6, Muawiab 11 , 


Merwan 

7. Merwan 

Abdul Malik 


Abdut Malik 

Walid 


9. Walid 


Sulaiman 

10. Salalman 


Omar Ibn Abd uJ .Aziz 

11, Otnar Ibn Abd ul Aziz 


Yazid II 

12. Yazidll 


Hisbam 

13. Hicham 


WaUd II 

H, Walid II 


Yazid III 

15. Yazid III 


1 Ibrahim 

16. Ibrahim 


1 Merwan 11 

17. Meraran II 


^ SataJi 

18. SaSah 


Mansur 

19. Mansur 

' Mahdl 


20. Mabdj 

Hadi 

1 

21. Hadi 


, Hanm-ubBashid 


* Voit Knuier has mim tham^glily •dkeusied thw Bubjiwt in hit 
tbB Eng. irflUAl, Khudn Eukhah^ OfkhJ ujvAif p^. ef 
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Xame of tste Cai,u*hs, 

Son. 

Brother or other retatit^. 

22 * Harun-al-Rashid 

Amin 


Amin 


1 Mamuti 

24. Mamiin 


Mutasim 

25. Mutaslm 

Wathiq 


2^. Vathiq 


Mutawakkil 

37. Mutawakkil 

n 

, MuntMir 


28. MuntaHir 


5IiiBtaNn 

29. Musta'in 


Mutazz 

30, Mutazz 


Mnhtadi 

31. Muhtadi 


Mutamid 

32. Miitamid 


Mutadid 

33, Mntadid 

Muktafi 


34. Muktafi 


Muqtadir 

35. Muqtadir 


Qahir 

36. Qahir 


Rad hi 

37* Riuibi 

1 

Muttaql 

38. Muttaqi 


MiiBtakfi 

30. MuRtakfi 


Muti 

40. Muti 

i 

Tai 

41. Tai 


Kadir 

42, Kadir 

Kaim 


43, Kaim j 


Miiktadi 

44. Mnktadj i 

Mustazhir 


45. Mu^tazhfr ! 

Miifitar^bid 


46. MDsiar^liid 

Rashid 


47^ Rashid 

i 

3Iuktaf] M 

48. Muktafi II 

Mustanjid 


40* Muatanjid 

Mustadi | 


60, MuRtadi 

Nasir 1 


51, Nasir 

ZaMr 


62. 2ahir 

Mastanair 


63. Mnstansir 

3blustasim 



We see from this that in the Bret two columns of Caliphs— consisting 
of IR rulers—only four bequeathed the throne to their sons. Among 
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the Abb^isids the posUioD aaema marc faTttarable, although of the fint 
twenty-four Caliphs only six had their sons as sacceasora. No less 
was succession to the tlirone influenced by another idea which may 
be traced back to the beginning of Islam, and which Hcems to be deeply 
rooted in the old Arab idea of freedom. Hereditary descent was never, 
among the Arabs, a recognized title for spiritual or temporal sover¬ 
eignty. Free election and acknowledgment by the entire people were 
deemed indispensaldy necessary for succession to the thnme. 

Thus with legitimate right to succession by inheritance was coupled 
a democratic element; namely, election by tlie people. A long series 
of civil wars, papular insurrections, family disputes, and fearful con¬ 
spiracies were the result of the fundamentally divergent elements regu¬ 
lating succession to the throne. To this may be referred an unbroken 
chain of wars which, throughout the Caliphate, make the pages oE 
history crimson. In Turkey—the modern counterpart of the old Arab 
Chilafat-some of these ideas are still operative. Thus, according to 
the idea of seniority, which in Turkey has become an express rule of 
succession, the legitimate snccessor is not the son but the brother tif 
the ruling Sultan.* It wim indeed reserved for our age to see the 
extinction of this old Asiatic idea. Sultan .Abdul Aziz aanotioned direct 
suceesaioQ in Egj pt. He even tbought of securing the snecession in his 
own line as Sfxm as that could be safely done.f 

Election by tlie people goes back to the old .Arab eustom, occordiog 
to whicb the chief of the tribe was elected by the free choice of the 
members of tlie tribe, [mmediateiy after the death of the Prophet 
election of a successor took place, and was accompanied, as always, by 
party disputes. This was the election of Abu Bukr. ^ledina was then 
the centre and metropolis of Islam, and in Jiledlna lived the ruling 
families who determined the election. Tliore was, of course, no such 
thing as representation of the people in the modern sense. Election 
consisted in tendering the oath of aibgiance to the Caliph-elect. This, 
in Arabic, was called Ua»aA, and was reckoned of such vital importance 
that even those Caliphs who appointed their sons o-s euccessors in their 
lifetime never omitted to have homage done to them, for only liy HaioA 

• CTfider tb& Rfot Ottaniftn dirvMrt Bueceaaion In frftlricido win 

even by tbws biw of tbo Mjalm. Horomor^ Gesck, d. oaman. Reichs, Ip 582, 

f Even tbo oldest Hung?»rinp ruta of incoea^lnn oriflnlni It prafeired th? 
brother to the mu. Among the BerherB tho dignity ot the eh pasmd to the aiater'i- 
Bfkrth'^fl jRdjmi ond Ii, 374. 
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did the succession receive its legal force and validity. This ceremony, in 
the earliest times, ivaa of a purely patriarchal character: the electora 
offered thdr hand,and thereby vowed loyalty and obedience to theCaliph. 
Baiali ennid also be rendered in writing. Thus a copy has come down to 
us of the letter in which AMuUah, the son of the Caliph Omar, did 
homage to the fifth Oniayyad Caliph, Abdul Malik. It runs thus : " In 
the name of God, the Merc if q 1 and Compassionate, to the Servant of'God, 
.Abdul Malik Prince of the Faithful. Peace be on thee 1 1 praise 

/Vllah before thee, and I offer my submission and obedience to thee, 
according to the precept of God and his Prophet, in all that I do.”* 
Later, the election and homage degenerated into a pure court 
ceremony—especially iimoug the Sultans. Already, Ifan Khaldun ob¬ 
serves, homage was becoming more and more what It was at the court of 
the old Persian Kings of Kings (Shah-an-Shah); namely, the courtiers 
kissed the ground before the new Sultan, aud bis hand and his foot.f 
Like the later Roman Emperors, whose election for the most 
part depended upon the Pretorkn guards, the Caliphs had on these 
occasions to make lavish gifts of gold to their tTOopH.+ So long as 
Medina vrn» the seat of the Caliphate and the residence of the influential 
families, the election of the Caliph passed off, if not without violent 
party Btrife, still without any serious convulsions, until the election 
of All, which evoktvl a bIo(»dy war. Things, however, slmped them.^lves 
differently when the CMlipliatc was removed to Damascus, then on to 
Kufa, Anbar and Baghdad. The Inhabitants of Mekka and Medina 
always claimed for themselves the right of choosing the Caliph accord¬ 
ing to their judgment, and disregarded the election effeete<l at t he resid¬ 
ence of the Caliph liundreds of mil™ au ay from them. For this pre 
sumption the two holy towns paid heavily. .Military measures of r-xtreme 
severity soon eoniiieUed them to obedience, and proved to them that might 
was oft^mer more effective than right. But the unrest occasioned 
by the election of the Caliph, and its ruthless suppression, brought one 
lesson clearly home to the people ; namely, that the inhabitants of th.^ 


I* obv,„w.ly Wfoeg. ns. fcrmul. of lwrn.pe. « it obt«in«d ,h, buJ 
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provinces were bound to accept the election effected at the reaidence of 
the Caliph, and to recognise it legally bindings 

A learned .Muslim Mawardi^ who uTOte in the first half of 

the fifth century after the Prophet^ znakes the following observation:— 
^*The following qualifications are necessary for the electors: (n) spotless 
purity, (hj capacity for judging the qualifications for leadership of the 
State^ (c) insight and judgment to decide which of the candidates is 
most suited to oondiset the government and to assume the charge 
of affairs. In this the inhabitanb; of the capital had no pre-emmenco 
over the rest of the people ; but practice, not legal theory»settled that^ 
since the inhabitants of the capital would be informed of the death of 
the Caliph fiooi>er than the others^ they could forthwith proceed with the 
election. Further^ the persons likely to succeed mostly reside there 

It is apparent from this that the old Arab frauchiscj which was ,a 
universal franchise, soon disappeared, and the right to elect the sovereign 
fell into the hands of the soldiery and the inhabitants of the capita]. 
That portion of the Arab people who would not acquiesce in this state of 
affairs^ passed over to tile Kharijite camp, w'here the old denioctatic ideas 
pre vaijetl, and w^herc even the necessity for and usefulness of a head of the 
State w^as called into question and deniedor where the election of the 
sovereign was held to he wholly unfettered by any conBidcmtioii 
of hereditary succession or family connexion; for they maintained that 
even a slave or a peasant, if just and pious, was eligible for sovereignty 
(Goldziber, Mnh^ St^tdien^ VoL 1, pp. 138 eistq. i Khuda Eiikhsh, 
Civilimhon, pp. 122 £t seg,)^ 

The Shiites^ the legitimists of Tslaiu^ stood in opposition to tbe$e 
views. Between the tw'o* namely, the Shiites and the Kliarijites, steered 
the great orthodox party of Islam. They represented the staunch 
monarchical idea of the East. Different parties—each in Its own 
way—supported tJiig position. Thus the Mutazalites and the Zaidlte^ 
(these are miKJcrate Shiites) sought, on rational principles, to establlMi 
the necessity for monarchy* Mankind, they contended, needed agnidt% 
a prince, tes end injustice^ to decide disputes. Without such a one there 
would be disorder^, oliaos^ anarchy* Others proved from tlic Qur'an the 

* Mawaj^dk, Ad. Enger^ 4 ■ I* ISS; .Ablill t'OTAj, 

Eng. Tr.* p. ISC: Khudoi under the f7aliph§, £6^. A) hcllda 

OeditEonaby by AlBctive fraf>fbis$r 
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tiece^isity for monarchy, and looked upon the monarch, from a religions 
poin t of view, as the eustodJan and defender of religion, as its high-priest*. 
On one point there was complete unanimity among the orthodox; 
namely, thatthc Caliph or Imam should belong to the family of Qumish, 
nnd to noup 

Tlie relation of the sovereign to the people was rnjgarded in. the 
light of a bilateral eompnet (Akd), which only subsisted so long as there 
was mutual observance of the terms, but not otherwise 4 These were 
the duties of the sovereign :— 

(a) to maintain religion in its original purity, to suppress heresies, 

etc., 

(b) to lay down the law and to decide disputes. 

(e) to keep the peace, 

id) to punish transgressions, offences and orimes, 

(e) to defend the frontiera, 

(f) to fight those who refused tn accept Islam, 

tg) to collect and administer war-booty and poor-1 ax, 

(h) to distribute rewards to soldiers, and to make other pay¬ 

ments from the treasury sparingly and conscientiouslv, 

(i) to appoint efficient and trustworthy officers, 

(j) to personally take part In the affairs of the State, and to 

work diligently and carefully.g 

To the Prince of the Faithful who duly discharged these duties the 
people were bound to render ready obedience and ungrudging support. 
But if he neglected them, or from some other untoward circumstances, 
anch as blindness, chronic disease, mutilation, etc., was unable to carry 
on his duties, hk right and title to fmamat ceased.|| 

Along with the elective sovereignty Muslim jurisprudence recog¬ 
nises a mode of transmission of sovereignty in direct opposition to elect¬ 
ive sovereignty ; namely, transmission by will. Of that nature was 
the appointment of Omar by the Calipli Abu Bakr and such also was the 

procedure adopted by Omar when Im loft the choice of his successor to 
i% Council of Regency. 


* MbWardi^ p. 4- 
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Later, when th^ Cfllipbt were pressed on nil sides by RuperoiUoiis 
vassEils who gradually became mdopendont rulemand sought to ignore the 
Caliphs both in matters temporal and spiritual, Islamic jnriHprudence 
learnt to recognise a new mode of acquiring sovereignty , w'hJob consisted 
in the ackno^vledgiuont of accomplished facts. TAts acqui^H^nr 
of ^overeigntif bg force. It was stated to be the last alternative on 
winch a Government could be founded, Ibn Jama^ah_, an Egyptian 
ivriter, makes the following observation/'Force ta the last altcntative 
on which a Government may be founded. When there is no legitim¬ 
ate Imam presentj, or w^hen none capable or competent to assume 
the leadership seek the Imamatj and some one takes possession of the 
government by force, and even though there has been no election nor 
transmission of sovereignty to him {by any of the recognised methods)^ 
he is to be acknowledged as ruler and is entitled to obedience ■ and thia+ 
indeed, to keep Muslims together and to avoid growth of parties. It 
matters not if the ruler is ignorant or godless. But if one has seized 
the government by force, and another rises against him and conquera 
him^ the conqueror is to 1>0 acknowledged as the rightftil Imam; and 
this for the reasons already given/^ * 

A further result of this opportuniat theory wms that in com¬ 
plete opposition to the old Arab ideas which dominated in the begin¬ 
ning of the Caliphate, they declared it permiasible for two Islamic 
sovereigns {Imams] to rule simultaneously. The oldest Islam knew 
only of one ruler of the Islamic Empire, the Caliph. But soon they 
saw several rival Caliphs claimiug to rule simultaneousiy, and the 
nearer tbo Caliphate approached its fall the larger grew the number of 
the independent rulers. Thus they came to hold that the consistence 
of two (or even several) Imams was [egally permissible if they did 
not rule in the same but in different and distant countries. f Another 
result of the gradual transformation of the political conditions wasthat 
the old Arab theory* according to which the Prinec forfeited the throne 
by Tcnson of irreligicm and godkssness, was inseDsibiy shelved^ and the 
v'ery opposite view asserted itself , which found a staunch champion in 
Nasafy, who expressly^ stated that neither vice nor uanghteousness 

* Ibn Kiiab Tahrir^ul-Ahk^m ; ms. tol. 7. 
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would justify the deposition of the Imam.* In full possession of their 
temporal power the earlier Caliphs rarely relied upon the spiritual 
aspect of their dignity, and liked to act like temporal potentates; 
hot the later ones, the more they lost their political power, the more 
they sought to encircle themselves with the halo of an inviolable 
religious sanctity. And thus we see that at the time when the political 
authority of the Caliph hardly e:\tended beyond the walls of Bagh- 
dad, those very princea who had tom from him hie fairest provinces 
only felt secure in the possession of their power when the Caliph 
invested them with those lands and granted them hift sign-mannal 
warrant and conferred upon them high-sounding titles such as: Baha-nd- 
Dawlah ; Adad-ud-Dawlah; Jalahul-Mulk; Rukn-ud-Din, ctc-t We can 
only explain this phenomenon by the increasing ignorance and growing 
superstition of the times. Under the Caliph Kadir the Buwayhid 
princes ruled Iraq and Bars under the title of Amir-uhOmara. .-Xnd 
yet every one of them sought and obtained solemn investiture from the 
Caliph. It consisted In the Caliph summoning the officials to his palace, 
receiving the new Amir in solemn audience in their midst, attiring 
him with seven robes of honour, a black turban, and presenting him with 
two arm-buckles and a gold chain. Then he made over to him two 
banners which he with his own hand fastened to the apear-abiff, and 
finally got hia courtiers to engirdle him with a sword.J The union 

of the spiritual and temporal power in the person of the ruler_though 

it prolonged the'life of the Caliphate—was not without disadvant¬ 
age. I n the earliest days of Islam they could not conceive of the separa¬ 
tion of the spiritual from the temporal power. In fact the governors 

• D'OhsaDii,!, 163, IM. f 3J. 

t Ttve last bcle wm ths auhjact of b Jong dtplQinBtio nsgotjattoD botn'eon the Caliph 
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appointed in their provinceSj not qnly at tlie heftd of the ad mints- 
tmtlon (militarj^ finanoial and jadiclalh but were also tto reprosontatlvea 
of the Spiritual Chief of rshtn in all niattera religious and ecdefli^ticaL 
They preached every Friday at divine service in the mosque, presided 
at the prayers, and were not only governors but alao the legates of the 
High-PricHt of Religion. It is not difiScult to see how wide and estensive 
their powera wero^ for they ruled over the console nee of their subjects. 
Eut, as Ibn Khaldun truly observes, just tks there is a constant tendency 
in an oriental monarehy towards ftbaolutism, towards ualimited power^ 
so undoubtedly the effort of the oriental governors was always in the 
direct iou of groater and greater independence of the central authority. 
This the Caliphs soon perceived and sought to cheeky by the introduction 
of postal and postmasters, who eontitiually kept sending in reporta and 
informing the Caliphs of all that was going on in the provinces ] not 
omitting to mention the conduct of their governora * But this was of 
little avail. The governors became more and mure independent in their 
provinees. They even converted them into hereditary governorships— 
transmitting the dignity to their descendants—and soon became absolute 
independent princes who, in conformity with the spirit of the age, duly 
acknowledged the Caliph as the Spiritual Cluef of Tslam. From the 
theoretical views which the earliest Arab jurist, the oft^mentioned 
;Mawardi, has set forth, we see at once that the idea of a strung central gov¬ 
ernment never obtained In the Caliphate. Like the \\ izarat, governor- 
ship too was divided into limited and unlimited functions. According 
to MawanU the governor with unlimited powers, was appointed directly 
by the Caliph, and in his province was all in alL He stood at the head 
of the army, he decided deputes, appointed judges, collected ta,ves and 
poor-tax, applied the revenue to government expenses* maintained reli¬ 
gion intact, punished religiotia offences^ and held tho position of the 
Commander-in-Chief when at war This unlimited governorship at 
the time of Mawardi was nothing moro nor leas than kingship, 1 fc 
prevailed throughout the Empire* Lu Iraq^ nay. even in Baghdad 
itself, the Bu way bids ruled under the title of Amire, but reaUy as inde¬ 
pendent princes. 

Thp limited govemoifsliip fairly corresponded to the governorship 
as it exist'd in the best days of the Caliphate, when the Caliphs wuld 

■ CL Die p- I <f «Si 
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keep the governora under oontTol. The limited governor was entrusted 
with the eomm^Dd of the troops and the administration of the province 
but he neither exercised judicial functions, nor hod he anything to do 
with the taxes, nor indeed did he represent the Caliph in matters tclie- 
ioua. 

On the other hand, governorship by ueiirpation, referred to by 
^fawardi, gives us a correct picture of the then conditions of the Cali¬ 
phate which was hastening to its fall. Discussing the views of the Is¬ 
lamic ill fists on sovereignty and their opportunist theoiy of acknowledg¬ 
ing the rule of might, we have already seen that they aceepteil accom¬ 
plished facts, ilawardl’s theory of governoruhip by usurpation rests 
upon the very same principle, namely, acceptance of the inevitable. 
By governorship by usurpation he understands the governorship which 
a rebel aetjuires by force of arms, and in which lie is eonfirmed by 
the Caliph. The conditions neoes.-Hary for such confirmation are too 
significant to be passed over in silence. They are; (1) the usurper 
must acknowledge the sovereignty of the CaJiph, and his authority 
as religious head ; (2J in matters religious he must submit to the author¬ 
ity of the Caliph and promise obedience to him; (3) he must pro¬ 
mise friendship and assistance to the Muslims; f 4) he must permit 
the bestowal of religious ranks (through the Caliph), and recognise 
as lawful tho resulting decisions and orders; (5) the legal dues must be 
adjusted according to law. so that the giver may fulfil his duty, and both 
the giver and the receiver may feel that they are just and fair; (0) the 
legal enactments must be observed and appUed with firmnesfl,* 

It la not possible to cite a clearer proof than this passage of the 
effort of the Caliphs to preserve the nimbus of religious sovereignty , and 
to maintain tho spiritual dignity in its absolute entirety, as their last 
sheeOanchor, in the growing decay of tlieir political power. They will- 
iugly acknowledged a bold adventurer, who took possession of a pro¬ 
vince, by transforming him through their consecration from a rebelinto 
a legitimate ruler. They recognised his new position, with unlimited 
powers, provided he acknowledged unconditionally the religious suprem¬ 
acy of the High Priest of all Muslims enthroned at Baghdad. Very 
great was the respect and veneration in which the Caliphs were held 
as tho Spiritual Chiefs of Islam. .And this indoed conferred upon them a 
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poUt-icial power at the time when they po$se$€f:^ ao army^ and had even 
in their own eapltal to submit to the tutelage of the Seljuka, I will 
here mention a fact eharflcteriatie of what has been said. When the 
powerful 8eljukian Sultan^ Malik Shah, received the inveatiture from 
the Caliph at Baghdad, he wanted at the conclusion of the ceremony to 
kis$ the hand of the Caliph^ but this the Caliph refused, and offered him 
his signet to klas.* 

Thus nominally the Caliph still remamed the spiritual and tem¬ 
poral head of the largest portion of the Islamic world. In fact, from 
Muktah II (d, 0OO A,H., 11tJO A.D.} onward, they even managed to 
acquire great political independence^ and to step into light onoe 
again as powerful temporal rulers. But the ^fogub made an end of 
their temporal power. They took Baghdad, and killed the Caliph, 
his two sons and many kinsmen (056 AM., 12555 A.D,). The import- 
ftnee which the religious element conferred upon the Caliphs shows 
itself at best in the fact that^ though their temporal power perished, 
their religious dignity continurd unimpaired. 

A son of the last Caliph but two continued the Caliphate in Egypt 
under the protection of the Ayyubides* the rulers there. But a great 
change had taken place. In Cairo the Abbasid Caliphs ruled merely 
as the religious chiefs of orthodox Islam. They exercised no temporal 
power of any kind, except that they conferred investiture, now reduced 
to a mere formality^ upon the Sultans^ who, for reasons religious or 
political^ sought it from the Caliphs,-I- 

Thus was completed the separation of the spiritual from the 
temporal power of the Caliph, The Caliph was the spiritual head— 
the Sultan^ the temporal ruler of Islam. Until the conquest of Egypt 
by the Ottoman Salim, this Spiritual Chief of Islam resided at Cairo 
under the almost meaningless title of the Caliph^ or the Commander 
of the Faithful, and, under the protection of the temporal sovert=ign, led 
a precarious existence. The last of these is said to have resigned his 
claim in favour of the Turkish conqueror. Upon this the Ottoman 
Sultans re^t their claim to the spiritual and temporal sovereignty of 
Islam.J 

* rb£i Athir, X,]04. 
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Tima mntshed one of the most powerful ideas, the old Aslat-io 
conception of theocracy^ wbicti made everything subordinate to religion, 
and which Looked upon the prino© more os a High Priest than a tem¬ 
poral mler. 

X*‘ — Th€ Sulianaf . 

With the ejctinction of the Caliphate the Church of Islam lost its 
Spiritual Chief. The oommon tic which united all Muslims into one relig¬ 
ions community^ irrespective of race and langaage, was rent asunder. 
In the following pages we propose to deal with the further developments 
which took place in the bosom of Islam: showing how the old Arab 
ideaa of Church and State were gradually transformedp nay, displaced 
by fresh ones, and how^ oven in the woeful tumults of the Mogul inva¬ 
sion and tb© devastating incuirsions of the Turkish hordes, signs of pro¬ 
gress were not wanting which heralded a better and brighter future for 
the East, 

All this demDustrates how little th© human mind can be con¬ 
strained in rigid forms, and how^ under neiv and altered conditions, it 
will strive to bring itself into line with th© culture and civllisatiOD of 
the times. It further demoustrates how the ideals of a vanished ago 
live and linger, long after they have spent their force and served their 
purpose. They persist, indeed, amidst the assault of newer forces, until 
they are completely worn away. 

Though ruled by independent governors^ the individual provinces 
of the Caliphate were yet parfc and parcel of one empire; and this, bv 
reason of the spiritual authority of the Caliph^ which was, so to speak, 
the uniting tie^ But, with the altered conditions^ they became absoiute 
independent States, Geographical position and the dawning sense of 
nationality determined their growth and defined their boundary* 

Thus in his own dnminion every Sultan was an unUmited ruler 
in matters both spiritual and tomporaL Xot only was he the head of 
the State, but also the high-priest of Religion.* Thus it was in Spain 
and Africa; and thus in Arabia and India, In Persia^ where the Mogul 
dynasty of th© family of Chongiz Khan bad founded a vast empire 

MckkA m cana^uAAOQ ol whicsh SalLm^ m □£ tho tWCl baly cities tttlfl whicrii 
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e^ctendme; from the Indui^ to the Euphrates^ aod even for ^ time 
meJuding Syria^ the first rulejra weto heathens and Biiddliist^. They 
w^ere doubtless partial to the Chriatians and ^^ewn ; but^ in matters 
religions^ on the whole they adopted an attitude of indifference^ nay, 
almost of contemptuous toleranee. And yet they kept the supreme 
Hpiritual power well in their hands, and perHonaUj appointed high 
eeclesiaetieal dignitaries * 

Only in Egypt did the Caliphate continue; but more in name than in 
reality* Thus^ in Islamic landsp with the different independeut Sultanate 
different independent Churches grew up. Butj be it noted, the temporal 
and spiritual power remained completely in the hands of one man — 
the Sultan. The vital principlo of Islam, the inrtisgolublc union of the 
spiritual and temporal power* one of the oldest and the most power¬ 
ful of Semitic idcaa^ whciT^in lay the greatest attength of the Caltpbat^^ 
continued unaffected. But while of yore the temporal power had been 
lodged in the person of the Spiritual Chief, now^ in the altered state of 
affairs—though the spiritual and temporal power remained in the handa 
of one and the same person—it was lodg^^i no longer^ as in days gone by* 
in the High-priest of Islam, but m an avowedly temporal ruler—tho 
Sultan. However outward this .‘iubordination of Religion to Stat^—it 
marks an important stage in the history of Islamic civilisation. 

This ea-plains the theorie.s of the later jurists, theories completely 
foreign to the original spirit of Islam^ which regarded descent from the 
family of Quratsh as no longer indispensable for the I mama t^ jind which 
permitted every bold adventurer who made good his claim to be treated 
as the legitimate head of the State. They no longer held, asbefo]^^ that 
there could only bo one head of Islam^ bnt they conceded that several 
Imams might rule different countries at one and the same time. Finally 
they treated the Imamat no longer as a spiritual but as a temporal insti- 
tution*t 

* Ari^hun e JiueidliBBt, TN sokran rDL^ftCtton of a rnlUj of Buddha which wan 
l>r«ught to him proved this- Otsch. ± I, ^7^. AliO Huliikii wba a 

BuddhiHt. JotirriAJ Asiat. ISilO. vol, svi, 304S- Tho ILkhsa Keid^^hAtii wb.« qiiSt# iadiffor' 
ant to ivlipoEir OI him iho Anu^aian historiaa Hmihon spdDbka Ihus r Nvilom Aabi-bai 

Vfl Hnitimof , J, ICO. Tho llkhamt* naturalty , with th& a^c^pciuiM of Jilam. 

baoarae a fAtiatk m raiigioUB. Ghajssn^ who wm converted from riuddhiam to 

lllam, waVorod for »omo timB botwoan Ortliodoa. ond Shilt# lflliin>+ Kamniftr^ II, U9,153^, 
likJ, 17S. He dually adopted tho ^ud-ShlitO vkw* Hammof, II, 08,^ 133, I3fi* 
t Ihn Klmldun, T, 431. MawakSf, 20&* 
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It would be an error to nuppo^e that, with the grndoa! transforma¬ 
tion of ideas ralating to spiritual and temporal sovereignty, there was 
a corresponding change in the spirit and method of ndminiatnition, or 
that the government itself beeame more tolerant or leas Knsceptible to 
religions inftuenoets. la this respect, indeed, the Sultanate made no 
cliangc^ at all. Such a change was only effected in the course of centuries, 
and was felt comparatively late. 

The transition from the Caliphate to the Sultanate attended a^ it 
was by violent convnlsioiis, put back the hour-hand of progress. 

The partition of the Caliphate into a numbBr of almost indepondent 
dynasties {already an accomplished fact long before the Mogul inviusion) 
had dealt a fatal blow at the moral and material conditions of the ^fus- 
Um empire. Prosperity had declined^ and with prosperity civilisation 
hud sensibly and seriously suffcird. 

In the East the Turkish adventurers^, in the West the Berber chiefs, 
as the supercilious vassals of the Caliph^ had divided amougat themselves 
the richest and fairest lands of the Caliphate. Everywhere the Anib 
element receded Snto the background» and not until the foreign con- 
ijuerors were arafifewed and thereby civilised, did they offer a helping 
hand to letters. 

When^ with the conquest of Baghdad by the .Mognls^ and the dis- 
appearunee of the last Abbasid Caliph, the small vassal princea were 
bereft of thoir feudal chiefs their position became ao insecure that they 
necdeil something else besides military force to render themselves 
aafe. They therefore sought the help of that most Inffuential clasd 
of the community—the theologians—who gave ungrudging support 
only to those who followed their lead and governed according to their 
views. 

In the opinion of the Muslims Religion and Kingship are the two 
ideas which mutuaily complete themselves,* Just as raenj, saya Gliaz-zall^ 
must needs have a prince to rule them^ so the Prince must neadj^ have a 
law {Immm} to rule by. The theologian f/afaft) knows this law* and 
be knows how to apply it when men come into coillsion with each 
other in mattens of right. He, therefore, is the instructor and the 
guide of the Prince. According to an Arab proverb: Religion and 
Elingship are twmborn.f Ibn Khaldun biniBelf emphasises the distinctive 
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feature of the Irilariiic State by saying that the spiritual and temporal 
powers In that State are one and mdivisible ; wkiLe among other people 
the king is only a temporal rtiler.* He only is a true prince who is at 
once the spiritnal and temporal chief of his people^f Even as early 
as Bukhari the ulemas were regarded as the heirs of the Prophetand 
a tradition (which obviously is a forgery^ hut which goes hack to 
an early age) tells us that the ink of the ulema, on the Day gf Judg¬ 
ment^ will be of much greater worth and value than the blood of the 
martyrs.^ The need for reading the Qur'an^ and readifig it aright, and 
tlie need for learning the trarditions of the Prophet, called forth in the 
fir^it century a class of taaeliei^ who were held in high esteem i and this^ 
indeed, for the simpLo and obvious reason that the Lnstruotion thev im¬ 
parted etood in intimate relation to religion. Thousands of students 
Hooked to the lectures of pious and renowned Shaikhs, and seme of these 
savants, like the jurisat Malik [bn Anas^ enjoyed almost a princely sia- 
tus) In Islam law and administration of law were inseparable from reli¬ 
gion. Thus the administration of justice passed entirely into the hands 
of the ulemas^ who with it acquired immense luHuence and immensa 
wnalth. True, the Caliph Omar appointed Judges who were paid by the 
State ^ but it must be remembered that along with tbcir fixed pay they 
received fees (e.g* for delivering Fatwas) which far exceeded their 
ernolument.^i [n the increasitig degeneration of the Muslim empire the 
office of the judge was later sold to tho highest bidder,** 

There was therefore no more brilliant career for a promising 
youth than the study of law and theology.ff Soon the number of theo¬ 
logians was legion. In the 9th century A.D., in the southern suburb 
of the town of Cordova alone, there were no le^^ than 4^000 theologians 
and students of theology* The lectures of the pious Abu Darda 
(d. 32 A.H.; G52—3 A*D,)j the firat Xodhi of Damascus, wore attetnded 
by 1,6(KI students (Ihn Asakir, foL 4). Bukharins lectures at Baghdad 

• b 4m. t L I. 310. t Bukhari. &L ^ Bibi-ul^Abein-p p. IS. 

I Ho lived At Mtirdinih wblcfi wa^ thir crii4k of kAtaing of tho oiirlioit ralam. 
Bukbu-i. SI 4a. 

^ Tbft iacomfr ef a judge af Aloppo nraotmtad to 100,01)0 Dirhama HAnothai^ : 
Sfihvi u-Fid tier p. A kwild ol Sovilk p 9 «eQ«ed a third of tho 

Lundod propi'rtioa of Ihia tO'wTi. Dozy, Afuau/. IV, Sj, D, 

** Von KromGf, 11+ 72^. 

ft Doty, .t/utful.. dT^^pupna, III* llO, Hysef iha^tudjM at tbo inasqua- of Ocirdava, 
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attracted an audience cif 2a,MO men. E™n if this miraber be an 
exaggeration, it undoubtedly gives? an idea of the number of the 
theologians and students of theology who in the golden period of Islam 
congregated in large towns such as Mekka, DainaaeuSp Baghdad, 
Medina, Nishapur, Cordova, Seville, Kairowan^ etc., etc. The great 
mosque of x4zhar counts cTen new more than a thousand students. 
How imposing must have been their number dttring the period when 
the number of the inhabitants exceeded half a million ! 

One common purpose united the membors of this great guild^ nnd 
welded them into a vast brotherhood fired by one common party fervour. 
Their oommon course of study; their faith in the sacredocryt of their 
calling, and the sanctity of their orders the snperatitious veneration 
accorded to them by the ignorant mas^^es—all these inspired the theo¬ 
logical guild, diSue!?d as it was throughout the length and bteadth of the 
Muslim empire, with the self-aame thought of their dignitv, and the 
self-same thought of their indispensability. Add to this the foot that, 
tlie theologians soon acquired immense incomes and e.xtoDsive landed 
properties. 

Even iu the early days of Islam the practice of dedicating landed 
propertieas to religious uses had come into exiatenee, and had crytall 
into an institution, Tb? income of the proper ties so dedicated was 
employed according to the direction of the founder.* In this institu¬ 
tion the strong religious sense of the Arabs finds beautiful e_xpre^ion+ 
Often, perhaps, fear of death and rcmorse of conaoiencc, induced them^ 
in the last hour of their existence, to give away a portion of their ill- 
gotten gains for religions neea; partly to atone for the past, partly to 
obtain admission into pai-adise. But often a much loftier motive called 
forth these endowmente. Very many were such institutions in the fimt 
century of Islam, but information faib us.f 

The Spanish Caliph Hakam III (350^:i&a A.H., 361-976 A D.) 
deserves memtion as one of the noblest honofactors of humanity of all 
times. After be had complcte^l the eonstruotion of the great 
mosque of Cordova (which later he considerably extended), he endowed 
it with a fourth of the landed property which he had inherited from 


* B ^ikhnti i Thp FropluQt aaifS to Omar: '' I>ivIdo tliD incaoio without Aalling tho 

prnpeny fifitlowfid.** 
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bis fatter, with a direction that ita annual iiicomo should be divided 
among the poor of Spain.* Ooe other inetitntion of this Prince culls 
for notice tore. In hift time primary schooLs were good and nuiner- 
oas in Muslim Spain, In Andalusia nearly every one could read and 
write, while in Christian Enrope persona in most exalted pogitioas— 
unleaa they belonged to the elergy- -remained illiterate. Hakara, bow- 
evefp believed that instruction was not yet as widely diffnsed as it 
ought to be, and in his tender solicitude for the poorer cicmses he 
foimded in the capital twenty-aeven SominarieSp in which ohildren of 
poor parents were educated gratnitoualy, the teachera being paid out 
of the Caliph’s privy purse^f 

Umler the Fatimide Caliph .MoiKT. (359 A.H.p 959-970 A.D.) 
the great mosque of Cairo, Al-Asihar, was built and endowed. The 
endowment was considerably enlarged hy his grandson, Hakim^ the 
sixth Fatimide ruler of Egypt, Ho not only richly endoived the 
mosque of Al-Axhai with landed properties, hut also three Dthcr 
mosques and the Academy of Learning founded by him. Out of the 
mcome of the endowed lands the mosques were maintained, and 
numerDus theologians provided with stipend-s,J By rea.^on of such 
endowments and legacies to pious u^es the aieuKii^ {into who«e hands^ 
as might have been expected, their admliiistration pusaed) acquired 
immense lauded properties and an immense income. Only a portion 
(as is the to tlua day) was used for the purposes indicated by 
the founder; the bulk passing into the pockets of the Inspectors, 
AdminLrtratorSj etc. (Nazir,. Mufcawalli). And this notwithstanding the 
efforts of the GoveriiTncrit. In this connesion the Oiwan-uUAwkaf 
should be mentioned, ft is an office still tp be found both in Turkey 
and Egypt^ and it existed under the Mogul rule in Persia, where the 
famous astronomer Nasiruddin Tusi {d. 575 A H, v 1275-7 A-D,) held the 
post of the Inspeclior-tleneral of VVaqfs—an honourable and lucrative 
post.^ 

The Turkish BuUans entrusted the supervision of the pious endow¬ 
ments made by them to their great Wazim, or i^luftb, or to their Kapu 

* Adbofi^ lU 2SC, Dozy's «i. 

t Dozy, Spanish p. S« alao Iba Adhift. ti, £55. about tho University 
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Aghasi, or Kiailar AghaaL* But priTate mdividuaja preferred to 
entrust the admiaistration to learned men {Ulemtt8)j such as the Mufti, 
the two Kadhi Askar, the Kadhi of Constantinople or to the Mullaa, 
Kadhis, or other ecclesiastics of the town where the waqf prupertv 
liappcned to be.f 

A cursory glance at oriental iiiatory shows how trejiiendously 
grew tlie tendency to make pious bequests, and this tendency was 
further fostered and encouraged by the fashion which arose in the fiftli 
contury of the Hijta; nanioly, to build and endow modrassahs, t.e. 
colleges, learned academies. 

Such institutions soon spread over the entire Muslim world. 
Princes and Amirs, rich merchants, noble ladies and woU-to-do savants 
vied with each other in founding madrasaahs and thereby perpetuating 
their own memory. By their endowment with landed properties a sure 
and certain income was secured for these institutions. Out of it the 
professors were paid, even the students were maintained, and not Lnfre* 
(jiiently a considerable amount was spent on books,J 

This tendency called into being a vast succession of endowments in 
favour of instittitionB for the study of the Quran and Hadith ; for the 
establishracntof oloisters (RibatJ; place of shelter (Khanqah) ; liospi- 
tals, eating houses and fountains for public use. 

The large incomes bequeathed for the maintenance of these 
institutions stood, as has been stated above, mostly under the adminis* 
tration of the Muslim priests, who were anything but scrupulous in 
the discharge of their duties. This suflice-s to prove hoiv immense was 
the income which the Ulemas, standing at the head of the mosques 
and the madrassalia, had at their disposal^apart from the income that 
they made from such splendid offices as those of the judge ikadhi) 
and mufti This makes it quite clear why all young people devoted 

• Koj>u Aijhoti i> Eiw H«lul ot th# PaliDo ORcials uod Kizlar AahMi ix tbp Chief of 
of thifr iSst’Bglia, 

t Ic Egj-pt to thia day Woqf praportics srp mMtIjr Under the control ot tho influra^ 
tittJ UICDUW, Tho jiuMtKiubnf, in his work np waqfi (Kitab-ul-Awhaf. Mg.; Vioivna 
Litirary, p. 14), Miya: goitn old naBlntainod that it wna boot that the Kadhi nhaukl 

appoint U)0 MtitnwBlli, but in later timet when inen come to know tu>w the KudhM locaod 
for the IIH-OIDO of the weqf pfoportiee, they differod fnsm thie view, and aawtnd that 
It WM beat to lot the olBdats of the mosque appoint tbo Mutowalli'bv Miiiraon con- 
Bent. 
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themftoIveH to the study of theologyj to th* e^clusioii of all otheT leara- 
ing—a fact which called forth hitter regrets from GhazsEali.* 

Ill no other sphere of intelleotoal activity, indeed, could one 
reach so c^uicidy the goal which the majority of men strive after— 
wealth and esteem. In the history of Isiam^ we have Lnstanoea, only 
in the most recent times^ of rulers laying their hands on the pro¬ 
perty of the Muslim olergy.t The body of the Ulemas, forming a 
graded and rigidly confined hierarehyi was thus the dominating claaa 
of society from the moment when, under the Caliph Mutawakkll, the 
orthodox party snocecded in destroying the influence of the Mutasizalitcs 
and reconstructing Islam on its old, dogmatic foundation. Contempora- 
neiiusly with this event took place the development of that pietistio 
mode of thought whichright up to modern tiDies, became more and 
more the directing power of intellectnal life permeating the entire enl- 
tune of the Muslim world. 

By pietism we do not here mean the genuine and spontaneous exprea* 
sion of religious feelings and sentiments, but outward religious practices— 
intended merely for show—without any inward importance and signifi¬ 
cance, which, wc may notice, at all times and in every religiou dis¬ 
crediting and destroy ing the true spirit of roligiont It waa pietism in this 
sense that henceforward began to play an exceedingly large and truly 
damaging role in the intellectual and spiritual history of Islam. Many 
things, TO he sure, Islam did contain which encouraged this form of men- 
tality. The rules of divine service, the moat precise directions regarding 
the movementa of the body at such service, and the general formality of 
the religious system of Islam—-these could not but lead to far-reaching 
consequences. 

The ascelio mcivementowed its origin to the union of religious onfchn- 
siosm with the fear of eternal punishments But these very causes gave 
birth to asceticism on the one hand ; to pietism on the other* Genuine 
religious men, always in a minority, fondly took to asceticism, but the 
great majority of those who thirsted for honours and wealth and sought 
the flwcotcflt fruits of life, strove by mere outward conformity to the 
current standard of religion and morality^ to pass for the devout and the 
religious. In no religion, indeed, has hypocrisy assumed so colosaal a 

• Ihyft, I, so. 
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fhapo as it han assamefl in Islam. Judaism, by its formalism and out¬ 
ward ceremonials, would have been led similarly astmy; but it was early 
chastened by reprcBsiona and perseoutionR. Victorious Islam, however, 
soon slackened in its precepte—kypocrisy and pietism robbing it of 
the only true foundation of every religion—■purity of beart. Morbid 
eentimentn (rapture and ec^RtaLsy wblcb had already become widely diffused 
at the time of Ghazrali) were the unfailing results. To for religious 
ha-H always been in Islam the surest road to honour and dignity ft was 
essential, therefore, that one should act, iw affect to act, imd appear, what 
he was not * 

When Sufism oallerl forth a reaction against the rule of the degener¬ 
ate hierarchy, religious hypocrisy took po>i:des$ion of this field. 

A time enme—it was in the Bth or the flth ccntuiy of the Hijra— 
when it became a fashion to profess Sufism. These pretenders iniitat-ed 
tlie SiifiR in their drea:^ and in their demeanour. They gave np their 
sillier and goid^mbroidered dresses, and clothed themselves in patched 
garments and carried about their prayer-rugs with them. These people, 
Ghaz7.u1i exclaims, pretended to he Sufis.f 

Tliese words of Ghazac.ali very clearly indicate how very general was 
the tendency in :;hosc days to swim with the religious sentiments of the 
day* i^ut even in thf=- pret'ediug century the very same ideas pre¬ 
dominated. An eye-wifjiess, the Spanish savant Tartushi, who travelled 
through Iraq in fhe second half of the fifth century A.H„ (416 x4.H.), 
and who for a long time resided in Baghdad and Basra, eloquentlv 
describes the aervices w-hich the great Nizam-ul-Mulk rendered to religion. 
He devoted hb fullest attention, we arc toki, to the votaries^ of religion. 
He built edm arioiml institutions (Dar-ul-Ilm) for theologian.^, .Midrassahs 
for ulemas, fonnded cloisters (Ribat) for penitents atifi ascetics, for the 
pions and forfakirfl: aligned them salaries, and gave them food and 
raiment, provided students ivith Ink and paper, and even allowed them 
Stipends. His henefigcnee extended over the whole empire^ from Jeruj^a- 
lem to the borders of Syria, to Diarbskr, Tmq, Khorasan, and Samarfiand 

which lies on the other side of the Oxus. in this whole cmpiio_ahtindred 

days* journey—there was nu savant, no student. ni» devotee, no ascetic 
in his tent, who did not enjoy Nizam's benefaction. The amount animally 
apent by him on this account amounted to BOD,000 Dinars.^ 

“ llaya^ ill, 356. A moBl pafisa^. 
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To awjure the support of the ukmufi and the orthodox jiarty, Adad- 
ud -Daulah, a hundred years before, assigned to the clergy a fixed pay and 
rehuilt several mosques,* Extremely powerful always was the influence 
of the Ulemas and faqaha in the countries of Islam, and if they formed a 
party against the rider, popular insurrection was abnolntely inevitable. 
The dominant trails of this class were fanaticism and greed. Seeking 
thoir support the Sultan had to make terms with them, but it w-as by 
no means easy to do so, as they were always extravagant in their de¬ 
mands. True, tide party could often aeeure ijeace at home, but against 
enemies abroad it was entirely helpless. In that ease the military order 
was the only protection available. Indent!, soldiers were hut too 
often necessary for the maintenance of jieacc at home. For in the dis¬ 
organised condition of the Muslim States ; in the constant appearance 
of pretenders to the throne, and religious enthusiasts and other agitators; 
an efficient army was indispenaabte. The Caliphate, by reason of the 
religious! influenee ivhich it exercised, held togcthf*r most of the ^loshm 
dynasties under its spiritual sway, and gave to them tlie apj»arance 
of religious solidarity. With the fall of the Caliphate this was no longer 
possible. N-ow nothing existed but the rule of might—softened, no doubt, 
by the sense of common descent — ninat of the rulers then being of 
Turkish nationality. 

In the Caliphate the foreign soldiery liad already become a great 
power. The Abbaaida obtained the throne with'the aid of the Persian 
troops, mostly recruited from Kliorasan, The practice soon grew up 
among the Abbasidi of surrounding themwlves with several thonsanda of 
strong bodygnarris, consisting mostly of purchased slaves, imported 
from tb e countries of Central Asia inhabited by the Turkomans. Eely- 
Sng ut>on the old .Arab idea of the relation of patron and dfenf. the 
Caliphs preaentod freedom to these slaves, Their number grew. They 
were given fiefs. They attained wealth and influence, and the Caliphs 
were lulled into the belief tliat they were surrounded by men. true and 
loyal to them. But the idea of the relation between pafron and client, a 
purely Arab idea, was completely foreign to the Turkish slaves. As soon 
as prosperity haJ destroyed their original simplicity of life, they became 
rude and defiant. Every new Caliph, on his accession, had to secure 
their favour and support by lavish presents, by increase of salary, by 
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grant of ricli fiefs. Withal there ahva^a was the risk of losing life ancf 
throne. 

In bpain the ^famlnku, and later the Berbers, played precisely the 
same rdle as did the Turks in the East.* The Almorahid Sultans, who 
chose their troops chiefly from the Berber tribe of Zanatah and the 
Arab Beduini, shared later the very same fate. (Ibn Khaldun, I. 34fl.) 

The leaders of these foreign troops, who were everywhere given 
large landed propertiaa, gradually became a kind of feudal nobility, a 
military arist-ocracy; and the more their power grew the less they obeyed 
the Sultan,t Already in the 3rd century A.H. there had arisen in 
Persia the dynasties of the Tahirides, the Saffarides, and the Samanidea. 
And immediately before the first emsatfe almost the entire Caliphate 
was in the hands of vassal princeiets of Turkish origin. 

The Seljukfl, and after tliena the Khwarkm Shah, ruled the eastern 
land3.$ Aleppo, Emessa, Damascus, Antioch, Ramosato^ Saruj, Harran, 
Mosul, .Mardin, Tikrit, Sunjar. etc., were in possession of the Turkish 
anur.s, fn Asia Minor, the Seljukian dynasty maintained itself until over¬ 
thrown by the Mogul rulers of Persia* The Turkish princea, standing 
in the relation of vassals partly to the Sultan of Iraq and partly bo the 
Fatmide Caliph residing at Cairo, ruled Syria. But they were con- 
stantly at war with 6aoh other,| 

Such was the position of affairs in the Caliphate when, at the end 
of the IHh century, the army of theerusadcra marehed through Asia 
Minor to Syria. The disunion of the Mnslim princes made the con¬ 
quest of Jerusalem easy. And thus, on the ISfch of July, lOflft .A.IJ., 
Jerusalem was conquered. While unbroken warfare was going on 
between (.’roas and Crescent for nearly two centuries, a tremendous 
danger had arisen in the East, 

Chengis Khan, the great ,Mogul prince, burst from Turkistan into 
the Muslim oouutriBS, destroying and flooding them with crimson atreams 
(1218). His son Hataku continued the conquests, and with the capture 


* t?0d«r ,abdtir ftilitnea III tt» ijumbor i*f 4l»VM, who Wttfo partly Midiera aqd 
^rUy «o„rtw«, waa S to IS.OOO. Dozy, Hi, flO, flU Even maav wart 
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of UagbdAd and the U 3 ?eoution of the Caliph extinguiahed the Caliphate. 
Tiilatd seemed loet: pressed on the one hand by the army of the crusadeea, 
filled with religious fervour; and on the other by the wild plundering, 
ever-advancing cavalry of the Moguls, But Islam did not perish. In 
Syria it steadily supplanted the Franks: and in Porsiaj whore a powerful 
Mogul dynasty had established a vast empire under the name of ll-Khan^ 
the religion of the Prophet won a das^.zllng victory when Ghazan^ the 
seventh ruler, accepted Islam and entered into friendly relations with the 
rest of the ^lusLim princes, Not by arms but by religious ideas did Islam 
vanquish the notthem C-onquerora. There must, indeed^ be some tre¬ 
mendous [>ower in these Semitic religions which enables them notonly to 
weather world-shattering stonmi hut to emerge out of them firmeij 
stronger, more vigorous than ever. In the war with the Franks^extend¬ 
ing over more than a century^ laUm passed through a tempering procesB. 
The rift that had opened, closed in fire and blood. Isiam shook off its 
lethargy and gathered fresh atrength. The .4rab nation, which had 
long eea$ed to champion the religious ideas had that arisen and grown into 
maturity in their midst^ now retired into the haokgroiind, handing over 
the torch to a nation ruder but more poiverful* whose empire soon em¬ 
braced the entire Orient^ and whose political power the older Caliphate 
never attained or equalled^ 

Almost about the time of the con version ol Glui'i^an the Franks lost 
AcrCj their last stronghold m the Holy I^and (1291). Then followed 
the fall of Sldon and Beynit {1291).* Here, in Syria, Islam conquered 
by the svi ord; there, in Persia, by the Qur'an. 

In Egypt and Syria ruled the first Mamluk Sultana. They were 
Turkish and Circassian slavee, and had their origin in the purcha 3 ed 
body-guard of the .Ayyubide Sultan Salih Ayyub.f The fi.r$t of their 
Une was a woman^ Queen Shajar-al-Dur^p widow of Salih : but a repre¬ 
sentative of the Ayyuhidc family (lluaa) waa accorded the nominal 
dignity of joint sovereignty for a few years. Then followed a suoees- 
sion of slave-kings, divided into two dynastiesp the Bahri (of the River) 
and the Burji (of the Fort), who ruled Egypt and Syria down to the 
beginning of the 16th century,J In Persia the empire founded by 
Chengiz andHalaku soon fell to pieces, and was lost in small dynaB- 

* Wilk*iip d. Vit* 771^ 

t Stanley Laac-Poola, AfM. £Jyfi., pp^ 80-83- 
t Van Krf?riM!T^ und PP- 75-31^ 
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ties.* Asia Minor was split up into a uambur of Turkiflh priucipali- 
ties. Ten States soon divided the Seljuk kingdom of Rum amongst 
themseiveg. The Karasr dynasty oceupied Myaia * the familica of 
Snru Khan and Aydiu, Lvdia; the Mantanba princes, Garia; those of 
Takka. Lycia and Pamphylia ; Hamidr Fisidia and Isauria ; Karaman, 
Lycaonia; Karmiyan^ Phrygia; Kizil Ahmadli, Paphlagonia; whilst- 
Ihe house of 0thinnn, held Phrygia Epictetus. All these dynasties 
were gradually absorbed by the rising power of the Othmanlis, once 
the least among them. Karasi was annexed In 737 (1330); Kamid was 
purchased as a marriage dower in 783 (J3,'^3) ; and La T0S (1300) Baya- 
zid (Bajazet I) annexed Karmiyan, Takka, Saru Khan, Aydin and 
Mantasim, la a single campaign, and completed his conquegt by adding 
Karaman and Kizil Ahmadli in 704-5 (1392-3). Thus at the end of 
the 14th century, not a hundred years after the assumptian of indepen¬ 
dence by Othman the arms of his great-grandson had swept away 
the nine riTa] dynasties.f 

,A Christian kingdom enjoyed a more or less precarious existence 
m Armenia until nverthrown by the Egyptian Mamtuks. In Africa, 
where the Almovahid dynasty had continued for a century and half, a 
similar process was repeated as in the East, Smaller dynasties arose 
out of the general ruin. These were the Banu Marin in Morocco; the 
Baitu Zijan in the province known to-day os Algeria . and the Bauti 
Hafs in Tunis, fn Spain, with the fall of Granada, vanished the I&st 
trace of Muslim rule. 

In India Kutbuddin Ayhak founded the first ^Tuslim djmasty which 
full'd exelusivcly in India; for np till then Muslim India had been an 
outlying province of the kingdom of Ghazna,| 

With the exception of the African coast beyond Egypt, the entire 
Orient was in the hands of numerous dynasties of Turkish and Mongo¬ 
lian origin, who, according to their old traditional ways, were alwavs at 
war with each other. 

But a still more devastating inroad of the Central Asiatic htirdes 
was yet to take place in the Eastern countries. About the time when 
the Turkish tribe which later under the name of Othmanlis rose to 
such great diatlnction, wa? securiag and oonsolidating its power in .Asia 

• ilaaim«r, Cttch. rf. tkfmtu. If, 335; Lino-Pool*, MaH. DyiviuiU*, pp. 133 ot non 
t fjuM! Pooto. pAU. t I^iM-Poolo, p. awS. 
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Elinor I nay^ extending it towiirda the south-east of Europe , croiiiit 
less bctdtw UDder Timur bunst into the north-easteni province aud 
thenctf proceeded in two diroctinns; to India, where they overthrew 
the Tathan dynasty of Delhi, and to Iraq and Asia Minor, wliore they 
camo into coUision with the Otiimanlis, and in the bloody battle of 
Angora destroyed the Ottoman army and took the Sultan Baja^et 
prieoner (1402). But with the death of Timur (1405) the vast empire 
founded hy him in Are and blood went to pieces, A large number of 
Ti mu ride dynasties came into existence—the last of which survived 
right up to modcru times,* 

But in the rise of Timur there is one distinctive feature. Hie 
was not an Anti-Islamic movement like the first inroad of the Mopils. 
Tim nr was simply a conqueror, but not in the Anti-falamic senao. True, 
he indicted upon the Islamie countries the most hideous barbarities, 
but he showed respect for religion and its exponents, the ulemas. 
Humanity has nothing to thank him for. Civilisation grievou-sly 
aiiffered by his desolating wars, but Islam ran no risks. The Muslim 
theologians readily paid homage to their new sovereign, who in no uay 
threatened their privileges or afieoted their position. Indeed Timur 
inclined to the Shiite faith, then pr«iominant in Persia. 

This is not the place to discuss tho history of the numerous dynas¬ 
ties that sprang up after every fresh political revolution. The Timiir- 
ides ruled Persia, Iraq, Adhorbaijan and the eastern parts of Asia Minorf 
until the Safawis in Persia and the Ottomans elsewhere put an end to 
their power. Only in India did the Mogul dynasty founded by Baber 
continue, until overthrown by tlie hinglish in modem times. 

The dovelopmont and gradual transformation of the dominant 
ideas of Islam unfler the influence of tho Sultanate stand In too intimate 
a connexion with the history of the civilisation of the individual Is¬ 
lamic States and the manifold local caosos and forces at work there. 

How differently religious ideas shaped themselves in the extreme 
west, in Africa and Morocco, and, in the reniote east, in India! We 
shall therefore confine ourselves hero to the intellectual and spiritual 
forces which have exorcised a dociaive influence on the Ottoman power, 

* TIm pMsoot Khan of Bukhwa-over whci« history Frol-Vainbray ha* thrown 
licht-traoe- hid dedMot (ronl Timur. Tho last fUlew Ot Delhi were Timuridod. 

t Thoy doon lo«t Iraq and Adherheijim te tho Torkoimin dynsdty of AkUejumiln. 
Haiamor, Oe»ch. d. MifiOTt. /fricht, p. I, 505. 
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and, with them, cotiolude the hutory of the dominant ideas of 

The Turkish euaplro has undoubtedly, up till very recent times^ 
been the most powerful espression of the later tdamie civilisation! 
True, Persia. India, Tnrkifltan and Africa have each developed along 
their own intellectual line: stiU, from the standpoint of world-history 
not one of them can challenge comparison or enter into competition with 
Turkish Islam. They stand, indeed, very far behind Turkey. Since the 
fall of the worid-dominion of Islam each indlTidual nation has pursued its 
own particular way, SuSsm, degenerating in the west, ended in a rude 
onlt of saint-worship, and spread ejctonsively in Persia and India. 
Holding a middle course between the two extremes, the Ottoman 
trupite, embracing almost the whole of further Asia and a considerable 
portion of Europe and Africa, sought to revive afresh the glory of the 
old Caliphate, But the spirit moving and animating it was essentia 11 v 
different from that of the old Islam. 

.4flia Minor, the home of the Ottoman power, was oacupied in the 
last period of the Caliphate by Turki.sh nomadic hordes. Tliey were 
the individual streams of the great flood of the Turkish race-migration 
whicii in the 4th and 5th centuries of the Hijra had poured out of 
upper Asia into the culture-lauds. 


Whilst the family of theSeljuks settled down in Adherbaijan and 
Iraq and overthrew the Buwayhids and in their place stopped into the 
guardianship of the Caliphs, a Seljuk dynasty established itself in Asia 
Minor and named itself after its capital, Iconium—the Sultanate of 
Icomum.* At the veiy time when this dynasty had readied its highest 
splendour, namely, under its ninth ruler, Alauddin Kaikobad (d. fi31 
A.H., 1236-T A.D.J, the inroad of the Mognla took place in Persia, It 
ended the powerful empire of the Khwarizm Shah, which inclmied the 

whole of Persia and the largest part of Iraq, 

Shortly before this event that particular kind of postry had come 
into existence in Persia which is indissolubly coimeoted witl/sufism, anti 
which, under the name of mystic poetry, has preserved and immorUl- 
ised one of the most alluring and charming sides of Persian eulture. 
Then lived the great Farid-ud-din Attar f [b. 6)3 A.H., 1216 A.D.; d. 


* Tboy ruled from 480.700 A.H, 10ft7-S to ]300>l A t> 
Petuer m £to«pe, C'luptor IV, 

t Sob Urowno, £ff, BUt. 0 / Perna, Vol. Jl, pp, 50S>300. 
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dpbDTit 719 or 732 A.H^f and the iD^pired ^ngee of poetioftl pantb&ism 
Jalal-ud-din Rumi (d fifll A.H.p 1262-3 A.D,)^ aiid the world-renowned 
and world*ploaaJng Sadi (d. 691 A.H., 1292 A JX). 

Thcso poeta brought Sufiam into prominence in Persia and with 
SufiBEn grew the various orders of derriahes,* From its peaceful 
meditation Per¥?ia waa auddenly awakened bj the tumult of on-nishtng, 
devastating Mogul armies. Contempotariea have left us an account of 
the horror and alarm which the terrible news of cruelties in Jialkh and 
Bukhara aroused among the people. Many managed to save them¬ 
selves^ but tnauj morn shared the fate of Farid-ud-diti Attar, and fell 
by the Mogul aword. The fugitives spread all over the western lands 
of Islam. There were two courts especially where poets and savants 
were sure of a generous welcome ; in Shirais at the court of the Atabeks, 
and in Iconium at the court of the Seljukian Sultan, Alauddin Kaiko- 
bad. At the court of the latter a large circle of poets and savants 
assembled^ and in his capital Persian literature found a congenial 
soiU Here Jalabud-din and hb father received princely hospitality^ 
and here rest the remains of the great Persian mystic, his father's and 
his beloved master's, Shamsh ud din Tabriz,—a spot that is the place 
of pilgrimage of his order of dervishes.f In the different towns of his 
kingdom, in Sivaa, Iconium, Amasia^ he built mosques, cloisters, mad- 
rassabs, caravansarais—so many seats of culture and exchange of 
ideas.} The influence that the dervish orders wielded on the populace 
is beat shown by a dervish insurrection which took place under Ala- 


• By denrishH are ini3EiAt„ Bfty# -OoHsiher. t^oaowho th-o aiifl niATawr of life. 

Tliey cHunrit^ hdwwvor, all be Chlafistod lindffr ene head. Wamuat dklin^iah between the 
eameat re presen tat I ve*t ef th« leva at Odd Attd fiOftUvti? nho end^vnur tci 

perfect their ^eula by A life of eelf-deDifil! nnd medi^tiea, imd the va^bnnd dervishea 
who kl fin indepondeDt diwiute beg^'a life me iuham to cloak their idteneaa &nd to 
delude the massee ; or tbD oleiAtcr brotharrt aluinkln^ frem work, me tlio exteriur 
forms o£ the vud life to ebteiio eeare-feDo nod independent exiitenDV. They lev are full 
of th^^ love &f Ood, and pretend to bo walking on the way " But eanaeat su^h would 
hardly core to be identifled with tlwni^ Ooldzihor, fitfd pp. iSC et^sq. 

Tlie Biifla are uppoiwd to tlie uamaI theologioal bDOk-leaming. Tlwy have no eympat by 
with tho Ulema and tha Haditll Mnrehora ThseOp *o they Bey, Bimply pi^rplex our 
ti mftPi ; Qoldaiher, p. It wrt» to be OKpocted tiuit the theologiana by profa^on 

were wt favonfably di^oiiod towarda the huIu ; Geldiuher, p. ISC. See oJeo p. 1^7 tar the 
relation betwmn auQ^iP and offletal t^am, alao Ooidxihur. Sind. 11, pp. otaeq. 

t Ibn Batutah haa very mtemting ebaervAtiom on thia snbjeabt U, 2^3. 

% Hammer. I, d3. See ftliO hU Otsch. d. 3Ch4ntn in PmUn, p. ISC. 
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ttddin^s son and auccossor, at tbe head of which stood a dervish called 
hilyae Baba.* 

Another dervish, Nor SaB, managed to gather so large a following 
that ho actually took possessjon of a fort in Cilieia; whereupon the 
Sultan of (conium made terms with the dervish's son and granted the 
neighbouring country to him in Ref. This dervish’s son soon became 
tbe founder of a small dynasty, whioii gave much trouble to the Ottoman 
Sultans.t 

In this respect nothing changed when the Persian princes of the 
family of Chengiz put an end to the kingdom of the Seljuks of leoni- 
uin and brought the country under Mogul rule. The influence of 
Sufism and of the dervishes, towards whom tbe Mogul princes were 
not unfavourably inclined, continued; nay, developed still more 
powerfully. That this w-as really so, is shown by the famous traveller 
Ibn Batuta, who, in the year A,ll (1433 A.D.), travelled through 
Asia Minor. H.e found a network of religious brotherhood spread 
throughout the country. This brotherliood wa* composed of men of 
all classes of society, and its members called themselves (brothers). 
They established chapels and inns for dervisbest all over the kingdom, 
where oven strangers received a friendly and generons hospitality. 
The Arab traveller had a warm reception in more than twenty inns 
of this brotherhood. The description which he gives of these Akkjf in 
their long kafatan, in their high, white felt hat, and of thoir religions 
practices accompanied by songs and dances, loaves no doubt that th'^ 
Akhj were no other than the predecesaors of the Mawbys and Makhs- 
handi of modern Turkey. 

Abont forty years before Ibn Batata's travels in Asia .Minor—in 
the last decade of the thirteenth eontury A.D.—the ohief of a Turkoman 
horde, the intrepid Ertogbril* was rewarded by the Seljukian Sultan, 
Alauddin. with fiefs for his military service, and was presented with 
robes of honour. This Turkoman chief J was given the province known 
as Phrygia Epictetus (henceforward called Snltan-oni, the centre of 
the Ottoman power) on the borders of Byzantine Bithytiia, with 

• HDmlT>«r, t, SB, Ahul Fanai, 471), an th« iftlluHoeti of tho dorvioli u»(Jor tho Sdjuks. 
FTmumfr. I, Bveii Inter the hifluence qf thqderVi^h ordor wai <]«ckivo OH tba ques¬ 
tion qf tq the tkrouo- HiiLCuriior^ 1^ 00 L. 

t HoffliUffrp I* 140, 140* 151. Ibn Batutn jituB acedunt ql the third ruler of 

tin4 Hqufle- Ho d&iqnboa h» reltldouqa Alay* uod hU country, (Ip 2^ 
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the town of Sugtit (Tbeb&sloD) as beJ 3 diqiiarter.=i.* Rrtoghrir^ soiip 
Ottoman^ waged auccessful war and tended his powef in the boTder- 
ing Byzantine lands. But he owed his suoce'sa just as much to his 
army as to the religious ideas of his conternporaries. He married — so 
runs the popular legend—the charming Malkhatun, the daughter oE 
a pious hermit, Sheikh Adah Ah, ho no u reel throughout the country. 
When we recall to mind bow, shortly before, the dervishes had stirred 
up a daugerous rebellion against Sultan Alauddin ; how* by their sup¬ 
port, the Kararaayan dynasty had come into existence ; and wliat the 
great Arab traveller says about the extraordinary induence and power 
of the .4itA^order—DO room is loft for doubt that Ottoman owed his 
success not merely to his arms but also to the support of the religious 
order — a support which would readily be given to him, to the fuliost 
extent^ as the son in-law of Shaikh Adah AU^ 

True, that schism had not then come to light in Asia Minor, which 
later so often drove the orthodox party to the persecution of the 
sufis and the dervishes. Islam was atiil young there, and the Turko¬ 
mans, its champions, were a rude and simple people who had no idea 
of the gulf that divided orthodox Islam from the ecstatic enthuaiasm 
of the Persian sufia. Their clergy, mostly of Turkoman nationality, 
were not very learned, and therefore not very contentious. They were 
of easy-going temperamentp of the typo of village and country priests, 
who were quite content with the charity of the princes and populace, 
aud w^ho felt no need or inclination to pursue or punish heretics. 
Everywhere in bis rambles Ibn Batutab found raosquc$, niadrassahs, 
inns, chapels. He observes with pleasure the expressive manner in 
wbich children recited the Qur'an. He notes with satisfaction the 
pious and religious tendencies of the various Sultans who ruled the 
land ; their regard for theologians who were given precedence at Court 
over the Amirs, On the occasion of the festival Kurban-Bairam 
lawyers, ulemas, members of the then Akhj order—all dined at one 
table at the Court,! Wo arc further told that many a professor of a 
well-endowed academy lived Ln princely luxury, surrounded by numer¬ 
ous slaves and servant^.! The Qur^an readers were never absent from 
the Court J After this account we need not be surprised if we read in the 
oldest Ottoman histories that Ottoman built iuus for dervishes and 

• Limtt-Pool*, -IfflA. 189. 

t Ibid,, 2m, 297. 
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establisb&d * white hLa aitcceseor Orkhan founded in BFiiaa^ 

the spot selected for the capita!^ chapela and cloiaters for der^iahea^ 
Here, under the second ruler of the house of Ottonian^ Ln continuation 
of the pious policy of Ottoman, rose similar institutions and establish¬ 
ments founded by the rich and influential officers of the Court, 

When wc consider these circumstances in their entirety, we are 
Confirmed in the view set forth earlier in a general way, namely^ 
that in the beginning the Sultanate rested mainly on tw'o parties: the 
clergy and the army. To the interplay of these two powerful factors 
the Ottoman empire owed its exceedingly rapid growth and its later 
glorious political development. 

These nevertheless carried within them the germs of decay and 
dissolution j for, on the one hand, aa soon as political conditions 
settled dowTi, the aplit between the orthodox party and sufism came 
glaringly to light, and, on the other^ the array, invested as it was 
with large fief a ^ was soon demoralised, and the Sultan's body-guard, the 
Janisarie^, began to exercise a fateful infiuenoe over the Ottoman 
empire. 

In fact the State more and more assumed a military character. 
The position of the ulemas continued to be one of respeet and in¬ 
fluence. They held judicial and educational offices. They commanded 
large incomes; but^ in spite of this, they ceaaed to occupy the most 
powerful position, because secular interests prevailed. 

Thus the old Arab hierarchical system was exchanged for an out- 
and-out military system, and under Mohamed 11, the conqueror of 
Constantinople, the State was pre-eminently a military State. Uninter¬ 
rupted wars maintained this system intact till tho beginning of the 
XLXth century. 

By the destruction of the which preceded the ro^orgoni^ 

sation of the army according to European pattern, the military tenden¬ 
cies acquired yet greater strength. But the various other reforms of 
Sultau Mahmud famished proof that in ocoordapce with the tendencies 
of modf^m times, even the Ottoman government subordinated the 
hierarchy to the State. Iti Egypt a much more far-reaching change 
took place. Similar tendencies manifeated themselves in Persia, where* 
after the deatlii of Fateh Ali Shah, and at the commencenient of the 
reign of Mohamed hlirza (1250 A.H.* 1534^6 A.D+), an attenipt was 
made to set a limit to the encroachments of the Ulemas Ln the adminis- 
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tration of jastico by eatabliBhiag a Saprema Court of Justice (Diwaii'i' 
Adalat),* 

Thus^ ovcrywhere ia the Orient, the edifice of the State, built 
on tbe foundation of the old Arab theocratio idea, orumbled doirn, 
and out of its ruins, under tbe influence of more modem ideals, arose 
younger creations, whose growth and development will be witnesaed by 
future geueratiooe; for the poriods of time within which great changes 
are wrought caonot be measured by a single lifetime. 

But, from the short span of yearn within our own personal ex* 
perieuoe, wo may draw one oonclitsion, namely, that humanity will 
steadily progress in the direction of spiritual perfection, according to 
the eternal laws which lie at the veiy root of life and are of its very 
essence. 


* Ct WcU, dtr Uiotn. 4SS. 




HISTORY OF INDIAN COMMERCE. 
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JOGlii ChASDRA iSlUHA, M.-A.., 

Ledurer »n Economics, CakuUa Universi^, 

1. Rivals of thb Ekglish East India Cobipasy jh Indian 

Tradb. 

Dunng the firat half of the eighteenth century, the Dutch were the 
moat important commercial rivals of the English 
TbaDatch t)i« chiet ftvaU Xjj 1759 ^ the Dutch 

of Iho EDgitdi. challenged the political supremacy of the English 

in Bengal, hut they were defeated in their attempt and their dream of 
founding a Dutch Empire in India came to on end. Their trade naturally 
declined with the loss of their political power, and this decline was acceler¬ 
ated by the corruption of the Dutch officials. 

The principal articles exported and imported by the Dutch were to 
a great extent similar to those which dgmed prom- 
Qibf importa and ai- inettHy in the trade rcturuB of the English East 
India Company. The chief imports from HoUand 
’w'erc silver, wonlleii goods aod cutlery. The 
bulk of the exports to Holland were ootton goods^ raw silk and saltpetre.* 
During the $even yeai^ from 17S5 to 1791^ the average export of Indian 
goods to Holland amonnted to £1,162,526 per annum, as shown in the 
Duteh East India Company’s sales. 

Tho chief exports to Java from India were ootton goods, opium 
and saltpetre, tho greater part of the last artida 
Trftiift between JiadU being re-exported to Holland. The main imports 
from Java to India were spices and bars of Japan 
copper. Aocotding to the Report of the Com¬ 
missioners appointed in 1795 to inquire into the state of the Dntch 
Company's afiairs, copper and camphor were the only important Japan¬ 
ese articles which the Dutch aupplicd^ for a long series of years, to their 
eettlemonts in India. Of these, the averfige amount of the former 

* StavarUi.iiA— ■ IfUtitf,, pp. aSS. 474» 47©, 525^ Abd Vol. HI, 

p. lid, fofstiiqte. 
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during the years 1784 to 1795 was about 442 tons per amtuiD, But the 
war between England and Holland from 1781 to 1811 cans( 3 d consider¬ 
able interruption to the Dutch commerce with India. 

The Erench trade with India, too, received a fatal blow during the 
Seven Years’ War (1766-1763), and though it 

D«clino o( Fr«n4;ii Cotn- _ * j n. » . , . _ 

mere®. revived after the eonolnaion of peace in 1763, 

‘ the French Company’s concerns were rapidly 
declining.’ Louis X\, therefore, suspended in 1769 the exclnsive privi¬ 
leges of the French East India Company. From the year 1771, private 
French merchants kept up a fitful commerce with India. During the 
period 1771-1778, the average annual import to France from India was 
only lOf million livrea per annum as against 37 million livres in 1760.^ 
But the outbreak of & war between England and France in 1781-83 
gave a aevere shock oven to this small trade. 

This decline of commerce was sought to be remedied by Txiuis X\'I 
by the formation of a new Company of the Indies 
exclusive privileges of trade. But the French 
Cotopoiiy of thelndiM. Revolution swept away almost all the institutinns 
Created by the Monareliy and the new com pan v 
was aboliriied in 1790. The state of Prance was however so unsettled 
that this freedom of trade could not improve French cotnmerce w'ith 
India. Cotton goods formed the most important fiidiau export, to France 
at this time, but French commerce naturally suffered on account of the 
war with England from 1793 to 1815. 

Tile Danes had never any considerable amount of trade with India. 

Rut when England was at war with Holland and 
dia, France during theWarofAmericaalndependence, 

Danish trade was very prosperous and the English 
sent home their goods in Danish ships to escape the men-of-war of Prance 
and Holland. But in 1801 hostilities having iiegun between England 
and Denmark, the Danish trade was interrupted. From the next year, 
however,Danish trade continued to flourish. During the period 1795 to 
1806 the imports of merchandise from Denmark to British India, which 
consisted chiefly of various kinds of wine, cordage, canvas, iron and steel 
amounted to £632,128, while the net import of treasure from Denmark 
to British India during the same period amounted to £375,306. The 

* liabiim, Oritnlal Csmmtrw.Vcl.I,pp. 3&7 (HI, I =22* livw ftpproiim.toly. 
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eix^^rts of merchandise to IJpotiigirk from Brittah Tndia during the 

correspotiding period, oonaiating mainly of piecegoodij, amount^ to 

£l,145,&?9.* In war was again declared by Knglntid against 

Denmark^ and from that time the Danes ne^er regained their old trade. 

During the war with France from l?9S to 1815, American tratie 

with India increased rapidly. The vessels of tho 

Bb^ciii^ ot American u g_A* first appeared in the Indian waters about 
trodc^ with India. ^ ^ 

the year 1785. The Bengal Gowmment thought 

it wise to allow' the American ships to enter their omi ports instead of 
compelling them to carrj^ on their trade with other European settle¬ 
ments in India. This * gratuitous licence revokable at pleasure ^ was 
confirmed by a treaty in 1794 which granted to the Americans the 
right to direct trade with British India. In 1797, the privilege of free 
ingress to the British Indian ports was granl-ed to all friendly nations. 
But during the course of the long war with France, the Indian settle¬ 
ments of the Freneh us well as of the Dutch and the Danes, w'ho had 
fallen under French influence, were successively &apturcd by the English. 
The Portuguese and the Americans were then the only neutral nations, 
who could carrj'' on any considerable amount of trade with India.t 

During the period 1795 to 1808, the chief items of merchandise im¬ 
ported into British India from Portugal, were wine 
Trade with Poriu^sl. paper, Tlie total value of the merchandises 

and treasure imported from Portugal during the same period amounted 
respectively to £511,101 and £2^838,978* The value of exports during 
tlie same period from British India to Portugal, of which the main item 
were piecegoods, cotton and indigo, amounted to about £34^284^30,+ 
But the French eonqtiest of Portugal loft the neutral trade mainly 
in the hands of the AmerioanSj who began to 
add iitipdri* Df . Europe iw well aa the U.S*A.. the British 

Indq-ATnsrica.li tmde- ^ 

West Indies and Spanisb America with Indian 
goods. The chief articles of eicport and import of the Indo-American 

* Appendix 47—Supple mont tq th* Fourth Rcrpqrt, IB12, p. 144. In the ebova account 
of the Daeiflh trader value ef i^Epurta and smperta haa Bcbq codvert^sd into ntcrliiig 
at itifi rate of 2*. (Sif. per wcoq 

f Report from tho ConiTpiitee of Carfcapcivdlence oq Trade with Em% fudwt and 
ChiiiSp ms £-13 and the evident or John Beinbridge before the SaSect Commlttoe on the 
ABaira of the E.h Coiupaujr (I813h p. etaeq. 

t DMpalohEfl, Minuteii and CorrMpondenco of the Marqueea WoLSoiday edited by 
Martm, Vol. p, 13Cg and Appendix 47—Supplemoat to the Fourth Eepcrtt iSl^. Pr 154. 
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trade were similar to those of Portogiiose commerce. The chief articles 
imported to India by the Americans were treasure, wines, woollen 
goods and metals. The chief articles exported by them from India 
were piece-goods, sugar, indigo and cotton. During the period 1802 to 
1800, the merchandise imported by the Americans to the British settle¬ 
ment in India amounted to £617,120 and their net import of treasure 
to British India during the same period, was about £3,905,417. During 
thp same period, the merchandise exported by them from British India 
amounted to £4-,2l2,fl50. But the war between England and the United 
States (1812-1815) put a sudden stop to this trade. 


2. Tr,4I>b ov the; Enolisu East Iitdia Comp.any, 


Prom what has been written above, it will appear that during the 
period 1765 to 1813, the greater part of the 
foreign trade of India passed into the hands of the 
English East India Company, Turning to the 
imports of the Company to India during this 
period, we find that bullion formed a less import¬ 
ant item of import than it did in previous ]>eriods. Thus in fifty years 
from 1712 to 1761, the E,l. Company imported to India merchandise 


Gmtor piirt of 
paafHKi into ConspAay'a 
hftTtd# but 1^ import of 
bulb'on to Indiii BCLil its 




of the value of £8,375,052 and bullion of the value of £20,607,276. 
During the next fifty years from 1762 to ISI1, the import of merchandise 


amounted to £26,608,335 and of bullion to £7,678.098.* This decline 
in the import of bullion to India is chiefly accounted for by the fact 
that after the Company had secured the control of the revenuea of 
Bengal, their investments in India were partly secured from the surplus 
of territorial revenues in India t and partly from the funds of Englishmen 
in India who transmitted some of their fortunes by means of bilts^ 
drawn on the Directors. Naturally there was no import of bullion by 
the E.I, Company to Bengal during the period 1757 to 1797 and the 
import of bullion by the Company to Madras und Bombay during the 
same period was also insignificant. 


But the import of merchandise to India increased considerably 
during the period 1765 to 1813. In the early years of the eighteenth 


* 51aci^c|[ar, Cammtniol Tariff*, p/i. ItS-IS']. 

t ^yual, PhtUimjtkital and Ptiitieai Bittorif af lAe and Tradt o/ (Ac Extra- 

jxan^^ tn lAc EoMl stttd IVtMt India, tren^Utod by Judamond, VoL t, p. 4J5V. 

i lUytiBl, Vsl, I. p, 4C6, and the First Iteport of the Select Committee «I I7SO, p. 13 
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Inrra&se in import of 
EDerc^undi^ to Indiitp but 
import trade not pro^l- 
nbk for » long time. 

far from proiitAble, 


Century fchtj average import of merohandise to India amounted to about 
£100,009 per annum. It rofie to about £550,000 
per annum bet^i-cen 1705 and 1793^ Though the 
import? of merehandi^ to [ndia ino reaped con¬ 
siderably both in amount and in Falue since the 
grant of the Dewani, the import trade wae sstill 
According to the Report of the Select Committeo 
of 1793, the greater part of the Company's imports to India at that 
time consisted of woollen goods, metals and military and naval stores. 
But the net loss of the Company on woollen goods imported to the 
three Presidonciea of Bengal^ Madras and Bombay in si^ years from 
to 178^—9 was £37,790 and the net profit on metals imported 
to the three PreEidencies during the eorresponding period was £9^875^ 
Therefore the net loss on woollen? and metals, ihe chief article? of 
import, in six yeara was £27,015. From the evidence of Mr. John 
Behbp a Director of the East India Company, before the Committee nn 
the East fndia Affairs in IS09, it la seen that oven at that period the 
import of woollens to India was generally a losing trsde^ 

The chief nietala imported to India at thi? time were lead, iron, 
^fceel, tin and copper. Lead was used generally 
Cbiof iDotaiif importfid making bullets as well as for preparing * red 
oxide for deeorativo purposes,' Lead was there¬ 
fore in constant demand in all parts of India. 


to liulia—Ifbd, iroflp 
itin^ ttod copper^ 


In the good old days the ! ndians surpassed the Europeans in the manu¬ 
facture of the finest quality of ateel. The materials for the famous 
Damascus blades of the Middle Ages came from the kingdom of 
Goleonda,^ But the Indiau iron and steel industry waa * practically 
stamped out by cheap, iniported' metak. During the period 170S 
to 1720^ tire value of iron sent by the Comfrany to India amounted to 
£53,977. In 1791 to 1800 it reached £223,111 and during the period 
1801 to 1811 it rose to £568,593.* This rapid increase in the im¬ 
port of iron to India was due to the progress of the English iron in¬ 
dustry during tho period of the Industrial Revolution. 

Tin was sometimes imported to India by tko Englbh East India 
Company, but it was always exposed to com- 
tho tin of the Malay Peninsula, of 
Copp*r to n Sumatra and of the island of Banca. During the 


* p, J£5. 
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years 1708 to 1720, the value of tin imported by the CompaDy amounted 
to £32,806. During the next decade it dropped to £3,526. Thou, for 
the next fifty yearn there was no import of tin to India by the Company, 
But during the decade 1781 to 1700, tin again began to appear as an 
article of import, and during the period 1801 to ISll the valtie of 
English tin imported to India amounted to £420,34B. With regard to 
copper also, India was by no means dependent on England for her 
supply. The Dutch E I. Company imported a couslderable quantity 
of copper to India from Japan every year, During the seventeenth 
century, the English E.f, Company sometimes imported copper to 
Indiit but the import was found unprofitable and discontinued. The 
first import of British copper to India practically began in 1731, 
During the nest forty years, the quantity imported ineregaed gradually 
from abont lOO tons to 800 tons and the prices remained fairly steady 


at about £100 to £110 per ton. From 1773 to 1787, the inercuaed 
production of copper in England waa followed by lower prices, During 
this period the imports of the Company were about 1,500 tons per 
annum and the price gradually fell to £70 per ton. In 1788, there 
was such a largo supply of copper in England that the Company were 
prevailed upon to import, daring the next two years, 6,200 tons to 
India. Thin prodaced a glut of copper in the Indian markets.* 

The Company’s imports of merchandise to India, which remained, 
on the whole, atatjonary during the period 1766 

Indis, The average for the decade 1701 to 

1800 was £664,0'.'i7 per annum and for the next 
decade £817,791 per annum.f During these two decades, British 
cotton manufactures began to figure in the import trade to India. In 
1791 the import of cotton manufactures to the East Indies amounted to 
£150 only. In ISOOifcreached £21,200, and in IS 10 it rose to £114,049.t 
The Company’s exports from India increased rapidly during the 
period 1766 to 18)3. The value of the sales of 

Incmi^cd 4£p«rtB Tmcn ti t t j . . v, 

India. India goods, including exports from China, 

was £2(,§30335 during the period 1747 to 1750* 


* OblarvAtinns qn EvMeacfl rqlatbg to Private Trade wiiK India 
8appl«rbjcnt to Foilftb Rqpoti:, ' 


Appendix 4*7— 
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But oiuittmg tea^ which the chief export from China, the total 

valae of the fealea during the saute period aiuoantcd to £15^444,43^.* 
But in the ten jcarfl from 17&8'0 to 1807-8p the staler of Indian goods 
alone reached £25,84l,286.t For making a fair corapafisoEi, we should 
however deduct from the total value of the sales during the period 1147 
to 1756 the value of the exports from China and the proceeds of the 
duties which, up to the passing of the Warehouse Act of ITHfl, were in¬ 
cluded in tho sale prices of the Company’s goods. 

Turning now to the chief articles of exjiort from India^ "ft'O find 

that cotton goods^ and apeciaUy those of Bengal, 

Cc.uoe gwdi^ chiflf ly^ formed oue oE tho main comtituonts of the ear^ 
tkiDe of liiflian oipcwt. , ^ 4-u^ 

goes ficut to England. For some time after the 
grant of the Dewani, the cotton industry of Bengal was not in a very 
fiourishiDg condition. As a msult of the oppressioit under the dodaa 
system,} many weavers gave up their profession and took to other 
occupatioujip specially agriculture. Verolst in his letter to the Court of 
Directors, dated Srarch I Itli^ 1707. complained of the uncommon scarcity 
of weavers and referred to tho fact tliat ■* a great number of manufac¬ 
turers in eloth have deserted their professionH to seek subsistence from 
a less precarious calling.’' Even before the hegiuning of the British 
rule, the muslin industry of Bengal was not in a very flourishing con¬ 
dition. It was during the reigns of Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Aurang- 
zib that this industry rsiw^hed tho itenith of its prosperity. The 
famous Dacca muslins then found a large sale in the Imperial and the 
different Viceregal Courts, But the general insecurity of the country, 
during the rule of AurangEib’s feeble successors, restricted these profit¬ 
able marketa to the weavers of EeugaK The great famine of 1770 also 
swept away a considerable numher of weavers. But from 1771+ the 
export of Indian cotton goods to England remained fairly steady for 
some time down to 1778^ in which year 1^162^477 pieces were disposed 
of at the Company’s salesj In 1779, there wa-s a heavy fall in the 
amount of exporte^^ the nuinbcr of piec^ sold at the Company'a sales 
being 4 44,686 only. and during the next five years the quantity exported 
did not rise much above this level. This fall in exports was chiefly due 

• p. 123. t Aftiatia Annuftl R^btar, ISCU^, pp. ^M77. 

X Bolts—Cofl#l'^icralw^J &rt /ndian pp^ 10(192; Vemlatj ViflW of iAe Engiuh 

in p. OS. 

I ^Uburii, lU p. 231J also tlio Report oi die Select CoFiiJnittoe of (703. 
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to the declaration of war by Franw. Spain and Holland against Eng¬ 
land during the War uf American In dependence. 

Prom 1785, tJie export of Indian cotton goods to England began 

DccUne in aiport ^ indfai. stcadily. and after the passing of the 

Cotton gootlA. Charter Act of 1T93, the export of cotton goods in 

privilege trade increased the total exports to 
Englartfl conaiderahly. This larger volume of exports was maintained 
until 1806. The value of the Indian cotton goods sold at the Company's 
sales for the Company and private traders reached the record figure of 
£3,245^745* in 1798-1789, The value of the exports of Indian cotton 
goods averaged £2,282,419 per an nnm during the next seven years. But 
from the year 1806-7, there was a sudden decline in the value of exports. 
The number of pieces of Indian cotton goods, sold at the Company's 
sales as has already been mentioned, began to decline also from the vear 
lS06.t 

This decline both in the value and amount of Indian cotton goods 

CauB* of tJiia iLioiiao- exported to England was partly due to the Con- 

N'apoliKin.ic Wu», tinental System of Napoleon ftsid the issue of 
Orders in Council by England, whieU practically 
closed the Continental markets, to which almost the entire amount of the 
Indian cotton goods WAS re-exported at this time. As early as 1787 
if.tha of the [ndian calicoes and Jths of the muslins brought to Engluod' 
were re-exported to the Continsnt.J Mr. Cartwright, the Accountant- 
General of theE.I. Company, in his evidence before the Select Committee 
of 1813, remarked, “As to calicoes there arc very few for home con¬ 
sumption, the duties being so high : muslins there may be some, but not 
above one-tenth part of the whole j the British manufactures have 
driven them out of the market nearly.” 

From the veiy beginning of the eighteenth century, the peraiatent 

EcsJiBhTBTie policy ^ rarliament had been to 

thcindiiHLrial B«voiutXoti. ^hut out Indiflkn ootton goods from the English 

market by a aeries of heavy and ofton prohibi¬ 
tive duties, which in 1813 amonntod to 44 percent, on muslins and 82 
per cent, on calicoes §, if they were for home consumption. The object 
of this tariff policy was mainly realised by the progress of cotton manu- 


^Ibam. tl, p. iSe, t p. 133 . | Milbuni. [ 1 , p, 233 . 

f Houite af UminoM R^iport froib the Saloct Committw on tho Affaipa of th* E t 
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Pro1lilitt.ton of Indian ailk 
mantlffWturea* 


facturps in EnglaDd dnriag the latter half of the eighteenth cantury 
"under the magie influence of steam and maoiiinc!^/ which the 

final blow to the Indian cotton industry* 

A siniUaT policy of prohibition was adopted towards Indian silk manu- 
factures from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. In 1700^ it was enacted by the British 
Parliamtjnt ** that from and after the 2Slth day of 
September 1701, all wrought silks, Bengals, and atuffa mixed with silk 
or herba, of the manufacture of Persia^ China or the East Indies; and 
all calicoes, painted, dyed, printcrl or staineti there, whioh are or shall 
be imported into this kingdom^ sliall not be worn or otherwise used in 
Great Britain; all goods imported after that day, ^hall be warehoused 
and exporled again.* ^ The prohibitiou against Indian silk manufactures 
lasted in England till IS26 when an ad Yalorem duty of thirty per cent, 
was substituted for absolute prohibition. 

From the very beginning of the English E.T, Company's tr&rlo 
with India, indigo beeamr one of the chief ar- 
CampetitioD of Indigo of tides of export to England, and this trade in 

dieii Indigo We. Indmn mdigo waa camwl on for more than a 

contnry with eonaiderablo Bucceais. But the 
British colonists in the Weat Indies and Ardfriiia aucceoded in produc- 
inp conaiderahle quantities of indigo of a very good quality. As early 
as 1876, ’ the Company wrote out to their Agents in India that Lahore 
indigo was being unsold in London by \Vest Indian.’* Accordingly 
from 1724 the E.l, Company omitted indigo from the annual list of 
exports from India. In the early records of the Company there is no 
mention of Bengal indigo, the Company’s supply being obtained ehiefly 
from Agra, Laltore and Ahmadabad. TaTemier was perhaps the fimt 
important European writer to refer to the indigo industry of Bengal. 
About the middle of the eighteenth century, the cultivation of indigo 
was abandoned in most of the West India islands on a>coouat of the 
higher profits yielded by coffee and sugar cultivation. The British 
dyers had therefore to depend on the French, American and Spanish 
colonists of America for their supplies of indigo. But these sources of 
supply w'ere stopped by the War of American Independence. 

Aceordiogty the demand for Indian indigo revived, and the Com¬ 
pany entered in 1779 ‘'into a contract with on enterprising indivi- 

■ Birdwoedi Rcfwrt on Oid jitewii*, pp. 
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dual, then i^aident in Cnloutta, at meet eacouraging prices, which led 
. others to embark in the ouLtivation, from whom 

Rnviv&l o( iDdigo 'ntliw- , ^ 

try ia Bongal. Company also made purchases. In supporti 

of this commodity, the Company lost on the sale 
of their purchases, upwards of £80,000” but the Company succeeded 
in establishing an indigo industry in Bengal which soon proved sufficient 
to meet the entire demand of the United Kingdom, tn the eight 
years from 1803 to 1810, the sale value, of indigo, exported from Bengal 
by the Company and private individuals, averaged £1,200,(58 per 
annum. The establishment of the trade in Bengal indigo, not only 
restricted the production of indigo in other parts of ludia but also gave 
the last e6fective blow to the already declining indigo industry of the 
West Indies. Thus, out of about sis million pounds of indigo imported 
into Qreat Britain in 181b, more than five million pounds came from 
Bengal and only about 185,500 lb, from the West Indies,* 

Dunng the period (1765-1813) the export of Indian raw silk in¬ 
creased considerably, This was mainly due to 
improvements introduced in the silk industry 
qumu. Lac 2 naB 0 ofoKportn Bengal by the E.I. Company, In 1768 tiie 
Court of Directors advised their Government in 
Bengal " that it was to the increase in raw silk that they looked chiefly 
for the means of bringing home their surplus revenue.''f But the 
' oonntry-wound ’ Bengal silk found little favour in England, as it was 
suited only to a few articles of English manufacture. From 1765, 
however, the export of Bengal raw silk increased steadily. The aver¬ 
age export to England during the period 1767 to 1771 was 327,630 lb 
perannum^ Between 1770 and 1775 the Italian method of reeling, 
introduced m the Company’s factories, improved con.siderably the 
quality of Bengal sLlk. Accordingly, its average annual export to 
England dunng the decade 1776 to 1786 was 58(1,283 lb. while 
that from Italy, Turkey and other countries was only 282,304 lb. But 
as a commercial enterprise, the export of Bengal raw silk to Eng- 
laud proved unprofltabie aud during the period 1776 to (785. the 


^MUbura, 11, ^ 2 . 
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Company Icsst £884,74* on their Bales of Bengal silk. From 1786, 
however, the Company’s trade in Bengal raw silk was in general pro¬ 
fitable but the average annnal export during the seven yeara from 1786 
to 1702 fell to 310,833 lb. This fall in exports was mainly due to the 
progress of cotton manufactures m Kngland “ which almost entirely 
banished silk from the dress of British ladies." 

The war between England and France, which began in 1703, put 
a severe check to the silk trade of England and 
Fr^idi War tacra Com- th*? Continent and the E.I. Company was com- 
poay's turpius Bilk palled to dispose of a large quantity of silk at 
thrown inio orisnnaas. reduced prices that the loss of the Company 

on its inveatments of raw silk in 1793 amounted to £53,23*. To guard 
against future losses the Company resolved “ that the surplus quantity 
of silk beyond what the markets could take in its raw state, was to be 
thrown into organzine in England.” This experiment succeeded so 
well that Bengal silk began to be nsed for the manufacture of various 
articles, and in spite of the effects of the war with France the import of 
Bengal raw silk into England increased in comparison with the exports 
from other countries. Thus in 1801, of the total quantity of raw silk 
imported into England, Bengal supplied 444,862 lb.,* China 131,335 
lb., Italy and Turkey 62,264 lb. and other parts 103,603 lb. During 
the next ten years, the quantity of Bengal raw silk exported to Eng¬ 
land fluctuated considerably from year to year but the average annual 
export did not exceed 400,000 Ih.j' 

Raw cotton or cotton wool was another item of the Company’s 
exports to England. Raw ootton figured “ at the 
Export entudinccattoci Company’s sales as early as fJovember 1631, 
«nttj! but it was merely ' packing woo!' which had ap- 
parently been brought homo wrapped round the 
bales oE piece-goods/’ The Company attached little impoFtanec to 
oattou wool as an article of commerco up to the close o£ the 18th 
century. Thus ir:i 1783. of the total imports of raw cotton into Groat 
Britain only 114,133 lb. came from the East Indies* 1,530 lb. 
bemg imported from other countriets* In I SOHO the import of raw 

* Thifl afuoiifit includw bIbc the- flxpcirt* in private end priviJagQ tradn j boa Suppla- 
cdBat to tbfi Fourth Eeport. 1912, p, ^d MUbum 11^ p. 2^^ 

t Mfteg^or, p. 1S4 : but Mitegnigcr'ft Agurea dilf&r to eamu Axtetit Ircra tbase givan 
m the Koport OH Rrw Bilk, ppr 3-4. 
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cotton from the East Indies amounted to 6^620,822 lb,, and in IStO it 
reached 27j783,?{)0 lb. This increase was mainly due to the of 

the American embargo in 1808. But m the Directors of the E.I. 
Company obserred in 1810, Indian cotton was subject to considerable 
variations both in its cost price as well as in its selling price, and natu¬ 
rally the trade in this article ductuated very much from year to year. 
Thus in 1812, the impnrt of East Indian cotton to England dropped 
to 915,960 Ib. and in 1813 to 497,350 lb.* 

The most formidable rival of Indian cotton in the English market 
„ ., . . , At this time was American cotton, Indian cotton 

Ch kdf IdArkiDt for Indiinil ,, 

cotton iTBs China, usually sold at two-thirds the price of tlie 
American cotton in the Liverpool market. Thus 
in 1813 the price of 'United States Uplands' was 25Jd. per pound 
while that of ‘ East Indian Surat ’ was ITJd per pound.f In spite of 
its higher price, American cxjtton was preferred in England because it 
was cleaner and longer stapled than Indian cotton. The chief market 
for Indian cotton at this time was China.} According to the evi¬ 
dence of Mr. Fawcett in May 1869, about 90,000 bales of cotton 
(1 balc=3i cwt.) were exported every year from Bombay and they 
went chiefly to China. 

For many years after the foundation of the English East India 
n ^ „ Company, "pepper formed the staple article of 

iiidm Company. tneir imports. The supply of Europe was at 
that time chiefly in the hands of the English 
and the Dntch, of which each nation fumndied about an equal amount.*’ 
But the increased power of tiie Dutch in the Indian Archipelago com¬ 
pelled the English to depend more and more on Indian pepper and 
naturally the English trade in pepper dcclLued in comparison with that 
of the Dutch who conJd procure their supply from the Dutch Indies at 
smaller cost. Towards the dose of the seventeenth century, the average 
annual export of pepper by the English East India Company was about 
1,150,000 lb. only. But during the eighteenth century, the Company’s 
export of pepper increased considerably. Thus from 1736 to 1792 the 
average annual export was about 2,400,000 ]b.§ The average quantity 


■ Db Cotton \V«], pp. Bvi-aeviU f J.R.A.8., I860, p. SSA 

7 H.C.^pOTt from aalwt Committee dd the A(feS« of U.I. Gq,, I83S, Fitunce end 
AeeoiititJi, Pert II. p. SBJ ot mq. See also .Meegregar, pp, 466-64. 
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f?old per annum at the Company's sales during the two years 17®3 and 
1794 mse to about four million pounds. This increase was mainly due to 
the acquisition of the pepper-bearing tracts of Jtalabar, after the Third 
Mysore War. During the twelve years from 1795 to I SOB, the average 
quantity sold annually at the Company's salea esce&led five million 
pounds. From 1803^ however, the trade in pepper began to decline and 
in 1809 the total quantity sold on account of the Company and indivi¬ 
duals was only 1,268,409 lb. At this time the Company trade in 
pepper was generally unprofitable. 

Saltpetre was another impart ant article of export to England. 

. ^ The chief centre of the saltpetre trade was 

Patna. Ae Eaynal writes: " the refined saltpetre 
of Patna, h infinitely superior to any that is found elsewhere. Tlie 
Europeans export about ten million pounds for the uae of their settle¬ 
ments in Asia or for home consumption in their respective countries,” 
But during the war with Frauoe, Bengal saltpetre Avas, for political 
reasons, prohibited to foreigners and exported exclusively in the ships 
of the Company. It was also sold in England under special restrict 
tions. By Aet SI Geo. Itl, Cap, 42 the Company were required to 
put up their saltpetre to sale at the price of SI#, per hundre^lweight in 
time of peace and 49#. per hundredweight in time of war^ and they 
were further required to deliver to His Majesty's Stores 590 tons of 
saltpetre every year at oertain average prices. Saltpetre being one of 
the main ingiedicuta of gunpow'der, its demand and selling price were 
to a great extent regulated by the course of political events. Tlie 
profite of the trade iit saltpetre therefore fi actuated very much in 
different years. But apart from all considerations of profit, saltpetre 
was very usefui ballsat in the export trade to England becauae 
piecegoods and raAV silk which in point of value formed at thia period 
the greater part of each cargo, ocoupSed only a v^cry small portion of 
the tonnage.^ 

Sugar was ' a commodity also of dead weight ' which the Company 
occasionally exported more Avith a view to fill up the spare tonnage 
of their shipping, than with any definite expectation of profit. From 

* It a to nut* bar* that only a few a^* Eji^liah wal aometimefi 

oamD to BombAiy a# ballaat Ln the CUt-^ing BhipAfroECi Eng^laail bocauw manufanturiMl 
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the boginning of their trade, Indian sugar was sent to England but 
the Company did not attach much importance to this article. This 
was p<®sihlv on account of the cost of conveyanoe fpom so great a 
distance. Later on, the progreaa of sugar production in the West Indies 

decline in the t?ad^ iit Indian s^ugar 
handicapped hy specially heavy 
duties. By 1790 the pnee of gtigpJ* roao very 
high in England in consequence of the import from St. Domingo 

and the increased demand for Bugar^ caiiaed by the fall in the price of 
The Etiglish public therefore looked to India for an adequate 
supply of sugar. Accordingly^ the Court of Proprietors of the East 
India Stock requested the Loiiis of the Treasury in 1792, to equalise 
the duties on \¥e 3 t India and East India sugar. But their request was 
not granted. The East India Company, however, exported to England 
in the years 1791 to 1799^ 29,807 tons of Bengal raw sugar. The trade 
in Indian sugar was subject to great fluctuations and till IS20 the 
export of Indian sugar to England was trifling, compared with the ci- 
ports from other countries. 

Of the remalningcomtnodities exported by the Company, opium and 
sunn deserve a passing mention. In 16S2j the 
Company first ordered opium to be sent from 
Bengal to England, but up to 1736 the importation amounted only to 
about 750 lb. a ycar^ being about one-tenth of the quantity received into 
England from countries other than India. During the three following 
years there was no import of Bengal opium; but in 1790, 1,500 lb. nf opium 
was Import'Cd Into England from Bengal. This trade was subject to con^ 
aidcrable fluctuations; in some years, e.g, in 1791^ 1794 and 1795, there 
was no import at all. In 1901 the import of Bengal opium amounted 
to 14,951 lb., but in 1S09 only 1,991 Ib. was sold In the Company^a 
sales. The greater part of the opium exported from Bengal at this 
period went to China and the Malay ATchipelago,* 

a species of hemp, flgured as a new article of export by the 
Company from 1798 but it did not prove pro- 
fltable^ The Company,, however^ persevered to 
bring it into use till they had lost £45,000 on 
its trade. But in 1300 when difficulties arose with Russia, the British 
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Governmeat ordered the Company to import sunn ttom India, and 
in 1809 the Company'® offer to import mnn at eost price was gladly 
accepted by the British Government. 

In the above enumeration of exports we miss several articles, e*g. 

hide, jute, food-grains and tea which now figure 
prominently m Indians export trade. The first 
three articles could not bear the long voyage to 
Bngland by the Cape of Good Hope route. It was the opening of the 
Suez Canal in 1S60 which ma^le possible any trade in these gooda. 
Tea of course appeared as an article of the Oompany'e import into 
England as early aa but this was Chinee tea whioh wa3 received 
at Bantam. From this time up to 1833, che East India Company 
carried on a profitable trade in Chineae tea which on some occasions 
was rc-oxported from India, At this time no tea was produced in India, 
The Indian tea cultivation was started during the ad ministration of 
Lord William Bentinck and the first sample of tndiaa tea was sent to 
England in 1838. 

Tims, the important characteristics of Indian trade during the 
period 1765-1813, which became more promin- 
^ ^ubwqiieQt history, were that bullion 
became a leas important ekment of import 
while manufactured goods began to appear as articles of import to 
India, On the other hand, the export of raw matcriab from India 
began to increase while manufactured exports (e.g. Indian cotton goods) 
began to decline. In spite of the many wars between England and 
other European countries, the commerce gf the English East India 
Company inorcftsed considerably during this period^ but at the same 
time new commercial rivals acquired sufficient strength to break the 
Company’s monopoly of trade. 

3, Exolisu Fetvate aijp Peevileoe Trade. 

Private English merchants were the new rivals of the Company, 
From its foundation, the East India Company 
enjoyed monopoly of trade^ and up to the passing 
of the Act of 1703 no British subject could 
take part in the trade between England and India except with the 
express permission of the Company. The commanders and officers of 
the ships employed in the Company's eenrice were however allowed to 
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occupy A certain pnrtion of tonnage, the only TRstriction on their 
osporta from England being tliat they were not allow®! to export 
Eoilitar^' atoreSj wooDen good&^ and copper* This %Ym a long-atandmg 
practice^ Thns^ the Royal Proelaniation of February 1632^ referred 
“to the feet and inches of cheats w^hich commanders and factors were 
allowed to ship on their own account and specified e^ery commodity 
with which they might trade/^ The average annual value of import?! 
to India by the commanders and officers of ships during the period 
n84 to 1791 exceeded £1 S.'S,000* against the average annual sale value 
of £500^000, exported by them dining the period 17S5-6 to 1792-3. 

By the Act of 1793 (33 Geoi^e III, Cap. 52) it was laid down 
that'the Company ishonJd provide at least 3^000 

<!^artor Act 0-f L 7&S, ^ , . . + ,, . , j 

tons of shipping every year in their export and 

import trade for private traders. Any of His ^lajesty^s subjects resid¬ 
ing in any part of Hia European cioznmionSp, permitted to import 
to India any produce of British European dominions except militaiy 
and naval stores and copper^ and in like manner the Company’s civil s^er- 
vants and the free merchants in India under the Company's protection 
were allowed to ship in the Company's ships all kinds of Indian goods^ 
except calicoes* muslins and other piecegoods, which could be shippetl 
only under a licence from the Company. 

Though this Act extended the privileges of trade to a large body 
of persons, it did not for some time affect the 
private trade of the commanders and officers of 
the Company* The annual value of the goods 
C 3 q 50 rted by them from India during the period 1793-94 to 1311-12 
remained on the whole fairly constant. In 1793-94, the value of the 
exports in private trade from India was £441,929^ and in lSU-12 it 
was £309,555 and the total value of the exports in private trade during 
the period 1793—4 to 1811—12 was £8^543,027,* i.e. an average of 
£449*933 per annum. 

Some idea of the imports to India in the private trade of the com¬ 
manders and officers may he formed from the 
evidence of Mr. Morris Wfore the Select Com- 
mittee on the Affairs of the East India Company 
111 1813^ that these officers at that time used a tonnage of about 4,009 
tons in tJid importation of European goods to India* Bat this trade, 

* ngport from Ult ComiELEtt&c of ComwpOndBaDp* 1313, p. 21. 
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after 1800, was not profitable^ and on many occasions European goods 
in private trade sold below their cost prices * 

The privilege trade of private individuals, however, increased con¬ 
siderably after the passing of the Act of 1793. 

Inereaae privittgfl 1793-94 the sale value of goods exported 

from India in privilege trade atoounted to 
iiei.no, in laio-ll it reached £ 2 , 199 , 322 , and in i811--1E it dropped 
to £1,109,023. The total value of the exports from India in privilege 
trade during the period 1793-4 to 18 U-12 was £24,585,073, i.e. on aver¬ 


Chdrifir Act ot 181^ 


age of £1,20^,983 per aimmn. 

It will appear that the total amoimt exported from India in private 
and pri\ilege trade during the period 1793-4 to 1811-12 waa 
£33jl 28,790. Indigo and cotton wool formed a very large proportion of 
thefse exports. The remaining exports consisted mainly of piecegoods, 
raw sLlk^ sugar, saltpetre* pepper^ and drugs. 

The progreH8 of the privilege trade strengthened the ease of the 
private English merchants who demanded the 
aboUtiDn of the Company's monopoly of trade 
when their charter terminated in 1813. The Company could not tuahe 
out a strong cose for the continuance of their monopoly. Accordingly*, 
after the 10th of April, IS14, the trade to India was opened under 
certain conditions, to all private fcraclers* with the limitation that private 
individuals should trade* directly only with the presidencies of Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay and Penang - that vesseb fitted out by them should 
not be under 350 tons burthen, that they should abstain, unless allowed 
by the Company or the Board of Control, from engaging in the coasting 
trade of India and China.’* 

The Act of 1813 thus forms an important landmark in the history 
of Indian commerce^ Parliameiitary returns 
show that the quantity of merchandise imported 
to India by the Company in 1829 iticrea.Hed but little in comparison 
with the imports of 1814, while the quantity imported by private 
merchants increased Mven-fold, The exports from India increase also 
during the same period, but there the rate of increase in private trade 
was not BO striking as in the e.xport trade from England, The Act of 
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Ifil3 marks abo the begitiniiig of a new era in the history of the 
political administration of British India, ** No two oharaotere,” 
said Adam Smithy seem more inoonsistent than those of trader and 
eovereigtL” A ** divi-hontiag * * policy was often responsible for the 
maladministration of a mighty empire, which a band of English 
merohants then happened to rule^ But from 1^14^ the East India 
Company became administrators first, and traders afterwards. The 
oommeroial residenetes were gradually abolished^ and within a few 
years after the passing of the Charter Act of 1633, the last vestiges of 
the commeroial character of the Company passed awav* 


THE GUILD IN MODERN INDIA: ITS CONSTITU¬ 
TION AND EXPANSION. 

Djt. Radftakamal IIookekire:, M.A., PfrJJ. 

It 13 impossible to enter into n detailed treatment of guilds In a 
short DOmpass, but as almost nothing has boon planed on record regard¬ 
ing them, we otily note a few of the more distinctii?e guilds in modern 
India and their general features of organisation. In Western India, what 
a Patel is to a Fillage, a Shetya is to a Lingayet peth or ward of a town. 
The meetings of the Shet^a, the Mathapati and the east omen deal with 
caste as well as trade disputea and have not declined in importanoe. Cloth 
and turban weavers, oil ex tracts rs^ bangle-makers, potters_, carpenters, 
goldsmiths^ barbers, washermen, tailors, dyers have easte organizations 
which to some extent take the place of craft-guilds, each caste having 
a number of leading men, 3Iafm}am, subordioated to a head leader^ 
Chaudhui^y Mdhajstn^ The humbler artisans form the Paitch and lie re the 
guild is almost eonterminoiis with the caste. The guild of merchants^ 
bankers and large dealers is also iisuany called the Mahajan and meant 
as a defence of trading interessSj a board of trade as it wore against the 
union of the di^erent city craftsmen's guilds. The Vanias, the Lohanas 
and the Bhatias form the Mahajau to which all trade guilds arc subordin¬ 
ate. The authority of a trade guild ox tends over those who belong to 
that particular guild^ while the authority of a Mahajan extends over 
all trade guilds. It is the highest authority in ra'i-tters of trade, and 
BrS far as Hindu traders are concerned, in matters of caste. This 
authority m always exercised democraticfiHy : besides the Sheth^ there 
is the Gumastha or clerk, who calls meetings; election and decision by 
the majority are well known among the traders ae well aa the craftsmen 
guilds^ Though the Eraliman and lower castes arc usually included 
in the Mahajan, they are all guided by the orders pasoed by it. All 
trade guilds or caste panohaycta are subordinate to the Mahajan. The 
Sheths and Patels of all the diScrent occupational castea in a city or 
town are ita members. Theoretically all the occupational castes ought 
to be represented on the Maliajan^ but m practice the lower castes such 
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a« Lnhars, Satara^ Golaa, Ghaaebis, etu., do not come in beeanae they 
represent only the simpler handicrafts. The ^fa1lajal1 or town council 
hna jurisdiction not only over the Hindu castes, but also over 
Mussalmans and other ooumunities doing business within the town. A 
person dmatisfied with the order of his caste, may appeal against it 
to the Mabajan, and the decision of the Mahajan becomes law both 
to him and to his caste panebayet. Usually the Vauia’a Toice is 
supreme, and he is generally the president, called Xagarsheth or city 
mayor, which office, though now has only a religious and social import¬ 
ance, still represents the dignity and power of the commercial com- 
munity. Till recently be eitercised great influence in state matters. 
Even BOW he carriee much influence in the native states. Orders for Xagar 
Ujani or feast in the whole town, for strikes, for closing shops on the 
death of a memberof the ruLing house or some great man are given by 
the Nagaiaheth, Tlie traders’ and merchants' guilds fls the rates of 
exchange and discount and levy fees on certain transactions, spending 
the proceeds on humane and religions objects. The Gujrat and Outoh 
Mahajans exercise important rights and privileges and hold an im¬ 
portant and influential position with regard to the market; they settle 
social and trade disputes, levy fines^ ordain public holidays, settle mone¬ 
tary claims in cases of insolvency, and even fix on insuraoce questions the 
amount to be paid for damage to the ship or cargo. 

Characteristic also are the formation of new craft and trade guilds as 
well ns the process of adaptation of the old guilds to the expanding needs 
of modem industry and commerce as seen in such developments as the 
Sauraahtra8abha omong far-famed Madura weavers and silver merchants, 
or the Deal BeoparMandal, the Indian Chamber of Commerce at Lahore, 
which deal with very large and general questions relating to trade and 
industry. In old cities like Delhi or Amritsar, Benares or Lucknow. 
Bankipore or Ghazipur, Araraoti or Bijapur, Haiderabad or :Madur&, 
there are indigenous banking aaaociations or panchayets with their 
bills of exchange and clearing houses and their particular circles of 
guild jurisdiction, embracing all the merchants and bankets of the 
region. Like the merchants’ guilds of China these have contributed 
towards a high degree of mutual trust amongst these classes, and the 
promotion of industrial peace and the prevention of commercial crises. 

Organised charity is well known among the Marwaris and Vania of 
the nortli, the Lingayets of the west, and the Koniatis and the 
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Nattukottai Chettis of the south. In addition to fines impoflcd for 
breaches of piild rules and fees on ceremonial occasionsp these guilds levy 
many petty imposts such m tax on the import and export of the principal 
artiolee of trade, on sales and mortgages of houses and on profits beyond 
a certain amount, etc. A considerable income i$ also derived from the 
auction sale of the right to keep shops open and do business on holidays. 
The amounts thus collected are deposited with the Gumasthas, KotiiralSp 
or Karnamsp clerks of the guilds, and spent on noble and philanthropic 
objects. The caste or gnild contributions of the Indian traders 
and merchants indeed form a distinct type of public financing in 
communal bodies and associations which collect cesses and rateable 
subscriptions through an extensive and alhemhracing machinery for 
works of general tcligioua merit and public service as well as for caste 
maintenance and conservation. The guild funds in the soutli 

and IheBriffi in ihe nortli have indeed kept alive the perennial stream of 
charity of thegreat trading classes of fndia in support of all kinds of works 
of general public utility, temples, vrater-sheds. guest-housest bridges, etc. 

To understand tbe elaborate sooio-juridical organ Ijfiation of some 
of the merchant classes^ we eon here only refer to the fact that the 
Nattukottai Chettis are dbtributed among 9G towns and 9 temples^ in 
each of which there are two forms of panchayetn called Madutbthvasal 
Mariyai, and Kovilvasal ftlsriyalj collecting fees on all their aiispicious 
and Lnauspicioas occoaiotis, lines for the deviation of caste-rules, or 
Mahamai contributions for choultries, feeding houses, temples^ for 
Vedic, and recently alsOp Sastraio pathshalaa or schools as well as settling 
disputes dealing with monetary claims. In the ca^e of the Ljngayetj 
disputes are settled by a panchayct, headed by one of the community 
called Ejaman or Sethi aMist-ed by tbe Keddi or headman called 
Banakara. Appeals from the decisions of the panchayet lie to the 
mutt to whicli the village is subordinate. In Bellary appeals go to 
Ujjaini. The orders of the mutt are final. The following would show 
the order of precedence: (1) Maladaya. (2) Matapati. (3) Ganaohari, (4) 
ShaTaria or Gunari, (5) Setti, (6) Palna Setti, {!) Kori Betti^ (8) Wali 
Setti, This reminds us of the Coloke math in mediaeval India which had 
under its juriadiction three lacs of villages. 

Not merely among the old industrial and manufacturing cities but 
also in leaa stable seacoast settiements and villages as among the Para- 
vans, traders, boat-owners and peail-divefs in the Tuticorin tract there is 
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a eumpac^t guild organi^tion fur the manag^EDent of common affaire. 
The Jfttital aval more, whose office h hereditarj^* is the secular headman of 
the communitir; he enjoys the dignity of a Hpecially distinctive dreas, and 
commands respect. The viceroy of Goa formerly gave him the distin¬ 
guished address of DoDj, which he still prefijtes to his name, and is also 
apparently the honorific suffix of his title- Under the Dutch , succession 
to the post required the ratification of the Government^ a practice 
which in early days the EngUsh Government continued ] at the present 
time the appointment is left entirely to the community to settle^^ official 
recognition limiting itself to the understanding that the duly consti¬ 
tuted headman undertakes the privileges and res ponsi bill ties connected 
with the pearl-fishery* In 1S91, the Govornmont Inst ratified the 
custom by which the Jatitalaivaimora or headman of the Para vans 
was allowed on the occasidn of every fishery a small number of boats 
fixed in proportion to the number of boats employed by Govern¬ 
ment. In almost all the Para van settlements the authority of the 
.TatitalaJvaimore is accepted without question. His deputies who aie 
known as Adappans with their assistanLs gittattis or Pattangattis arc 
found in every village; they are the nominees of the Jatitalaivaimore, 
and perform the duties of settling social and trade disputes and collecting 
Kanikkni or contributions for their common funds and their masters* 
fees. 

The efiicieney of the guild system and its developmerits in the 
direction of a larger union or federation can be best understood by 
n detaik^d study of the organisation at Madura which space cannot 
pentiii* The federated guild assembly at Madura is called the Pancha- 
Bmhma-ftabha, presided over by the chief headman of all ^Mhe 
seven tribes and five (artisann’) castes*' called Jati-periadanakaran, 
He js elected by all the adult members of the guild. The Natta- 
niai or headman of each of the artUans' castes is the executive officer 
Avho is elected by the Jaii-periadankarau and the other natamaia voting 
by ballot* Tlie other officers of t he guilds are the Karriasthans, gccon- 
daiy in dignity, and the Jatipillais who is to notify the time and 
rib}ccts of the guild meeting. There may afeo be the Kan.aka or 
aecountantp and the Thandal or hill-collector. I found also s w^oman 
ijati-pillai. A guild aj>serably is^ called the Sabha while the general 
meeting of all the indnstrial castes is called the Mahasabha, which 
meet4^ under the presidency of the chief headman at the Kamakshi 
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temple dutuig the The craft guilds» the guilds^ nf the shep- 

herds and the butchers determine trade r^ulations, the prices uf gold 
and silver^ the cenditions of apprenticoship^ etc. The guild of the 
Kasukara Chettys deoidee the priceji of gold and of sovereigns from 
day to dev. Amoug the Voiaya KoaiuJi^ there is an agreement in writ¬ 
ing that the foodstuffs they deal in sshould not be w'eighed falsely: 
fines levied; trade disputes are settled among themselves; maha- 
maia are collected and the Kanaka or Periodanakaran of each brooich 
of the trade look after all matters pertaining to corf>orate interests. 
Among the Nadars also there is a similar written agreement* Their 
Nattamai supervises over the coUectioii of the bafik&itui and wtaftn-fliGii 
Among the I^luhammadaii blacksmiths the guild has the following 
oflicers—the Perianatamadar, the Chinna natamadar, the Peria-kuddi- 
than karar (crier), senior and junior headmen^ and. the modiar of the 
mOEsque who exercise the functions of the jatbpillai- All these organisa¬ 
tions have their extending circles of authority till they are cnoom- 
passerl by the federated assembly, the maJia-sabha. In conjunct ion with 
the Kaiy^asthac and the local heads, the Jati-periadanakaran appoints 
Nattamaisand Kaiyasthans to particular places and delegates his powers 
to them. Tins is done in places where the artisans are represented in 
considerable number as at Sholavandan and VaUalagunda in Madura 
district. Even the Pallana in villages of Sladura and Tiimevelly district 
are called together and embraced within the fold of the guild organisa¬ 
tion* As in the case of the expanded and heterogeneous village com¬ 
munity^ local government here is based iji the main not on tribal or 
family but on noighbonrhood groups. Here ^ve find a gradual substitu¬ 
tion of territorial for caste orgaiusation, of economic interest for kinship 
as the bond of social co-operation. 

The interest in the Madura guilds further heightens as we find in the 
inscription C. P* No. 65-A of Mr, SewelPa hat, a record of an agreement 
drawn up by eight men who represented the eight communities of bank¬ 
ers, Nattamaia, Komatie, Muhammadam, Kavutidas, weavers, Nadara, 
Vaniars of the village near Madura in 1719 promising to give a share of 
their grains annually to support the ritual of the village temple. The 
shares are enumerate and of an interesting kind. The grant is stated 
to have been executed with the eonsent of the ^bha. The rituul obvi"" 
oualy refers to the annual festival still conducted by these artisans at 
the temple of Kamakshi at the close of Dascra. 








KANT’S ETHICAL THEORY, 

UtKAlUAL HaLDAR. M.A., Ph.D, 

In the Cnfijue of Pure Reason, the unity of the wofld as an 
uQoonditioned totality remains for Kant a mere ideal. Reason is 
goided by this ideal in linking phenomena to eneb other in accordance 
with the principles of the understanding, but, for theoretical reason, it 
remains a regulative ideal only. It gives a definite aim to and controls 
the processes of the nnderstanding, but its validity as a constitutive 
principle cannot bo established. But practical reason succeeds where 
theoretical reason fails, In our consciousness of ourselves as moral 
and, consequently, as free beings, we have the direct assuranoe of the 
reality of a power which determines, but is not determined by, pheno¬ 
mena. I do not kitout myself as an object, because it is the presupposi¬ 
tion of the existence of an object, but in my practical activities I 
become conscious of a power which can freely initiate actions and 
control, modify and systematise them. If, in so far as I am a cognitive 
being* I can only try to End an ultimate unity in the world of ex- 
pcrieuce which permanently eludes my grasp, aa a moral being, I feel 
that I am above the aeries of phenomena and that it is for me to 
introduce unity and system into life and nature. No knowledge is 
possible of myself as a noumenal object, but the actions performed by 
mo bear witness to my reality as a free being. In short, man as an 
active being would not be possible unless he were a free being. And 
as a free being, it is the nature of man to assert his superiority over 
the world by bringing its phenoinena under the subordination of his 
will. The nonconformity of the objects of consciousness to the unity 
of the self implied in their existence gives rise to an ideal which 
stimulates the understanding in its determination of things, but which 
it is unable to attain. Bnt pnaotioal conflcloaaness directly reveals to 
us a power which is not aubordinate to anything and to which therefore 
there is no limit. The ideal object which for the theoretic oonsoious- 
nesB is only an object of thought is for the practical consciouanesa the 
principle to which I seek to bring the world into conformity. In other 
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vords, it becomes for me an end to realbe bj means of my own free 
aotmty. Tho idea] in fact ia one with my saif-conaoiousnese and is the 
full actuality of what 1 am in poealbility and my effort to mould and 
fashion the world in conformity with the ideal is, from another point 
of view, the ceaseless endeavour on my part to actually Se what I 
potentially am. That I can realise the Ideal in the world Is possible 
because it is the ultimate truth of the world itself. 

That the self is a free cause Is directly involved in the moral 
consciousness. As a natural being, the actions of man are as 
strictly determined by their motives as the phenomena of the outer 
world determine each other in accordance with the law of causality. 
But the moral consciousneas reveals to iiim that ho ia more than the 
series of inner states and has the power of self-determination. The 
moral law peremptorily orders me to rise above the chain of phenomena 
and to be deturmined in all my actions by the idea of the world as fully 
conformed to the conscLousnesa of self. To act according to the moral 
law, then, is to try to make the self the determining principle of the 
world, to establish its ascendattcy over nature and to make nature the 
instrument of its self-realisation. To conquer nature both within and 
without is the absolute requirement of practical reason, and the moral 
law formulates this reqairement. 

In order fully to understand the meaning of all this, it Is necessary 
to recall the distinction which Kant makes between the empirical 
and the Intelligible character of a thing. The changing states of an 
object related to each other as cause and effect aro the phenomenal 
expression of iti Intelligihlo essence which is their determining ground. 
The /rce caasality of tho noumenon accounts for its e.rpression in 
tho time series and is not to be eon founded with the law of caitimtiit/ 
which binds together phenomena. This diatlnction. which in the Critique 
of Pure Reason remains a merely problematic coneept. is proved to be 
valid by the consciousness which man has as a moral being that hi a voca¬ 
tion is to make tho self the ruling principle of the world and not to be 
determined by the objects which surround him as thev arc determined 
by each other. That for which a possibility was left open in the Critiqn£ 
of Pure Reason is, through the moral consciousness, established as an 
undeniable truth in the Critique of Practical Reason. If we attribute our 
actions to ourselves, it Is bocause we, as noumemd beings, belong to the 
intelligihle world of which the phenomenal world ia the outer eiprossioo. 
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The moral law expresses the requirement of reason that the phonomenal 
self should be subordinated to And determined by the DOumenal self. 
As empirlcral beings, we are conscious of the moral law as absolutely 
binding on m, but it is the law which emanates from our own real nelf 
and as finch is sdf impos^d^ It is the law of the autonomy of the 
Homo nouwieuoa and we become conscious of it as binding on us when 
W 0 contemplate it from the point of view of the H&mo phenomi^non. 
The demand of reason that all our actions as phenomenal beings mu$t 
conform to the autonomy of the pure sell is the categorical imperative. 

"Every rational being/' says Kant, ^ reckons hJmsolf qua in- 
tdligonce a^ belonging to the world of understanding and it is simply 
as efficient cause belonging to that world that he calls his causality a 
wilL On the other side he Is also conscioua of himself aa a part of the 
world of sense in which his actions which are mere appearances of that 
eausaUry are displayed; we cannot, however, discern Iioav they are 
possible from this causality which vre do not know ; but iristead of that 
these actions as belonging to the sensible world must be vhiwed as 
determined by other phenomena, namelyj^ desires and inclinations. 
If, thprefore. I were only a member of the world of iindorstanding, 
then all my aotiona would perfectly conForm to the prineiple of autono¬ 
my oE the pure will, if I Avcrc only a part of the world of sense they 
would necessarily be assumed to conform wholly to the uatural law of 
d?Aircs and indmations, in other word^, to th^ heteronomy of nature 
(The former would rest on morality as the suprome princLpIei the latter 
on happiness). Since however die world of understanding contains the 
foundation of the. tmrhl of conscquiutly of ii& lams ^Ifo^ and 

accordingly gives the law to my will {which belongs wboUy to the 
world of uadoretanding ) directly, and must be conceived as doing so, 
it follows that, although on the one side I must regard myself as a 
being belonging to the world of sense, jet on the other ^ide I mu at 
recognise myself as subject as an intelligence to the law of the world of 
understanding, i»e+ to reason p which contains this law in the idea of 
freedom, and therefore as subject to the autonomy of the will : 
eonaequently I must regard the laws of the world of understanding as 
imperatives for me, and the actions which conform to them as duties 
(Kant's Theory of Ethics, Abbott'^ Trans., p, 73). 

Man, as a part of nature^ stands in a relation of reciprocity 
with other finite objects- He acts upon them and is acted upon by 
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them in return. Desires and impulses are awkhened in the mind by 
eicternat objeote which issue in iictions directed towards the objects 
for the gtatihoation of them. Such actions Kant calls heteronomous, 
hecanae they are caused by deairca and impulses exactly as an external 
event is caused by another and cannot, therefore, be referred to the 
self as noumenoD. The motive of such actions is pleasure. But, in 
virtue of his intelligible character, man stands above the series of natural 
phenomena and belongs to the supersensible world. The acts per¬ 
formed by him as an intelligible beiag are therefore independent of 
particuhiT motives ari.sing from his sensuous nature. They are due to 
the self-determination of the will and are consequently freo. In the 
fact that man is an animal and a rational being at one and the same 
time, we find the true explanation of moral obligation. Our animal 
nature constantly drags UH doum from the lofty ground which we ought 
to occupy as rational beings, but reason never ceases to remind us of 
our high position and calling and to demand from us that in all that we 
do, we should be guided by its pure light and not intiuenced by sense. 
Hence the conflict in our nature of which the categorical imperative is 
the expression. If we were pure rational beings, our will would be 
determined by nothing but itself and would therefore be perfectly holy 
will and -if we were mere animals we would not be capable of morality 
at all. “What makes categorical imperatives possible,” says Kant, 
“is this, that the idea of freedom makes me a member of an intelli¬ 
gible world, in consequence of which if I were nothing else all my actions 
would always conform to the autonomy of the will; hut as I at the 
same time intuite mysplf as a member of the world of sense, they 
oug/ii so to conform, and this categorical "ought" implies a synthetic 
o priori proposition, inasmuch aa besides my will as affected by sen¬ 
sible desires there is added farther the idea of the same will but as 
belonging to the world of the anderstanding pure ami practical of itself, 
which oontains the supreme condition according to Beaaon of the former 
will" (op. cit., pp. 73-74 ), The distinction between the Ramo nou- 
taenon and the Homo phenomenon explains for Kant the possibility of 
man’s freedom, in apite of his being a part of nature, and of the 
categorical imperative. 

Freedom, we thus sec, involves two things. Negatively, it consists 
in resicting the solicitations of sense and, positively, in the will willing 
itself. In so far as we succeod in over-riding passion and in being 
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guided by tlie idea of the pure gelf ii5 cad, wi> are free. The moral law 
rests upoQ freedom or rather is the esprea$lon of freedom, for^ to be 
iRoral is to be absolutely self-deternaiued. The validity of the idea of 
freedorap howeYerj is for us pmved by the catcgorloal imperatiYe, though^ 
logieally^ the former la not posterior t(i the latter* From the categorical 
imperative I learn that I am free. If 1 feel that 1 ought to do a thing, it 
neccssarilj' follows that 1 have the power to do it, “Thou onghtest 
therefore thou eanst/* Though the idea of freedom ia inseparably bouud 
up with the moral law, Kant telle us that we are unable to give any 
l^ositive account of it, or to aay in what it consists. To cis:plain a thing 
IS to refer it to the cause which determines it in the context of ex¬ 
perience and such an explanation is obviously impossible of the principle 
which lies beyond the mundm and to which the category of 

Causality is inapplicable, “Keason would overstep all its bounds if it 
undertook to explain how freedom is passible. For we can explain 
nothing but that which wc can reduou to laws^ the object of which can 
be given in some pnesible eKpcricnec, But freedom is a mere idea^ the 
objective reality of which can in no wise be shown aecording to laws of 
nature, and consequently not in any poasible experience; and for this 
reason it can never be comprehended or understood^ bcoau^ we cannot 
support it by any example or analogy. Where determination according 
to laws of nature ocasos, there all explanation ceases abo (op. cit., 
p. 79), Blit though exj^naiian of freedom is imposaible, the defenoe 
of it is possible^ Those who discover contradiotiou in tho id-^a of free¬ 
dom persist in considering man as appearance only and do not perceive 
that ** behind the apjwaranees there must also lie at their root ( al¬ 
though hidden) the things-in-them^lvcs, and that wo cannot expeot 
the laws of those to be the j^ame as those that govern their appeamnoes ” 
(op. cit., p. SO)* 

Wc arc now pr^epared to understand the meaning of Kant's dictum 
that the only thing absolutely good is the good will* By “good will 
we arc to understand the will which wills itself and is not inSuenced by 
anything extraneous^ to itself. Will is with Kant reason in its practical 
aspect and the good will, therefore, is only a wither name for the free 
causality of reason^ the activity of reason which is determined only by 
reason. Opposed to autonomou:* action is the heteroiiomous ac¬ 
tion whioh is determined by extraneous motives which, according to 
Kant, all fall under the principles of sclf-Iovo, An action is moral only 
B IS 
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in flo far as it is aiitononioDs or dst^rniincd hy tbe idea of self as end* 
Wo do not call a man good because he^ by bis actions, prodiiccfi 
oonscquencea beneficial to himself or to others^ because be poaaeasea 
various advantages with which fortune baa favoured him or because be 
possesses such desirable qualities m firmness of purpose^ moderation or 
self control. It is possible to have all these and yet to be a bad man, 
for they oan all be used for evil ends* A man is good simply because 
his will is good, no matter whether owing to unfavourable external 
circumstances or other causes tbe good will produces any result or not. 
if we ask in what the eesence of the good will consiata, Kant's answer 
is that it is will determined solely by respect for the moral law or the 
Law which calls upon ub to bo self-determined in all our actions. 
Any act^ in short, which is done not from duty but out of regard for 
other considerations, whatever the value of these may be, is not good. 
If, for example, overpowered by the feeling of compassion I save the 
life of a drowning man, I, no doubts act in a very pmi&eworthy manner, 
but my action is not moral. The same act done from duty, without, 
it may be, a trace of the compassionate feeling, would be moral. 
Duty must be done for duty's sake. Judged by this criterion, we can 
easily see that those actions, which really conform to duty bot tn which 
men have no direct inclination and are done from a selfish motive, are 
not moral. We do not call a trader good, boeauBc in conformity with 
the maxim *' houcBty is the beat policy ” he dcMia not cheat bis 
customers. It ia more difficult to determine the moral quality of 
those actions in which duty and inelinatiou go together. For example, 
it is a duty to maintain oue"fl life, and in addition every one hae a 
direct inclination to do so. But on this account the often anxious car^ 
whioh most men take for it has no intrinsic worthy and their maxim 
has no moral support. They preserve their life as dtiiy requires^ no 
doubt, but not duty r^uirea. On the other hand, if adversity 

and helpless sorrow have completely taken away the reUsh for life, if 
the unfortunate one^ strong in mind^ indignant at his fate rather than 
desponding or dejected, wishes for death, and yet preserves hie life 
without loving it, not from inclination or fear, but from duty, then his 
maxim has moral worth'* (op. cit., p. 14), 

An action, then, in order to have moral worth, must be done from 
duty. That worth docs not lie in the purpose which is to be attained 
by it, but in the maxim by which it is det-ermined. The results 
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of cannot give to them my moral value whatever, “ Id what 

then/^ asks Kant, can their worth lie, if it is not to oonaist in the 
will and in reference to its expected effect It,'^ he aimwerB^ 

"cannot lie anywhere but in the principle 0 / tke ipiil without regard to 
the enda which can he attained by the action^ For the will ataiida 
between its a priori principle, which ia forma! ^ and ita a posteriori 
spring, which h material, as between two roads, and. as it must be 
determined by something it follows that it must be determined by the 
formal prineiple of volition when an action is done from dutv, in which 
case every material principle has been withdrawn from it" (op, cit., 
p. 16 }, 

What IS the formal prineiple by which an action;, in order to be 
moral, must bo detenuined T Kant's answer is that it is that I am 
never to act otherwise than 00 that f could also will that my maxim 
should become a universal law.” If, in so far as an action is good, it 
cannot bo determined by any particular motive^ the only test of its 
morality nnist be its consistency with itself wiien universalised. "Act so 
that the maxim of thy will can always at the same time hold good as a 
principle of universal legislation." Judging an action by this criterion^ 
we can easily see whether it Is morally gned or not^ Plaoe yourself in 
the position of an impartial observer and ask whetber an act which 
you are inclined to do can be done by everybody in similar circum^ 
stancesp A man, for example, is so overwhelmed with misfortunes^ that 
he becomes Aveaiy of life and feals inelincd to commit suicide. If every 
ono tormented by the blows and buffets of fortune were to put an end 
to his own life, the very instinct of self-preservation would be the 
means of sclf-deatruction and this is a oontradietlon. Another finds 
himself compelled by eirenrastances to borrow money. He knows that 
he carmot get the money be wants unless he stoutly proixiiaes to repay 
it within a fixed period and he also secs that it is altogether beyond his 
power to do so. Is he, for his own advantage, to make the promise ? 
Let him ask how it would be if aU men, under similar circumstances^ 
acted similarly and ho will see that protnise itself would be impossible 
if eveiy one made it with the intention of not keeping it. We thus see 
that principles of action which contradict theraselves when uni verbalised 
arc inconsistent with the moral law. But, besides such principles, there 
are others which can conceivably be universal laws of nature, though 
no rational being can will that they should be so. For iuBtance^ a man 
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findfl that he has talents which might make him useful in many respects 
if only he took pains to cuttivate them. He asks whether it is coDBiBteut 
with duty to neglect hia natural capacities and to dovoto hiniflelf to 
pleasure. He acea then that a eyatem of nature could indeed 
smbsist with ench a universal law although men (like the South Sea 
ialandere) should let their talents rust, and resolve to devote their livea 
metely to idlenesj^, amusement and propagation of their species^ in a 
word, to enjoyment, but he cannot pasaibly will that this should be a 
nniversal law of nature or be implanted in us as aneb hy a natural instinct, 
For, as a rational being, he necessarily wills that liis faculties be deveb 
' opedj since they serve hitn^ and have been given him for all eoits of 
possible purposes,The duties, the universal non-performance of 
which results in contradiction, Kant calls duties of perfect obligation: 
while those the performance of which all rational beings must wHl, but 
the neglect of which might be nuivcrsal, he calls duties of Imperfect 
obligation. 

The formula tliat we should eo act that the maxim of our will may 
becomo a uiiiversal law docs not express the full meaning of Kant, 
though it furnishes us with a criterion by Tvhioh we can judge onr ac¬ 
tions. For, in KanFs view, the essence of moral actions is that by means 
of them the self is feaUsed as an end In Itaelf, The ultimate unity of all 
things^ which theoretical reason seeks but docs not attain, becomes the 
cud at the attainment of which practical reason directly aims. In 
other words, the world conformed to the unity of self-coDsclousness, or 
Belbccncioiisucss realised in the differences of the world, is the idea! by 
which moral actions are detenninedH Tim activities which^ so to speak, 
do not radiate from the centre of our being in order to bring all 
things within the circle of its influence are bctcronomouB and are the 
very reverse of moral. The moral law, therefore, is not adequately 
formulated unless it bringe out that a moral action la not merely that 
which does not contradict itself if it ia univerfialised. but that %vhich 
is consist eat with the end of self ^realisation. Hence it is that Kant 
finds it necessary to lay down the second formula for the moral law 
which is aa follows ^So act as to treat humanity whether in yuur 
own pereon or in that of any other, in every case as an end withah 
never as means odly.’^ This formula substitutes eousistency with self 
for self-conaLsteucy as the moral standard, and such a standard is the 
standard of the end and not of mere law. The law^ that is to say^ t$ 
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subordinated to the end. This end is tho self, not the individual self 
but the universal ^elf of humanity of whieh all particular individu^ 
ab are organic elements, Ln all our acts, in so far as we are moral 
beings, we aro to endeavour to further the interests of humanity as 
am end in itself and never to treat any man as mere means to an 
end which is not pro:cimatoly or ultimately his own end. In the 
comraon end of humanity every individual partieipates and to act 
in conformity with the second formula is^ therefore, to impose prin¬ 
ciples of action upon oneself which are of universai validity. If 
my end as a rational being is the eommon cud of all rational beings^ 
then whatever principles of action are obligatory on me as necessary 
to the attainment of tixis end are obligatory on them also. And such 
principles of action are not only obligatory on mo but are my oum 
principles of action, because the end is my end, and in being my prin¬ 
ciples of action, they are equally the principles of action of my fettow- 
bejngSj, for what is my end is also ;Aeir end. This idea finds expn?ssioit 
in Kant's third formula for the moral law. It is as follows ;—** Act in 
conformity with tho idee that the will of every rational being is a 
unlversaUy legislative wLlL” In it he rises to the conception of what 
he calls the kingdom of eads^ a community of rational beings Avorking out 
their common destiny in mutual service and fellowship with each other. 

The conception of every rational being as one which must consider 
itself 03 giving in all the maxims of ite will universal laws, bo os to judge 
itself and its actions from tliis point of view — thb oonoeption leads to 
another i^-hich depends on it and ie very fruitful^ namely^ that of a 
kingdom, of ends/^ " By a kingdom,"" Kant explains, ** I understand 
the union of difierent rational beings in a system by common laws/" 
The kingdom of ends ia a union of rational beings hold together 
by universal laAts of which their rational nature ia the source* So to 
act as to realise this kingdom or^ in more homely language ^ to try to 
realise the kingdom of God on earth, is the true ethieal end and it is 
this end Avhich Kant really has in view in spite of the formal deSmtion 
he give^^ of the moral law* Ho doe& notp of course , realise the full 
dgnificance of bis conception of the kingdom of ench and makes it 
practically meaningless by declaring that it is only a regulative ideal 
and is not capable of being represented by us except on the inadequate 
analogy of n kingdom of nature governed by universal laws. Never¬ 
theless, he distinctly suggests that man is a moral being only as he is a 
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me mber of the kingdom of endfi and contribute^s to its realiaation by means 
of his aetiona. A rational being belongs as a m^ber to the kingdom 
of enda when, although giving universal laws in it, he is abo himself 
subject to laws. He belongs to it mt^ereign when, ivhik giving 
laws, he Lb not subject to the will of any other* A rational being 
must always regard himself as giving laws either as member or as 
sovereign in the kingdom of ends which is rendered posaihle by the 
freedom of will. Morality consists in the roferenoe of all action to the 
legislation which alone can render a kingdom of ends possible ” (op. 
cit, p. S2). 

A prominent feature of Kant^s ethical theory^ aa we have already 
Beenj^ ia his conception of man as at onee autonomous and subject to 
the law of cansality. Our particular desires determine our relations as 
objects to other objects in the experienced worlds hut as s^ECis of 
knowledge, we are self-determining beings and, as such^ seek to bring 
the sensible w^orld into conformity with reason. Hence, the moral end 
is self-reBlisatiou or the realisation of a world fully conformed to the 
self. In the effort to realise this end^ heweveCp we cannot go beyond 
onrselvcfl and must make the meraJ law the sole motive of action. 
Reason must will reason, selbactivity must be independent of particu¬ 
lar motives and yet by this means^ without going ont of itself, the self 
must be regarded as capable of bringing all things into harmony with 
itself. How is this possible ? How can it be conceived 1 How caij 
nature remain nature and yet be the revelation of spirit ? Kant^s 
solution of the problem is that though the realisation of the moral la^v 
means the conformity of nature with it, such conformity is to us un¬ 
intelligible. If the natural world were also the intelligible world, the 
difficnlt-y would ranish and wc should see how nature is in harmony with 
spirit. Butj according to Kant, nature ruled by necessity, is the very 
opposite of spirit whose essence is freedom* Nevertheless, the demand of 
reason is that through its own activity nature should be brought into 
conformity with it- But can we eeek to attain an end which we are 
unable even to represent 1 Kant^a answer is that though no scMma 
of the world conformed to the moral law is possible^ we can neverthe¬ 
less regard nature govomed by universal laws ivs a type of the realised 
moral law* Tho only legitimate motive of action for rational beings is 
the moral law, btit to realise the monil law is to make the world con^^ 
form tfO tbo kingdom of ends. We cannot^ indeed, represent the world 
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la time and m determined in accordance wjfch the ideal, but in 

order to assist practical reasoiiT *t in allowable to uae fcbe system of 
the world of eertac aa the tppe of a auperaensible $yetem of things/" 

Can the natural desires of man ^ essentially at variance with reasonj 
be perfectly subordinated to and reconciled with it ? The categorical 
imperative implies the possibility of our being able to attain perfect 
virtue and yet it would seem that the law^ of reason cannot be the sole 
liiotiTO of sensuous beings like ns- We cannot relax the severity of the 
moral law and suppose that our duty is to try to conform to it only to 
the extent to which it is possible to do so in a world like this. On the 
other hand^ it does not seem that absolute holiness is an attainable 
ideal in this Ufe* In Kant’s view^ the solutiqn of the antinomy is that 
Avfi can only gradually approximate to the conformity of our sensuous 
nature with the moral law for which endless time is necessary. The 
perfect accordance of w'LU wdth the moral law^ is AoIincAs* a perfection 
iif which no rational being of the sensible world la capable at any 
moment of his existence, Sincp nevertheless it is required as practi- 
callv necessjtry it can only be found in a pr&gr^^^i^ ta in/fTifttiiw 
towards diat perfect accordance, and on the principles of pure practical 
reason it is necessary to asijiime such a practical progress as the real 
object of our w'ilL Now this endless progress is only possible on the 
supposition of an cndless^ duration of the existence and personality of 
the same rational lieing (which is called the immortality of the soul) ^ 
(op. cit., p. 21BJ. For beings like us, the possibility of the attainment 
of holine^ or of pt-iffectlj realising the moral law' rests npon the postn- 
I ale of the i minor tality of the f^ouL 

To be perfectly autonoinous in our act ions, to w'ill nothing but the 
reaiiRation of the moral law' out of respect for that Hw is^ no doubt, the 
chief good, but it is not the complete good. The mmmum or 

the perfect good implies the addition of happiness to goodness. This 
rucans the conformity of the whole course of nature to the realisation 
of the self as end. The moral Isw\ as w'S have aeen» requires uft by our 
Own free activity to make the world >conform to the self or rather to 
tlie kingdom of endsj but as the laws of nature ate opposed to the law 
of freedom, the attainment of this end does not depend on us. Our 
part ends with our willing the good. But if the good will is not to be 
fruitlessp if the conformity of nature w ith the moral law is not to be an 
idle dreamy w^e must |>os 5 iiilate that there is a power not ourselves that 
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tnake^ for the combination of liappinof^ irith virttie^ the agreemoiit of 
natoro ^vith the moral will. The idea of goodoesa neither contains nor 
ia Qoritained in the idea of happinosB^ Tho gOEjd man is he who is free 
and self-cjetermioed and docs not allow piiseion to inBuence his aetiom. 
Hnt Huch a man ia not necesaarily happy^ For happiness ie the con¬ 
dition of a rational being in the world ^vith whom goe^ accord-- 

ing to h %3 wish and will; it teste, therefore^ on the harinoDy of physioal 
nature with his whole end, and likewise with the oBsentlal determining 
principle of his wilU" Virtue and happiness arc not capable of being 
derived from each other. To reduce the former to the latter waa the 
error of the Epicureans and to reduce the latter to the former that of 
the Stoics* But, nevertheless, in the svmMum happiness must 

be combined with virtue. For^ the moral law which commands us to 
tnonld and fashion nature according to reason becomes meaningless 
unless we have a gnaTantee that with virtue, the will to realise the 
kingdom of ends, which alone is in ourpoTver, wlU be joined happiness 
or the conformity of nature to the moral will. Siicli a guarantee we 
have in the e^riatence of a cause of all nature, distinct from nature 
itself and containing the principle of the exact harmony of happiness 
with morality/" In short, the postulate of the possibility of the realisa¬ 
tion of the smnmum bonum is the existence of Qocl, who in the long run 
makes men happy according to their deserts. Men must do duty for 
duty’s sake and not desire happiness, hut tJicre is a God who never 
fails, if not in this world, in the eternal world, to make his dutiful 
children happy . " Morality is not properly the doctrine how we should 

make ourselves happy, hut how we should become of happiness. 

It is only wlien religion is added that there alao comes in the hope of 
participating some day in. happiness in proportion as we have endcav- 
oiired to be not unworthy of if (op. cit,, p. 227>. 

Kant is careful to tell uh that belief in the esistenee of God, which 
is a requirement of thfl moral conseiousness, is not itself a duty. Nor 
is the existence of God the of moral obligation. Nothing hut 

the moral law itself ean he the basis of obligation. To make the exist¬ 
ence of God the juatifieatioi]i of the moral life is to destroy the purity of 
the moral motive. 

The fundamental error uf Kant to which his difHeultles and incon- 
EequencGs are all traoenble is the sharp line of division which he draw's 
between nature and spirit, fn the Critigut of Pure Reason, he solves 
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third and fourth antinomies by distingnishiag the free eauaahty of 
the self from the necei^sity of nature, the phenotnena of which are cson- 
neetod with each other in aocordanoe with the principles of causality 
and reciprocity. He argues that the active subject which is not itself a 
pbenomenon and, therefore * not subject to the law of causality may 
nevertheless be the source of phenomena subject to unvarying natural 
laws, but he does not perceive that the necessity which finds its ulti¬ 
mate explanation in freedom cannot be neeeesitj'' pure and simple, but 
must be reinterpreted by the freedom in which it is gre-unded- TSatnm, 
-1.6 a connected aystem of things^ is possible only in relation to the 
unity of the self. This Kant clearly seas and inculcates. But he con¬ 
ceives of the relation between the ^elf and nature as a purely negative 
relation and does not realiae that the negative relation ie only a phase 
of a deeper relation which is positive. If nature and spirit have mean- 
ing in and through their opposition to each other, it is because they 
aro the correlated factors of a unity which comprehends and transcends 
them« The natural order is related to the self because it is the 
shn of the self. Sensible abject^, iiidiasolubiy linked with each other, 
presuppciso a spiritual unity revealed in them, and if wc view the neces¬ 
sary order of nature in the light of its inner principle, w^e shall sec that 
necessity Is only the mask of freedom or, to pot the matter otherwise, 
the truth of necessity Is freedom. Wlicn from an Incomplete view of a 
thing we pass on to a more adequate coneoptlon of it, the new insight 
gained is not simply added to the old idea but transforms and rcconsti^ 
tutes the latter. When reason forces us to go hnyood nature to its 
indwelling principle, spirit, we must perceive, if we arc not to stultify 
ourselves, that nacure is only an element in the Ufe of spirit and not an 
independent reality existing side by side with it. In the world of time 
and space It is spirit that Is revealed and the laws of nature, so inexor¬ 
able, so inviolable, are only the modes of activity of a self-determlmng 
spirit. 

The distinction which Kant makes between the noumenal self and 
the phenomenal self is otily a special application of his general principle 
criticised above. The self, he regards as pure reason tn wlueh all sen¬ 
suous clement is foreign, and the free aetlvity cl reason, therefore, can 
in no way be influenced by passiom In so far as man possiesaes a 
sensuous nature, he is a mere animal and a part of the physical worlds 
and it is in virtue of his rationality that he is a free being and capable 
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uf filing above the limitations of hia finUtide, It is true that mau is 
both finite and inHalte, rational and irrational, but it does not follow 
from this that he is a composite being one half of whom i» pure reason 
and the other half mere animal. He i$ not like the monsters of Greek 
mythology^ a grotesque combmation of iacompatlble elements. Reason 
in him includes within itself all the sen^uou!! elements of his nature^ 
transmutes them and makes them the means of its own expression. 
Passions and feeUngs cannot come into contact with reason without 
being transformed by it. They* as oomponent elemente of our self* 
eortscious nature, are not alien to it^ but contribute to its life as the 
means of its self-expresaion. Just as in the order of nature spirit is 
revealed, so in oar actions determined by particulur motives, the self 
is realised. The noumenal self of Kant, divorced from desires and 
feelingsj is only an abstract aniversal and therefore unreal. The uni¬ 
versal, in order to be real, must be expressed in the particular and the 
self which does not find expression in the particular contents of con- 
eciousnese is a jneaningleas abstraction. To be determined by particu¬ 
lar motives in our actions is^ thereforc^ not to lose freedom. In each 
motive the univergatity of the self is particularised and it m only as 
thus particuiRriwfi that the self is an individual The universal self 
is expressed in each detemiination of it by an object, but is not cx- 
liausted in it. It, therefore, goes beyond it tu other detertninations 
in which it is equally manifested. It is in the ayatematic totaliiv of 
tlie particular contents of consciousneas referred to their objects that 
the self ia revealed. The mfue integrated and organised the contents 
of the mind are, the more cnoiplete is the self that is realtsied in them. 
What the unified system of the external world is to the spirit im- 
manent in it, that the varied contents of the mind organised into a 
whole are to the self which imderlies them and is their principle of 
unity. In the particniar motives by which actions are determined, it 
the self that is expressed and in being determiruxi by them it is 
determined by itself. Freedom, therefore, does not eonsislj ns Kant 
supposes, in annulling passion and in will willing itself. It does not 
mean absence of dotermination, but aelf*determination. Will willing 
iteelf is an ahaurdity. Unlcw something particular is willed nothing is 
willrf at all, The false separation of the universal will from particular 
motives gives ri&a to the dilemma in which the alternatives are the 
liberty of indifierence or empty freedom on the one side and the fatal 
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determination of the will by Hubiective inclinntions on the other. But 
tho antinomy is Folved when it is perceived that the universality of 
the ^elf'conscioiia will has tneanJng only as it is specified in its deter- 
iiii nations, namely * the particular desires and their object*. The self 
moved to action by particutaf objects of desire is indeed determined 
but is self-determined. 

Self-realisation^ we thus seCj does not consist in the attainment of 
a life of pure reason from which passion is exclndedt but iit the estab- 
lisbment of the anpremacy of tho self over nature or in bringing nature 
into conformity with the self, which is possible only by means of actions 
determined by definite end*. But the self which we thna seek to 
realise is not tho individual self ^ or^ to be more accurate^ the realisation 
of the individnal self ia rendered poHsible by a universal principle whiob 
is manifested in the life of the individual and which brings it into 
organic conneetion with other individuals and determines its relations 
to thcm+ In the individnal the universal is particnlariscd. A mere 
indlvidiLiai is a* much an abstraction as the abstract univorsalr The 
true universal is the organic unity of the inilividuals tlirough whose 
mutually complementary aptitudes, capacities and activities it is real¬ 
ised. As the actions of the iudividual arc reduced to a eystem through 
their reference to the common self, so the individuals themselves are 
gathered up into the colleotivo unity of society to the life of which they 
contribute by their separate and distinctiYC activilie* and fn>m which 
they derive all the reality and worth they possess. As the cells have 
no being apart from the organs of which they are the constituent ele¬ 
ments, so tlie individually have no existence apart from the social union 
of which they ate members. Tho ond of the individual is not different 
from the cimimcit end of society any more than the vitality of a limb 
is different from the vitality of tho body to which it belongs. For the 
individual to sc-ck to attain his end is, therefore, to seek to realise the 
common end of humanity^ This is the idea which underlies Kant h 
conception of the kingdom of ends. The kingdom of ends i* simply the 
organic unity of rational beings and to realise it is the true ethical end. 
Kant^s formula, so act as to treat humanity whether in your own 
person or in that of any other in every case as an end, never as mecana 
only*^ virtually amounts to an admission of thi-s truths But, unfortu¬ 
nately, he regards tho idea of the kingdom of ends as a regulative idea 
oniy incapable of being represented by uh* This i* due to his pre- 
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ception of the aegAttre relatioD of the uniToml to the pArtioulara and 
the consequent isolation of the individuals from each other. But the 
true nniTeraal, as we have seen, is not independent of the particulars. 
It manifests itself in the particulars and ao connects them with each 
other as to constitute an orgauio whole. Starting with the idea of the 
opposition of the universal to the particular, Hant nevertheless manages 
to rise to the conception of the kingdooi of ends. But as such a con¬ 
ception Is incompatible with the negative relation of the universal to 
the particular, he Is forced to say that it is only a regulative idea. The 
real solution of the difficulty is to be serious with the idea of the king¬ 
dom of ends and to give up the false tlieory of the abstract universal. 
So far from the kingdom of ends being incapable of being reprcaenterl 
by UB. we have it actually before us in the social union of men. Society 
is precisely “the union of different rational beings in a Bystem by 
common laws/’ which, according to Kant, the kingdom of ends is, 
Man IS a moral being only as he is a member of a community in the 
life of which he participates and to which he is subordinated. 

Now the conception of man as a constituent clement of the social 
t^rganism, apart from which he has no existence as a rational being, 
necessitates the rejection of the view which opposes the universal law 
of morality to the various particular laws that define the relations of 
the individuals to each other in a community. The partionkr laws ape 
apecijfcofmas of the universal law- and are the contents of which the 
latter is the form. In an organic whole, the relation of a part to the 
whole is inconceivable apart from the relations of the parts to each other 
and the relations of the parts to each other are unthinkable apart from 
their relation to tho whole. So the definite duties of men, which the 
laws of society and the state formulate, flow from the moral law which 
expresses the relation of man as a particular being to his universal 
nature and that universal nature is an empty abstraetion unlesa it is 
concretely embodied in the laws, institutions, customs and usages of 
society. As a social being man is not isolated fTom his fellows alone 
with the moral law, but realises the moral law in discharging the duties 
of his station. The subjective law of morality. In short, is the soul of 
which the outer orgatiiaation of society is the body. As subject of 
knowledge, 1 am universal and one with the spiritual principle, presup¬ 
posed in the existence of the world and there is nothing which can 
limit me or is external to me, but the other side of this verv universal- 
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ity of my self is that I am a parti&uLar b&ing standing in definite 
r&lationq to other particular beingii. I am uni¥eT??Rl only by being 
particular or^ what is the same thing, in toy iodividnality the iiniTCrsal 
and the particular meet. The laws and institutians which limit me as 
a particular being are the caEpression of my uniTreraal self and when 
I rise to the standpoint of the nniveraal, I perceiTe that they are 
more truly me than my private The outer law has its source 

and justification in the inner law and the inner law finds its content in 
the outer law. Kant's failure to perceive this truth necessarily leads 
him to set op a dualiem between the moral law and the particular laws 
and the consequenc-e is that the moral law becomes an empty universal 
from which it is impossible to deduce anything particulnr. When we 
ask what we, as finite beings placed in the circumstances in which we 
find ourselves, must do in order to bo moral, Kant i& unable to give us 
any help except pomting to the abstract moral law^ but out of a merely 
forma] law nothing particular can be derivaJ, We reach the abstract 
imiversa! hy ncgatiitg everything particular and to try to get the 
partiouiar out of it is to reverse the process by which it is reached, 
which is absurd. Unless you reduce the particular law to an efement 
of the total system of fife in which the univfirsal law of morality is 
realised, you can only alternate between the univeraal and the particu¬ 
lar, reaching the former by denying the latter and reinstating tho 
latter by setting aside tho former. Failing to get particolar principlca 
c| action out of an abstract hivr\ all that Kant is able to do is to 
provide us with the means of testing them. That is wrong the maxim 
of which cannot bo universalised without contradiction. But^ as Hegel 
urges with great force, the contradiction has in all cases a prc&uppost- 
tion. An immoral act Ls contradictory because it is inconsistent with 
the maintenance of the order on which social life rests, Univeraal 
lying, universal stealing, universdl suicide etc.j arc contradictoiy to the 
necessary conditions of the social existence of human beings. Would 
universal stealing be self contradictory without the riglifea of property 
which it denies or universal lying without the maintenance of truth 
which our relations with our fellow-beings require ? To make non- 
contradJctloh the test of moral actions is to affirm indirectly the social 
character of the moral life* 

A conMquence which follows from Kant^s first formula for the 
moral law is that while some maxims of action are rejected aa in- 
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consistent with it, otberfi in their naked particularity are raised to the 
dignity of an absolute principle. But how can there be several rules 
of action r/irA absolute? The of the particular moral laws is 

inconsistent with their claim to aniTersal validity. No single law can 
be of universal application, for it has no meaning without the special 
conditions and circumstances on which it depends, Particular moral 
laws necessarily come into conflict with each other, if they axe regarded 
as uncomiirionatly valid. To treat particular Gommandments as 
universal and without exception is to make the special ends of life tfj 
which they relate co-extensIve with life itself. The universal principle 
of morality must no doubt partioularisc itself and thereby give rise to 
many special laws of action, but no such law can be elevated into the 
rank of the universal principle itself. Unless we refer to the social 
organism, all maxims of action can without contradiction be imiversa]- 
tsed. On the other hand, view'cd os a mode of realisation of the 
ethico'social life, no special moral law is capable of taking the place 
of the universal law'. In the conception of the kingdom of ends held 
together by a system of common laws, Kant, os we have seen, provides 
us with the means of escape from the awka*ard consequences of his 
first formula, but be does not understand the full significance of his 
own fruitful conception. The kingdom of ends is the social organisa¬ 
tion and in the laws which define the rights and duties of its constitu¬ 
ent individuals, the universal principle of morality is embodied. Of 
course, the kingdom of ends is only an ideal, in the sense that no 
actual social organisation really is what it ought'to bo. But this does 
not justify us in supposing that the kingdom of ends is soraething 
other than human society. Just aa an organism, be it never bo un¬ 
healthy, is still an organism, so a community of men, in spite of its 
defects and shortcomings, ts a kingdom of ends. 

The discrepancy between what is and what ought to be, between 
the actual constitution of society and its ideal order is the source of 
moral obligation. It is the Bonscionsness which the individual has of 
bia subordination to his own higher self as embodied in the social 
organism and of the impulHc to rise above the present level of achieve¬ 
ments. Social order is never possible without social progtoBS, As an 
organism must live in order to grow and must grow in order to live 
so society, foe the sake of order itself, must constantly change for the 
better. It cannot stand still but must cither recede or advance tend 
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towards disint^igratioD or higher iategration and eTOlation. The 
tendeney to progress whLoh a healthy society is never without is repre¬ 
sented hy the sense of obligation of the individual. Of course, the 
idea] of progress may be miatnkeii, but the desire for higher achieve¬ 
ment and progress is of the very essence of obligation. There are 
people* no donbt, wboae senpe of obligation to maintain the existing 
order is very keen and who have searcely any s&eal for progress. But a 
partial justification of such an attitude is possible only becau^ order 
is the basis of progress and to work for the mamtanance of order is to 
contribute to a necessary dement of progress. There can be no sucJi 
thing as obligation to remain exactly as we are except to counteract 
dderioraiion and this, relatively to deterinration, w progress. Obliga¬ 
tion, io short, is anothor name for the neceasit}^ of progri?ss. It haa 
no meaning either for a perfect being for whom there is no pTogreas, 
or for the beast incapable of it- Man^ eo far as we know, is the only 
being upon whom the burden is laid of ever progressing towards the 
far-off goal of perfection and it is so bacause he is both animal and 
mtionai, finite and infinite. The ideal self constantly demands realisa¬ 
tion^ but it is never fully realised. This is why duty or the categorical 
imporativo is the characteristic mark of human life. To seek to rise 
above duty^ as Kant truly says, is moral fanaticism. His miatako is 
not to insist upon its paramount significance for ns, but to suppose 
that it arises from the opposition of abstraet reason to passion. Duty, 
no doubt, involves the opposition of the ideal and the rcal^ but it is the 
opposition of whole to whole and not of a mere part to another part. 
Human life, how'ever imperfect it may be, is always a complete whole. 
The difference between the more perfect and the less perfect stages 
of its development is like the differenco between the seed and 
the plant. The seed is a whole quite os much as the plant. So 
human life^ as ii/e, is always a whole, though progress means its 
movement towards a richer and a more harmonious whole. The error 
of Kant is that ho doubly disintegrates man, first by isolating him from 
society and then by dividing him into sense and reason and conceives 
of duty as arising from the opposition of the rational self to the animal 
self* This mbtake is rectified when we perceive that human life is a 
wholej a unity which is manifested in the differences of its sensuotis 
nature and in the activities determined by particular ends and forms an 
oiement of a larger whole, namely, the social organism, and that moral 
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ubiigadon is the call ivhieh the in dividual feels of raising the society to 
which he belongs, and as a part of it himadf, to a higher plane. This 
he can do by contributing by moans of his aotiritica to its order and 
progress. Duty is founded not upon the apposition of one element of 
life to annther, but on the opposition of the higher ideal of social life to 
the actually existing form of it. 

The progress of society is ordinarily a silent and impereeptiblo 
process and does not imply sudden and sweeping ehanges. As the 
growth of a living body is furthered by the nonual and never-ceasing 
functional activities of its members, so social development is effected 
through the individuals faithfully performing the duties of their stations. 
But in the evolution of society there occur times when important trans¬ 
formations of its ideal and organiaation, characterised more or less by 
unrest and distnrbancesj take place exactly as certain periods of physi¬ 
cal growth are marked by symptoms of iil-health. These are ages when 
old traditions and customs lose their binding force and individuals seek 
to emancipate themselves from the social yoke and strike out new paths 
for tbemselvee. Men begin to regard themselves as S4^lf-subsistent and 
independent of the tics which hold them together. The social bonds 
appear to be purely arbitrary rc-strainta on the liberty of the individual 
and to reduce them to a minimum comes to be regarded as the aim 
which the best of men ought to set before themselves. Such individual¬ 
ism flonmhes when the old ideal fails to satisfy tho human mind and 
society has not yet been fashioned in accordance with the new ideas 
which are in the air. It is the lever that raises society from a lower to 
a higher plane. It is this individuali-^tic spirit that finds expression in 
the ethical view that man is a law and an end to himself. When the 
laws and institutions of society tend to be stereotyped and cease to 
adequately embody the ever-growing moral ideal, the choicest spirits of 
the time, for whom the ideal is not an empty vision, withdraw into 
theroaelves and seek to regulate their lives by an inner law to which the 
outer law does not correspond. The ethical theory of Kant- represents 
an attitude of this kind. It emphasises the opposition of the inner 
spirit to the outer law. But true morality cannot be merely subjective. 
It must be both subjective and objective. It oonaiats in the regulation 
of life by a social standard, because in the eustoms and ordinations of 
society the inner law Is concretely realiaed. It is possible, however to 
forget the inner spring of customary morality and to mie the outer 
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laws the ehaina of the spirit. Against thiH bondage of the mind, the 
Kantian ethic* rightly enter* an emphatic protest. But it erre in ignor¬ 
ing the objective side of mortality. If conforming to merely OKtemal 
law is glavory of the apirit, determination by an inner law which ha* no 
objective content is a perfectly empty freedom* Kant"* ethJoal theory 
b founded upon the individualistie spirit which arii^s fioin time to time 
in the history of the world when existing social forms become insuffi¬ 
cient and helps the transition towards the development of the higher 
social consciousness. 

In hi» moral proof of the csiatence of Giod^ founded upon the neces¬ 
sity of the synthesis of happiness with virtue^ Kont^ in effect^ over- 
comes the dualism of nature and spirit which is so prominent a feature 
of the Critique of Practical Peason. The involves the 

combination of virtue with happiness, but inasmuch as virtue consists 
in the determination of will by pure reason and happiness in the con¬ 
formity of the course of the world to the will, it follows that the syn¬ 
thesis of virtue and happiness means the agreement of nature with reason^ 
According to Kant, euch a synthesis must he external, for there ts no 
natural and necessary connection between happine** and virtue, and he 
attributes it to God as a er machtnar It is true that virtue and 

happiness are not capable of being reduced to each other, but it does 
not follow from this that they are externally combined. Wc can con¬ 
ceive of thorn as correlated elements of the aummum h&n^m which mutu¬ 
ally imply each other and this ia the concltision to which Kant^s own 
reasoning leads. If God combines happiness in due proportion with 
virtue^ it i$ because he so regulates nature as to make it conform to the 
rational will and to aay this is to affirm that nature is in perfect harmony 
with the Divine Will or, what comes to the same things is the expression 
of that will. In other words^ in the unity of the Divine self, wo have 
the principle to which tlie diSeronop* of nature arc reduced or, in God^ 
the durnmum bonum ta actually realised. What, from our point of view, 
is an ideal to be attained is a reality eternally complete. This is the 
real truth of the Kantian doctrine. God b the guarantee of the possi¬ 
bility of realising the summum boitum, not because he extemaJly com¬ 
bine* happinea^ with virtue, hub because He is the summum to 

the realisatiDn of w^hioh in our lives our ethical will is directed. In so 
far as will to bring nature into harmony with the kingdom of end« 
OP to realise the kingdom of ends in the world, our will is the revelation 
B 19 
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ia US of tKc Divine Will and the course of the world, however much it 
may seem to be at variance with it, cannot ultimately resist it. The 
very antagonism of the natural world to the rational will is the mciuis 
through which the ultimate triumph of the latter is secured. The ideal 
can be realised because it is the ultimate reality. The eonsciousneas of 
self under the moral law involves the consciousness of God, for what 
the moral law commands ns to do is to effect a perfect reconciliation of 
nature with spirit, and such a reconciliation we have in God, The 
forces of nature that appear to hinder the realisation of the moral will 
most ultimately be subordinated to it, because wo are members of a 
world which, rightly interpreted, is seen to be the manifestation of 
reason. In a world which has its being in reason, nothing can finally 
resist the realisation of a life deter mined by reason. 

In this conviction we find the proof, if proof of it can be found at 
all, of immortality, We, in so far as we are moral beings, seek to 
realise the kingdom of God on earth, but at every step we are thwarted 
arid discomfited and oven the best of us may sometimes doubt whether 
the ta.sk wa have undertaken is capable of achievement. The virtuous 
do not always prosper and the wicked often flourish like the green bay 
tree. The noblest ideals fail and the most ignoble schemes succeed. 
But if we are right in believing that nothing can ultimately resist the 
moral will, because morality is the nature of things, the tragic failures 
of good men and the slowness of the world to move towanla truth and 
righteousness are surely good reasous for hoping that behind the veil 
the picture is different and the problem of Job solved. The reasons 
however, on which Kant bases his faith in immortality do not really 
justify it. If reaiton is fundamentally opposed to passion, it is dilfieult 
to see how the latter can be brought into harmony with the former and 
how eternity itself can be sufficient for the successful accomplishment 
of an impossible task which cannot even begin. There is no reason to 
believe that what cannot be done in this life will be done In another 
life. 

In his classification of duties and virtues, Kant adopts the usual 
distinction of duties to self and duties to others. Duties to God are 
excluded because oar relation to God is not aualogous to the relation of 
one man to another. All duties are duties to God, for the will of God 
is one with the moral law. The duties to self and to others all follow 
from the two ends which every one ought to have. These ore one’s own 
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perfection and the happiom of otKere* We eannot make our own 
Irappuieas and the perfection of others our duties* it is the natural 
inoUnation of man to seek for happiness and what is done under the 
prompting of nature caunot be a duty. Nor it is possible for us to try 
to make others perfect^ for perfection consista in men choosing and 
carrying out their ends for themselves and this is obviously a task in 
the performance of which they mnat rely on themselves, 

Kant divides the duties to self into duties to ourselves as having 
an animal nature and duties to ourselves as rational beings* Each of 
these ia further sub-divided into negative and positive duties* The 
negative duties to ourselves os animals who are also rational beinge are 
to avoid the vices of auieide, unnatural seusuat indulgence and im¬ 
moderate fondness for the pleasures of the table* These duties arise 
from the necessity of man's preserving his physical existence as a means 
to his existence as a moral being* Kant admits that though to make 
ourselves happy is not a duty still it may he necessary to do something 
to further our own happiness, becomes without a certain amount of 
woU-being we are not able to do our duty* The negative duties to seif 
as a rational beiug are to abstain from the vices of lying, avarice and 
false humility. The man who lies is utterly wanting in dignity and has 
even less worth than a mere thing. Avarice is the subjection of our¬ 
selves to worldly goods and is the enslavement of the soul ^ while false 
humility consists m forgetting that however humble a man may be, 
he, as a person, is of priceless worth. No maUp therefore, ought to 
cringe before his fellovrjJ, as if he were a more instrument to carty out 
their purposes and did not possess an independent life of his own, ** He 
who makes himself ^ worm ought not to complain, if he is trampled 
upon/' The positive duties of man to himself are to develop his physi¬ 
cal powers and to cultivatR his intellectual and moral faculties* 

As regards duties to others, Kant divides them into those which 
are accompanied by love and those which are accompanied by respect. 
The former have for their maxim benevolence and consist in wdl doing* 
Their different forms are beneficence, gratitude and sympathy. The 
performance of these duties gives rise to an obligation on fchc part of 
others. In endeavouring to promote the happinesa of others p however, 
what we must consider m not so much their own oonception of happi¬ 
ng, which may he mistaken, but their real weU-being. Bespeet for 
others is the duty of limiting our self-estimation by regard to the dig- 
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nity of humanity in their porsons. Pride, evihspcakiiig and ^ililngnei^ 
to mock and insult are the vioes oppof^od to respect for humanity. 

The only criticism which need be made on Kfint^a classification of 
duties ia that it rests on an individual] a tic conception of life which is 
not tenable in view of the organic relation of man to society- We can 
no more separate an individual from his fellows than we can isolate a 
limb from the body to which it belongs. The self-consciousncaa of the 
individual, as a moral being, is mediated by the consciousness of his 
membership of a community and to cut him off ftom his social relations 
is to make him lose the essential olements of his manhood. In the 
ethical relations of lifc^ a universal principle is manifestedi a principle 
which holds together the particular individuals, allots tn each of them 
his special sphere of rights and duties and thereby makes them the 
means of its own realisation. The self-surrender of the individual is 
not to other individuals, but to the universal of which the social organ- 
ism is the expression. The essence of the moral life is that it consists 
in the surrender on the part of man of his natural self and m hia win¬ 
ning by this means a larger self w'hich is universal True self-sacrifice 
is the surrender of aU to the universal life of society which gives back 
lo each his individual lifcj sanctified, and changed into an organ of 
As sharers in the social life, men are permeated and possessed 
by a universal spirit which makes use of the special aptitudes and 
talents of each for the purpose of realising some particular function 
noccsaaiy to the completeness of the social organism. In the pheno- 
menon of social life, we see a universal principle that realities itself hv 
going out of itself to the particular lives of the individuals and by 
bringing them back to its own unity. Society is not a collection of 
individimls : it is the aubstance, the presuppotsition of them. 

If all this ia true, it is impossShb to draw a line between duties to 
eeU and duties to others. All duties arc duties to eociety; but as 
society ie not an abstraction but an organic unity of indivIdualB, duties 
to it are at once* from different points of view, duties to self and duties 
to others. In serving society I serve myself, for the life of society Is 
my own higbet life and to cany out the purposes of society is also to 
render service to others, for apart from society they have no being and 
whotever contributes to its order and progress contributes to their true 
wdl-being. And, finally, duties to society are duties to God if they are 
done with the coosciou^ness that* as a member of the universal organism 
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I, by my maral deeds, take part in the realisation of God*B purpose in 
the world. If morality touched with emotion is not religion, it is 
certainly morality transOgured by the eonseiouaness that even I, a 
mere speck in the universe, am indispensable in God's world and that 
through my datiea and virtues God works out HLa own ioBcrutabte 
plan. 
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The railroad and the steanisliip bavo of late greatly bridged the 
eaomoufl diBtaneea between the difierent parts of the world* and have 
made possible the cheap^ oasy, arid quick tran&miHaloii of goods and 
intelligence from one part to the other, London—and even New 
York—^may probably be sooner reached from Cnletitta now tlian Benares 
in the pre-raihoad epoch. The facilities of modem transport and 
communicatiDD are so great and have become so indispenaable that 
one could not bo rightly blamed if one should think that the distant 
parts of such a vast country ^ India—not to speak of the whole world- 
warp entirely isolated, having little or no interoourao with one another^ 
either in the matenal or in the cultyml arts of life^ before the era of 
the steamsliip and the railway. But it is now a commonplace of his^ 
tory that, from time immeniorial, India carried on a continuous and 
extensive commercial (and even colonialJ intercourse with China and 
Japan on one side, and Western As^ia, Africa^ and Europe on the other* 
In order to send out vessels fully Uulen with cargoes, the celebrated ports 
of ancient and mediaeval India had necessarily to depend chiefly on 
inland stations for vain a hie merchandise; and it would not he wrong 
to suppose that the facilities of intemal transport and cornmniiicatien 
must^ therefore^ have becn^ at least^ as adequate—-according to the 
prevailing notions and practices of those times—^as to give vent to a 
continuous stream of goods from the important centres of trade and 
industry to the se^^port towns and keep up that flourishing atat# of 
international traffic* which was at once a source of immense wealth to 
her* and an object of wonder to the outside world. It is the object of 
this paper briefly to enc|uire into the nature and extend of the system 
of land transport and the methods of travel, in vogue in Mediaeval 
India, roughly from the llth to the ISth century A.D.* 

* Thu aubji^t of n-<uuport by tbmJ^h W iijiportAnt in cDan&etlon with a 

country like w ontajdy^ rhe of thiia piper *ndi will be iroatud at iuo^th on 
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Of the chief essentiala to land transport are :—(1) suitable roads 
and bridges; (2) suitable carts and other means of conveyance; and 
(3) animal carriers (before the era of steam power). Of these the 
second and the third are of comparatively little importance in that 
they have not beem serious obstacles to the development of transport 
and have not greatly taxed human ingenuity and endeavour in any 
part of the world. The animals were Nature’s gift, and man's skill 
was exercised only so far as to break them to his nse. The diflScolty 
of locomotive wagons was overcome once for all as soon as the wheeled 
carriage was invented. The greatest difficulty lay, howover, with the 
roads and bridges, which were no man’s property and therefore per¬ 
haps often rrecived less attention. They required a great deal of 
technical knowledge for eonstmetion, a constant supervision for main¬ 
tenance, and a considerably largo amount of capital outlay for their 
building as well as upkeep. These technical and financial difficulties 
were indecrl almoat rnsuperahJe, until a wealthy individual, or a cor- 
P«»ratc organisation, firivate or public, shouldered the financial burden 
and knowledge was sufficiently developed to grapple with the problems 
of civil ongincoring. 

Carts and Coachts. 

From time immemorial to the commencement of the railways, 
carta and pack-animals were tiie principal means of land transport in 
all parts of India. These carts were the forerunners of the modem 
bullock-carts, and were suitable mainly for goods transport. Some 
improvements and inventions in carts and coaches are said to have 
been made by Akhar, who, according to Abul Fail, invented an 
extraordinary carriage, which haa proved a source of much comfort for 
various people. When this carriage is used for travelling, or for carry¬ 
ing loads, it may be employed for grinding corn. His Majesty also 
invented a large cart, which is drawn by one elephant. It is made 
sufficiently large so as to hold several bath-rooms, and thus serves 
m a travelling bath, ft is also easily drawn by cattle.” There were 
also “finely built carriages,” according to Ahul Fazl, which were 
called bahats, and could carry several people. Those were of two 
kinds:—(1) chtUridar, or covered earriages. having four or more poles 
to support tlie chattar, or umbrella. They were probably the precursors 
of the modern elka and the tonga, to be found in such large numbers 
in the upper Province*, and (2) those without a covering. These car- 
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riagea^ lik^* the carta^ were usually drawn by oxen. There were also 
carriages^ that were drawn by and were known aa ly’tirr&flAai?** 

English coachea were introduced into India by Sir Thontas Roe in 
the early part of the 17th century* Amongst hia preflenta to tho Em¬ 
peror daliangir one waa a coach, the cost of whieh in England was what 
waa then Elai.l U. Although the coach was scorned by the grand 
Mogul as little and poor/' not befitting the present from a monarch ^ 
and was not used till it was so rccona true ted and transformed with rich 
gold and silk stuff that Roe knew it not but by the cover it 
“gave mtich content for the form and for a model ; and several others 
wci'c made like ifc^ there being amongat them (Indians) moat ourions 
artificers, who are the best apes for imitation in the world, and will 
make any new thing by a pattern/The^^e coaches do not appear, 
however, to have come into general usc.f 

The ox, the buffalo^ and the camel were the usual beasts of burden, 
and the drawers of vehicles in the mediaeval ^leriod. Horses were 
rare, and were scarcely usefl either for riding or for carriage. These 
were chiefly imported in large numbers from Arabia, Persia and Tartary, 
and many of these perished on their w ay* They were neceBsarily vory 
dear and w'cre therefore meant only for the wealthy* The Venetian 
traveller Marco Polo, who visited India about the year 1290 AJD., 
while Gpaaking about the considerable amount of horse trade on tbe 
Malabar Coast, observes ; “ Her© are no horses bred,’ ^ and that they are 
imported from Arabia and Peraia in large nunibcra. Some of them 
cost more than lOL^ marks of silver, a mark being ec^ua] to £2.4^. of 
modern Engliah rnoney ; they cost more than £220, or Rs. 3,300.^ The 
Russian traveller Nikitin (S 470 A.DJ says : ** Horsea are not bom in 

* ^ (Blaotunanu And JajnetV^a traii!9lAtii3a}, voL I, p|5. 160 nnd S7S. Thd 

■ch^ridar wa^ t|i4 fndiAn Conch so oElfll jUltHind. to by EtirC[>0iWI trOiVullfifft, Ifc liaxi only 
two whetahi. * • HvBy have aLw, l*r tfftVflilins, fiiiia.ll+ vory light earrings, which can Cdatoili 
two pciriionA; but usially oiud travola aluo^i, in ordor to be moro consfwtablis"—Tavomiir 
(od. Balij, 1,44. 9ea also P. BttUa Valle, [. ^1; ¥ulot' Mnudy, II. ISO; ilhiatration 
No. 12, Pj^^ec. HI, 157^53. 

t ey Sir t. iioti, i, a7. MS; 11*320* 322. 347. JrkhtOkglf* «L 

Elliot^ VI, 347, 

I Fom--who 4 l«d ooADh$n/^ «ayd Pryor* hem atv nopa^ nnlijte »in« few the Eiiropo 
fUnfehfl^tH hav***—Efliri indis ^zfid od. CroolcOp III* IfiS. See aJeo TAVoruior* 1,44, 
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that country (India), but oxen and buffaloes; and these are u^ed for 
riding, conveying gooda^ and every other purpose*” * In Iiia deserip- 
tion of the return of the Mogul army from Burhanpur to Agra m 1032^ 
which consisted of a great number of elephants, camels^ carta, coachea 
ddli^, etc., Peter Mundy notices only two of the king's 20 

coaches being drawn by KecJiees or Kachis —horses from Cutob being 
known by that name—the rest being drawn by oxeUpf The celebrated 
French traveller Tavernier (1640-67 A.D.) also did not find horses 
employed in caravans or journeys^ ^'all being carried there on oxen or 
by waggon. , ., * If any merchant takes a hor$c from Persia he only 
does it for show^ and to have him led by hand, or in order to sell him 
advantageously to aome noble.” The Great MoguPs horses coat, in 
Tavernier's oatiraation^ from Rs.6^000 to Rs.20,0004 horse was 

mainly usod, it seems, for military purposes, Le. for the cavalry. 
J>r. Fryer (1072-81) also refers to the very high price of horses, the 
beat Arab or Persian horse costing from £100 to over £3^000, and the 
absence of pack-horses in India, so that even the Bombay Governor's 
coach was drawn by oxen.^ The very high price of the horse and the 
considerable profits that were being made by the horse dealers led to 
the careful breeding of horses in several parts of India; and Emperor 
Akbar, in consideration of their "‘great importance in the three bran¬ 
ches of the government," took special care to improve the native 
breeds in his dominion. He also strictly prohibited the exportation of 
horses from Hindustan; and, on account of the large profits of the 
horse dealers, levied a tax, varying from Rs. 2 to Rs* 3, on each hor^ 
imported from abroad* The country-bred horses, however, generallyj, 
fell short in strength and size, as well as in their performance. The 
Ijeat horses were bred in Cntdi, "being equal to Arabs," In Akbar^& 
time, the price of the horse varied from fiOO mohura to 2 Rupees*”|| 
V^ery fine Arab horses were also bred in the Bari Doab, bot\ifeen the 
Beas and the Ravee, in the 17th century; but their price ivas very 
high, some of them coming up to Rs. 10^000 or R3.15,0{)().T Thus 
notwithstanding the considerable import of horj^es from abroad and 

• India iPi fAd Fifi^tnih (7entur\^ (Hak. Soc. PubL), p 10. 

t Tnxiwlf fl/ F*r<r VoL IT, p. IBJ, 

t T&v 0 miflr, I* S9, 3SS. I Fryer, I, 

II 132 IT.,21S. 234 I rnohuf = Brt. 10, Ain, 1. 32. 

^ Kfiulatmu^t-Tawarith (Iflas 2 Jadu Math ^arkiir^fl India of Auran^dt^ 
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tbe ejctensive breeding at home, horee traneport was almMt entirely 
absent in mediaeval f ndia. 

The 03 Cj the buffalo, and the camel svere thus the only tinportant 
tarrieTfl, Buffaloes and oxen were need in all parts ; oameU, generally 
in Rajputana, Sind and the Punjab. Camels were besides the only 
beasts of burden that were employed in the carav&n trade to Western 
and Central Asia. All these animals not only drew carts and coaches 
and carried goods on their backs, but also often formed tbe principal 
means of conveyance for the general mass of the people. We have 
already referred to the testimony of Nikitin to this effect, A ferw 
more evidences may be quoted here. According to the 
(composed between the 10th and tbe Urth centuries A.D.), "tbe price 
of the bull ... with anffieient strength, which can carry burdens and 
can walk fast ., , , is 00 pal as or Rb, 4S0. ”* Referring to tbe h^h 
esteem in which the os is held by the Hindus, Nicolo de Conti, the 
Venetian traveller, who' visited India in the year H20 A.D., say a ; 
“ The Indians use tho ox os a beast of burthen .. .which they consider 
it a great crime to kill or eat, as being of all the most useful to man. t 
Caesar Frederick, another Italian traveller, who visited India during 
A.D. l663-ft9, says: " To go from Vijaynagar to Goa, a distance of 
eight days’ joamoy in summer, I bought me two bullocks, one of 
them to ride on, and the other to carry my victuals and provision, for 
in that country men ride on lmllcc:kjs.*’J According to the English 
merchant Edward Terry (lfil6 A.D,), only ‘*The inferior sorts of 
people ride on oxen, horses, mules, camels or dromedaries,” S Bullock¬ 
riding may have been usual with tbe poorer classes of the people, as it 
sometimes is even down to the present day in some remote parts of 
the country ; but it is difficult to understand bow the inferior sorts of 
people could ride on horses, when they were ao scarce, and why horse 
riding should have been considered disreputable among the upper 
classes. It is probable, if we should accept Terry’s view as correct, 
that horse riding, not being very popular with the Indians —as it is 
not to the present day — was, in Terry’s time, an object of despise- 
among the more well-to-do when they could travel in the more oom- 


* .S'ub'iinlfll, Prof, Beaoy Kumir gorkiu’s trUMtation, p. ItS- 
t intfitt itt thi FiflettUh CenfHry, p, 
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fort&ble and cunveDiPut ‘Sukfa^san* or tkfl pal&nquin, of which wc 
shall speak later. 

Abul Fazl gives the following interesting iDformattoD aboat the o\ 
and the cow : " Throughout the happy regions of Hindustan, the cow 
is considered auspicious, and hold in great veneration; for by means of 
this animal, tillage is carried on, the sustenance of life is rendered 
possible^ and the table of the inhabitant is filled with milk, butter¬ 
milk, and butter. It is capable of carrying burdens and drawing 
wheeled carriages. .. Though every part of tho empire produces cattle 
of various kinds, those of Qujrat are the besh Sometimes a pair ot 
them are sold at 100 mohurs. They will travel 80 kos [120 miles] in 
24 hours, and surpass even swift horses ... The usual price is 20 aud 
lOmohurs .., Tlie cows give upwards of half a mon of milk .,. His 
Majesty once bought a pair of cows for two lacs of ddma [S,00(> 
Rupees],* 

Regarding the speed of the oxen, we further find in Pietro della 
ValJe, the Italian traveller (1023 A.D.), tlmt they “ run and gallop, like 
horses,'’ and while drawing carts and coaches, being ** beset with many 
tufts, Of tassels, and abundance of bells at their necks. ..when they run 
or gallop, through the streets, they are heard at a sufficient distance, 
and make a brave sbow/’t Taverniet abo obser\'^es that in India, 
" oxen take the place of horses ... These o.'ten allow themselves to be 
driven like our horses.” For a pair of oxen to draw his carriage, 
Tavernier paid ” very neatly GOO Rupees. The reader need not be 
aatonisited at this price, for there arc some of them which are strong, 
and make journeys iMting fiO days, at 12 or 16 leagues a day and 
always at the tTot.”t Fryer (1672-81) observea: “These [bullocks] 
not only pluck up their heels apace, but are taught to amble, they often 
riding on them.”§ According to the Khuktsai (1096 A.D.), tho oxen of 
Cutch were famous for their graceful motion and swift pace. In U&if 
A day they could travel 50 kos; and a pair of these beautiful oxen cost 
more than 500 Rupees.]] 

Camela were also in great abundance in India, specially in 
Rajputana, Gujrat and Sind, where they were chiBSy bred. According 
to the Sitkraniti, the good camel can go 30 yojanas (l&O miles) in one 

• I. HS-4B. t DoUa Valla, i, 21. 
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day; and iti? pdc^e is 10l> si Ivor palaa or Rh* 800— thf? price of the 
ordinary eameb being that of the buffalo, i.p., RrS, 56 or 6+.* From 
the .4yfieii we learn that From the onfiourageinent given by 

His Majestyp there are now bred in Hindustan eamele that excel those 
of Turan and Iran/' that though they are bred in many places, “near 
the province of Cuteh^ are great immberSp and very line. But in SJncL 
Ls the greatest abundance; in bo much that many an inhabitant of 
those parts is master of 10,000 camela and upwards ” ; that the price of 
the earuel ranged frtJni 2 to 12 luohura according to its quality; and 
finally that it could carry a load of as much a^s 10 matinds without 
much difficulty 

Roads, Bridges, and Rest-houses. 

Roabs. 

The importance of inland communication was early i’ccognised by 
the Hindus, and special provision was niade^ at least as early as the 
Mauiym p^eriodj for the construction and maintenance of the high¬ 
ways. { One of the priiicipat duties of a prince, according to the 
Sukramii^ was to see that proper facilities were nialutained for land as 
ivell as water transport. This is sufficiently ttugges ted in the foil owing 
advice: '' Bridges should be constmeted over river??. There sliould also 
be boats and water conveyances for crossing the rivers. Roads are to 
be provided with bndges;”^ The SukraniU furtlier lays down some 
voiy' important rules and regulations regarding the construction and 
maiiiieuancc of the highway, which clearly indicate that the principles 
of road-making were fairly well understood in the days of the Sukra 
authors, and that due regard was had to matters of sanitatioii and the 
comforts and eonveniencoB of travel* After enjoining the coustructlon 
of rujamargas (15 to 30 cubits wide) and mi5r^ {10 cubits wdde), with 
pidyas or “foot-paths” (3 cubits wide), in the town and the country, 
the iSakranift observes j “ The roada are to be made like th& back of a 
tortoise (i.e. high in the middle) and provided with bridges* And the 
road should be provided with drains on both sides for the passage of 
water * . * The Kiiiga should have the roads repaired every- year with 

* .Vyteofiifi. p. 140. Sb 0 bIijo Muiidy {II. wlio Bays that the c™l^ will 
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gravels by men wbo have been sued against or imprisoucd."* With 
the advent of the Muhammadans and the foundation of a Muhamma¬ 
dan Empire in Kortbern India, rootls began to be laid in the difTerent 
parts of tbc country connecting the principal cities Avith one another 
chiedy for military purposes. In Southern India, -vhere river commimi- 
cation could be little developed, internal trade a*aa always mostly 
carried on by land. It was this land transport which furnished the 
sea-porta with the prmcipal articles of merchandise, which were sent 
out in fleets cf merchant vessels to the diOerent parts of the world, and 
enabled them to attain that state of splendour and prosperity which 
has been attested to by the numerons foreign travellers who visited 
S. India during the mediaeval period. The remarks of the African 
traveller, Ibn Batuta (ISi! A.D.), and the Venetian, Nieolo de Conti 
(1420 A.D.), regarding the wealtli of the southern parts deserve in this 
connection special mention. Of Calient, ‘ a noble emporium for all 
India,* says I bn Batuta, that among others, very large Chinese junks, 
which employed as many as 1,000 men, visited this maritime city, and 
that the merchants were so very wealthy that “ one of them can pur¬ 
chase the whole freightage of such vessels as put m here, and fit out 
others like them,”t Of South India in general observes Ckmti: " Tlie 
inhabitants have most sumptuons buildings, elegant habitations, and 
handsome furniture ,,,, The men are extremely hamane, and the mer¬ 
chants very rich, so much so that some will cany on their buftine^ in 
forty of their own ships, each of which is valued at fifty thousand gold 
pieces.”^ 

Though India had mode considerable progress in architectural en¬ 
gineering and the various chemical and industrial arts in the past the 
principles of scientific road-making seem to have been little known in 
the country—save perhaps what has already been said about the Sukra 
authors—05 in other parts of the world during the mediaeval period 
before the work of MacAdam in England in the early vears of the ] 9th 
century. It was not however along the ordinary village tracts that 
land communication between the distant parts of the country was 
generally carried, on. That high roads were constructed and niointained 
between the Imperial and Provincial cities, which served the means not 
only of military but also of economic transport, is sufficiently clear 

* 5ui7anM, pp. 34-3S. t Bstule, Lae'e IranvktiQe, p. 172. 
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from the work of tUo Indian rulers of the period under review. Sher 
Shah io rightly considered, as will be shown latefj to be the greatest 
builder of highways and the promulgator of numerous bcneticent laws 
for the welfare of both his Hindu and Muhammadan subjects j but he 
was not indeed the earliest in the field so far as at least the question of 
land routes is concerned, Ghyasuddin Balban the most 

energetic and capable ruler of the Slave Dynasty, ia said to have 
cleared the jungles and forests over a large tract of the country, built 
roads and fortresses, and suppressed brigandage.* I bn Batuta, in 1341 
A.D., found the highways shaded by trees, with resting houses and 
weUs at regular intervals along a great part of the coast of Malabar, 
then under the Hindus.t And the great Chola Emperors of tlie South 
were reputed, long before the time of the African traveller, to have 
taken considerable interest in the matter of inland communication, and 
spent large sums of money on roads and irrigation channels. Regard¬ 
ing the roads in the Chola Kmpire (900-1300 A.D.}, which extended, 
at the height of its glory, along the entire coast of the Coromandel, 
obaerves Krishnaswamy Aiyaugai;—“We have ample evidence of the 
eountrv's having been traversed by grand trunk roads. That armies 
could march to Kottaru near Cape Comorin at the one end, and the 
banks of the Mahanadi, if not the Ganges, at the ether end of the 
peninsula, and that trade was carried on largely by means of ‘ vessels ’ 
and * vehicles * arc enough to prove their oristeticc. If more proof be 
needed we have it in the fact that Kulottunga planted agricultural 
colonies * along the road to Kottaru ’ , and in the references in some 
of the inscriptions to roads of si sty-four spans, etc,”* Tho Emperor 
Eiroz Tughlak (1351-B8) aUo was a great builder of works of public 
utility. '• His reign,” saj-s Elphinstone. “ though not brilliant in other 
respects, was distinguished lor the enlightened spirit of his regulations, 
and the extent and utility of his public works.” He was the builder 
of the famous Jumna Canal. He is further credited with the following 
public works, for the maintenanoc of which lands were assigned :— 
50 dams across rivers, to promote irrigation; 40 mosques, 30 colleges, 
100 caravausarais, 30 reservoirs for irrigation, 100 hospitals, 100 public 
baths, 160 bridges — besides many other edifices for pleasure or oma- 

* Elphipatoa#, Sithtrif fl/ India (0th Bclitiaa), p, 373. 
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ment.* But tlie Muhammadan ruler in India since Muham¬ 

mad Ghori conquered the country waa Shet Shah (1540-45), who, 
amidst his constant activity in the field, during hia short reign, brunght 
his foriitoriea into the highest order, and laid the fciundations of those 
beneficent laws, which found their way into the enlightened ndminis- 
trotive measures of Akbar, and still form the fundamental bases of the 
principles of the Indian Government. The ' benign * Emperor is said 
to have established borse-posta, and eonstrnctod high roads, thrnughont 
the land, planted with trees, and provided with wells, and mrai^ at 
every two kos — the most important of which were; the one from 
Sunargaon in Bengal to Rhotas in the Punjab — known aa tlie ‘ Bad- 

shahi Road ’ and the precursor of the modem great Trunk Road_, 

the other from Agra to Buthanpur, and the third from Agra to Jodh¬ 
pur and Chitor-t In Akbar’s reign, we are told by Abul FazI, the 
Khaibar Pass was " made easily practicable for wheeled conveyance *’ 
by the Emperor s command,^ Besides these imperial highwava, roada 
were also constructed in the provinces, connecting the principal eities 
with one another, as for instance, in Bengal, the great Trunk Road 
from Chittagong to Mymensing tn'd Xoakhali, Cotnilla and Dacca, and 
the one from Rajshahi to Rungpur tnd Bogra, and extending to the 
sooth probably aa faros the Sunderbons by way of Malda and Mnrshida- 
bad.§ Centuries before the advent of the Muhammadans into their 
territories, the native rulers of Assam had maintained extensive roods 
thronghout the length and breadth of their kingdom, as for instance, 
the KAm&li .Alli, running 350 miles between Cooch Behar and ??arain- 
pur, and the Tengrai Raj Alii, running over 400 miles between Rung- 
pur and Nomrup, some of which are still in use in paTts.|| In the South, 
Tipu Saltan is considered to have been the greatest of the road-builders 
in the 18th century. In this connection observes the .S^ajeni District 
Gazetteers '‘The British were not the first read-makers in India. 
Tipii’s road-engineering was of no mean order.” The Sultan built 
many roads throughout his dominions, the most notable of them being 
^ (1) That from the left bank of the Cavery to Hosur and Dharma- 
puri Taluks, a portion of which " would even now be fit for a carriage 

• ElphinstoiM, PL 403 FiriihO credit* Firo* nlU) ao Iwa than S45 nuhlie watI™ 
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ro^ aJid (3) The Datidu Onl Of the * Army Road^* fpopi KHshiiogirt 
to Badl'Kofca.* 

The principal highways were also measured and marked with 
fax? poat^ to iadloate the distance and point ont the different roads. 
During the reign of Emperor Babar^ the Agra-Kabul road was measured, 
and towers were erected “at every ninth Kuroh (cir, 18 Akbar 

erected stone pillars Vat overy cose end ^ from Agra to Ajmere^ which 
waa hia favourite abode, being a charming place of residence^ and a 
convenient oentre for operations in Rajpiibatia4 The ^rroat road from 
F^engal to the Punjab was also thus marked with kos pDsts«§ 

Great care seems to have been taken for the maiDtenance of the 
Badshahi Road and its long avenue of trees^ which was fairly wcl! 
preserred down to the close of the sevcnteentli century. It excited 
the admiration and attracted the special notice of most of the European 
travellers who v'isited India during the periods Sir Tbos- Roe observes 
regarding a part of the road, from Agra to Lahore: It Is all a plain 
and the highway planted on both sides with trees like a delicate walk; 
it ifl one of the great works and Avonderg of the world/ ^|| Peter Mnndj 
observes in 1631 : *- The trees arc distant one from the other about 
eight or nine ordinary steps, and the ranks from side to side about 
forty. It is generally known that from Agra there are such ranks of 
trees which reach as far as Lahore , . , and they aay this doth to 

Patna^ done by Jahangir . . . for the eaae of traveUerg and for shade 

in hot weather/Tavernier describes this contlnaona avenue of trees 
as ^ very pleasant to the view/ and farther states that ** throughout 
India the greater port of the roads ore like avenues^ of trees, and those 
which have not trees planted, have at eveiy 500 paces small pieces of 
stone which the inhabitants of the nearest villages arc bound to whiten 
from time to time^ so that the letter carriers can distinguish the road 
on dark and rainy nights.^*** 

The highways as well as the city streets were in the main * fafrefai/ 

they were not paved cither with bricks or stones, although there 


• DwtricS Oo^UtiTf Vol. I, Paii I, p. 234. 
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are a few scattered evidences that there were some which were well- 
paved.* Piefcrci dellft Valle eviaced great disgust that the streets of 
Huoh a * goodly and great a oity ^ as Ahmadabadj although large, fair, 
and straight, were not well-paved^ and were "so dusty that there is 
almost no going a foot^ because the foot sinhs very deep in the ground 
with great dehlement; and the going on hoirac-backj or in a coach is 
likewise very troublesome in regard of the dust/'f 
beautiful city of Goiconda b, According to Tavernier. well built and 
well opened out, and there are many large tine streets in it, but not 
being paved — any more than are those of all the other towns of Persia 
and India — they are full of sand and dust."+ The roads were at 
places so bad and worn out that four * peons ' or * i^ldiers ' were often 
employed by owners of valuable merchandise bo accompany a cart and 
keep it fmm overturning by means of ropea in had places. The pro* 
cess is thufl described by Tavernier: ** Two of them walk on each i^ide 
of the waggon, over which there are two cords passed, and the four 
ends are held by the soldiers so that if the waggon threatens to upset in 
a bad place^ the tw'o soldiers who are on^the oppesite side hold the cords 
tight, and prevent it turning over.^^§ During the rains the condition 
of the roads was necessarily still worse, aa they became in many parts 
full of mire and rendered cart traftic wcU-nigh impraoticable. In the 
dayft of Peter Mundy's travel, the long road from Agra to Patna 
seems, however, to have been preserved in a fairly aatiafactory state of 
repair, as in his laud journey between the two towms during the period 
of the monsoons (Aug. 1632) he mentions only a few places where he 
experienced difficulty in passing with his laden waggons. It was only 
near Ram pur Aphoi and Baraut. within about fifty miles of Allahabad, 
that he had any considerable difficulty due to deep mire so that ever 
and anon one cart or other would be fast/' and the carmen would be 

* Tbfi city fitmtid ta h&vo trton gmiernlly faira^d eltuin. Carabay had vory 
gc»d MtPMt* And squaw*/* iw?ccirdin^ ta B«rb4«A {p. My Tho atrwt* of Sklariabui, FtrgVp 
Are " th« fftimt tha.t I have soon/’ Fredorioic—PnwhM. X, 21, The Kmgdotii ol Gol- 
oonda la ■ tdoflaed wllh good end cleaa rsada." * mettor of grsat relief for aI 1 travoUfiTm 
who ought to give it bonoiir <uid praiH, boiag whAt la it* deoert; Bewray, 1H. LaUcira 
hea Btnwt* * fevir and woH paved/ Flaeh—FurdiM, Iv. Betiara* iiaa paved stroeta. bat 
narrow Bind crooked," MtUldy«. II, 122. ** Thair atTiHits pavad,“ Lov, of Goa^ Fryer, 
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employed in saving some earts from overturning and hauling others 
out of some hole where they stuck fast."* On the whole, a$ obi«irveA 
E]phinstone,t from the earliest Hmdu times to the decline of the 
Mogul empirep the great roads were the objects of much attention to 
the government,” arid It may be fairly presumed that not merely pack 
animals but bulloek carts were in common use for the transport of 
goods and merchandise over a great part of the country. 

Bridget. 

For a continuous and through land communication it is essential 
that rivers and streams should be spanned with bridges^ We have 
already seen how for the removal of these natural barriers to land 
traffic, the anthers of the Sukra cycle enjoined on the kings the duty 
of constructing and maintaining bridges over rivers^ in the interests of 
the staters commerce. We shall here bring together a few evidences 
which go to indicate that the Indians, who had^ as early as the days 
of Asoka^ attained a considerable amount of knowledge and technical 
skill in architectural engineering^ were not slow to apply their ex:peri- 
enee for the purposes of bridge constriictjoti to facilitate eommunlca' 
tion by land^ 

In the eleventh centuryp a massive stone bridge of eighteen arches^ 
over 390 feet of waterway, was built near Cuttack by Matsya Kesarl 
(1034^50 A,B ), of the famous Kesari or Lion Dynasty of Oti^^sa.J 
In his expedition from Gaur to Tibet {cir, 1200 A.D.), Bukhtiyar 
KhUji marched to a phice where from old times a bridge had stood 
over the water having about twenty arches of etonei”§ This great 
stone bridge which waft on the Brahmaputra near Gauhaty was built 
in the Brahmanicat timeSp i.e* before the ninth century and 

was found to be “ in a good state of preservation ” by Major Hannaj 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. |[ BemaiTis of an interesting 
stone bridge have also been found in the Sila Sindurighopa maiuja^ 
said to have been constructed by Bukhtiyar KhOji when he invaded 
Assam at the beginning of the thirteenth century,^*' ^ There is mention 
in the Tabak^H-i-Nasiri (cir. 1250 A.D,) of a great Pul or Embankment 
Lying between Lakhnanti and Lakhnanr (?), a diatance of ten days^ 
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joumej^ to make the roads passable during the rairis when the country 
is inundated,* As has been already obsoired^ Emperor l^noz Tughlak 
(1351-88) 19 mid to ha^e built I5Q bridges. The Gambhir rirer is 
crossed at Chitor by a ■ ' solid bridge of grey UmcstoDe with ten arches^ 
said to have been built in the fourteenth century/The Imp^Tiat 
Gazetteer meutions two old stone bridges in the South, one at Mudbidri^ 
South Cauara^ and the other at Ehatkalj once a flourishing centre of 
trade in North Oanara^ said to hare been buUt by the Jain princess 
Channubhaira Devi (cir. liSO A*D.)4 Ruins of an old stone bridge 
have been found near Vijaynagar, the famoos capital of the ancient 
Hindu kingdom of the same Tinme.§ At Jaunpur^ the Gumti ia crossed 
by a magnideent ” stone bridge^ 654 feet long, built by Munim Khan, 
governor of Akbar, at the end of the shctfr^nth century, said to have 
been completed in three years, at an expense of thirty lacs of 
rupees/^11 At Chaparghata, the Sengur is spanued by a fine stone 
bridge of five arches,^ A little below, the river Riud was crossed by a 
considerable” bridge of stone at Kora Khas.** The Ahom prince 
Pratap Singh (1003-41 A-D.) built a stone bridge over the Darika river, 
and many other wooden bridges throughout his kingdom.ft Masonry 
bridges were also constructed by Rudra Singh (16§6-17H} over the 
Namdang and Dimau rivers. He is also said to have constructed manv 
roads and established an ejcteneive trade with Tibcfc4+ Emperor 
Jahangir (1005-27) crossed the Mahi river in Malwa by a bridge, " pre¬ 
pared in only three days/ * About the construction and strength of thb 
bridge, WahVtxi-i Jahangiri givea the following interesting information 
“ Although in this river there were no boats fit for building bridges, 
and the water waa verj' deep and flowed forcibly, yet through the good 
management of Abu I Hasan Mir Bakhshi, a very strong bridge of 14D 
yards in length and four yards id breadth was prepared in only three 
days. By way of testing ita Btmngtb I ordered one of my largest 
elephants with three other female elephants to be taken, over it. The 
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bridge was ao atroQg that the weight of the mountaindike elephant.^ 
did Slot, shake it m the least/"* Fiiich speaks of a stone bridge of 
eleven krchee, a short way from Delhi^ now known aa the Bara Pul ** 
or the Great Bridge/* built about IGl^ A.D.f In the city of 
Ahtnedabad, Delia Valle A.D^) haw “ a handsome bridge of 

many arches veiy^ well built ; upon which , , . two Indian coaches 

may go abreast/*:^ In Kaahmir, boat bridges were in use from very 
early times — the first ** Great Bridge on the Vitasta being built by 
Pravarasena IT in the Becond century A.D,§ The construction of 
these iKJat bridges is thus described by Bernier, Avho accompanied the 
camp of Aurangzeb in its journey to Kashmir: ** The army crossed 
them [ the rivers] by mean$ of two bridges of boats^ constraoted with 
tolerable skill, and plac^ between two or three hundred paces apart. 
Earth and straw mingled togelher are thrown upon the planking form¬ 
ing the footway to prevent the cattle from slipping/* Over these 
bridges crossed, in Bemieris estimation, between three and four hun¬ 
dred thousand persons, besides f^ome two hundred and fifty thousand 
animals, comprising horses, mntos^ elephants, camels and oxen, with 
goods nnd baggage^ j I Kashmir had also numerous pormanent wooden 
bridges^ “ whose peculiar oonstruction has attracted the notice of all 
modem travellerSp^* none of which may however be traced to a date 
earlier than the Zainda Kadal, one of the seven bridges in Srinagar, 
built in the fifteenth century^ A.D.TJ Bernier notices two ’wooden bridges 
on the Jhelum in Sriaagac.** There were several bridges at or near 
Dacca hnilt in the time of the Muhammadans. Of these the Pagla Pul, 
a fine brick bridge/^ built by Mir Jumla over the Pagla river 
10§fi A.D.)^ the brick bridge half a kos below on the Cadamtali^ and the 
Tuugy Bridge^ a solid structure of masonry and stone work over 
the Balu creek were the principal, especially the first of these^ which 
IB much admired as a There are two great bridges over the 

Sindh rivet at Narwar, once a flouriahing city near Gwalior^ each of 

•ISIIiot, vi, 3^3. 
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whicli originally had eom# twenty-two arches and 1*000 feet of road way i. 
These were built about 1660 A.D.* At Mania, near Dholpur, Tavernier 
saw a very long bridge built of cut stone/^ over the Jajou^ known as 
the Jajou ka Puhf Taveruier aJso notices on the Musi river^ at Bhag- 
nagar or Golconda* ** a grand stone bridge which is scarcely Ipsa beauti¬ 
ful than the Pont Neuf at Paria,”J Fryer refers to two long wooden 
bridges at I^lasuhpatacu, These were built over a sandy maf?3h — one a 
mile long, and the other half a mile long, at the charge of the king of 
Goleonda. Each of thcfle had a gate-house^ and a strong watch at the 
beginning, next the townj Fryer also alludes to a bridge of thirty-six 
arches of stone at Goa. II During the latter part of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth ceuturie^j several bridges were also censtructod by the Eng¬ 
lish East India Company in and around Madras^^ There ivas also a 
fine stone bridge huilt^ at Mnhan town in the modem United Provin¬ 
ces, by Maharaja Nawal Rai, Jlinlster of the Nawab ^afdar Jang, in the 
eighteenth century.** 

The foregoing references to bridges in the various parts of the 
country throughout the mediaeval period are sufficient to indicate that 
the people of Mediaeval India were not unmindful of the advantages of 
easy communication; and it may not probably be wrong to suppose 
that, wherever practicable and neeeasary^ they directed their attention 
to removing the difficulties in land transport-. The undertaking of 
such costly enterprises^ no doubt, depended* in a great measure^ where 
military considerations were not paramount^ on the volume of traffic. 
And though we have not sufficient data on the nature and amount of 
the bridge tolls iu the different localities, the opinion may perhaps be 
hazarded that bridges were usually constructed at convenient ocutres 
of heavy traffic, to facilitate the exchange of commodities. Or* might 
it have been merely to further the general in tercets of the realm 1 In 
places where bridges did not exist boats were generally us^ for cross¬ 
ing the rivers and these were available in sufficient ruimbers in almost 
all the important ghats or river stationB, 
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Houses, 

S&mis or inns were aJso one of the aeoessary pre-wiquisite? of 
inland travel m the mediaeiral day«, when several weeks were occupied 
in covering a distance of only a few hundred miles. Neceasary as 
abodes of ahelter and rest at convenient disiianceB^ where merehants and 
tTflvellersi could break their ionmeys, they were made indispensable by 
the comparative insecurity of the times aa fortified places of refuge* 
Aud in India, from very early time^, princes aa well fia private indivb 
diinlB built ^Tuis or rAowlfriffl throughout the land to meet the needs 
of the travelling public. The building of these rest-houses, like the 
excavation of tanks and wells, and the erection of hospitals, was con¬ 
sidered tu be an act of religions duty among the Hindus; and it is 
interf?sting to observe in this connection that a large number of surais 
were built in those days by the munificence of the predecessors of the 
preeent Manvari com muni ty who have now been rightly famed for their 
gencroua benefactions toward the establishment of in almost 

all the important centres of religious sanctity. The name^ of sarais, 
like Sami Ajitmal, Sarai Jagadis, Sara! Mulchand, Mulukohand, Badri- 
daa^ etc,—as noticed by European traveUera and by the author of 
Chahar OiiUhari (dr. l 7Si> A.D,)—clearly point to their Jain origin. 

The necessity for the maintenance of sarais or rest-houscs at con¬ 
venient distances for the convenience and safety of travellers scorns to 
have been clearly recognised at least as early as tbe day a of the Sukra- 
niii, if not earlier. Regarding the construction of sarais and the prin¬ 
ciples of their administration, the obseiv^es: *'The sarais or 

rest-houses for travollcm are to bo built strong and provided with tanks. 
Between every two gramas a sarai is to be built, It is to be daily 
cleared and well governed by the rulers of gram as. The maak'r of the 
sarai is to ask the following questions of tbe travel!era coming to it:— 
Whence are you cciiubig, and why? Whither are you goingt Speak 
trul^» Am you or are you not with attendants 1 Have you any arms 
in your possession and have you any conveyances with you ? What la 
your caste ? What arc your family and name ? Where is your perman¬ 
ent residence ? After asking these quest ions the master of the rest- 
house should not^ them down and in the evening, having taken away the 
travelleea arras, should advise him—Take sleep carefullyHaving 
counted the number of men iu the house and shut Ita gate^ be should 
have it w^atched by the guards working for three hours each, and 
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awaken the men in the moming. He should give back the arms, count 
the men and then Jet them o6f bv opening the gate and accompany them 
up to the boundary line,"* f hey give ua some idea about the general 
conditions of tJie timeii, and tlie necessity of taking due precautions for 
the safety of the travellere, as well as of the general public against 
undesirable new-comers. 

The first interesting reference to aarais during the period under 
review, os has been already observed, is in connection with the public 
works of Firoz Tughlak, who is said, among other, works of public 
utility, to have constructed some 100 sarais in the different parts of his 
empire. About hundred years later (cir. 14.70 A.D.J, the Russian 
traveller Nikitin observes : " In the land of India it is the custom for 
foreign traders to atop at imis.* In fact, this wa» the eustom with native 
traders as well, which Nikitin probably omits to mention. Coming 
to cir. 1510 A-D., about SherShah, the greatest of the Pathan rulers, 
we are told by Abbas Khan, the liistorian, that “ Altogether be built 
1,700 sarais on various roaiia ; and in every sarai Im built aeparato 
lodgings, both for Hindus and MusutinanH . , . and it was a rule 

in these sarais, that whoever entered them received provision snitable 
to his rank, and food and litter for his cattle from Government 
In every sarai two horses were kept, that they might quickly carry 
news.”| Akbar, Jahangir, and the other Mogul Emperors are also said 
to have built sarais for the comfort and safety of travellers and mer¬ 
chants throughout their do min ions g 

Sarais or chowltries, though iierhaps not so numerous os in the 
north, were not uncommon in the South. They were specially promi¬ 
nent in the important centres of trade activity, Pyrard de Laval 
speaks of inns at Calicut, where " food and lodging have their prioe.'’|| 
Tavernier mentions several beautiful sarais at Aumngahad, Golconda 
and Tenara, "having two storeys, where there are large halls and 
chambers, which arc oooL” " There are small chambetv destined for 
poor travellers, and evety day towards evening they receive a dole of 
bread, rice or vegetables already cooked} and to the idolaters, who eat 
nothing which has been prepared by others, they give flour to make 
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bread arid a little butter/^* Bowrey alao !?peaks of the great relief and 
aonveuience which all travellcTS had in the Kingdom of Gokonda, which 
maLntaincd, at the King^a expense^ small houses at every four or five 
miles to serve mUk or c&nQy (water boiled with rice) to thirsty travellers* 
and sarais at every twelve miles '^^for the convenience of lodgings^ for 
any comers or goera, the first come first served, w^ithout any respect of 
persons.”! 

That saraia wore also plentiful and w^ell maintained in Northern 
India at least to the close of the 17th century is sufficiently clear from 
the accounts of contemporary European travellersp like Finch ^ Mundj* 
Bernier^ Manuoei, and others* Manucci, who spent over half acentury 
in India (IfiSS to 1717 A.D.), says that on every route throughout the 
Mogul Kingdom there were sarais which were like fortified placea, and 
each of which might hold from Sfifi to l^OOfi per?M 5 ns with their horses, 
eamela* and cartel and that the rentes specially between Agra and 
Dacca were much frequented, and were full of vUlages and narais, food 
being good and cheap.J Some of these earais were very beautiful and 
strong. Of the sarai at Chaparghata, an important cfiromercial mart in 
Upper India in those days, says Finch: ‘'Here ia one of the fairest 
sarais in India^ like a goodly castle than an inn to lodge strangers , , . 
able to IcNige a thousand men. ”5 Mundy says that this fairest ** of 
the Barais that he had yet seen iiad four fair towers at the four 
comers j and two stately gates at coming in and going out, with a very 
high wall rouniJ about, full of battlements /"|| The A'ur Mahii Sarai 
at Agra, observes Mundy. “ is a very fair one. built by the old Queen 
Nur Mahal for the accommodation of travellers^ in which may stand 
SOO horse, and there may conveniently lye two or 3,0(H) people; alt 
of stonL% not one piece of timber in it^ the rooms all arched, each witli 
a several copula.Mundy further alludes to another very beautiful 
sarai at Patna^ “ the fairest sarai that I have yet seen, or I think is in 
India ... It hath two fair courts, each having warebonseA round 
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about beneath p and rooms with gallet^ea to lodge in aloft, a very 
stately entrance, lying by the river . ^ , Tlieec are usually in 

great cities* but the other sort of sarais are in all places.”* Bernier, 
who has little praiM^ for the eastern oaravanaarais, observes^ in connec¬ 
tion with the Begum Sarai at Delhi, built by Shah Jahan^s eldest 
daughter: ** The La in the form of a large square with 

arcades, like onr Plctce^ Boyalt . . + Above the arcades runs a 
gallery all round the building into which open the same number of 
chambers as there are below. This place is the mndc^vons of the rich 
P^T»ian^ Uabek, and other foreign merchants, who in general may be 
accommodated with empty chambers, in which they remain with per¬ 
fect security^ the gate being closod at night. If in Potig wc had a 
'iioore of similar structures, distributed in different parts of the city, 
strangers on their first arrival would be less einbarros^d than at 
present to find a safe aud reasonable lodging , . . Such placed 

would become warehouses for all kinds of merchandise^ and the general 
resort of foreign merchants. The Begum Sami vras no doubt one of 
the richest aarais in all India, which could thu^ elicit the unstinted 
admiration from the celebrated French traveller. The generality o{ 
the sarais could not indeed be so rich and comfortable, They appear, 
however^ tf> have been on the whole fairly safe and commodious as 
places of iihelter and refuge to the weary traveller and merchant. The 
following description from a very rare work, entitle An East-India 
Collation^ by Christopher Farewell, an English factor who came oat to 
India in lfil4, gives probably a fair estimate of the ordinary Indian 
saraiIt is "a Apaciom place made of purpose for all travellers, 
natives m else (for they have not the uije of inns as in Ghristendom), 
with commodious warehouses round about, of one atoty^ four square* 
in the manner of galleries ; and under them dry waUca and places to 
feed their coach-oxen* camels, elephants and horses, but in the middle 
all open* like otir Exchange; it being supposed that every merchant, 
gentleman or nobleman hath his tent or coach to Aleep in i if neither, 
they make tho beat shift they can ■ and for their provision thev bring 
it with them* or buy it in the town/"g 
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Nature and Extent of Land Transport. 

The bullock-carts and tlie pack-animals, principally the or and 
the camel, were the chief means of land carriage m India before the 
days of mecbankaj transport. These traversed long distances in 
{argo companies. Sometimes or caravans of as many as 10^000 

and 20,000 animals were seen passing from Bengal to Agra, and from 
Agra to Surat^ led by a apecjaliscd class of carriers known as the 
Banjara$.* The^ Banjaras were a nomadic tribe of public carriers, 
continually moving from place to place with their women and children 
and household goods. They had their own oxen, some of them posses¬ 
sing as many as 100, while others had e\’cn more or fewer i and they 
all had a chief who acted as their prince.f supplied the 

needs of the civil population; but were often employed to supply 
provisions to large armies in the field.J Some of them again were 
Independent merchants vrbo made their profits by buying in the cheap 
and selling in the dear market^ They thus constituted an important 
clement in the social organisation of India before the era of the rail¬ 
road, and were in many parts indispenaable for purposes of land trans- 
f>ort. The following interesting description regarding the Banjaraa ia 
given by Mundy" These Banjaras carry all their household along 
with them, as wives and children . . * continually driving from place 
to place. Their oxen are their own. They are sometimes hirtni by 
merchants^ but most commonly they are the merchants themselves^ 
buying of grain where it is cheap to be had, and carrying It to places 
whore it is dearer, and from thence again relade tbeniselves with any 
thing that will >neld benefit in other places, as salt, sugar, butter, 
etc.^'§ Of tbese Banjaras or - Brinjarries,’ who were not ousted from 
their hereditary occupation till long after the introduotion of the rail* 
ways, observefl Malcolmj: i— '^They live in tents . . , everj^ place 
where they pitch is their home, and that of their f ami lies. They come 

* ** Their natiMs ia derived from the SAtuekrit Vaaijyp mt Viinijy»^karA^ * a mer¬ 
chant ' "—Crook, 3Vi&M and CoMtia of ond Oudh, I, p. 149. 

t Tavamierp Ir+e^ 

J Their fifflt mention \a .Uubaidmadftn hiitory in aervuiK armiMi « in ™niifs*tioD 
wUh Secunder Ijodi^i cflmpdagci agaiuat Gwalior (ISChS A.D.)—EUsotp V, ICO. It wna 
these Banjaras who afforded such ae^Uavx to Lord ChmwaOia in hiRi hw with 

Tipu Sultan in 1791 A.D.—S» Mill'e Hvforif of BfUuh India, Vol. V, oh. IV. 
i AIuDily, ii* 05-96. Sw aim Tavernier, I, 40, 

II ACemoiro/ CcfUriaJ JjidKi, Vcl. It, p. 1^2. 
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and go to different countriee, aa thoJr eervioes are required to supply 
armies and to oarry on commeroe. Their number in any one province 
rises or falls like an article in tradej according to the demand.'* 

Some idea regarding the nature and extent of animal and cart 
transport in Mediaeval India may be obtained from the following con¬ 
silience of testimony:—Observes Roe — I met in one day 10,000 bul¬ 
locks in one troupe laden with com, and moat days others, but less," 
near Burbanpur * From Surat to Cambay, Della VaJle travelled with 
a Cafiia which was ** so great and the coaches so many, that in certain 
narrow places we were fain to stay a good while before we could go 
forwards, jaat as it happens in the streets of Naples and Rome 
at solemn pomps."f Near Rampur Aphoi on the Ganges, Mundy 
speaks of having met a Tanda or Camp of oxen, " in number 14,000, 
all laden with grain, as wheat, rice, etc.” As each ox carried four ^at 
maunds, each maund being equivalent to sixteen gallons, the total 
quantity carried was 112,000 bushels I^ndon measure. And many 
others were coming from the eastern parts, " all going for Agra, from 
whence it [ the grain ] is again earned to other places.’'^ Two days 
later, near Shaha^adpur, Mundy met another Tanda of oxen; “ in 
number 30.000 (as themselves said), laden with sugar, of w-bich there 
could ' not be leas than 60,000 English hundred weight, at hundred 
weight to each ox,”g Mundy also notices a peculiar contrivance, familiar 
to us down to the present day, the bamboo baiiqvii, •' more steady 
than any other kind of invention that I know,” in which the Kahur^ 
carried China and other brittle ware and water, travelling at the rate of 
twenty-five or thirty miles a day.|| Regarding the transport by oxen, 
Tavernier remarks" They give an ox a load weigliing 300 or 3ft0 
tivrei, and it is an astonishing sight to behold caravans numbering 
10,000 or 12,000 oxen together, for the transport of rice, com, and 
salt , . . carrying rice to wliere corn only grows, and corn to where 
rice only grows, and salt to the places where there is none Thovenot 
also speaks of having met with caravans of above 1,000 oxen near 
Aurangabad coming from Agra laden with cloth.** 


* Ro». i. ss. 

t D^IIa VaUe^ fiS, In aenm Etorrow roiodfl Qno 10 
days till itH { cHravaaiH ] have pamd Tavomier, I, 40 . 
t Mwndj, II, Dft. I ibid., p. 

^ 39 . •• Th«Ti^not, p. 73 , 
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Camels were used os means of transport principally in Rajpntana 
and in the caravan trade itfith Central and Western Asia. For inter¬ 
nal transport they do not appear, however, to Itave been as prominent 
as OKOn, Tavernier says that camels ivere need by the Banjaraa in 
caravans but rarely, they being " specially reserved to cany the bag¬ 
gage of the nobles/** They were also mostly used for purposes of 
military transport. 

Merchants from the furthest parts of India, even from Bengal, 
carried on caravan trade with Boghar, the great mart of trade in 
Bactria, where they took all kinds of cloth and brought wrought silks, 
twl hitles, slaves and horses. t Roe notices caravans yearly [lassing ^ 
from Agra to Cambalu (Peking). { According to Richard Steel (1615 
A.D.), “ twelve or fourteen thousand camels lading’* generally passed 
througii Kandahar for Peraia.^ As observed by Bernier, caravans 
also passed to Tibet and China from Kasfamir as well as Patna, im¬ 
porting chiefly muak, China wood, rhubarb, ciystal, Jade, wool, etc.!| 
According to the Kknlasat, a largo amount of trafHo was oanied on at 
Bahraich, a large town on the Saraju, where ” from the northern 
mountaius are brought many articles loaded on the backs of men, 
goats, and lull ponies , . . and at times there is a great and ceaseless 
crowd ; merehante from all sides come here, make purchases, and gain 
profit/'^ 

In caravans, which often consisted of both animats and carts, the 
carts did not ordinarily consist of more than one hundred or two 
Imndred at the most.** In 1595, the Third Jesuit Mission went 
from Surat to Ejahore with a large caravan comprising 400 camels, 
100 horses, and 100 wagoas, besides a large nnmber of poor people 
on foot.tt 268 camels and 109 carta formed Mnndy’s caravan in 
his journey from Agra to Surat for carrying indigo and saltpetrB4$ 
Carta were usually drawn by two oxen. But heavy wagons were 
ilrawn by teams of oxen, ** yok’d eight, sometimes a dosen or sixteen 
times double.”§§ Regarding caravan transport in India, Fryer ob- 

■ TAveniier^ I, 40, 

i jenltioflon (1S58 A-0.)“HflkliJ3rtir ii* ‘ 

t Ro«i, I, fi7. I PiirebM. rv, S6D. H Bumiur, pp- 42S-27. 

^ India of Aureng^t p- 32. S«« also Ain, II. 172. 

•• TsvflmiBt, I, 43. tt Vinovnt Smith, Aibar, p. 413. 

tt Muodjr, II, 277, a. I. 

H Fryor, UI, ISO. S« «Ibo Tsverniaf. i> 42. 
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servea * Contmry bo whatever we found in any place of PerBla, where 
are neither carts^ coacbeSj or wains : There we seLdom meet any to 
tom us out of our way; here the roads are peatered with oaphales of 
oxen, cameiB, and buffaloes, with heavy wagons drawn by teams of 
oxen . . * bringing and carrying goods of all sorts.”* 

The Banjanis as well as the cafiJas or ears vans were ususlJy armed 
— sometimes speoisi guards were provided — as the roads were often 
pestered with thieves and robbers.f ‘ Peons ’ or ‘ soldiers ’ were 
always available to accompany caravans on payment of a small re¬ 
muneration—about rupees four or five a month. The insecurity of the 
way was, in certain places^ so great that notwithstanding a great deal 
of vigilance and apeeial watch, theft and robbery was often committed 
on the highways, and was thus a groat hindrance to easy communica¬ 
tion between the different ptirts of the land. There was besides a great 
handicap to inland traffic on account of the tolls and customs, levied 
lit various centres in the different parts of the country. The abolition 
of the tamglui {inland tolls) and the jazyah (poll-tax on the Hindus) by 
Akbar in 1502 A.D. probably gave some impetus to inland traffic ; but, 
on the whole, the customs barrier between the different parts of the 
country seems to have prevailed throughout the mediaeval period, f 
From the accounts of some of the Europian tra veil era we may 
gather the following interesting information regarding the coat and 
duration of land travel between certain parts of India during the 
17tb century. Between Agra and Surat, the principal outlet for the 
goods of the Mogul Empire, there were two main roads, the eastern by 
way of Gwalior. Sironj, and Burhanpur, and the western by way of 
Ajmere, Pali {the chief commcraial mart of Western Rajputana) and 
Ahmadabad. In Bernier's time, the SuratHAhmadabad-Agra road 
was better than the direct road by Burhanpur and Gwalior; but it 
was more perilous on account of dangerous raids by outlawe.g !□ ifigi 
Mundy travelled from Surat to Agra via Burhanpur, a distance of 
about 396 ko3 or 551^ miles in 53 days, spending a considerable 


* F^y£>r^Ul, 

t THaywwaaimllyi™od»ilhiiLitc|JM^^ ewortU aad shield. 

» pFotection ugalMt petty mievoa Fram th.- azid irmie. of Hindo^thta the v 

have no approheaeiotML Even (Kmtondiujf srnin Ollow thsffl pom Ofld Fopau ufelv ” 
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amaunt of time id obseit^itig things of note on the way.* When the 
journey was continuous^ without much intermiaflion on the way, the 
distance coo Id probably be coTered in about 40 days- Bemier notes 
that wine was carried from Surat to Delhi in iB days.f According to 
Tavernier, one could travel from Surat to Agra in a carriage in about 
35 or 40 days,}: It took from 30 to 40 days to travel between Agra 
and Patna, a distance of about 550 miles. § From the first English 
eommorcial miai^ion from Agra to Patna under Hugbea and Parker 
(1G20-21 A.Dp), we leaiTi that the normal cost of land transport between 
the two places including the ordinary trade risks from robbery and 
damage by ram was from R$. IJ to Ris* 2^ per raaund of 02|lb^jJ 

The facilities of internal transport and communication in mediaeval 
India thus appear to have on the wholCp fairly adequate+ 

according to the necessities of the age, so that even the inland mart of 
Delhi could always remain full of provisions and other valuable articles 
of merchandise from various parts of the world. Regarding the bustle 
of commercial life and trade activity in the great fiasar at Delhi, we 
have the following interesting re marks in the 

(1695 A,DA:—'"In this bazar,—where all precious and rare things of 
every country, port and city and all wonderful articles can be had, — 
are brought and $oId at one place, the rubies of Badakhshan and 
sparkling pearls and sapphires, lustrous pearls of Oman, bright 
pearls, eorab, and other lustrous jewels of sea and mine ; at 
another place various kinds of cloth, merchandise, weapons , food¬ 
stuffs and drink, perfumes, and other articles which men reqairei 
At another place, many kinds of dry and fresh fruits of every country 
* . , Elsewhere elephants of renown, wind-paced horses, and swift 

sumpter camels, and other animals in thousands and thousands. 

Every day the bustle of the buying and selling of all commodities is 
great, and the crowd of buyers and sdlbra is beyond limit or cAlcula- 
ticn; so much so^ that you may here collect in one day all the royal 
articles suitable for the requirements of a kingdom; and the necessary 
outfit of a thousand soldiers can be got together in one hour, without 
the delay of preparation.* *Tf 


• Mimdjr, JI, RoJation. VI. 
t Bfimior. p. ^53. 
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.Veafi^ of Travel aiwi ihe Mann^- of TramUin^, 

Nearly half a century back there was UtMe occasion for distant 
travel in India except on religious pilgrimage. People generally stayed 
near their own homes, living on the products of agriculture or some 
other minor handicrafts, Travei for service or employment was almost 
unknown. When ever one wanted to move from one place to another, 
one either walketl on foot, or rotie on oxen, or travelled in carts and 
carriages in the absence of facilities for water communication, when 
almost invnriahly boats were used. \'&riouB kinds of litters, doolia 
chowdoolies and palkia, etc., were also used for land travel. 

The Indian carriages, the precursor!} of the modern eifcjto and the 
tonga, as we have already seen, were drawn by oxen, which could run 
and gallop like horses, travelling at the rate of 12 or 15 leagues a day. 
There was “an abundance of coaches'* in India, observes Delia Valle; 
and ** with these. ..they not only go in cities, but also for the moat 
part travel in the country,"• A coach with two oxen could bo hired 
as Tavernier informs us, for about a rupee a day; so that the whole 
journey from Surat to Agra which occupied from 35 to 40 days coat 
about as. 40 or 45. “From Surat to Golconda,” further remarks 
Tavernier 'Mt is nearly the some distance and the same price, and it is 
in the same proportion throughout the whole of India."j* We also 
learn from Thevenot that the hire of an Indian coach was about 26d. 
or half a crown a day $; and this amounted to about a rupee iu tho®^ 
times. 

Palauquins, doits, and other kinds of litters were also much used 
for travel, not only in cities, bnt for distant journeys, " This mode 
of carriage,” remarks Pietro della Valle, “is very usual in India, not 
only in cities, bnt also in journeys which are of sufficient length.” § 
The paianchino or palanquin of the Europeon travcUets ia probably tho 
the same as Ahul Fasl's which was ” oonveniently adapted for 

sitting in, lying at fuU length or sleeping during travel."[j It was not 
like the palauquin of to-day. but something similar to the modern tanjam, 
or to the litter known as the munched (manchal) in the Madras Presi- 


* Della VaUfi, SL Aloe TAVctnler^ Ip 44. 
t Tavoraier, Ip 45 ^ 
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flency** It waii u^tialJy carried by four meu^ but for dl^tanh journeys 
eight or twelve men were employed for relieving one another. Then, 
as now ^ the Kahars carried the palanquin ; and they walked “ so evenly 
that the man inside is not inconvenienced by any jolting/'f ^ 
observes Tavernier, ■' they travel In this way faster than our chairmen 
in Paris, and wUh an easier pace^ being trained to the trade from an 
early age ” ; and they could thus travel up to 13 or 14 leagues a day.J 
The pay of the palanquin bearer was Ba. 4 a month ' for everything 
up to Rs. 5, when tbe journey was long lasting for more than sixty 
days.I Palanquin travel, though more comfortable, was thus more 
expensive than travel by the carriage; and it waa generally resorted to 
only by the wealthier members of society^ The palki and the chaudol 
were also the principal means of conveyance for the great ladies of the 
court, who sometimes abo travelled in the mifcfcwi6er, a kind of com¬ 
fortable litter, on the elephant's back. Elephants with mikdembera or 
Aauzes, similar to the modern howdahs, were also used for distant 
travels by kings and princc?i. The Great Mogul, according to Bernier, 
moat commonly travelled in the faJtAJ-t-mtmn, or siii§hd»ant which 
was carried on men^s shoulders, jj 

In Rajputana people rode on camels^ which went a g^at paoe^ 70 
ordinary' kos a day.^ Horses, as has been mentioned above, seem to 
have been scarcely used either for riding or for drawing carriages. 
Tavernier however remarks that in the t-erritorics lying between Gol- 
couda and Cape Comorin there were no wagons, and that only oxen and 
pack-horses were used for the conveyance of men, and for the transport 
of goods and merchaadisc. Ho further observes that in the absence of 
carriages, one has, in those parts^ the convenionce of much larger 
palanquins than in the rest of India; for one is carried much more 
easily, more quickly, and at less cost.*" 

Such were the methods of land travel in mediaeval India, and 

• Bowray^ p, SS; illilfltration : Muady, ii, illiiHtratkjn* No. IS. 

t Ain. 1, 2^. 

I TftVdmkr, i. 46^ AI«J BewreyThey ** i-iriU wty emo 4^ jMf di«ra with 
no Bre*t difficulty," p. 

S Tivembr, 1,4Sr *'■ Cotnioori baarerw gat from 1^ to UMW/’ per month, i.o. Ra. 3 or 
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they were probably aa good as any that oould appropriately bo doriaod 
in that age. It may be interorsting to observe in this conneetion that 
the manner of travelUng in India during that period waa considered 
by the great French travelier. Tavernier, to be “ not leaa convenient 
than all that they have been able to invent in order that one may be 
carried in comfort either in France or in Ttally,*’ the most civilised 
countries of Europe in those days.* 

The distant pilgrimages that have been from time immemorial one 
of the common religions practices of the Hindus were made in these 
mediaeval conveyances in the pre-railroad period. It may be interest- 
ing at the present day, to leam how hundreds, and oven thousands 
of men, women, and children travelled in large companies in those 
times, to the numerous holy places scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of India. "These pilgrimages,” remarks Tavernier, “ are not 
made, as in Europe, one by one, or two by two, but the population of 
a town or of several villages assemble in order to travel together iu 
company . . . Bach one travels according to his station and means, 
some in palanquins or litters, others in carriages; and the poor, some 
on foot and others on oxen, the mother oanying her child, and the 
father the cooking utensils.” f 'Te may here briefly note some of the 
great pilgrimages referred to by Mundy and Tavernier during the 
17th century. In his return journey from Patna to Agra in (831 
Peter Mundy found near Itampur Aphoi a '^Zung^ (SAng) of pilgrims, 
about 2,000 iu number, going to Triveui and Kasi. They were com¬ 
ing from Kathiwar in the modem Bombay Presidency. The next day 
Mundy refers to another aimilar Zung at Hathgaon. Since his 
departure from Patna, Mundy speaks of Laving met no less than 
100,000 people going on pilgrimage to Triveni and Kasi from the 
various parts of the country.^ In the year 16.12, Tavernier speaks of 
having met near Emelipata (Vamulapetta) in the modern Madras 
Presidency, "more than 1,000 persons, both men and women, and 
more than twenty palanquins, each of which contained an idol,” going 
on a pilgrimage from Burhanpur and its neighbourhood to visit the 
great Ram Ram at Timpati, in the District of North Arcot.g The 
next year he desoribes meeting at Daulatabad a similar procession of 
more than 2,000 persons, including men, women, and children, on their 

■ t IJ, 244—4S. 
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way to Tripatty pagoda from Thatta m Sind.* evidencea of 

lo»g pilgrimages by large ciiitiiibei^ of the iUEidii population ajro 
instructive aa showing that, despite the great extent of the conntiy 
and the absence of the modern improved facilities of transport, distant 
journeyR were not uncommon in mediaeval India, amongst others, for 
religious purposes. 

fnimial Security. 

Security of life and property is one of the essential conditions for 
the successful prosecution of industry and commerce^ The farmer 
will hardly grow- com, and the manufactnrer, finished articles, unless 
they can feel a reasonable amount of certainty that they will not he 
robbed of the fruits of their toil ■ and commerce will hardly thrive 
unless the main routes of traffic are well protected^ A donriBhing state 
of trade and industry in a country can thus be taken to be a fair index 
to the maintenance of internal law and order^ without which the 
peaceful operations of life would indeed stand paralysed. No one 
could however expect to find in the mediaeval days^ whether in India 
or in any other part of the worldthe elaborate police regulations of 
modern times, or the amount of security that we now enjoy. The 
physical difficulty of enforcing law and order, in spite of the best 
wishes of the Government, were then, indeed, almost insuperable^ 
specially in a vast country like Tndia^ which was hlled with impene¬ 
trable hills and forests over a considerable portion of her extensive 
area. Besides, the means of Dommunication and the manner of trans¬ 
mitting intoiJigence were not, in those times, all that could be desired, 
from the modern standpoint, for a quick and effective method of deal¬ 
ing witli the problem of internal disorder. We have thus to bear in 
mind the shortcomings of the period for a judicious appreciation of the 
nature and extent of security that prevailed in mediaevai India. 

The prosperous state of India, with its numerous thriving centres 
of trade and industry and seaport towns, before the predominance 
of the English East India Company in the land, leads us to think that^, 
in normal times, there was reasonable security for Life and property 
throughout the country. The duty of maintaining intcnial peace and 
order rested mainly with the watchmen and the beads of villages, the 
mukaddam^^ or the zemindara. ‘‘The head of the village/* we find in 
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iS^u^nih', like the father and the mother, protecte the people from 
aggressors, thicrea aod also from officers,” * The flmdu Kingdom of 
Vijaynagar in the South (1336-1565 A.D,) had developed a ‘ remark¬ 
ably good' system of administration, and afforded adequate security 
to life and property, so that it could become one of the wealthiest 
kingdoms in mediaeval India. In this connection; Abd-er-RasaaJi, 
the ambassadoT from Shah Bokh to the Court of Vijaynagar (1442 A.D.), 
observes; “ Seeuiity and justice are so firmly established in this city 
that the most wealthy merchants bring thither from maritime countries 
considerable cargoes, which they unload, and unhesitatingly send into 
the markets and the bazaars, without thinking in the meantime of any 
necessity of checking the account or of keeping watch over the 
goods.”']' The Bolognese traveller Varthcraa (cir, 1505 .4.D.) also 
testifies to the groat security and justice that prevailed in Vijaynagar, 
and her consequent prosperity. “ In this kingdom," says he, " you can 
go everywhere in safety.” J The just and efficient system of adminis¬ 
tration in Vijaynagar seems to have been well maintained long after 
the downfall of the Hindu Power in 1565 A.D.§ Under its native 
rulers, the Kingdom of Gujrat, as it appears from the testimony of 
Barbosa (cir, 1515 A.D.), maintained adequate security and order 
within its boundaries. “ The people of this country,” observes Barbosa, 
“ ere kept in very good order, and governed with much justice and good 
treatment.” || Bowrey ia fuU of praise for the great safety of travel in 
Golconda, and its good and clean roads. There was little theft and 
robbery in the kingdom; and If an.v one was robbed, " a thing leas 
common in this kingdom than any other,” he was compenaated for the 
loss by the Govemmeiit.^[ 

Of the state of mtemal security in Northern India, we know very 
little till we come to the Mogul period. During Pathan rule, 
Ghyasuddin Balban (1256-87 A.D.), one of the ablest of the Pathan 
rulers, is said to have cleared many jungles and <5Uppreg@ed brigand- 
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age-* In 1341, Ibn Batnta speaks of travelling being nnflafe in 
India.f ^ beneficent: adminif^trator in a great many ways* Sher Sbah 
tl54U-45} wm probably the firat Muhammadan ruler in Hinduatan to 
afford adequate security to life and property. Ho secured the country 
from outlaws by enforcing village reaponaibilityj and making the village 
headmen, mukaddams^ answerable for all thefts and robberies that 
were committed within their jurisdiction- The mukaddain must find 
the offender or oompem^te the loss- ITie aystem is said to have 
worked well, and led to the disappearance of theft and robbery from 
the kingdom^ so that travelling was safe, and such a shadow spread 
over the world^ that a decrepit person feared not a Rnatam.^^ t The 
roads were also fairly seouce during the reign of Akbar* who ** encour¬ 
aged trade by an exemption from duties through the interior provinces, 
and by the invariable protection given to merchants of all national* 
Reasonable security was also main tamed by the other Mogul emperors, 
who were in variably the proteetora of the merchontSp'' so that 
through the ** uncommon abilities of most of the prinoes/^ Hindustan 
became ** the most flourishing empire in the world during two cfomplete 
centuries.**! 1^ ^^^h year of the reign of Akbar (1581 A,D,)* a 

general census was taken of the whole empire with the objeot^ among 
other things, of promoting internal security* One of its important 
recommendations^ in the words of Abul Fazl^ runs as follows : —^'^The 
officers were not to allow any one to reside^ who was not engaged in 
some business or occupation, and they were to inquire into the arrival 
and departure of clever men, und ascertain w'hether their designs were 
good or evlh ao that in a short time the true characters of the outwardly 
respectable and inwardly malidous might be brought to the test. This 
regulation was the means of establishing tranquillity^ and of providing 
security for the broad expause of Hindustan.** || The maintenance of law 
and order rested in the town with the Koiwal and his poUee force, and 
in the country j with the F^ujdetff the muk^dd^Mj and the village 
watehmen or Throughout the Mogul period, the Kotwal^ 

■ Elphinstcm. 373 . t 

t Shahi—BWott IV, 42I>-SI, 43^-33. Th^S princsplo of tlifl ferfilutiofi 

cif afcpil f-n ■proportjf wbji vety eorly rwognisetl in Hicdu Indin —S&o Prof. D"- R. Bhiuidu'' 
k*r^& Lrsiurt* (Jei8)p pp. 1^3-24. 

i Dow^ Huteay Hindustan, I* Introdocrkm; VinCofit Smith- Akbar^ p. 412 J 
Elliot. VI, 1(53, 17L 
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the f'aujdar, and the viilajce headmen appear to have been beJd 
reeponaibie for any ioaa from theft or robbery in the toivn and the 
country. As says Abul Fa®!, the Kotwal "shall discover the thief and 
the stolen goods, or he himself anatrerable for the loss.”* l>uring 
the second half of the 17th century, Thevenot and Itanucci also noticed 
that the Kotwal and the Faujdar were respcnsible for securing the 
town and the country, and, that in the event of theft and robbery, 
they were either to find the offender or restitute the loss.^ It is 
difficult to know how far tbese principles wore carried into actual 
practice, and how far the officers evaded payment by cunning, which 
they could often do by throwing the burden of responsibility on the 
people. The system had however the effcot of making the whole body 
of citizens wary and vigilant, and this led to a great decrease cf crimed. 
Thevenot remarks that the Kotwal almost always evaded payment 
for compensation by artful means; and he records an interesting case, 
in which the Faujdar was obliged to compeDsate the loss of Ra. 16 000, 
suffered by one Mr. Beber, in the service of the French East India 
Cbmpany.J 

Notwithstanding the best efforta of the Govemment, highway 
robberies were not uncommon in the land, specially in the out-of-th^ 
way places. And merciiants could hardly travel over diataat parts 
without sufficient guards, and would scarcely undertake the risks of a 
long jouniey, except in company of a large caravan. The inseeurity of 
the roads was specially great in the billy and jungle tracts of Central 
India and Malwa, through which lay the main route of traffic 
to the western seaports. Tljeso forest tracts were the refuge of 
professional robbers, like the Bhils, the Gonds, the Mogheca and 
others, who would, at every poasible opportunity, set forth from their 
hiding places and steal away goods even from a largo caravan. It 
IS but rarely however that they had the haidihood and during to 
openly attack a well-guarded caravan. Hawkins’ (160S-II) denuncia- 
tion of the state of internal security in the country, that it is 
" full of outlaws and thieves, that almost a man cannot stir out of 
doors, throughout all his [Jahangir’s] dominioua, withoutgTeatforeefi,"g 
seems to be too severe in the light of what we know about it durbg 

■ W. OUdwin, I* 30L 
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the same pericxi. Str T. Roe {1615-19) and Terry {1615 A D.) could 
hardly have travell<*d through Rajputanap probably the most perilous 
pjirt of the country ia thoae days* ii the roads were so impassable to 
traffic. The Englisli ambassador, however^ travelled froiu Surat by 
Burhanpur and Chitop to Ajmirp at a time of political turmoil; yet 
he met with little obstruction or alarm^ esccept oocasionally from the 
mountain tribes.* And this was equally true of Terry» who travelled 
’very safely" nearly four hundred miles from Surat to Mandu, with 
only a small company, and was attacked only once near Barodu-t 
And Banjaras and cafilas were constantly passing and repassing 
tlirough the same regions without^ as it is apparent^ of ever thinking 
of abandoning their hereditary profession. 

One of the ordinary w^iya of dealing with the robbers and suppress¬ 
ing brigandage during the Mogul period seems to have been the whole¬ 
sale slaughter of the outlaws^ and the erection of towers bedecked 
with their heads^ as a terror to the race of miscreants and law-breakers- 
Roe remarks that at Ramsor, 20 miles south-east of Aimir, the King 
had left the bodiee of JOD uaked men slain in the fields for robbery*"* J 
About fifteen years later in 1631^ Peter Mundy found at Agra 
several ** mt^nariea *" [minars] or little turrets, with the heads of many 
thieves^ that were lately taken and some of whom were roasted alive/^ 
Their bodies were hung up by the heels in a grove of mango trees. * 
About the town, many of their bodies were also placed on stakes.§ 
The next year Mundy met with more than SOOmttwarfM from Bakewaf 
to Chaparghata^ a distance of from 50 to 60 mllcSj, on the Ganges valleJ^ 
The way was so pestered with rebels and tliieveSj that thete was no 
passing ; so that the King sent Abdulla Khanti with 13^000 horse and 
20^000 foot to suppress them^ who destroyed all their towns, took all 
their goods. etc/"|| This was evidently an expedition against certain 
tracts which had recently broken out into open rebellion. In 1666, 
Tavernier noticed towera of heads near Kalabugh in Rajputana- Ah 
it appears from Tavernier's remarks, the Hindu Prince of Kalabagh and 
hifl subjects were thus punished by Aurangzeb for their undue and for¬ 
cible ejEoetions from the merchants that passed on that wuy.f 

• fkw. r, 86-105. t V- Smith, AlAar, p. 413. t R<M’- 380. 

I Mundy. 11.72-73. Sm i!iustrAt3on Nn. U See fti«> the Sunisy 

0 / InAia (XX. Ul^lGC) on the Ofitrr-minar*' or " ThiAvofi' Pilliir at Delhi- 
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In MaltTA and Gujmt the travellere had often a Hpecia) class of 
guards for their safe conduct, the **Trhtrons** or Ch&rtim, the well- 
known bards and priests of Rajputana. Regarding tliese (cAcronSj’' 
observes Thevenot (1663 A.D,} j If ono have any of these with him 
he thinks himself safe, because the man acquaints the robbers they 
meet, that tho traveller is under his guard . , they eompoond 

with the robbers for a certain sum which the traveller gives tbetn 
. . . The Banians make use of these people.’’* As late as 1825, 
Heber observes: '* A few years back it was usual for merchants and 
travellers going through iMalwa and Guzerat to hire a Charun to protect 
them, and the sanctity of his name was generally suflicient, eto.**f 

Since the closing years of the 17th century, the forces of disruption 
of the Mogul Empire were at work and the country gradually became 
divided into numerous small independent principalities and warring 
camps. J7uring this period of disturbance and turmoil, when Northern 
India was in a veritable state of chaos and anarchy, there seems to have 
disappeared what law and order there was in the land during nearly 
the first two centuries of Mogul rule. The times were now propitious 
for the plundering raids and depredations of free-booting classes, like 
the Thugs and the Pindaris, and nationalities, like the date and the 
\fahrattas, which probably hoped to consolidate their power and found 
a kingdom or an empire with the rich spoils of plunder. Even during 
the lifetime of Aurangzcb, the Jats, under their Chieftain Churamon, 
carried their plundering raids in the neighbourhood of Agra and 
Pathpur Sikri, and the ^fahrattas as far as Ujjain and Sironj. And 
by the middle of the 18th centniy , the :\Tahratta.s carried their depreda- 
iions as far as Bengal, and became a terror to her peaceful citizeoB. 
Besides their periodical ravages, the Mahrattas also levied heavy tolls 
on passing traffic as the price of security from plunder. % {Security also 
disappeared during this later period from the Indus delta/where 
robberies were committed, notwithstanding powerful guards, between 
Tatta and Larribundar. In this connection, A, Hamilton mcords a 
case of organised robbciy, which is as foUows : “ fn anno 1690. a pretty 
rich eaffilla was robbetl by a band of four and five thousand' villaioa : 
the guard consisting of 250 horse were entirely cut off, and above 500 
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of the merchants and carriers, which struck a terror on all that had 
conimcrce at Tatta/’ * 

The following remarks of the Imperiat with regard to the 

safety of inland travel and transport in mediaeval India, until probably 
to the closing decades of the reign of Emperor Aurang^eb* may form a 
fitting close to thTS section. The Gazeti^er eays: The necessity o£ 
maintaining a right-of-way and providing flecurity to life and property 
on frequented rentes was never lost sight of ; anti the Mughal emperors, 
in particular^ concerned themselves to mark out and guard the routes 
most UHcd by the caravans which carried traders and goods from one 
end of India to another , - . The roads were generally guarded 

at intervals by posts (cAfiuitta}; between the chaukis the tracks were 
marked out by stones, pillars, or avenues of trees. The lamindat^ 
through whose lands the roads ran provided watchmen (cAuMiiddrrf) 
and were alloivetl to levy a flmall toll on the passing traffic. The 
or magistrates, were responsible for all goods stolen within 
their jurisdiction. The security thus given was probablj' fairly effi- 

cient/'t 

CoRCf^iOIL 

Having regard to the almost self-sufficing character of the different 
parts of the country, the small development of territorial division of 
labour and the little interdependence between one part and another, 
and the eomparative absence of traffic in such bulky articles as coal 
and iron, hide and jute* etc., the means of communication and the 
facilities for transport in mediaeval India may thus be considered to 
have been fairly adequate to meet the needs of the times, India's com- 
mercial prosperity in the past rested, in no small measure, on the 
facilities of internal transport, and the maintenance of law, order and 
good government throughout the land. As we have seen above, the 
mediaeval Indian rulers were not, as is often alleged^ unmindful of the 
general interests of their respective territories, and the common welfare 
of their people ^ and they were not a little instrumental in bringing 
about this happy consummation. 

• A Niw of the £fut /#«!«# tlfiSS-nSSj—PinkertOll’a VojW". Vol. VIH, p. 304. 
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W. S. Ubquhart. D.Phil.p Senior Profe^^ of Fhih^ophy, ScoUish 
ChurchejB CoUege^ CatctUta^ and Lecturer in PhUoiophy^ 

Calciittu University. 

The old adage that Great minda think alike/' rwcivca repeated 
llltisiration ;; and T propose* in this short papef, to draw attention to 
certain parallels which seem to present themselves ^ over a gap of a 
thousand years^ between the great religions metaphysician of India 
and one of the foreinost psychologists of the present day in the West, 
The comparison will be restricted to the doctrine of the Self, as held by 
the two philosophera, and as set forth in the recently pnblished 
** Peychologit-al Principles ” of Dr* Ward and in Sahkara^a Coramentaiy 
on the Vedanta SOtras. Some striking similarities appear, and the 
placing of the two conceptions side by side may be illuminating in 
regard to the difficulties of both. Bnfc can a useful comparison be 
institut^ed between a metaphysician and a psycholgist ? Notwithstand¬ 
ing Dr. Ward's continual protest against confusion between Episte¬ 
mology (Avhich may be taken to constitute a part of Metaphysics) and 
Psychology^ we think that such a comparison is possiblCp especially if^ 
as in this ease, the psychologist is a good deal of a metaphysician and 
the metaphysician a good deal of a psychologist. Moreover^ the prob¬ 
lem of the Self is just one of those problems which are on the border¬ 
line ))etween psychology and metaphysics, and in regard to which no 
clear and dehnito line of separation can be drawn. The psyehological 
analysis of the Self must ulimately lead to metaphysics, and Dr. Ward a 
treatment ia no escception to this general statement. 

By self “Consciousness Dr. Ward means^ "Vtiot the conscioua- 
nesa that we attribute to every eeJf , but the consciousneaa of this con¬ 
sciousness/* a consciousness attained only gradually and by a limited 
number of escpcriments. He diatinguishes between the self-knowOp 
which he calls the empirical Ego fir the J/c, and the self-knowing ^ 
which he calls the pare Ego or the I\ and he proposes a threefold line 
of iiifjuiry^ with two phases of which we are mainly oonceriied+ In 
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these he seta forth on the one hand “ the content and gradual etabora' 
tion of the presentation of self aa eaporjence doTelops/' and, on the 
other hand, “ the meaning and justification of the esistential proposi¬ 
tion ** 1 am ” that in the light of it all seems to become explicit.’' 
The close union of psychology and metaphysics in each an inquiry is 
obvious. 

But, first of all. Let us dwell for a little on the distinctton between 
the psychological and epistemological points of view from which 
Dr, Ward starts in his argument. He joins issue at once with those who 
hold that because the conception of the pure Ego is fundamental and 
therefore underivable, it is psychologically a simple presontation. Ho 
secs in this a relic of the old " substance *’ theory, according to which 
it might he snggested that the self could exist withont acting, and he 
would have agreed with Hume in his scepticism, provided Hume had 
restricted that socpticism to the self as a datum of sense, and bad not 
proceeded to apply it to the absolute existence of the self. He regards 
Berkeley 's use of the term '■ notion *’ ba also an attempt to emphasise 
the idea that the self is not giv^n as a datum of sense, though he might 
object to certain implications of the term “notion'’ as usetl by 
Berkeley, 

Now, in this protest of Dr. Ward’s against confusion between the 
empirical Me and the pure Ego, and against the regulling attempt to 
treat the pure Ego asan object, presentational or conceptual, there seems 
to Iw an interesting parallel with Sankara’s warning against transfer¬ 
ring the quaUties of the subject to the object, and of the object to the 
subject. According to him the two are opposed as darkness and light; 
they are the sphere of the real and the unreal respectively. Confusion 
between them is both the result and the pTX>ducer of false knowledge. 
The attempt to treat the pure Ego as an object, as a datum of sense, 
as a substance, as a concept amongst other conoepta, binds us more 
firmly in the ohaina of ignorance. We shall never reach the ultimate 
nature of the Self, if we superimpose upon it the qualities of the object. 
It is indeed a natural error of the human soul. We arc constantly 
transferring the qualities of Outer things to the self, we are clothing it 
in the data of our ordinary experience. Ankara himself gives copious 
illustrations of the proce® in the opening paragraphs of hia Commen¬ 
tary on the Vedanta Sutfus. “ Extra-personal attributes are super- 
imposed on the Self, if a man considers himself sound aud entire, or the 
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eODtrary, as long as his wife, obildran and so on ape sound or entire or 
not. Attributes of the body are stiperimposed on the Self, if a man 
thinks of himself as stout, lean, fair, as standing, walking or jumping. . . 

In this way there goes on this natural beginning — and endless super- 
imptosition, which appears in the form of wrong conception, is the cause 
of iodividnal souls appearing as agents and enjoyers, and is observed 
by every one” (Dr. Thibant’a translation of Saflkata's Commentary, 
p, 8). Yet, however natural the confusion may be, detection and 
correction of it is absolutely necessary, if we are to reach a true under¬ 
standing of the self. The motive in Dr, Ward’s case may bo the com¬ 
pletion of psychological investigation, and in Sankara's cose the pene¬ 
tration of metaphysical reality, but their attitude to this great question 
seems to be wonderfully similar. They are both impressed at the 
outset by the impossibility of treating the pure Ego aa an ohjoct 
amongst other objects. They differ however in the consistency and 
rigour with whicli they apply this Indiapenaable condition of true know¬ 
ledge, and in the conclueions regarding the reality of the pure Ego of 
the individual which they rospeotively draw from the premisses in 
which they agree. 

But before we go on to these deeper questions we may note 
certain surface similarities between the Vedantic teaching and the 
teaching of Dr. Ward upon the development of the conception of the 
empirical Jfe. The western psychologist traces the development through 
three stages. There is first of all the sensitive and appetitive self, in 
the construction of which the body is the fundamental element. The 
body may be distinguished in the field of space from other bodies. The 
action of other bodies upon it is accompanied by ploa-sure or pain, and 
the reactions of the feelings set the body in motion. It, therefore, 
gives ufl the primary basis of the individuality and permejieDcc which 
we attribute to the seif. On the second level, memories and hopes play 
a laxger part. Ae the imagining and desiring self we occupy a entailer 
zone within the self of the body. We are made up of desires and 
emotiona. We live in a “ pictorial world of things past and things 
possible,” but at the same time wo have not left behind us organic 
perturbations and motor presentations. These are sufficient to give a 
sort of inneir body or vestment of the self, as Dr. Ward would put it. 
On the third level — the intellectual level — we roach the con¬ 
ception of the self as a person who determines or controls his appetites 
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and desires, bis hopes and hJ$ fears. To this conception of the self 
we ate largely heiped by interdubjeotiTe intercourae. We interpret 
ourselves on the anntogy of others. According to Adarn Smith eon* 
science is a social prodnet, and according to Dr. Ward consciousness 
of the self is the product of the same kind of process. As we are 
spectators of others so we breome spectators of ourselves, ‘'ft is 
through the ' us ’ that we learn of the ' me.’ " We become con- 
soiouB of ourselves as persons, forming a morn or less self-contained 
unity, capable of thinking and of acting, retaining some traces of 
emotional resonance and bodily aSection, sufficient at least to a^ord a 
basis for the regarding of ourselves aa objects — objecte of the pure 
Kgo which still eludes our efforts after presentation. 

Now, certain minor siniilaritiea may be noticf^d fjetween this teach¬ 
ing and Vedantie teaching. The second level is compared to the dream 
world in both systems. When the senses arc drawn inwards, when we 
become independent of impressions from the external world, we livo in 
the world, as it were, of dreama, The very language of Dr, Ward 
strengthens the force of the comparison. "'At the idestionaJ level.” 
he says, “ where coming events seem to east shadows before them 
because past eveuts have left traces behind, a new environment — a 
pictorial world of things past and things possible ^allures the self to 
withdraw into it from the actual and there to ruminate, day-dream 
and desire ” Principles, p. 370). But what 1 wish tn 

draw special attention to is the emphasis upon the continuity of the 
various levels, which Is mediated throughout by some sort of reference 
to bodily connections. VVe wonder if it is fanciful to see a rough 
parallel to the Vedantie conceptions of the Manas in conjunction with 
the litdriuof, the .UuMyo Prana and the 8&kshma The simi¬ 

larity in the first case ia fairly obvious — the self of the perceptual 
level is easily identified with the activity of the sense organs as these 
are centralised in a tinity of external experience U, through the 
Martas, But is it also possible to regard the Vedantie term Mukhya 
Prana as an attempt to indicate the vaguer bodily resonance which 
Dr. Ward associates with the ideational activity of the self 1 The 
Mukhya Praya has been described as “the hypostasis of ompirioal 
life," May it not indicate the bodily envelope of our thought-life in 
its activity and its receptivity, its “ exhalation ” and its “ inhalation '■ 
ita pereistant somatic dependenee, its indebtediiMS to physical pro- 
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ce^^, and its biologioal teleology 1 Indicationa of all tUeae aapects 
would seem to be yielded by an analyei^ of the Vedantie phrase^ and 
they are not without deep p&yehologieal signifieance^ They aSord at 
lea$t that concreteness which enables ub to regard the felf on the idea¬ 
tional level as still on object anioiigst objects. Finally, may not the 
conception of the ** subtle body of the Vedantista represent an effort 
to supply a refined form of concretenessp which stiffens for us, as it were, 
our conception of ourBelve!S as parsons^ and enables u», even on the 
intetlectual level p to stand outaide ourselves and regard our personal- 
ities ae objects, we ouraoives looking on as passive spoctatom, and pure 
EgoSj upon this highest presentation of the empirical Me ? These 
eomparisons may appear fanciful^ but tlioy are at least worthy of 
investigatiou. 

We have been tracing the development of tJic empirical self upon 
the various levels, but throughout we have been eluded by the pure 
Ego. The / that thinks these various concaptions, that develops its 
knowledge of the empirical self, has never itself been an object of 
knowledge. The process has exemplified the truth of Sankara’s dictum 
that we cannot apply objective qualities to the subject. As soon as it 
acquired couteut the / has been transferred to the We have 

attempted to increase our knowledge of the self, hut as soon as we 
formulate our kuowled^e another self appears which alone can carry 
through that formulation. And as we tum our psychological inquiry 
upon it, it again eludes us. The eternal difstinction between subject 
and object has not been transcended and never can bo transcended. 
The question remains — and it is the cnix of the whole inquiry — 
whether this Ego can ever be known. Dr. Ward gives the answer 
that it cannot be known, but can be experienced. Satikara would 
agree with Him to a certain extent, but would take a different view of 
the particular character of the experience^ 

Dr. Ward is aware of the danger that this pure Ego which he has 
found at the centre of the different xonea of espericnce — sensory, 
ideationah Rud personal — may turn out to he, in the phrase of Kaut^ 
a mere foens unaginarius^ but he would rather run this risk than atlopt 
false metbodB of investigation. He would rather have no knowledge 
at all than a knowledge which is not based on experience. He would 
rather be a sceptic Avith Hume than a dogmatist with more cheerful 
philosophers. But be thinks that scepticism is uuucoeasaiy, if eertaiji 
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CAution? are observed. la the first place we must, from the point of 
view of knowledge, regard the conception of the pore Ego as a '* hmit'- 
ing conceptionWhen we attempt to fix it, it elndet ns — and points 
the way to fnrther knowledge, while itself remaining unknown. The 
meaning of this will become clearer if we consider Dr, Ward’s symbol¬ 
ism. The fundamental fcrmnla for him is the Subject perceiving the 
Object, or, S p 0, The development of our knowledge of the em¬ 
pirical self yields a fairly complete idea of the relation of the empirieal 
self, which may be symbolised as If , to its objects. The formula for 
the psi/chohffitt wilJ then hs Sp[M pO); S typifying the pure Ego, 
which as soon a.s and as often as it becomes known, passes over into If, 
i.e. becomes part of the Object. When, in other words, wo have the 
most comprehensive knowledge of S, it ceases to be anything at all, it 
becomes a pure abstraction. It acquires content, only to surrender it 
again. It enters into knowledge only as it ceases to be what wc want 
to know, ft can never be known, if by knowledge we indicate an 
object of knowledge. Are we, then, entirely ignorant of it * Is it a 
‘ will o’ the wisp ’ of whose reality we can never be sure ? 

Dr. Ward would answer this question in the negative, and here he 
brings in a second caution. Experience is not co-extensive with knoivl- 
edge. We «xperiettc£ far more then we Jtnoic. Our experience is 
based upon the fundamental relationship of Subject and Object, Both 
of these enter into our experience, but only one of them can be known, 
because knowledge applies only to objects, and that which is eternally 
a subject can never beeome an Object. It may seem as if this would 
|jmd us in the impossible position of knowing one term of a reiationahip 
without knowing the other, but to an objection of this kind Dr. Ward 
would reply that we are not dealing with two terms in a proposition 
both of which are objective to us, but with an entirely unique case of 
relationship—with the subject of all our experience in relation to Its 
object or objects. The subject is that through or by means of which 
we know everything, and cannot ho its own object, any more than the 
eye by which we see physical objects can itself bts an object at the time 
wc are visually perceiving anything. 

Nevertheless, we are sure of this pure Ego, just because of its 
persistent activity, f t enters into all cur constructions as their funda¬ 
mental eondlitioa. It is reficcted in them — in our sensitive, our 
ideational, our personal self-^aa well as in all the other objects of onr 
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ejcperieQce. If wo are Bare of any things we are btito of this Ego^ n&t 
as a sense datum^ not aa a sabatance^ not aa an objeet of any sort, not 
as a concept, but as a subject, persistently active so long as we have 
eipcriencc. The self cannot be knowrij but can be e^rpericnccd direetlyp 
and as the basis of all other experience. We cannot ascribe objective 
quabtiies to the subject, and make it an object of knowledge^ but 
nevertheless it is the basis of all our cxpoiience, knowledge included. 

Our contention then is that Dr, Ward lias paid most rigorous 
attention to the warning against ascribing objective qualities to tbe 
subject^ which Sankara has plac^ at the beginning of his Commentary 
on the Ved&nta Si^trae. Wc venture to auggest^ in conclusion ^ that he 
has paid more caTeful heed to this warning than Sankara himseif has 
done^ and that it is beeause of the latter's insufficient attention to his 
QAvn principles that the Self in his system loses unnecessarily its reality, 
and fade:! away into the paieness of pantheistic absorption* The 
essentia] point of difference between the two philosophers is that Dr. 
Ward empba$ises the activity of the self^ whereas Sankara refufes to 
allow that the Self is an agentr Tn biB Commentar^'^ on the VedAnta 
SQtras II. 3, 40 he says, The Self^e being an agent cannot bo foanded 
on it$ real nature, because (if it were so) the impossibility of final 
release would follow. For if being an agent belongs to the souTb 
nature, it can never free itself from it — no more than fire can divest 
itself of heat — and, as long as man has not freed himself from activity, 
he cannot obtain his highest end, since activity is essentially painful. 
And again, ** The result of all this is that the agenUhip of the Self b 
due to its limiting adjuncts only.**^ The activity of the Self docs not 
really belong to it^ and, if we could only realise thiSp we should at once 
gain a tme conception of the individual Self and of its esBential iden¬ 
tity with the Divine or universal Self, 

Now our suggestion b that Ankara has reached this position, not 
30 mneh because he is carried away by his inain purpo^ of cstahlbhing 
the coutral Vcdiiiitic metaphysical position regarding the identity 
between the humaii soul and the divine soul, becaij^ ho is still 
attemptuig, in oontraventjon of his own rule, to treat the eel! aa an 
object. He sees aa clearly as docs Dn Ward, that no content can be 
ascribed to the Sclfp as we can ascribe content to the other objects of 
our knowledge, and he is fully aware of the futility of the philosophy 
which analyses the self os if it were given to us through the Bcnses of 
B 22 
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onr bsMJy or the concepts of oue mindj but be draws illegitimate con¬ 
clusions from these thoroughly satisfactory premisses. He admits that 
the Self cannot be known» but because it cannot bo known he treats it 
as an altogether abstract conceptioti. Ho regards the Self stiil as know¬ 
ledge, aa pure intelligence. But the idea of intetljgence dissociated 
from the idea of activity, is an idea which passes from the subjective 
order to the objective order, and in the objective ^^pbere it becomes a 
concept without character or content, pure because it is an abstraction. 
It ia without form or definiteness, and therefore the Self so conceived 
merges neceaaarily in the univoraai. The identiheatiou aimed at by 
the Vedanta is completep becauee it has cea^d to treat the Self as 
Subject and has again treated it as Object — unknowable and in¬ 
definable. The Self which is really transcendental^ i^ regarded as trans¬ 
cendent, and BO it dioappears into the pantheiatio void. It becomes 
a negative rather than a positive reality, becauBo Sankara has applied 
his own rale rigorously, but not rigorouely enough. He hasi applied it 
eo as to deprive himself of all popular and anthropomorphic aids to 
the conceiving of the Self and of God, but not so rigorously as to save 
himself from passing again from the sub|ec-tive to the objective. Had 
h-j observed throughout the rule that God and the Sell are to be con- 
erived as subjects and never as objects, he would have preserved the 
reality of both the Divine and the human activity and would have 
laid the basis of 0 religiou of communion and of service rather than of 
identity and acquiescence. Accordingly hie own teaching, the object 
and the subject cannot be identified/* and yet we feel that to deny 
activity to God is to treat him as an object and not a.s a eubjeet. Dr. 
W ard has laid a more secure foundation^ even if he bm not raided upon 
it any very lofty religious superstructure. 
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( ■APT. J, W, Petavel, Late Prirpcipai, JkiharajaJi 

Cos&imhazar^^ Polplethn.it InstUuttf Catcuilu. 

Wo hear a groat deal nowadays about the wonderfal things that 
the study of nature and natural forces has enabLed as to do, of how it 
has allowed us to bring e^ery part of the world in close touch with 
every other, allowing people^ even from remote villages^ to flash their 
thoughts in an instant to the other end of the earth, or to travel to 
almost any part of it in a coiuparativoly small number of days, and 
most sensational of all, of course » has been the latest victory, travel by 
air; we hear abo of how science has enabled ua to make artificially a 
number of things for which previously we were dependent upon nature ^ 
but all these wonders, and others as striking, are as nothing, either m 
tbeniselTeej or from the point of view of real utility^ compared with 
those that the study of laws of economies will open up to us. 

Let us first consider what knowledge of the economic power that 
progress has given us, show us we can do for education in the fullest 
and most complete sense of the word, including the development of char¬ 
acter^ physique and general efficiency. 

It is now a well-established and generally known fact, that the 
young human beings up to the age of nearly twenty, is^ to use the 
words of the Etoyal Ckimmbsioa on Physical Deterioration^ ptastje and 
capable of being formed in every respect by proper training and care. 
By suitable trainingt the normal child can be at least strongly impressed 
with the ideas and habits that are conducive to morality^ rendered 
energetic in character, wide^awake j athletio in body and practical in 
application to work. 

All will agree that if we were able to do as we should desire, we 
should apply ourselves, whilst the children are young, and capable of 
being formed, to giving them vitality and moral strength, by system- 
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atically employing them in Bnch a way aa to make them as keen and to 
give them the highest idea of duty, and aa healthy as possible. We 
can learn daring the whole of onr lives if we have the energy. The im- 
portant thing, during the rapidly passing years of plasticity, is to make 
the children morally strong and energetic. 

Butj, for that, a great deal more is needed than mere schooling, 
even in the fullest and beat sense in wbleh we undei^feand the word. 
The moral training must be given by aervico, by the children co-opera- 
ting together to do work for their common good. Keenness must be 
Induced by different forma of sport, using the term tn the widest sense, 
to cover all ocewpationa in which the child finds the most intenae inter¬ 
est and delight and is led to the fullest, moat joyful and most spontan- 
eoua exercise of its faculties; joyful and spontaneous exertion are to the 
young human being what sunshine and showers are to the growing 
plant, and can be induced only by giving each child the chance to follow 
keenly some natural bent it has* 

We should have a long day In the school with a veiy varied pro¬ 
gramme^ and a short time only at each Item of it, and the greatest 
possible inducements and opportunities for spontaneous exertion. 

All true odncationalists know quite well that Lf only they were 
able to make so much as a good attempt at carrying out such a pro¬ 
gramme as that^ the insult would very likely be no less than, to make 
the future generation like a different race from the past oues^ But 
they will ask how it could be done, specially in poor oountrlea, where 
children would have, in a good many cases, to be fed at school to 
enable them to go through such a training and benefit by it. 

Those who understaDd modem economics can tell them. But they 
need to be well up in the Facta, because the field of practical economics 
is one in which there are many pitfalls, and many things to obseuro a 
clear vision. Moreover people are utterly disinclined to believo the 
wonderful changes that progress of the last decades have rendered 
possible^ We have, in faet^ in tbia oottnection apoi^ition simitar to that 
which ciisted when the early pioneers of the railway began their propa- 
ganda« They had demonstrated the feasibility of railway traction.^ 
they knew what ita coat was, its advantages, and everything about it. 
but people were enable to conceive of such a thing as travelling at the 
speed and at the cost they stated to be possible, and simply would not 
believe demonatration. This re volution we have now to bring about lei 
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the domain of education will quite aa aatoeiahmg and as fundamen¬ 
tal a3 that which the railway brought about in the doiaaia of trana- 
port, and very mnoh the aame apirit of obstinate inoredulity wili have 
to be encountered in connection with it. Knowledge will have to take 
the place of ignorance before we rcali$c onr power. 

A plain etraightforwaril explanation of how aU that has been men¬ 
tioned above could bo done i? a matter of Ftimple aiithmetic* It ia 
certain that, within the last century, industrial progress has at least 
quadnipled the productive power of organised labour ; as a matter of 
fact most would say it has done more. 

It follows, then^ as a matter of simple arithmetic^ thatj as the 
worker of a century ago was able to provide necessaries for his family 
by working say ten or twelve hoars a day, two and a half to three 
hours^ work are enough in a modern organisation, and a quarter of that 
time, considerably leas than an hoards work, would suffice to produce 
enough for one youth. 

Now progress has also, to an enormous extent, done away with 
the need of experienced workers in connection with the production 
of the ordinary necessaries of lifo^ In agrion]kure+ for instance^ the 
reaper* sower, mower* have been replaced by the reaping machine, 
the drilling machine and the mowing machine, and the latest develop- 
ment IS mechanical milking on a commercial scale, whilst hedging 
and ditchings and stack-thatching, that used to require skilled workers, 
have been replaced by fencing and galvanised iron. What is true of 
agriculture is true to a atUl greater extent of other production of naces* 
earics. The result is that in a modem organisation youths and maid¬ 
ens who had received a good practical training would* by when they 
were fifteen or sixteen, have practically the industrial value of adults^ 
working with a proper proportion of adults as leading hands and doing 
the work needing experience. Without keeping to the four times which 
gives iis a margin enormously wider than we need* we are at all event>s 
quite safe in ftaying that* by one yearns labour after training, the 
youths would be able to produce what a child uses and consumes in half 
a dozen years, w^hioh is far on the side of safety. 

It follows then tbat^ by working a couple of years after they had 
been trained, they would, whilst producing enough for their main ten* 
ance* which is all that can be reasonably expected of a youth leaving 
school, be able to pay back for the whole maintenance they had received 
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arguments mainly on the exti^aordiirnTy failure of our individualiatip 
sy&tem to give the workers the benefit of the increased productive 
power of labour. 

It 18 sufficient^ however^ for our purpose* that, in an org^isation 
nf this kind^ the advantages of modem progress would be reaJieed at 
least to ft very appreciable degree for the workers themselves, and we 
have no need whatever to go into any argument as to whether the 
result would be to enable them to produce sufficient necessari^ for a 
family by a quarter, or a half of a day^s w'ork^ the latter assumption 
being quite enough for our purpose. 

For our present purpose, merely to understand what we are dis¬ 
cussing here, namely, how we might give every child a perfectly good 
irainlng, it is sufficient for ns to consider some simple facts in con¬ 
nection witli our exchange system. We are safe in sa3ing that^ on a 
general average, the purchase price of articles represonts double w^hat 
it cost to produce them under good conditions, and tbat^ therefore, 
speaking generally and approximateiy a whole day's wage w^ould buy 
the prcKluce of a half a day^s labour^ so a boy taking his wage in kind 
from the organisation would have to work only about half a day to 
earn it. 

Very hoou he would be producing as much as a man, and we might 
safely calcuEate that he would not have to work more than a quarter of 
the day to produce his fair contribution to his home in kind, perhaps up 
to seventeen or eighteen. 

At all events the only question m how long he would have to work 
in the organisation to repay the cost of his edueation ; if he could 
not do it by sixteen then he would have to remain till he was seventeen 
but, once more, it really would not matter, becauHc he would be bring¬ 
ing home fais proper contribution^ and the longer he was working in an 
organisation, vrhere special care would be taken about his intelLectual 
and moral welfare, the better it would be for him. 

It must be carefully not^ thali w^e are not assuming any special effi- 
eieney^ but only that these boys would do ivhat any others would with 
the advantage of being brought up in the organisation^ and acquainted 
from their early years with its work There is no doubt, however, that 
after this training they would have more than the average value: neither 
is there any duuht that they would begin to have appreeiable industrial 
value in their school years; the couple of houm" work a day they might 
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do for training during those years tnight be a factor of no mean import¬ 
ance; but we have no need to reckon upon it. 

It follows also from the above that bj prolonging the period of 
work in such an organisation, any youth would be able to get any kind 
of training or education he wanted, whilst dontipmng to pay his contri¬ 
bution to his home. But the fact of primary interest and importance 
is not the education but the training, the fact that every child could 
then he kept during the whole of its plastic years under the con¬ 
ditions condueive to development of strength of character and of body^ 
and receive the necessary training of the mind. 

Fortunately in this respect though unfortunately in others the 
need of craftsmanship has been much diminished, and the youths be¬ 
tween fifteen and twenty trained in such an organisation would very 
easily indeed produce everything that was being consumed by the boys 
under training, and used in eonneetjon with their training, so that the 
system would be possible even in the poorest countries. 

But now we shall be met with another question: namely, that an 
enormous amount of money would be required to equip such an organic 
sail on as ihh^ that would not only have to produce articles to supply the 
wants of its numerous instruetors and ivorkcrs, and the boys’ salaries 
in kind, but that if it had to he self-supporting, would have to produce 
something comincrciallyp or else for the State, to have the purchasing 
power to obtain raw materials and many other things from bntsidc. and 
to pay the portion of the salaries of its staff that did not come back to 
it in exchange for produce. 

1 shall not answer this question of capital separately, but in con¬ 
nection with another great question we shall now' turn to: namely, how 
wc could use our Immense power to put an end to immerihd poverty, 
a proposition which will he as startling to conservative folk, hut never¬ 
theless a thing that can be done with modem methods^ and must be 
done. 

The kind of industrial organisation we have just been considering 
would differ from the ordinary one in respect to the fact that it 
would produce articles mainly for its own workers and for itself. It is 
evident that it might produce something also for the people who had 
supplied the capital. 

Modern conditions tend entirely to favour such indufttriea as these 
which should be extremely paying in the sense that they would enable 
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their promoters to obtain a great many of the neca^ries of life at cost 
price. 

It will be ItanGedlately recognised by those ^ho have studied co¬ 
operation, that these industries would exemplify the co-operaiiTe sys- 
tetn of working withal! its well-recognised strength, combined with the 
individualistic management with it? stFcngth. In a paper I read to the 
Thirteenth Indian Industrial ConfeTenec, I mamtaloed that it is the 
industrial system for India, to which this gystem of the West^ already 
iliacredited in the West, is singularly imsuited. 

Once started^ they would be able to extend as long there were 
workers wanting good well-remunerated employment. We might com¬ 
pare their ceonomtes rather usefully to that of the beehive, and doing 
so we see that at once. A person keeping bees provides them vrith every¬ 
thing that is favourable to their producing honey abundantly, $o that 
even if they are allowed to live on their own honey there will remain a 
surplus for his benefit, owing to the favourable conditions provided. lu 
the fiamo way the people financing these iudustries would organise and 
e<)uip the workers to produce necessaries for themselves under favour¬ 
able conditions, ao that there would be a Bur(>Lys for the promoters^ 
The number of workers who can be employed in an ordinary industrial 
organisation is^ of course, always limited. Given ocnfidence, however, 
there would he no limit to tjie number of people who could be em¬ 
ployed in such industries aa these, independent ol good or bad trade. 
Of course they would have to earn some monfif income to purchase 
what they themselves could not produce, including not only raw materials 
hut Inevitably also a number of manufactured things; they would also 
have to pay their workers a proportion of their pay in o&sh. As, how¬ 
ever, they would produce every thing people use and consume in tho 
greatest quontitTCB, their own promoters would be able easily to make 
enough purchases from them without their having to go into the ordi¬ 
nary market. 

Financing these industries would be more comparable to putting 
up labour-saving machmery in oue*s own house than to financing 
commercial concerns. If a houeeholder calculating the coat to him of 
petroleum lightings in labour* breakages and various inconveniences, 
decides to put in a welUkn-Jwn electric lighting system, he may by 
taking the trouble to ascertain the experience of other people who 
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liaTe used the same apparatus, know quite welt what sort of an inTeat- 
ment it will be. These industries in a different way would be doing 
household work for their promoters. They would diaer however from 
the example given, in that they would be working for a number of 
hou^holds instead of one. 

It would be a matter only of time and of gaining experience iti 
inanagmg, and auceesa should he certain. An industry doing domestic 
work producing necessaries for a group of people is, in every way^ id a 
different position from one that is working for trade. It would have 
to produce Bxed quantities of thir^^s, all its working would be reguiar. 
As there would be nothing of trading, the most difficult part of manu¬ 
facturing bufline^H would be ehmhmtod. The promoters would have 
no interest w^hatever in hiding anything from each other but every 
interest, on the contrary, in making everything known. In connection 
with them everything would be, so to speak, measured and tabulated. 
Any dishonest and mcompetent management would be immediately 
detected. Estah)jibing them would bo like setting up an engine of a 
certain pattern and size, that must develop a certain horse-power^ and 
if it does not oue must simply look aiid find out whether the stoker* 
the engineer or the fuel are at fault. 

But, of course, the experience must he gained, and a system of 
managemeut standardised before people will venture, and that is the 
diffioulty 2 and we shall deal with it presently, but meanwhile let us 
consider and be quite clear about the question of capitalisiog^ To sum 
tip, then, capitalising these industries would be quite a different thing 
from capitalising the ordinary one. Only a fortunate few can spare 
the money to buy sharea in concerns producing article for sale* be¬ 
cause the very great majority require their whole hicome to meet their 
yearly expenses. But such industries as theae, until they had brought 
about a fundamental change in our system — mostly by increasing the 
mte of wages — ^would be very paying indeed, becauae of the great 
difference between the purchase price of articles'aud their cost of pro¬ 
duction, so financing them would be simply paying In advance for a 
great variety of useful produce at exceedingly advantageous rates, and 
a large number of people would be able to do that. 

But now the question is hoiv we are to start; admittedly the diffi- 
cult thing. We must make the start with educational organisations. 
They would have every advantage as pioneers. Everyhody would he 
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willing to help them. Business meD would gi^e their advice, A Large 
public would easily bo found ready o^eu to help them over the initial 
difiiciiltie^ by making purchase of them at advantageous rates. Finally, 
if, at first^ they fell abort of oconomic succesSj their educational work 
would remain to the good. The o:jEperiixientg could be made with them, 
therefore, and when they had been succeaefuh and had been made self- 
supporting, they would extend rapidly and solve* first the problem of 
popular education in the beet possible way, and then the whole problem 
of unmerited poverty, making poverty a thing of the past, as it should 
be with the enormous productive power we now possess. 

But the great spade-work to he done is to make the facts known. 
At the outset It all seems incredible. People are asked to believe in 
an industrial organisation that would enable youths working in it, first, 
to earn tlieir oontribution in kind to their homes, secondly, to earn 
enough to pay interest in kind to those fioaarlng the Institution — for 
otherwise it would be impossible to get the enormous amount of money 
needed —, thirdJy^ to pay the establishment^ in kind, for the training 
they had received in their early youth* fourthly, to pay for their further 
eduoation and training during their earning periods At the outaet it 
looks fantastic. Contrastjug it wUh the resulta actually attained in 
our industrial world it looks like a w^idely 'Dtopian dream and not lung 
else. 

We must, however* understand all the economic facta and sec how 
it can be done. More important still* we must show people how it can 
be done step by step. We can begin without doing all, but part of 
it at first* and in that w^ay can get some to believe and make a start. 
The start once made wc should be able to go on and do more and 
ruore^ 

General ignorance still exists* however, about the economic foots 
and. therefore* no step by step advance even is being made. This is 
exceedingly discreditable to economic soience, and it should hasten to 
remove the grave reproach that it incurs of showing itself inert where 
it ought to be of the very greatest utility* and jealously working to 
bring about perhaps the greatest good that has ever been done to 
mankind because it would be moral as well os material. 

We have* in India* particularly good opportunities for a start, 
and we have the great problem of middle-class unemployment to solve. 
There is no doubt that in a weU-equipped modem agricuitura) estabilsli- 
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m0Rt near the town^^ middle-claas men going daily for a few hours to 
ilo some suitable kind of work, could bring home with them daily, pro¬ 
duce to the v-alue of thirty or forty rupeoB a month. They would bring 
immediate relief to their fatailicep and be learning meehaulcal work and 
qualifying themstelvee later to earn well in that connection, ao it would 
be a training estabhsbmcpt and not a refuge for failures. 

Even with modern methods there is a certain amount of manual 
toilp bnt^ as I pointed out in ray report to the University OoramisBion,* 
we have a very simple way of getting over that difficulty^ hy receiving 
illiterate boys of the peasant class, in the establishments^ who would 
do the rougher work, and in exchange be given some elementary educa^ 
tion, by the young men of the middtoclassesH 

In that way even those who lack the qualificattons to make them 
usaful in the coramerojal world, would have a honourable career as 
members of a staff of an establish meat training boys of the working 
classes and giving them some education. This is an obvious first step 
and one that could be easily taken. 

But the first need is to have schoob which will make our young 
men hardy and practioal instead of mere bookworuiB. It is eeonomi* 
cally possible, and it would be of immense benefit to take them toschcofs 
on the oniskirta of the towns, where they would have ample room^ 
not only for games, but to grow some produce to be used in their 
homes p bringing it home daily. Here also a good deal of the heavier 
labour could be very well done by labouring men or boys, but all 
would do a proper and suitable part^ and the senior boys supervise. 
This is probably one of the simplest and most direefe ways in which 
self-supporting education might be started. At the sarae time it would 
be a system of education under which boys would be hardened and 
given an all-round development, so that they would be fit to take 
advantage of the great industrial opportunitieB of the day. By the 
generosity of the Maharajah of Cossimbazar a start has been made in 
this direction. 


• VaL vn* p. i&. 








THE DOCTRINE OF MAYA AND THE RESULTS OF 

MODERN SCIENCE. 

Hari Mohan Bhattaoharyya, K^vvatibtha. 

The Doctrine of M&yS, which^ in Its germinal stage p can be traced 
to the hymns of the Rgveda (RV., I. 101. 4fl: mt vipm 

vaianJl), and which wa^ further outlinei in tha dialectic of 
Y^jnavalkya and Maitreyi in th^ Brhadilranyaka Upanlsad, systematised 
and perfected by the genius of BMar^yaia and Samkara, and, though 
modified, yet kept in its integrity as rega-ds its essential in the liter 
Upauisads, has admittedly, aud not onjtistifiibly, ocoapiad thcsupreoic 
place in the system^ of EUnlii thought. And taking mto consideration 
the still later literature which has grown rounl about thU unoleus of 
thought one can fully appraise the high intalJeotual vein of the mind 
of the Miyavadin at its proper worth. One who has taken pains to 
enter into its toffteal and epht^tn&Iogical problems, specially into the 
problems of arlhdpattij which oonaists In the ^appTsilhn of the pre- 
misesp reason or cause, from the conclusion^ consequence or effect^ and 
which therefore answers to the hypothctjcal method of modem 
European Logic, and of mnup^l(tbdhi which has the e^cclusiYe privilege 
of cognising the abh&m or non-ciistcnce of a thing, the object of 
cognisance being not of course the absent things but the 
and which tberefore affords a new dimenaon of perception, woufd^ 
without the Least hesitation, acknowledge the stupendous height of 
logical and opietcmological speculation it has attaiued. And on its 
efAfical side, suffice it to say that the world at large stands in awe and 
admiration before its sublime conception of moraliby which manifests 
itself in the quiescent, self-abnegating life of th^Jimnmuita. 

A misconception however prevaib, based no doubt on plausible 
grounds^ about ita metaphysics, that it reduces the entire world of ourm 
to Jfdya or illusion—that the infinite variety of ite eon tents living and 
non-living, that the whole choir of heaven and furniture of earth 
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are awept into Doii*entity before tbo solo reality of Brahman which it 
upholds. In this way, it i:« further held, it offends against eommon 
Sense and ordinary oxperiencft, which ate Loath to disbeliove in the 
stern reality of the world round about ua, as it brushes away, instead of 
explaining it, and finally it contradicts the results of modern scientifio 
researches which are based on the irresistible theory of Natural KeaJism, 
It is therefore the Vcdantic metaphysics, in particular, that has fui^ 
nished object of criticism, not only for some of the other schools of 
classical Hindu Philosophy, nor again for one of the ramifications of 
the V^cdautic School itself, vk. the system of K&manuja; but also, 
curiously enough, for many of those modern dabblers in piulusophy who 
have little or no pretension to independent lucubrations, but only allow 
themselves to be sophisticated by the cheap rationalism of tbe Hegelian 
Type, and show a readiness to shrug their shoulders in contempt when^ 
ever they find any very great heigh & or depth in Hastern speculation 
and to pronounce it immediately as hypersubtile or mystical. 

Now the primary end of the present article is to counteract and 
dispel this baseless misconception of Vedantic Realism on the part of 
these last-mentioned modern philosophy-mongers by showing that 
contradiction to European common sense, and ^icientifio thought, if 
there be any, is rather apparent than real; and that the Vedantic 
mebiphysical standpoint, if rightly understood, will not be found to 
suffer from bad logic any more than the scientificthought of 
tbe present day. All this has been attempted in this essay not with 
the polemic of a dogmatic apologist but with the perfect open-minded 
impartiality of a truth-seeking fre>thinker, The aim of this article 
thus being oircumacribed to an examination of the allegation against 
Vedantic Metaphysics in the light of modem aoientifie thought, be it 
said at the outset, that it does not of course claim completeness as an 
elaborate treatment of the Vedantic theory as a whole which is more 
than what onr space permits. 

Now what is to be understood by this principle of J/ay*? We 
cognise something and ipso facto cannot take it as unreal, we give 
ourselves to the belief in its reality. Then we bring our powers of 
reflectioo to bear upon this naive belief and find that after all we 
cannot reconcile ourselves to it. Thus what was regarded as real from 
one standpoint melts into unreality from anntber, And all this is due 
to what the Vedantist understands by his principle of ifoyi. 
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The prociaee?^ in the tmnklini^ of an eye a fuU-grrown mango- 

tree out of a maago-seed before an astounded audJeace. They cannot 
deny the apparent reality of the full-grown mango-tree which they see 
with their own eyeSp nor again can they aflSrm It when they reflect 
on the inconceivably short time within which it k mfule to grow into 
foliagep flowers and fruit. They would assign it to ^U,yk or illusion. 

The principle of Mhyh is then what makes a thing to appear as 
real from one stand-point, but reduces it to be unreal from another^ 
wlmt, in other words, gives an air of reality to what is really unreatp 
makes one and the same object to be both flat, reah as woU a^ asai, 
unreal. Milya is thus othorwdse described as •sodamdbhyam onirvaohyA —- 
an inexplicable enigma of Being and Non-Being, of the Real and the 
UnreaL 

This enigma of the apparent reality of a thing is created by the 
double function of the principle of Mily^. In the first instance it oper¬ 
ates in the form of avarai^ Jaiiit or the function of what may be some¬ 
how expressed by the term sub-joct'ion * ' which throws nuder^^ or 
CO vers or conceals the actual nature of the thing; and then it works in 
the shape of piisaepa SalUi or the function of what may be called pro¬ 
jection which projects^ or creates^ or imposes on the already concealed^ 
thing the new sensory elements of what is unreal, the oumulatiye 
eSect of this double function of Mayn, being the illusory perception of a 
thing, the nacre for example being mistaken for silver. The modus 
operandi of the principle of Afayit, therefore, is that first of all it covers 
the real and then discovers the unreal^ the result of all this beinv that 
it abuts one out from the knowledge of a thing. Hence Iklkjh is Avidi/a 
or Nei^ience. 

The nature of Miiyii becomea further illumined from a considera¬ 
tion of the Vedantic theory of causality. Vedanta affirms that the cause 
is not absolutely homogeneoias with^ nor again absolutely heterogeneous 
to the efieot. For^ had the cause been absolutely heterogeneous to the 
effect^ then the effect would have no connection with the cause, any 
effect what^soever could have been produced oat of any cause whatso¬ 
ever—to quote the classical examplep oil could have beeu produced, 
not only out of oU-seeds^ but also out of grains of sand. And again 
were it possible to suppose that the edect is absolutely homogeneous or 
identical with the cause then tfa^^ usual and practical distinctions be¬ 
tween one thing and another would become altogether meaoingless | the 
B 23 
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lump of clay could have been used iu place of an earthen pot, aa earthen 
jar would have served the purpose of an earthen bowl, which however 
can never be the case. The efiect is thus neither totally homogeneous 
with nor again absolutely heterogeneoua to the cause. It Is thus the 
same as, yet dlflFerent from the cause. The earthen jar is the clay and 
yet is not the clay, the jar jar is eaJ or real and yet the jar as clay 
is amt or unreaL Are we not then tempted to say that the phenomena of 
cause and effect are products of illusion whose cature it is to make one 
believe in that which i» not really itself ? The illusion under which one 
finds oneself in the understanding of cause and effect differs from that 
in the case w'bere nacre is mistaken for silver only in degree and not in 
kind. The illusion in our mistake of niurre for silver Is comparatively 
short-lived, whereas that In our attempt to understand the world of our 
experience, which is bound by a network of causes ami effects, persists 
until the attainment of the moniatto knowledge (orfwiffo/noMa), which is 
Brahman. 

The above consideration of the Vodantic doctrine of causality reveals 
to us the further fact that May4 is the root of all di^erence and tndm- 
dwttian. The earthen jar is regarded as such and is differentiated from 
the earthen bowl in so far os w^^e allow ourselves to be itlusionised as 
regards their common cause, viz. clay [yaihii, Citend 

vijilatom eydd, PacarawiiAaftflia vili3ru namadhofaiA 
mTtlikn iVyeua m/yom”—Chhaudogya VI. i, 1.). Thus the " names '* and 
“forma" of “jar” and '‘bowl” which constitute the individuality 
and difference of these objects are mere empty husks of reality and not 
the reality itself; they are, in the language of Plato, the “ iraporfeet 
adumbrations of the Ideas,” The principle of ^layft, “ the matrix of all 
' names* and ‘ forma’ ”, thus furnishes the pnneipinm indtpufuadionis as 
well as the principmm dioisfonis of the entire system of things. 

May& is, to recapitulate, that principle of ignorance which makes 
us think of things both as sot or real, and as flsof or unreal; which, In 
other words, unifies contradictories, and which constitutes Individuality 
and diversity of things which are but “ names” and “ forms ” hyposte- 
tised. And the world of our experience which teems with individuali¬ 
ties and differences, spatial, temporal, or constitutional, and which 
harbours contradictories of the real and the unreal is thus reduced to 
Maya or illusion. 

Can there be any other conclusion than the above which is more 
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^Kockiitg to the imaginatfon of one who is accustomed to the real Is tie 
grooves of thinking? Indeed the ReaLl^^t ^vill startle back when he 
will be iM^kcd to accept the entire? fabric of hia real world as a will-o- 
the-wisp ! But the advaitamdm dearly and distinotly points out the 
throe different strata of existence; [j) the pr^ibh^^ika-i^tmtum in 

which the existence of an illusory object Is but momentary, as that of 
silver ill the ease of the ordinary illusory perception of nacrej for the 
silver disajjpears as soon as it Ls pointed out that what one takes for 
silver m not i^ilvcr but nacre; (ii) thef^iJviAnfika^stratum in which tho 
system of things is prctciicallp r-eaf or empiricaUrf certain so rs to render 
possible the ordinary affairs of the work-a-day world; to this belongs 
the sy:5tcm of soientide truths; and (lii) the ^rapnarJAiia-stratum, in 
which nothing but the absolute homogeneous unity of Brahriutn is real 
and cjciBtent, and every thing else which harbours difleteuoe ia unreal, 

jf ■ 

The fiinit-mentioned stratum is not very important for our present 
purpose. If we take the distiiictioii between the vy^tMihiirika and the 
p^ramdrihika strata in a little wider sense we cOEij very well maintaiu 
that the distinction is only a general hint as to the retativU^j of appre- 
What is rml or exhtentfrom the vydmfmriiu stand-pointy that 
is from tho stand-point of a particular inquirer with a special interest and 
a particular type of intellectual capacity, proves unreal or nou-esistent 
from a higher p^uint of view, where the interest n wider and the powers 
of apprehension keener and more penetrative. And the same stand-point 
which 13 or higher is itself foimd to be lower or v^dvdh&riia 

by an inquirer of higher intellectual powers. Thus the diatmcfcion 
betweem the two strata is entirely relative and also trurth is relalive to 
the inquirer^ and the relation between the system of empirical truths on 
the one hand and capacity of apprehension on the others may be said 
to be one of inverse variation. The wider one*s outlook — the more 
analytic oneapprehension — the leas and leas real do the objects 
with their individualities and differences begin to apptjar — they seem 
to dismantle themseivea of their clouka of false realities one after 
another as one^s capacity of apprehension gains in depth and minute- 
nos$ of analysis, until finally, the absolutely pdramdrihihM or real stage 
is reached where there ig no further ppdmkdrika stratum possibly think¬ 
able, and in which the absolute reality of Brahman in its indeterminate 
homogeneous eternity is realised. Now this absolute reality of Erah^ 
tTian is identical with Knowledge and Existence, Thought and Being. 
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We can TOiy weU understand how this is so. when wo soblate the 
knowledge of objeota of the empirical world, one after another as un¬ 
real in. our «i(avaA5rijba stages, and find that it is kv/nded^e again, 
though of a higher order, which is sablating that of the lower order. 
Proceeding in this way it is possible to reach the highest or the abao- 
lately j>iram&rthika stage where there is no dvatta or difference but 
pure monUtic knowledge {odwai’tajflann) in which all distinction of sub¬ 
ject and object and even the activity-or in the language of Plotinus 
^ i-ow, and merges into one homogeneous whole, and that 

is Brahman^ 

It is wot lb while to note that the relativity of appiehcuaion 
which is the fundamental principle of all attempt to know the world 
and which, as we have seen, follows from the Vedantic conceptions of 
the paroinaf/A*in and vgovahaTika strata of knowledge is not the same 
as the Protagorean SubjeotivUm or what is otherwise known as Homo 
ifensura doctrine, that all knowledge is a matter of individual stand¬ 
point and that the individnal is the standard of every thing that is true 
and good. So long as men are within the charmed eircle of Maya 
things will appear in their differences and individualities and will bo 
in the same light and in the same sense, thus making universal 
standard poesible within that cimle. The Lilliputian must have his 
Lilliputian standard. There are indeed planes or zones of certitude 
corresponding to the degrees of apprehensive powers. What is real or 
true to the popular mind is certainly not so to the scientific mind end 
what is real or true to the scientific mind may not be so to the philo¬ 
sophic mind which moves in another and higher plane. But as soon as 
the magical wand is touched and the cup broken, the magical reality of 
the empirical world with ita “ names” and ‘'fonns,” its infinite condi¬ 
tions of individuality and difference, shrivels into non-entity. The firm 
grasp of the quiescent unity of BroAman dissipates all differenoe (dioito). 
Here we have an important distiaction between the Vedantio and Hege¬ 
lian oonception of the Law of Contradiction, In Vedanta unity or 
identity is the truth, and ilifference is illusory, and even the negation of 
the difference tbrongb which the identity is affirmed is illusory. Hegel 
on the other hand pointfi out that it is not the uudifferenced unity, but 
unity-tn-difierence that constitutes the truth whieb is thus the homo of 
oontradietories. Advaitism, however, does not altogether deny the im¬ 
portance of difference and individuality which eo-extat with unity but 
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only relegates them to a lower or inferior plane. The world of our 
experience which maolfcets unity-m diflferenee is regarded as real fron^ 
the Tf^aw^tdric stand-point or from the stand-point of practical or em¬ 
pirical truth, and not from the point of view of monistic eonscionsness 
(odtatja/fldna), and here it is worth while to remember Herbart"$ cri¬ 
ticism of Hegel that the union of contradictories is only an empirielsm* 

The relatirity of apprehension, which^ wc have ecen* is the natur¬ 
al outcome of the Vedantio distinction between the three strata of 
existence, appears to be the greatest logical and epistemological lesson 
for science and philosophy^ It is the basic principle of the supposi¬ 
tion of rival hypotheses aud shows that any attempt to apprehend the 
world, however sound, is only a hypothesis standing every 

moment in danger of being superseded by a better one. 

Eeginning from our ordinary practical life we find that what ap¬ 
pears true, reaJ and important from one stand-point is far from being 
so from a higher or more compreherisive stand-point. To the mau who 
is thirsty and feels a longing for a gla^ of cold water, the water is as real 
as any tiling could be, but the chemiat whose stand-point and interest 
are different from those of the thirsty man wiD take water to be unreal, 
what is real and true to him is the H^O. Again from the point of view 
of the physicist the H=0 is as unreal as the water and what m real and 
true ia the eneryy or force to ivhieh he will reduce every thing arid in 
terms of which he will explain every thing. May it not be further 
asked if the true nature of this phyaical energy has yet been deter- 
ruined If AH this therefore points to the conclusion that every object 
of this empirical world may he regarded as both real and unreal, 
existent and not existent. The line of argument adopted by oduuiham, 
therefore, far from contradicting European coiumon sense and scientific 
spiritj is in perfect conformity with it and reveals the further fact that 
this highest specimen of philosophical speculation wa# discovered by 
the Indian sages in a remote age when the modem European scientific 
spirit was scarcely bom. Therefore the unreality of the empirical 
world on which the insists is not of the t 3 ^pe of the wlU-o- 

the-wisp but indirectly reveals the relative ineompeteney of human ap¬ 
prehension consequent upon man’s finitude and imperfection 
taitmm nihiiam giihdyam). 

This important lesson of the Vedanta may be very well brought 
homo to our minds when we take into consideration the reeiilta of 
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scientific researches of modern times. Ftokmaic a^stronomy regarded 
the earth to be an immobile central body round aboat which the other 
ntembers of the system moved ; Copeniicas demonstrated that this was 
illusory, a Mayfi.;—the earth wm not the immobite central body but 
it is one of the many moving bodies revolving round about the 
sun which lies at the centre of the system and which is relatively 
stationary. 

The ancient Greek atomist Democritus maintained that the u1- 
limate eonstituent-H of our world were aiom^ which were inert, in divisible 
minute bodies — each being a plenum or portion of space entirely filled 
and therefore impenetrable. This statical theory of atoms, however, 
failing to account for motion was regarded a» illusor}" or unreal, and 
had to make room for the dynamical hypotheses of Pamday and Lord 
Kelvin. Faraday demonstrated that the atoms were not inert aa 
Democritus suppo^d^ but that they were elastic and compressible so 
much so that they render possible the Lnteraction of thin^. And Lord 
Kelvin supposed the atoms to be like '“vortex rings'^ or whirlpools 
in the perfect fluid know^n as the ether of apace and the properties 
of such vortices were demonstrated mathematically bv Helmholtz to 
pofl^es-i self-aufficiency and durability required of the ultimate units of 
matter. 

Later researches, iiowever, tend to show that the so-called atom 
wliich was regarded aa the simplest possible eomtituent of mutter is 
reully far more complex than Faraday^s “centres of forces and than 
Lord Kelvin's vortex ring^” — a res^ervoir of forces in moving equi¬ 
librium, of unthinkable complexity, capable of liberated and of passing 
over into free force of motion again —* ■ ■ a solar system in miniature ” 
— but possibly immensely more complex than the aolae system of the 
sun, planebf and moons wc are acquainted with. The atom is thus 
thought to be composed of iTiaiiy units revolving round one 

another and about a common centre with inconceivable rapidity and 
holding one another together in moving equilibrium rendered stable by 
the eiccssivo velocity of the revolving units. But though compara¬ 
tively at^able, ite equilibrium is extremely sensitive and constantly being 
modified by external influence^ and capable of b'^ing partly or wholly 
disintegrated — the constituent units being thereby liberated and left 
to move with inconceivable rapidity through space^ These minuter 
units arecBkllad or deetron&. They form the atoms by their equi- 
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Librated reYohitions and nr© tbems©!™^ possiblj whirlpools of the lumi¬ 
niferous ether. 

From this it also follows that the atoms are not indestruotible. 
They are by the integration of finer elements into equilibrated 

systerna and can be destroy&l by the disruption of tbeee eleetrons; and 
this would appear to be the case from the phenomena of radio-aetivity 
w'bieh are due to the epontaueoiia disruption of the atoms. 

Now does not the aboTe examination of the Atomic theory of the 
universe and ita replacement by the Electron-theory^ not excluding the 
possibility that the latter again would make room for quite another 
and a better one in futurOp confirm our belief in the position of the 
ilayavddin that the apparently real world in which we live and move 
is scarcely more reliable than the magician^s jugglery. Interpret and 
understand the world in any way you like, but the nest moment you 
will be ill a difficulty to reconcile youtself to ivhat you believed with 
regard to it. You were at perfect liberty to suppose that the ulUmato 
constituents of the material w'orld were the atoms or indestructible 
and indivisible centres of energy, and you are now dlsillusioniKed to 
find that they are neither indivisible, being made up of electrons, nor 
are indestructible. disruptions and reintegrations of the oomtituent 
elements giving rise to destruction and reconsteuefeion of fresh atoms. 

Again let us consider the fate of the old Ether-theory. Lord 
Kelvin writes in his Popular Leciares and Addresses: You can imagine 
particles of some thing, the thing whose motion constitutes light. Thiti 
thing you call luminiferous ether. Thi^ is the only substance we are 
coufidfnt of in dyna*^^^- One thing w^e are sure of and that is the 
reality and substanliatity 0 / ike Indeed unless a 

material medium for its propagation is either assumed or found* the 
phenomenon of light eanuot be mechanically described, nor again other 
fortuH of variation, as well as electricity and magnetism. And the 
uddlticnal advantage of this hypothesis is that it adords the ground 
for unity among the variety of physical facts. 

Now the hypothesis of an imponderable inert luminiferfsus ether 
as something baviug " reality and substantiality baa been resorted to 
by scientists like Lord Kelvin* because they Jisanm© covertly nr overtly* 
the a priori necessity of the mccbanical theory of the universe. Hero 
their argument ^ems to involve the following stepsi. Grant first, that 
the world must be intelUgible, grant secondly, that to be iuteUigible it 
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muafc be meclianical, ^vnd grant finally, that to be in^^hamcal there 
rnn^t be an ether or ethera whose motions constitute light, electro- 
ma^etiatQ^ etc., grant- all this and then we might say that the ex\$- 
tence of ether m indir^^Uy proi'^dr TJie first two steps in this argument, 
it will be observedp are quite philoaophieal, but the second, however, is 
very disputable philosophy. Science, however, has no right to build 
ou philoBophical premises and is forward always to disown all anch ft 
priori methods^ Leave aside then any preauppoJ^itions oE chis kind 
and ether reinains but a mechanical hypothesis. No doubt its value as 
a descriptive hypothesis has been greatly enhanced by the labours of 
Maxwell and Hertz. But as to the worth of their resulf^j one may 
auppose, Poincar£"e remark upon it is not too cautious : There still 
remains much to ho done ; the identity oE light and electricity is from 
tmday something more than a seducing hypobhesis ; it is a probable 
truthj but it is not yet a proved truth,”* 

The scientific world has been enjoying for aoiue time the benefit 
of the investigations of Maxwell and Hertz until recently Einstein, in 
hIB Theory of Relativity, and Hooper, the Fellow of the Royal Astren 
nomical Society^ who had in reality antieipa^d Einsteinp have revoln- 
tioniaed the entire aclentific world. Hooper b declaring at the present 
day, in the Royal Astronomical Society, and before the whole scientific 
world, that the old theory of an imponderable fixed ether is inadequate 
to solve many a problem of etherial physics such, for example, as that 
of the continued rotation of planets on their axes, or of the alteration 
of the inclination of the earth^a axis to the magnetic equator^ Esperi- 
ments performed by Michelaon and Morley^ of America, have proved 
beyond doubt that the old theory of inert ether ig entirely wrong, 
while Fitzgerald's photographs of the advancing wave of light prove 
that the wave-front^ instead of being homogeneous, is broken up into 
thousands of points. And Hooper concludes that ether is the prjmarv 
form of matter and all the properties of matter. It is atomic, 

poasosses ela,sticifcy because it is atomic, posseasas density and different 
degrees of density in space, and ajso po-^sesses inertia. The eih^-aioms 
ore ^ub^€cl iQ hw of fp-atrUy just like any othof form of matter and 
this is in conformity with the results of Planck and it satisfies alt the 
rules of Newtonian Philosophy, This new theory of an ether flub^ect 
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to gravity will compel ub to a]t«r all oar preooiiceiled ideas of spaee 
and espcciaUy of ether-atoms in relation to solar and planetary 
bodies. 

4 S 0 far matters are clear. But can all this be more than a mere 
hypothesis ? Can it ctaim to have reached the final solution of the 
protean complexity of the entire system of the solar itni verse ? Can 
we not as well expect that just as Maxwell and Herts have been. aupei“ 
seded at the present day by Einstom and Hooper^ even so the day 
shall come when Einstein and Hooper will also be superseded in their 
turn by successors of greater soienti^o acumen ? 

Does not all this confirm once more the vedantic view-point that 
what appears to be ' real * and * substantial ^ from a particular angle qf 
vision is proved merely illusopy, unreal or unreliable from a more 
comprehensive stand-point ? Trace the ^vhole history of human at¬ 
tempts to understand the nature and the system of things from the 
so-called scientific or philosophic point of view either in its outline or 
in its details^ what do we find, hut an alternation of troth and untruth, 
of reality and unreality ; and the conclusion with which one is to 
remain satisfied is, thereforcj that truth or reality is only relative to 
the knower, or that rtruth ecedcs further and further as the inquirer 
approaches. This puts one in mind of what the poet said,— 

*' I 4X0 a pnrt of aU thaL 1 ii3ii3t; 

Ytit ati ia an ■if'ch wlifiiratbro* 

GleonLi th*t uatfAvoM'd world maTgm 

For uver Acid for everr whoD I movo.'^ 

We arc remindod here also of Kant's discussion of the cosmologi¬ 
cal antinomies, that the world of empirical tcality is not the true 
essence of things — it is merely an imrealityj an appearance and not 
the thing in ifcself. And wc are glacl to find the same conception of 
the world confirmed by m eminent a scientific thinker as Herbert 
Spencer, who describes science as a gradually increosiug ephere/' 
such that^ ** every odditioii to its surface doe? but bring it into wider 
contact with surrounding nescience.Our knowledge is not onlj 
bounded by an ocean of ignorance^ but intersected and out up as it were 
by straits and seas of ignorance j the orbis scierUiarum^ in fact, if we 
could but map out our ignoraoco as we map out our knowledge, would 
be little better than an archipelago, and would ahow much more au 
imexplored sea than land. 
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4ad this ia what the JtffiyduodtB insistB on whon he presses forward 
the point that the whole tf^avoAuJ'ifai or empirical world is a huge 
illuEion. And all science and philosophy . however much they might 
boast of their achievements, point to the irrcsiatihle conclusion that 
truth is relative to the appnehetiaive power of the inquirer — and that it 
recedes as the latter advances - and that the root principle of the 
universe is never to be discovered, and that the many theories that have 
been propounded about this root principle are onfy relotiiwly imt. This 
is the most valuable lesson that the May&t^Sda teaches in the oele- 
hratsd verse of the Brhadiraijyka,—ynwyomotom tasya matam, niafom 
paaij0 na veda wit— “those who pretend to know, really know 
nothing but those who say that they do not know arc the real know- 
ore/' And the same truth flashed upon the great ancient Greek 
Vedantin, Socrates, the father of European philnsophy in the true sense 
of the term and he declared that “ lie knew that he did not know.” 
Jlaydvada is thus not the ordinary IliusitiTtiBm by which name it is 
often stigmatised, nor wiU it be properly eharacterised if one calls it 
Agnoatkism, as it never shuts out all knowledge; but it is rather 
ifetoii’iem. pointing always to the relative or (eateiive character of the 
knowledge of the world of things in which we live and move, and insist- 
iiig on the constant revision of one's standpoint, on the “ transvalaa- 
tion of aU values," — an intellectual attitude quite in keeping with the 
t69timonv Modern Sci6ttc& and Plulos<ipliy+ 


A PLEA FOR AN INDIVIDUALISATION OF 
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In order to appreciate the plea for an individualisation one niuat 
clearly realise the object of punishment. Our ideas about crime and 
punishment have clianged and advanced a great deal since Manu and 
iloses, Justinian and Alfred gave their laws to the world. We have 
outlived the days when no distinction was recognised between the 
criminn and the ddictti and when punishments n'cre regulated by ide*is 
of private revenge and 'with refereneo to the social position and status 
nf the injured parties. Our recognition of the cultural value of the 
system of criminal law is tardy, but all the same we are beginning to 
realise that criminal bw is to be raised to the status of a science if it is 
to accomptiah its object, namely, the preservation of the society. A 
thorough and scientific study of the nature and determinants of crimi 
nality is engaging the attention of some of the best scientists and 
jurists of the day aiul it is being gradually realised that the treatmont 
of orimes and criminals can be no more machinedike and indiscriminate 
than the treatment of a disease by a doctor of medicine * Absolute 
repression is no longer regarded as the sole and self-sufficient remedy in 
the treatment of crimes, just as calomel and blood-letting are no longer 
considered by the medical science as being effective in all diseases (as 
they were considered only two centuries ago). Elsewhere f I have 
insisted upon the criminars p'liut of view, which has been hitherto 
syatematicaUy ignored, being taken into account in the matter of 
awarding punishment. It must he home in mind that a criminal is as 
much a unit of the society as the judge or the legislator. He eannpt 
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and itidecd must not be treated oa a rooral leper or a pan'oA ivho is cast 
away beyond the jMile of citiI society, if we do not want to have the 
foundation of our society sapped and under mined. The classical 

system, as it is called, lioa been given a fair trial for several centuries 
and has been found hopelessly wanting. [ have shown elsewhere* that 
not only the number of criminals^ but what is more to be dreaded and 
regretted, the number of recidivists also are ever on the increase in 
Europe as w'ell us in India, and the question which Baron Garofalo 
propounded a few years ago, vis. of the prineiple on which the legislator 
bases his penal system, still remains tmansivorcd by the representatives 
of tho classical school. I do not say, of course, that the classical system 
alone is responsible for tho increase in crimes and in recidivation; there 
have been other and potent factors at work beside, viz. the economic 
distress of the lower strata of the society and the political upheavals of 
nations. But the main factor, to my mind, is the indiscriminate and 
mechanical treatment of criminals by the classiral method. How does 
the classical |urist know, for instance, that bIa months ora year in jail 
19 a sufficient and effective punishment in all cases of thefts and seven 
yearn in all cases of arsonB and rapes ? As Baron Garofalo so forcibly 
asks, “ where has he (the classica! jurist) found his criterion, his thread 
of guidance in this labyrinth ? ” f We are forced to say that the classi¬ 
cal system is based upon no principle whatever and the jiunishmentB 
meted out to offenders are mostly arbitrary and fanciful and sometimes 
guided by unregulated national sentiment, thus, for instance, German 
law imposes a heavier penalty for deceitful offencres than for violent 
<me8 { Without assigning iiny reason therefore. The classical jnriats have 
really never formed any clear ideas as to the object of punishment 
and consequently their penal system is most often only a form of the 
theoiy of private revenge or kin revenge as it is generally called in a 
more presentable garb. The ortlinaiy and the orthodox classification of 
tho theories on the subject, as Dr. Holmes points out, is into (i) the re¬ 
tributive theory, (ii) the preventive theory, and (in) the reformative 
theory. It must be pointed out, however, that the latter two views 
have not found much favour with the ordinary run of European jurists 
saturated as they have been with Kontian and Hegalian Absolutism! 
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These jurists seem to thioh that the relation between crime and punish¬ 
ment is absolute * and antomatlc and that punishments, on that account, 
should always be proportionate to tbe objootiTe gravity of erime 3 ,f 
Hegel expresses this idea in his well-known quasi-mathematical formula, 
that wrong, being the negation of right, punishment is the negation 
of that negation, or retribution, while Kant imports hb CategorictU 
ftn^ative into his theory of punishment and denies the propriety 
of punishment for any ulterior object except punishment itsclf.j be¬ 
cause a man should be treated not as a means to an end hut as an end 
in himself. I have shown elsewhere tliat the difTorence between the 
Kantian and the Hegalian school, which I call the Subjective school 
and the Objective school as represented by Bentham, Sir James Pitz- 
James Stephen and Dr. Holmes, is merely a verbal one. In order to be 
able to supply a practical criterion for the kind and degree of punish¬ 
ment, Kant’s theory of “ blameworthineas’* will have to fall back 
upon the objective gravity of crimes—the criterion for the measure of 
punishment proposed by the Objective school. The basic principle of 
the Objective school appears to be that since desire for vengeance b 
innate and inborn in human nature and that no legislation is possthlc 
upon an ideal and imaginary state of things, the law not only wisely 
does, but that it ought to make the gratification of revenge an object. 
Sir James Stephen puts this idea in hLs usual direct and forcible 
manner thus, *' the Criminal Law stands to the passion of revenge in 
much tlje same relation as marriage to sexual appetite.*’ § 

I do not propose to enter into a detailed examination of the views 
set forth above. 1 shall only indicate my objection in broad outlines. 
The first and the most fundamental objection against the doctrine of 
the otassicol school is that it ignores altogether the subjective person¬ 
ality of the criminal and takes into account only the objective fact of 
the crime. jj The distinguished Italian jurist, Beccaria, writing in 176#, 
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urged that no punishment should bo greater than what the crime war¬ 
rants anrl that all men should be equal in the ejesof the law. Punish¬ 
ment should he dAterminod entirely with roforenee to tho character of 
the crime committed regardless of the personality of the criminal. Tlie 
position, it would appear at the first blush, is extremely logical, but as 
t shall point out, it is logical with a vengeance. It seems to regard 
human beings as mere algehric units and their highly complex actions 
as mere abstractions. It la vety easy, of course, on this supposition, to 
be able to furnish a system of penal treatment but the inevitable result 
will be, as it has proved to he, a complete failure. Even as a system 
professing to be able to afford relief to the aggrieved party—be it an 
individual or the society—it cannot succeed for this reason that the ag¬ 
grieved party is generally apt to look upon his injury as much more 
serious than what the judge thinks of it. I do not underestimate the 
value of an equality of treatment in the matter of awarding punishment 
but what I do say is that iu the name of an unreal equality you must 
not perpetrate a gross injustice, Beccaria's most forcible objection 
against a differential treatment is that it would lead to the infliction of 


different punishment in similar crimes. To that my answer is tliat 
Beccaria looks at the matter from an altogether wrong point of view. 
Wo can never separate a crime from the criminal and we arc sitting in 
judgment not Upon the crime per se but upon the particular crime com¬ 
mitted by the particular criminal. It must be remembered that an act 
as such, has no meaning except what it gets from the personality of the 
agent. The inconsistency and tho illogicality of the claarical point of 
view is well illustrated in the fact that it looks upon the acts for 
instance, of a lunatic or of an infant in one manner and upon the'acts 
of all other persons in quite another manner. Indeed, in order to be 
logical, the classical system ruthlessly tramples upon obvious and 
self-evident psychological facts. You really cannot judge and punish 
an abstraction! In our every-day esporience, we come across coses 
of thefts bat is not one case of theft as different from another as 
Liebtiitz’e monads differ from each other * Let ns take the well-known 
oeae of Jean Yaljean. for instance. Was it not an error to treat his case 
like that of an ordinary thief ? Was not the punishment meted out to 
him reeponaible for turning a really Jmnest man into a hardened 
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criminal—a crimiaal who did not even scruple to rob his benefactor 1 
It has been auggeated that Victor Hugo’a Jean Valjean is not a ‘ real ’ 
Ggui'e» £ven conceding that it is not, the ai^iiment advanced here nHl] 
not lose much of its force. 

Fcrthermore, the juriats of the classical school in devising the 
system of penal treatment, have altogether ignored the criminal's point 
of view. Without entering into a detailed discussion into the State’s 
right to punish a criminal* it may be, without fear of contradiction, 
premised here that the right to punish is baaed upon its doty to 
protect the individuai and surely, it would be the height of inequity to 
insist upon the right without fulHUing the duty. The delinquent, it 
most be remembered, is a unit of the social group and he is entitled to be 
treated as such. From the criminal's point of view it may be demanded 
that society should givn him a chance and try to reform him. He 
might have committed a crime but at the same time he may not have 
been a bad man, and given proper facilities and opportunities, he might 
havo lived his life over again as a useful member of the society. But 
this demand of the criminal has gone unheeded and the soulless sj'^tem 
of Law has been allowed bo go on with dire results which are so 
pointedly brought out by the available statistics. In the year 1900, as 
Garofslo points outf the recidivists in the Italian iwnitentiaries consti¬ 
tuted 65% of the total number of inmates, " proving that the number 
of recidivations, which has long been the subject of serious concern, 
still continues to grow larger from year to year.” In France, before 
1685, the situation was the same. I take the following from CsKOt’s 
statistics as quoted by Garofalo, " the number of tins recidivists twice 
convicted in course of one year increased from fl,8Bl in 19TS to 7,666 in 
1879, the number of those convicted at least three times from 1,046 to 
2,237 during the same period, “ In Belgium, from 1861 to 1860, the 
proportion of recidivists in the penitentiaries was 70%, In Sweden , in 
the year 1868 the percentage of recidivation reached the remarkable 
figure of 76%. Since the year 1899 crime is ever on the increase in 
England and in the United States of America.J In the Repofi on ths 
Police Adminietration in the Presidency of Bengal in India for the 
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year 1015, inatatementL, page iisii, it will be seen that ont of 11,807 
perflons conFicted during the year, 1,724 pereona were judicLully found 
to have been previously convicted (i.e. 14 a%), while out of these 
nwidivists there were 943 persons against whom one previous convic¬ 
tion was proved, two convictions against 328, three against 204, four 
against 111, five against 67, and more than five against 71. In the 
Report for 101 ft, out of 11,222 persons convicte<l, we find 1,703 (i.e, 
15-2p recidivists, while the number of persons having one previous 
eonvictiou and the number of persons having more than five previous 
convictions reach the rather high figures of 957 and 77 respectively, 
in the year 1314, the percentage of reeidivations was higher still, viz. 
10%. fu the same Report, in Statement T, one finds that almost all 
the crimes are practically on the increase; beginning with 294 cases of 
murder in 1911, the figure rises to 440 in 1916, eases of theft in 1911 
were Jfi,976 while they rose to 25,833 in 1916. ft is unnecessary to 
comment on the facts and figures given above; they speak for them¬ 
selves and form an indictment against the system of remedial and penal 
measures an adopted by the classical school. 

From the facta and figures (Quoted above, it is clearly established 
that the classical system, in so far as it professes to prevent crimes and 
reform eriminak, has been an utter faUure, and the irresistible conclu¬ 
sion that forces itself on our mind is that this impersonal, abstract and 
empirical system has got to be replaced by a more rational method if 
the system of Criminal Law is to accomplish its end. namely, the 
defence and preservation of society, 

I do not want to ignore that the jurists of the classical school 
in apite of their professed prejudice against any so-called inequality of 
penal treatment, were often forced to admit the necessity of, what we 
call, an individualisation of punishmoat-an individualisation baaed 
upon the gravity and the material setting of the crime. We have seen 
Ijcfore that apart from certain ecclesiastical jurisdictions, the prevalent 
conception of punishment was that of setting an ciample; the end was 
not the reform of the individual but general intimidation. Hence the 
punishment became the reaction^the recoil of the act as realised in its 
setting and the judge raoreising almost an unbounded freedom and 
practicaUy untrammeled by the law, proportioned the punishment in 
each case to the requirements of the policy to be furthered. The 
gravity of the crime, again, was measured from two points of view-^ 
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fi) the responsibility of the criminai and (iJ) the material setting of the 
iTime itself. The responsibility was not determined in aecordanee with 
any recognised psychological standard, hnt merely in accordance with 
the arbitrary ethico-theological dogma of the freedom of will and it 
should, therefore, on no account be confused with the modem subjec¬ 
tive Btand’point, But the latter form of individualisation was the moio 
common of the two, being easier to understand and follow. Then, for 
eiample, it could he easily nnderstood that one murder was not cxactlv 
like another in view of the facts of premeditation, the end in view for 
which the crime was committed, and the greater or Jess atrocity attend¬ 
ing the commission of the crime. It was according to those details of 
oircumstanoe that the punishment was determined and adjusted. In 
the French Code of IS 10, and earlier still, we find anch individnalisatlon 
admitted and practised. Such was also the case in the Common Law 
of England. In ancient law, we do not find the system of penal treat¬ 
ment as we find in modern Jaw, that is to say, puniahmenta were not 
specified by Jaw for particular crimes. Ancient law was unaware of the 
principle nulla fKSFia, nuiluiti crimen cine lege. Thus, there was not 
one form of punishment for murder and another for theft and arson.* 
We need hardly say, of coarse, that there were some traditional forma 
of punishment sanctioned by custom and usage from amongst which 
the judge had absolute diacretion to chose to suit the individual crime 
he was punishing. It was found, however, in course of time, that it 
was not safe to leave such unbounded powers in the hands of the judge 
and gradually the system of legal punishments came into vogue. By 
this, it should not be understood, that the discretionary power of the 
judges was altogether taken away. Thus, for instance, we find in an 
edict of Louis XIV t the laying down of a definite punishment for a 
definite crime, e.g. poisoning, Even in such cases the judge was not 
bound by the letter of the law. He could increase it and thus exceed 
the punishment specified by Uw r if the punishment prescribed was that 
of death, he could impose a cruel torture to bring about that death. 

In India, the main anbatantive penal taw is to be found in the 
Indian Pena] Code and the procedural law is to bo found in tbe Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure Code. in both the codes wo find some attempts at 
mdividualisation. Thus, in the former, we find a flexible system (within 
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ccHain welUepeciBed Hmita) of puniehmoat for each individual offenco 
and some consideration is giveti to the mental state of the delinquent, 
whiJe in the latter, the attempt at individualisation is made thtougii 
the discretion left to the jury in the trial of certain cases. Let 
me examine, however, what this individualisation amounts to, with 
referenoe to some of the offences defined and punish uienta prescriljed in 
the Penal Code, Section 378 of the code defines a theft and section 
370 preacrilieH the punishment therefor. The gist of the offence of 
theft appears to be a dishonest intention to take movable propertv 
belonging to another without the consent of that person. These 
eleaienta being present, the offence is complete and the judge is bemnd 
to convict the offender unless, of course, he thinks fit to apply the 
maxim dc minvmia non curoi Itx to the case before him, and uniess the 
offender comes within certain well-known grounds of exception, snob as 
insanity, minority, etc. So far as convictiou goes, therefore, there is no 
individua]Leation, for which, we have to fall back upon the penal section. 
The punishment, we find, may go up to three years’ imprisonment or 
fine or both and the judge is entitled, according to the cireumstances of 
the ease, to use his discretion as to what amount of punishment should 
be awarded. TJic code does not furnish us with any rules as to hoiv 
this diacTetiou should be used but it is tacitly assumed that the discre¬ 
tion must be judicial discretion, that is to say, it must be reasonable 
ajid according to law. But as a matter of fact, we know that the dis¬ 
cretion is used solely witli reference to the obji'divt gravity of tht 
offeiKi. No attempt whatever is made in distiiiguiahing hetme:tn one 
/Aie/ and anotkir in reference to their subjective or social personality. 
We turn next to the Code of Criminal Procedure, in certain specified 
cases the trial is to be by the aid of a jnry and the duty of the jury is 
defined in section 200. Proctically, the sole duty that the jur^ in 
called upon to perform, is to decide which view of the facts, disclosed 
at the trial, is true and then to return the verdict " which under suoh 
view ought, according bo the discretion of the judge, to be returned ” 
Thus, if the question is, in a particular ease, whether a person enter¬ 
tained a reasonable belief on a particular point or not, the jury is to 
decide. It would be out of place to discuss here the utility or other¬ 
wise of a trial by jury. It has undoubtedly the sanction of sentiment 
behind it and it, often times, acta as a check to the absurd vagaries of 
particular judges. But beyond that it serves very little useful purpose. 
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The class of people from whom the jurors are generally recruited are not 
exactly trained either fav habit or by education to sift the com plicated 
mass of evidence ivbioh trained lawyers even sometimes find itdLfEcalt 
to iinraveL As t[:> the power of individnalising of punii^hments^ we find 
that they possess none except perhaps the power of recommending an 
offender to the mercy of the court—-a recommcndaiion which is generally 
based not upon utility or public jioUcy Imt upon ftentiment and which 
the court Is not bound to accept, 

We will take another osatupfe from the Iiidlmi Penal Code, vast, 
5'ectioii 12-tA which specifies punbhment for seditioiL Court^^ of 
justice in Bengal have beeiij unfortunately^ for the last- few yearw^ kept 
busy for the trial of political offenderii. Theise offendecR come mostly 
from the reapectable middle-class of the popuJat-ioiL lu the Report 
submitted by the Rowiatt Committee we find^ in Annexure 3^ that 
almost all the olfenderH (about tJl%) have been men of education, be¬ 
longing to the three highest oiLste» of Bengal, and we further find that 
the hulk of them (over 80%) wei*e young men^ their ages varying from 1(5 
to 30. Now^ what were the punishmeuts meted out to tha^ unfortnuate 
and misguided young men T Exactly similar puiiishmonts as are award¬ 
ed to the common rogueej and felonThere was absolutely no attempt 
at discrinunat-ion or individualisation and possibly in the peesent state 
of the law there could not be any- The apparent rcs^ult of this penal 
t-reutment was, of courye^ that in course of a few years^ the crimes have 
practically di^pjjeared. But it yet remains to be seen whether these 
misguided young men will ever come back to the folds of decent society 
and will ever become useful members theioof. 

We see, then, that the attempt ac indlviduaUsatiou by the classi¬ 
cal (the existing) school of law is really based upon an objective view 
of crime aitd Ixas jiractically nothing to do with the criminal himself. 
The attempt at suiting each individual criminal w'ith one or the other 
of the three or four standardised forms of pnnishmeut is really like 
trying to put things of all shaped into a round hole. Wo have also seen 
that the result of this soulless and impersonal system of law is highly 
unsatisfactory and criminality is on the increase everywhere* This 
caunot be treated as an accidentp as the system baa been given a fair 
trial for several centuries. The small ainomit of individualisation that 
it attempts is unreal and illusory masmach as the criminars point of 
view is altogether ignored and no attempt is made at studying the 
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nature and character of tbe crituinaU The ptesent^day judges—bide- 
bound lawyers as they are—are really like quack physicians who pre¬ 
scribe medicines not according to the true cbaraxutar of the disease 
but acoording to outward symptoms; what is wanted, therefore, is a 
scieutific study of the mminals and of the causes of criminality in 
order to arrive at a scientific classification of crimes and of criminals. 
The classical school has never attempted a scientific classification 
of criminals, because it has never studied the determinants of crimi^ 
nality, 1 have shown elsewhere * that “the causation of crime is 
like the causation of any other natural (or psychic 1 phenomenon. 
There is no special set of laws governing it. (generally speaking, a 
particular crime is caused by one or sometimes more than one of tbe 
conditions discussed above—namely, the biological, the social and the 
physical, but it by no meaiia follows, as Ferri suggests, that in every 
crime all these three factors must be invariably present,'* We have 
got to classify the criminals, therefore, aceordiug to the conditions of 
their criminality. Broadly speaking we have then three classes of 
criminals~(i) criminals from biologic (or rather pathologic) causes, (ii) 
criminals from sociologic causes, and (iii) crimiDals from physical causes 
With regard to the last group, it is hardly noeessaty to point out 
that the infiuence of physical oonditions (such as climatic, metereo- 
logical and geographical) upon criminality is, at least, an indirect one 
and I am certainly not prepared to agree with Professor Enrico Perri 
when he says that “ ten degrees less of heat, or a few millimetres more 
of barometio pressure on the particular day might perhaps have pro- 
ventwl the muider." f Without going into unnecessary details it 
should ho pointed out that the first category of criminals includes (i) 
insane criminals, (ii) epiieptio criminals, {iii) born criminals and (iv) 
criminals from any other pathologic condition, such as nearasthenia 
defective nutrition, passions, etc. The second category would mainly 
comprise (i) criminals from necessity, (ii) criminals by opportunity and 
(iii) other occasional criminals. It would be readily admitted, of course 
that this classification does not satisfy tbs strict and abstnict rules of 
logical classification and I may point out that it would be idle to expect 
atloh a olasailics&tion from the very of Thus w 

easily imagine an offender who would faU under two or possibl^more 
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than two categories at the aame time, or who would coitie under what 
Matidslay callfl the intermediate zone ” Profes^ir Ferri in hia 
Criminal Sociologi/ classifies criminala into five classes^ viz. criminal- 
insane^ crimmaUbom, habitual mmirial^ occasional criminal and origi¬ 
nal from passion. Ferri’s classificatioD^ it will be seen, is a classifica¬ 
tion based upon the predominant trait in each particular class of 
criminal as observed by the Professor himself. In the case of the bom- 
criminal, the hereditary constitutiDn of the individual or the ^"criminal 
neurosisis the predominant factor. In the casa of the insane oritni- 
nal^ the predominant factor b mental disease. In the case of the 
criminal by passion^ it is a certain innate emotional tendency, while 
in the habitual and occasional criminals the influence of the environ^ 
ment predominateB. In connection with Forri's classification all that 
I want to point out is that it is more or less an empirical classificatiou 
and is based upon no de&nite psychological principle. Furtherraore, 
It may not always fiitniah us with a safe criterion for individualiaation 
of punishment. Professor EUwood of Missouri^ seems to think that 
the simplest and the best fundam^nlum dim$i^nis would be fumishesd 
hy the simple psychological principie o/ fiabil and he would classify 
criminals into three classes, vis, (i) de/eclii?e criminals, i.e. those 
whose crimes are due to inborn mental or nervous defects* (ii) Aafiiiua/ 
criminals, i.e. those who have acquired criminal habits from their 
environment and (ill) ocrasionflZ criminals who form uo criminal habit 
but who commit single or occasional offences through slight defect in 
charucter^ The classification haa certainly the merit of simplicity but 
1 fail to understand how the fuTidamenium divisionis applies to the 
first category of criminals, unl^s we uso the word habit in a sense 
which it docs not bear in psychology (i.e, as covering instincta 
It should bo also pointed out that if we are to make habit'’ the 
criterion of criminality, the occasional crimLnals or criminals from 
passion cannot be called criminals at all. It is a mattor almost of 
common experience that different men under the same cireumstancea 
and acting from the same passion^ would act quite differently* All 
men would not* acting under the infiuence of a strong passion of 
jealousy, for instance, act as OtheUo did. There is something, then, 
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apart from this stimulus of passion, which dstormines a paraoti’s couiao 
of conduct and whatever that somethiDg may be, that is not habit> 
A person may he a true oriminai, so far as criminal propensity goes, 
without ever committing a single crime. In any case, by a rigorous 
application of the fandamenlum divieionis we get only two oiasses of 
criminals, via. habitual and occasional and the classifleation, therefore, 
is incomplete. Where, for instance, shall we place such an important 
class of ddinquents as political offenders! Furthermore, in suoh a 
scheme of dassification, wc shall have to aay with Joly that insane 
crimmals cannot be regarded as criminak at all. In spite of the ap- 
jjaront simplicity of the scheme, therefore, we cannot accept it for 
penological practice because it is incomplete and inadequate. 

It is unnecessary here to discnsa the views of the social and the 
sociological school of criminologists, such as Tarde, Colajaniis, Bonger, 
Karl Marx and others. Their diagnosis of the case is certainly incom¬ 
plete and I have tried to demonstrate elsewhere that social and ceono' 
mic causes atone cannot explain the phenomenon of criminalitv*^ 
Social and economic conditions, to my mind, det not ao much cause 
criminality as give a particular sAape or form to It. To take such aoelal 
factors as ednention or wealth: it cannot be asserted that either of those 
is an absolute antidote to crime, because we find that both education 
and wealth are favourable to, if not the direct causes of certain specific 
forms ef crime. The inodcrn ay stem of non-moral education by raising 
false hopes which can never be fulfiUn^ and by putting false values 
upon things, directly breeds discontent, and discontent, as we know is 
the father of oriminality. There arc crimes, again, peculiar to illiterate 
persons. Tlie same thing may he said of wealth, civilisation, religion 
and other social fnctors.t ft must not be forgotten, however, that 
there are some social factors, such as dansity and congestion of popula¬ 
tion, industrialism^ extreme forma of capitalism, some specific trades 
and professions f which seem to furnish a very congenial atmosphere 
in which criminaUty thrives and, for the purpose of individualiaiug 
punishment, it is necessary to study the specific affects of each one of 
those factor*^ in detaiJ. 
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From the foregoing considerations^ it h clear^ therefore^ that 
in order to achieve the end of penal law, indiTidualiaatiou of punish¬ 
ment is absolutely necessary and that^ further, the rational basis of 
tbis individualbation is the biology, the psychology and th& social 
environment of the doUnquent, It will be readily seen, therefore, that 
the existing three or four stereotyped and standardised forma of punish¬ 
ment will not servo the purpose of individualisation and that we shall 
have to discover rational modes of reformation, repression and preven¬ 
tion. Professor Ferri in his Urimiml Sociology has omphasiHed the 
ftindamcntal importance of prevention and has elaborately discussed 
the preventive measures which ho calls the penal substitutes,^* and 
he thinks that oducational, industrial and moral reforms cm easily 
take the place of the repressive and retributory measures which were 
formerly tbo main weapons which society usetl in dealing with crimes. 
Another noted criminologiat, Baron Garofato, suggests remedies based 
upon elimination, reparation, intimidation and selection. Tt will not 
be within the scope of this paper to discuss those propt^d nieasarea 
in details. 1 shall only note here that the following rational modes of 
prevention and repression may be tried according to the nature of the 
delinquent under trial. 

I. Preventive mensure^: — 

(ffi) Asylums for ahandooed children on the lines of Dr. Bamardo^s 
homes and on the lines of the works of the Salvation Army 
in England and in India, 

{h} Temperance Societies, 

(c) Drunkard^^ asylums, 

(d) Technical and Industrial Institutions. 

11. Repressive and reparative measures — 

(a) Thu death penalty^ 

(fr) The cellular system of imprisonment, 

(o) Confinement or internment at bome^ 

(d) Farm-labour for convicts in agricultural countries^ 

(€) Indemnity or reparation and fine, 

(f) Security for good behaviour^ 

(£r) Conditional and indeterminate sentences, 

(A) Reformatory on the line of that in Elmira, 

(I) Asylums for lunatics. 
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Ifc will be observed that the scheme is pretty comprehensive and 
that it would furnssli ue with remedial measures for all kinds of delin- 
quency' pathological, p^chologteal and sociaL Furthermore^ it would 
enable na, to a great estent, to prevent crimes by a judicious applica¬ 
tion of the preventive measures to drunkards and cast-away children 
from whom the bulk of the criminal class are reomited. I need hardly 
point out, in this ooimectton, that in order to successfully workout this 
penological scheme we must have judges and magistrates of a type 
fundamentally different from what we have now. 


ON THE NATURE OF IMMEDIATE EXPERIENCE 
IN THE LIGHT OF CONTEMPORARY 
EPISTEMOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS. 

Dr- N. N. SKNQirpTA. Ph.D. (ffEsroarcf}. 

L It is apparent to a!! students of Epistemologj that' immediate 
eiperienee/ taken in the widest signiGcance, hasi gained in influence in 
the preaent-daj Pkilosophic forum. The principal reason for this change 
of attitude Uea in the undervaluation of inteJleet as a cognitive funclioo. 
Masters of phiiosophy, ancient and modern, have contended that all 
the wealth and warmth of experience that lie open to mind may assume 
a form that ia found in the kind of knowledge, in its various orders, 
called intelJectual, rational or togical. Attempts have often been made^ 
well known to the historian of philoaopfay, to point out types of ox- 
perienco that refuse to yield to the intellectual mouid^ and conse¬ 
quently, new categoriea of cognition have frequently been pushed 
fonvard to take their place with intcUect, nay, even at times to oust it 
from its position. Such attempts have usually assumed three prinei- 
pal forms. Fir^t^ it has often been pointed out that inteUeet is limited 
at one end by the immediacy of semmtion and at the other end by the 
immediacy of intuitivo knowledge. As a function, intellect i^ but 
elaborative in nature and presupposes the material yielded by the two 
modes of immediate experience. Its content, value and also validity 
are determined by them. Secondly, intell^t in looked upon not as a 
co-ordinate but as a derivative function of immediate experieneei. It 
developed oitber from sensation or from in Emit ion, which bring home to 
us the warmth and mtimacy of reality; and iutetleet i$ merely a bad 
substitute for these, its function lies in referring us back to tbe itn- 
mcfliute. Thirdly, intellect ia eonceived as being iu some way opposed 
to the immediate knowledge. The content that yields to the grasp of 
immediacy eludes intellect which, thru, merely serves to falsify the real, 
Immcdiatism^ the name given by Prof, Perry to such valuation of the 
immediate experience, is then a form of the wider epistemological 
movement of antbintelleetualism. The factors that have given birth to 
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the lattet* are aloo reapoiiaible for the former. Hence any study of 
immediatjaiu UH divorced from its natural context must have its obvious 
shortrcomings. 

I propose ill this paper to attempt at a detinition of ' immediate 
experience’ in the light of the preaent-day discussions in Epistemology. 
The task may conveniently be divided into four parts. Tn the first 
part I shall try to determine the precise application of the adjective 
‘ immediate ’ to the snbstantiveiwhich it qualifies. In the second part, I 
shalJ analyiie the conditions under which an e.xpericncc is said to appear 
in consciousness ‘immediately/ The third section will bo devoted to 
the examination of the constitutfon of the typical forms of immediate 
experience with a view to' arrive at a definition. Lastly, the notion 
of truth and error in its applicalion to immediacy will be briefly con¬ 
sidered. 

3. We are all familiar witli the view that the cognitive proc^ 
can be split up into two phases—of content and of act, of Inkall and 
of Tdtiffkeii. Brentano, Witasek, Sleiiiong, Lippa—all subscribe to this 
view. Russell, however, substitutes ‘relation’ for the term ‘act,’ but 
he agrees so far as the distinction is concerne:!. There are others who 
distinguish not lietween act and content, or relation and content, hut 
l>etweeii the content and the subject. All these, in spite of the difference 
in their forms, are alike in their bearing upon the question of immediate 
knowledge, ior, if the distinction holds good, immediate e.^perienee 
may signify either the immediacy of the act or of the content. And 
the very analysis w hich we have proposed for our task would bear very 
different consef^ueiices. 

But tliB distinction mentioned above appears to be impermissible 
upon three considerations, (i) In the first place, the separation of 
cognition into the two phases is not consistent with the fact known r-h 
.•^ elf-consciousness. The old argument of infinite regress vitiates the 
analysis. Attempt has been maile by Brentano, as well as by Russell— 
though in very different ways—to obviate the difficulty. Brentano 
argues that the consciousness of a colour, involving an act and a content, 
and the consciousness of that consciousness, are all given in an et^en- 
tamiirJtt Vermebang. Thus, however complex the process of regression 
may be. wo are sure to have it given in a single moment of consciousness, 
(Brentano, PaycAofo^tV t»m enipirischen SUtndpunkte, 167), Russelh 
on the other hand, admito the logical possibility of regress but denies 
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it a £act^ consGiousneas of conpciouane&s may, aa a matter of Logic, 
proceed ad infinitum ■ in any particular ca^, however, we do not es- 
pericnce moie thaoi a finite number of such proceases. (Ru^lL On 
the. Natur e of .4cgtiatR/aiu:e.) 

The justification, however^ appears to me to fall short on the follow¬ 
ing grounds. Let us assume that the knowledge of any moment of 
consciousness is analysed into ar^ the content, and c, the knowing 
actiYity or relation {and etc-^ the difierent orders of c). Accord¬ 
ing to the foregoing views, we may have not only c — z but also 
0|-(c -x), Cj - (0| - (c eto* But ^ lies in the focus of attontton 

with reference to c, and likewise e - x, 0| - (c ^ x),, etc. must also bo in 
the focus of attention with reference to their respective c’s. But^ 
pwycbologically, a?, c - x, otc^, arc entirely different contenta, 

just ae) the consciousness of the table, of the leg of the table and of 
the screw in the table^ are dietinct from one another. ALo^ we know 
that in any one system of consciousness there could but be oue field of 
attention; or, what amounts to tho same things a system of conscious¬ 
ness could be defined as a single field of attention. I t follows, there¬ 
fore^ that there should be in the ease of regression of self-consciouH- 
nass a multiple system of consciousDess without any common content 
or focus. Also it follows that these distinct- systems of gonsciousness 
being mutually exclusive are also mutually ignorant, of otir another. 
Thus^ there would be no conceivable manner of understanding how the 
various could at all be said to know one another so far os they are 
regarded as acts and not m contents- in other words, how there 
could be any self-consciousness. For the self consciousnasa must 
be the consciousness of conaciotisness. But when the different c^s 
constitute different systems^ there is no such thing as a conscious- 
nem of eonsciouHneas. Nor is there, consequently^ any possibility of 
^geTiiumliche Verwebung. Again, there is no fora of actual cod- 
seiousnesa in which you have an x or content given oh an abi^olule 
ultimate. Even tho x could be analysed into u complex of some 
order;—we shall then have etc. The given fact x 

thus generates a number of systems as follows t~ 

It will be seen that there is no possibility of bringing these distinct 
systems of coDEciousness back to the form c —x; for, they all form 
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distinct foci. Thna. as & consequence of the split ting, the fact- to be ex¬ 
plained explained away. 

(2) We shall proceed to consider another phase of the question. 
The c t^rm as defined above^ if it be known at all Co a c of a higher 
order^ must he cognised as a content or as an ^ (as defined above). 
The distinction between c and a; therefore depends on the context 
formed by another C ot another reiatuni. The radical separation 
between the content and the act, as insisted upon by the thinkers 
mentioned above, thus disappears. If Che question bo viewed in this 
lights It is immaterial whether we call the content or the act as constitut¬ 
ing the basis of cognitionf and hence serving as the substantive to the 
qualifying adjective immediat*-, 

(3) Tliirdly^ the existence of a conscjous activity, consciousness a^ 
separabie and distinct from the content, has been denied upon intro¬ 
spective ground atid also on account of the fact that the distinction is 
not significant. Consciousness, as distinct from the contentj 2 ^ys Moore 
^*can be distingnbhed if we look attentively enough and know 
that there is something to look for,” (G. E, Moore, Mind^ 1903, p. 
150) *^NoiJw entoudons”^ says Fouille, ‘"'unc conacienoc dc aentir ou 
d'agir primitive et epontau^Ct une translucidit^^ de soi-mame k aoi- 
memo*' (Eouill^, La penMe et hs nouvetl^e 

1). But there ate certain mental states, those of emotion aud 
of feeling^ in which no content can be fleparated from the act. If there 
he an act^ it is inseparably given in the oouleufc. It canooti be ana¬ 
lysed out of the total ‘payohie: whole/ (Titchencr, Exp^ F^ychokigy 
of the Thought Processe^^ pp. +1-75). In the second place, the analysis 
of certain phases of cognition is found beset with perplexing problems. 
The fact of colour-contrast is a well known one in psychology. The 
contrasted colourE^ are aeu^ed together as oonstituting a total psychic 
phenomeiieu and at the same time aie perceived aa being dilTerent. 

diffictiJty arises if we try to impose Upon the phenomenon our notion 
of act. As a total phenomenon, there should be one act standing in 
some kind of relation to the content : at the itamc time, since the colours 
are sensed as being different* there should be different aot& constituting 
the phases of the differeut colours. A like problem arises in the ease of 
every form of disoriminative consciousuea^. Each distinct content^ as 
auch^ may be separately thought of, and hence must have an aspect of 
* net,* at the same time; the total psychic whole too must have an act. 
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These two aot^) oatiaot exist with in t he same $paii of consaiousness. 
But since the contents must necessarily be interwoven, it seems reason- 
able that we should rather forego our theory than try to bring them 
together in terms of some complex and round-about hypothesis. 

This conclusion would appear more plausible if we eoneider the 
function of the activity* It means for Natorp the fact that a content 
appears in consciousiiess—merely ita " knownne^ia-’ j it is merely the 
Bewusatsein uberhaupL (Jlatorp, PhUosophie^ ihr Problem tind ihre 
Probkme^ pp. Iii2-169). To analyse out, then^ the ^ knownnea^ * from 
the known appears to be a procedure at once impossible and fantastic^ 
inasmuch aa the form^^r merely signifies that a fact appears in con- 
?^ciousnes3. James in view of this denies even on the introspective 
grouml that the eonsciousness is ever distinguishable from the content. 
(James^ Radical Empiriciam^ pp. 1-38}- Nietzsche attributes it to false 
introspection [W Hi to Power^ ^ph. 476) j and the view is sound at its 
basb. 

It follows from what ha^ been said above that the adjective 
' kumediato ^ cannot qualify any mental act or relation contrasted 
with tho content. It must appertain to the total psychic whole which 
may with greater reason he termed the content* 

3. The content as deined above^ then^ is the substantive to which 
l>elongs the adjective ^Mmmediate.** It is for ua now to CT^amine the 
significance of the qualification. 

The term " immediate ’ may be understood as referring to tho 
coTidiVion under which a content appears in consciousness, la the first 
place^ the immediate knowledge ha^^i been by several thinkere identified 
with the primitive form of experience. It ia said to constitute the 
ground of all other typea of knowledge both in the temporal and in the 
logical order* Pure experience’*, saya James^ ‘Ms the name which I 
give to the immediate flux of life which furnishes the material to our 
later reflect ions with its conceptual categories Pluratisiic Uni- 

p, 348). 

James msists upon the temporal priority of the immediate con¬ 
sciousness more than upon its logical precedence, There is a stage of 
life in w^hich the pure experience and sense-immediacy sufloe for the 
adequate adaptation of the organism; but gradually tho environmental 
situation attains a greater degree of complexity and other forms of 
knowledge are called forth in order to meet the situation {Problems 
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of Philosophfj^ p. 7&). Bradley p layg greater eiitphasiB upon 

the logical, and I am tempted to add, the mctapliyaical prioritj" of 
the immediiite (E^Bayi on Truth and Reality^ pp. 1S&-181). 'Hic im¬ 
mediate experience represents the mode of knowledge in which the 
reality reveah itself to the individual mind, though It may be in a 
fragmentary form. It stimulates the dialectic of intelligence which 
ends in the transmutation of the finite in the absolute and in the com¬ 
plete harmony and systematiaation of the fragmentary bits of know¬ 
ledge. Immediacy therefore eonetitutes a specific order of experience, 
not morelv a transient phase, it serves as the background from which 
arise and into which may disappear all the other forms of knowledge. 
Thua^ according to Bradley^ experience taken in its logical and motn- 
pfaysici^significance must have a determinate place in it for immediacy. 

T eonsider thia definition insufficient^ inaamuch as all forms of 
immediate experience eannot be regarded as ' prior * to other forms of 
knowledge in cither of the meanings indicated above. Bradley himself 
speaks of a state of higher immediacy in which the thought eonsiim- 
mates and attains the absolute, (Bradley^ Appearance €ind Rmlity, 
pp, 80-81)* This obvioiialy ia not prior to intellectual knowledge either 
logically or temporally- For, the harmony and coherence can be 
attained only as the dialectic progresses^ and this stage must bring 
into synthesis, in this must be aafgehoh^n^ all intellectual knowledge. 
Thus, we cannot think of it as the primitive knowlixlge in cither of the 
souBes. 

We come to the same cortcluslon if wo follow James's view\ Jame;^ 
speaks of immediacy as a stage which exists only in the newborn babe 
{J?arftcaf Empiricism^ p. G3), But he also says that the imniediato 
experience reveals to us the inner natun^ of personality [Problems of 
Phila$ 0 phtj^ p. 87)* Now^ this second form of the immediate obviously 
is not on a par with the first. Tf personality is ever ijiven to us in 
IntuitionT it is given only when we have faced the " Sturm und drang * of 
life, when onr mind has attained a sufficient degree of complexity. 
Moreover, if we turn from Brsdtey and James to the time-honoured 
doctrine of rnysticisnip we find that the * unitive - state^ in which Gotl 
reveals himself directly to the devoteoH follows upon a iong course of 
mental preparation and development. But it might be said that, to the 
mystic as well as to the absolutist, the Absolute is in some sense the 
animating spirit of the dialectic; it leads the thought just aa the 
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universal preconditionij its own discovery through fchp particuJar. But 
wo must not identify the order of knowledge vrith the order of rea!it 3 v 
though at its basis there may be no difference between knowleilge 
and reality. 1 should therefore urge that the deGnition of the iininedi- 
ate as the primitive is only an incomplete definition^ it does not cover 
at] the ca^es. 

The reason why prJnvitivity is regarded as an essential feature of 
immediacy is that the primitive experience stands alone and possesses 
no community of nature with other phases of knowk^ge. It appears 
in the mind by itself and p{js.sesses some kind of internal unity in which 
its components are held together (Bradley^ Essays, p. lS2j. Lookecl 
at in this way, we should employ the conoeption of unr^Jaiedn^ rather 
than that of primitivity. For* that which is prior to every oth(^ kind 
of knowlcxlgc logically or temporally must necessarily- l>e* devoid of all 
kinds of external determination (save that of priojity). It would be 
a state of self-contained unity* Thus^ we conclude that the primitive 
is immediate in so far as it is unrelated to other forms of knowledge^ or 
' irrelative ^ as James chooses to call it, 

A ^^ond way of defining immediacy is through another temporal 
detenuination j namely , through the conception of guddeimess. It is the 
definition that the layman frequently employe iJi defining the immediate 
experience. But even a superficial analysis would show that sudden¬ 
ness ready signifies absence of external determinations. For, the con¬ 
tent B can be said to be ^ sudden * only when the content A, an exist¬ 
ing state of consciousness^ does not prei^ge the arrival of, or imply the 
content B. 

Another way of defining immediacy is through the conception of 
directness/' But this too appeara to me to lead to tht? same con- 
elusion, * Directness * may either be but a aynonym for immediacy 
and so far this is no definitipn^ or it may aignily the absence of any 
intermediary p To say^ how^ever, that there is no intermediary- is to 
admit the conception of nnrelatedness. 

The term * unrelatedncss ’ however may be undcratood in two 
different ways. In the first place^ when say that the experience A 
is not related to the system of knowledge signified by the term B we 
may mean that B does not impiy the content of A. In other words, 
we may ^ conceive the meaning of B that there is no logioal transition 
from it to A. Secondly, wo might say that A as a psychic fact does 
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not Fs-tue B. Here both A and B are looked upon objocte 

and we deny tlie oauaal nexus between the two. Both of these views 
have been advanced by the mystica of all ages aa well ae by some of the 
thlnkcre of to-day, 

Eucken speaks of an independent spiritual life which man does not 
originate but merely participates in and which does not appear aa a 
special manifestation, as a special aspect of Ufe, but as self-contained 
life Itself giving rise to reality (Eucken. Main Currents of Modern 
Thou(fhl^ p. Thus this higher life^ as revealed to manp is not deter¬ 
mined in either of the senses by the actual contents of consciousTiess. 
It is in this meaning that the spiritual life is regarded os immediate^ 
Bradley supports the same view^ from the angle of Logie* “ We cannot 
speak of a relation between immediate experience and that which 
tranacends it except by a heense, A relation exists only between terms, 
and thoae terms, to be known as sueh^ must be objects. Hence im¬ 
mediate experience# taken as a term of a relation^ becomes so far a 
partial object and ceases so far to heap ite nature as a felt totality ” 
[Es3a^$^ pp, ITC^n?). The immediate# therefore, according to Bfadley, 
is that which does not stand in relatEon with other forms of cognitive 
experience. We find the same attitude pervading Bergson’s PhiJoaophy. 
Intuition that leads mind back to life has no community of nature 
(save perhaps as regards its constitution} with intellect. It is a unique 
process and as such defies all relation (Creafiwe In the ex¬ 

perience of the mystics of all ages, the intuition that reveals the abso¬ 
lute to the finite has always been regarded as an illucnlnatioa descending 
upon man from beyond—as the fi jwfng light of the Godhead ” in tbo 
words of Meohthildof Magdeburg (Underhill^ pp 270^318)* 

These mystic experiences# then, represent a break from the usual 
tenor of mind. As revelations of the divine, they are not in any sense 
implied by the ordinary processes of knowledge# nor are they caused by 
them, inasmuch as. according to Delacroix, the mystic experbnee 
suppresses the ordinary self and gives rise to a new personality whose 
states are distinguished by certain specific features and which consti¬ 
tute a special psychological ayatem*^^ (Delacroix, Etudes sur h 
7n^$iicisme^ p. 197)^ The immediate therefore marks an order of ex¬ 
perience standing by itself and not in any sense implied by the anteced¬ 
ent prfloesses of knowledge. 

If we turn for a moment to another type of experiBnae wo find 
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that the same principle holds trye+ Sonaation is undoubtedly a form of 
Mil mediate eEperienee and its Im madlacy hm been denied but by few, 
A aeusation^ however, can never be implied by Tvhat precedes in conMions- 
ness. We might be thiubiug of Socrates and the content of the follow¬ 
ing sensory experience may be green cheese. Xo one would contend 
that the thought of Soemtes in anyway implies green cheese^ A^ain, 
it Is obvious that the sensation breaks upon mental processes with which 
it has no caudal relation. Any thought is likely to be interrupted by 
the roar of thunder and flash of lightnings Tfc U for the justification 
an implicative relation that the rationalists conceive semuitions as 
being 4ull of works of thought/ Apart from such a hypothesis sensa¬ 
tion as an immediate experience appears to stand alone m eonsciousness 
unrelated as all forms of immediate experience are. 

We cannot however^ hold both of these conceptions of ^ unrelated- 
iiesa ^ to be equally valid* It is true, as a matter of fact, that the 
immediate experience is not implied by it^ antecedent cognitive pro¬ 
cesses ; it is also true^ as a matter of I ogle ^ that the im mediate ainTiot 
6s impiied by the antecedents. For, in order that the implicative rela- 
lioD may occur, the immediate will have to be turned into a logical pro¬ 
position. And it cannot be so transformed wTthout giving up its 
immediacy (Bradley, p, 177). But we arc not so sure of the 

notion that ‘“unrelated*^ means 'uncaused/ For, in the first place, 
as a psychical occurrence, the immediate experience must constitute one 
of the terms of the total psychic series. But the psychic series is a 
determinate one, so that each term may be represented as a certain 
function of tlie others^ Hence, we osnnotj, from the point of view of 
psychology, admit that any mental occurrence is uncaused. The 
notion of cause can be understood only in the context of a determinate 
psychological system. ft might be urged that my argument merely 
affirms what the Immediatist denies^ it is therefore no argument, T 
should In that case urge the following fact for consideration. Every 
mystic admits that a long preparation is necessary for the reception of 
the supreme illumination and that the impurity of mind disturbs and 
deviates the course of the epiritual impulse. A certain conditiou of the 
normal mental states, therefore, is a noa of aU mystic experienee. 

And to that extent wc must urge that intuition is not altogether an 
uncaused process. 

If we turn to other conceptionfl of immediacy our conclusion would 
B 25 
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principally the samc^ The appearance of a aengatiod as well i\9 the 
clearness, vividness^ idtenaity and duration of a sensation, are detormined 
by the attcntional process. This is a fact well known to the payohologiat 
and can even in Home instances l>e eicperimentally deraotistratcd. To 
that extent then a certain preparation jind general distribation of mental 
processes are favourable for sensory con&ciouaness. We cannot, there¬ 
fore j look upon sense Mmmediacy so far as we appreciate the abOFe 
fact^ as undetermined in the casual sense. Hence we conetude that the 
immediate can be defined with reference to its ant^fcedent psychic 
processes aas that which is not logically implied by the latter is logically 
unrelated. We caimot^ however, regard the immediate experience as 
wholly undetermined by the pre-esisting mental processes. 

4. Onr study so far has yielded the conclugion that the ini- 
TOediato is not related in the logical sense to anything outside itself- 
We shall now proceed to eoneider its own content with a view to detcr- 
minc its nature. 

In the Gnat pliwe, we shall examine the various mental processes 
as regards their claim to be regarded as im mediate c.xperience: 

Sensation, .lames urges that sensation is an immediate experi- 
cnoe. "The nearer the object cognised,** he says, comes to being 
a simple quality like 'hot\ ‘cold*, ' red'p * noise ^ »pain% 
bended irrelatively to other things, the more the state of mind 
approaches pure Hensatioa, The fuller of relations the object is on the 
contrary, the more it is something classedp located^ measured, compared^ 
assigned to a function, etc^^ the more do we call the state of mind a 
perception. Ita function is that of mere acquaintance with a fa^t. 
Perception's function^ on the other hand, is knowledge about a fact ** 
{Ptij^iples of Vob II* pp. 1-2). But sensation in its purity 

is said to be rare in adult life, it can only be realised in the carhost 
days of life.** Yet it is the stable rock, a terminus a yuo and the 
terminus ad quern of thought ** {op. cit., p* 7)+ The obyious difficiilty 
in anch a concept ion is that simple content given in sensation fails to 
account for the richness and variety of thought in an adequate manner. 
Moreover, the rarely occurring sensation cannot iu any way constitute 
a permanent background of other forma of cognition. This difficulty 
is met by James by conceiving seneation as a postulated eentent 
(op. cit., p, 4). Yet, it seems that this way of looking at the matter 
cuts the ground underneath; the postulating consciousness, and not 
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riiMisatioiip then forma the groundwork ot cognition* If, agaiii, wo 
rt'^^ard aenaation aa the motlier-earfch of knowledge, it most jidinit of a 
complexity of content,* James felt this difficulty and haa sought to 
meet it in three di Here tit wivys, at tliree different periods of thought, 
tn his earliest statement in his Pnnciffl^s of Fsffd^hgtj, he qualifies 
the above citations with the remark that the i^implicity need not be 
absolute but only relative (about IBB2). In another essay {1 he 
substitutes the word percept ^ ‘ for the term sensation and makes 
the former tlw basis of all knowledge (AlmruJig of Truths p. 39). tn 
the last stage, be gives up the concepts of sensation and percep¬ 
tion and adopts the term pni*e experience^' signifying thereby an 
immediate sensory manifold 190S^ p- 93). The 

inner eharacter of this manifold is (1) that it i? a unity in spite of 
its manifoldness; (2) that it is non-relational^ a which m ready 

to be all Korte of iiihats*" (3) and tlmt it contains in it all terms, rdations 
and univcrnalH (op. cit., pp. 93-94). Tlie expcricnc*' conceived in this 
fashion is the saine that Bradley calls * feeling.^ Feeling, he urges^ 
need not be simple and probably never is simple. It is an awarcaesR 
that "though non-relational may comprise simply In itself an indefinite 
amount of difference. There are no distinctions in the proper sertHc and 
yet there is a many felt in one"' (Essaffs, p. 174). This is a con¬ 
ception of immediate experience that must necessarily follow from the 
role assigned to it. All cognitive experiences must take their rise from 
the immediate; and hence the latter must be a manifold in some sensei 
in order to account for the richness of thought. It must be a unity in¬ 
asmuch as we could not otherwise speak eff a msnifoldnc&s. In the 
third place it must be non-relational l for if it were relational it would 
be the same as thought. Thus, considered structurally, the immediate 
extjericnce must be definwi as a non-telafeional identity in difference. 

Russell and Hobhouse, however^ insist that the Ben^-datum given 
in immediacy is simple and not a non-relational manifold of the nature 
we have discussed above* Let us consider Russel 1^8 view as represent¬ 
ing this form of the doctrine inasmuch as it has additional featares 
not shared by others. 

Russell puts forward tluee imfUefllates as cunstituting the basis of 

• In jyfltico to Fmf. iamw it might te Baid tliat ho filwaya thoVlEhti of tha pfimitivn 
^Xpananu aa a " bloonsiilg. hu£7mg coTafilUtOQ."^ he dill not intf oduoe the idoa ih 

hli opietamolojitioal s^tam iifitil later* 
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all complex types of cognition—the parlienlars the perceptual complex 
and the nnivensal. Sensations are the psychical states that give parti¬ 
culars, and pereeptioDs are those that give facts {Monish l 0 Hf P- *i)- 
A particular can be indicated by such terms as "this," ‘now/ ^he^e/ 
etc. Since it U over against tbe datum of perception, ’which is 
complex, it is but fair to assume that the particular is simple; if not^ 
the distinction between the two disappears. The particular ia a * hard " 
datum; it stops all discussions and is the Gnal court of appeal. It is 
also said to be unique and therefore indefinable. Its existence is 
momentary and its content private. Unlike the particularj the fact is a 
public datum and is constituted of terms in relation. The knowledge 
oAoid the particular is given in descriptions; the facts are asserted in 
propositions. But both of these, description and proposition^ are 
inadequate for the purpose ; they cannot give ns the intimacy of sensa¬ 
tion OP perception. Hence both of them are called by Ru^ll tucom' 
pkie symbols. Besldea these^ there is the universal, given to us by an 
immediate process of consciousness^ called conceiving. The distinctive 
feature of conceiving consists in the fact that it is occasioned by a 
know'Iedgeof the particular; but that^ how^ever, does not make it any less 
immediate. All these three modes of immediacy, scnBationp perception 
and conception, are forms of one general process called acquaintance, 
lProcceding& of the Arisi, See., 1910-11, pp. Ill flf.) 

This conception of the iinmediate experien ce is not am enable 
to the definition we have arrived at, Eut it 13 not the dehnition we 
wish to defend; it is rather for us to see how far contents mentioned 
above can be regarded as immediate. Let us examine them one by 
one. 

(i) The particular sensation, as James says* rarely occurs in its 
purity in adult life. The conception that the psychologist uses is 
arrived at rather through analytic attention than through introspection^ 
Thus in any moment of introspective cross-section, we discover a 
manifold of conscious phenomena ; nothing but a preparation of atteU' 
tion can lead to the focalisation of one of the constituents and to the 
inhibition of the others. Even in an isoiated quality of sensation it is 
easy to notice variations and ductuations from moment to moment. 
The idea that consciousness is a flux, directly leads us to that 
conclusion, for, in a flux, the components too are ever-changing 
and ever-developing. The notion that we have fixed units of sensory 
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iiaalities arises frani our judgmeotal mode of ki^owledgo—from the 
applieattou of to particulars. The patch of blue assumes 

a constant psychic vafue only when it is recognised m a case of 
the unj\^orsal hluCi Thus, apart froin the use of univeraals, the Bousory 
quality must be regarded as a manifold, in spite of RuBsell's opinion. 

(ii) The * fact/ as Russel] uses the term, is a relational complex. It 
is of propositional form and Ogives knowledge of truth* 

€tnd Logit ^ p. 147). But whatever posaessefl the truth-value must be 
regarded as a mediate type of knowledge. For truth and error are 
essential properties of mediate knowledge^ m we shall later see. 

Viewed from the angle of Psychology, perception and apperception 
are regarded in general as being two pbast^s of the same process, yet all 
kinds of mediRte knowledge are subsiiuied under axjperception. Hence 
we are surely right in regarding ' the fact ' in Mr. KuBBcirs sense as 
being of the same nature as the reeoguiBcdly mtellectual prcccBBes. 

(ill) For similar reaBona the universal cannot be regarded as an 
immediate content. The univeraalj according to Russell^ ia known by 
comparing a number of particular {Problems of Philosophy, eh. x). 
Vet Mr. Russel] appear? to imply that they can be known apart from 
the particulars. When a series of particulai^ has been given^ the knowl¬ 
edge of the immediate flnshes directly into our mind. This doctrine^ 
however, appears to be untenable. The univei^l somehow must ha 
related to the particulars which it subsumes; otherwise any set of 
particulars could give rise to a uuivergal. If this dofmite relation is 
iulmitted, we must admit that wc arc aware of it in the process of the 
discovery of the immediato. Tliua^ the proeess one of comparing 
urwi relating and, a^such, judgmental in its nature. This surely eannot 
be looked upon as immediate. 

We conclude, therefore, that peiiceptiojj and couoeption are out¬ 
comes of comparison, diBcrlmination^ etc. Sensation, so far as it i^ not 
subsumed under a universal, is a manifold^ and when eo subsumed it 
becomes relational aud thus intellcctuab It follows^ therefore^ that 
non-relational manifoldnCBa and uiurclatcdnesa or simplicity cbaracteiise 
immediate experience, Busscire view stands as long as we fail to 
notice the obvious psyobological facts and neglect the similaa^ity that the 
contents of * acquAintance * bear to mediate knowledge. To u&o Fouill6*s 
words^ the content of acquaintance is un r^idu dernier de Panalyae, 
un reste des retranchements succesifs operes par la pens^e*” 
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ADotlier doctrine of inimcidiacy remairiH to be considered ■tUat of 
Intuition. The principal fcaturea of the content of intuition are (i) that 
the object and the subject are Lnhert^nt m each other ; (ii) oonsequently, 
the content is a manifold ■ (iii) and it- carries a seniie of conviction^ or 
negatively put, it is not amenable to the criticism of discursive thought. 
The specific nature of the conte nt ho^ been viewetl differently in dlffer- 
ent systems and ages of Philosophy. Fouill^e distinguishes four 
general types that have appeared in the history of philosophy.* Intui¬ 
tion for Aristotle reveals an act of eonsciousness in its purity. The 
act and the object of the act arc one and the aame. Lt signifies not 
movement nor change but only pure unimpeded action reaching its 
consummation without any intermediary. Schelling, however, thinks 
of intuition aa a state in which wc withdraw from time and space and 
c^sperience the eternal in the intimacy of our innermost self. Ravaisson, 
following Schctling, regards intuition as the revelation of the etcntal 
life. But the thinkers of our day have lost touch with eternity and 
intuition brings home to them a ceaBcless heterogt^neity in which the 
diverse moments melt together to oonstittitc the flux* Yet it will be a 
misluke to stop here. Intuition as creative imagination, the signi¬ 
ficance that obtains w'lth the poets and artists^ appears in philosophy 
too. It is in this sense that tvc are said to have itiaight of personal] tiesp 
of purposes and of Lnwardncj^i of phenomena ^ in an imniedinte manner. 
But In whichever of these senses we may take it, intuition is charac¬ 
terised by manifoldnc^ and by the inherence of the subjective and the 
objective in the ordinary acceptance of the terms. 

Let us consider Bcrgaori''s view in this connection. There arf^ 
three distinct meanings in which Bergson uses the term * intuition ^ in 
hie work. In the first place, it signifies a process akin to what has 
been called above the creative imagination. Intuition is that kind 
of inteUectual aympathysays Bergson, by which one places oneaelf 
within an object in order to enmeide with wbat ia unique in it and 
therefore inexpressible.' * f (/at, (o p. fi.) It is a type of 

insight analogou«f to wlmt is called by Royee " flppreolatioji ’ and by 

• Fouill^p f U fai , cb. v, 

t ^^¥or th* cORMt tatarprotatjQi^ oI tiru pawgij." aay* L* Roy, it mml licit ho 
f^jreDltcia that before ^ Craativa Bvolutida ' M. Der^n i^mpiciyed the ward ' iqLslIlgQiii^ ' 
in a widflt aco&piation Turn akm to that commonly P/t£tintctph^ of 

Hmwi Bergson, p, 
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Munsterberg ‘ purpoaiFC-' knowledge. It mvolFea implicitly an * Ewlt' 
by which the mind tfanaposes itself. Yet on the of content the 
knowledge certainly involves manifoldncRs and the act- is inseparably 
interwoven in the complex factors. At the same time, the complexity 
must be regarded as non-relational j as othenvisc it would be trangformed 
into purely intelleetnal knowledge or descriptive knowledge. Intuition, 
secondly, connotea a mode of mental illumination, dependant upon the 
operation of instinct, that seizes upon the mysterious and the indefiDit'C 
and gives us clue to the vital operations (CredliM Emtidionj p. 176). 
Here too it reveals a content which must of necesfliij be complex and 
on the ground of its indefinitene^, non-relatioiml {op. cit.). But this 
vieWj as also the preceding one^ implies that there should be a con¬ 
viction of reality attfK^hcd to the content. We shall consider this 
question a little later. In the third plaoe^ by ■ intuition ' Bergson 
means a form of amalgamation of all the factors of conHciousness re¬ 
sulting in a content identical with the vital prooetsses, The line of 
evolution that ends in man,” says Bergson, is not the only one. On 
other paths divergent from it^ other forma of consciousiiess have been 
developed which have not been able lo free themselves from tlie ex¬ 
ternal constraints or to regain control over themselves os human intel¬ 
lect has done but which none the less express some thing which is 
immanent in evolutionary movement. Suppose those other forms of 
consciousness hroaght together amalgamated with intellect^ Avould not 
the result be a eonsciouaneas as wide aa lifer' {op. eit*. p. xii.) Here 
obviouslyp the contcut is both manifold and non-relational, for such is 
the Bergsonian conception of the vital processci^. Thus \vc conclude 
that intuitive know ledge im represented in Bergson’s Philosophy con¬ 
forms to the character of non-relational manifoldness. 

To sum up: the structural analysis of the content of immediacy 
reveals to us one general criterion^ namely, that the immediate is a 
non-n:dationaI manifold. We have seen that the immediate content is 
not a simple inasmuch aa the simple is but an outcome of analysis. 
Moreover^ w^e hardly ever esperiBnee the simple in psychologic intrea- 
[lection which, if anything, is the attitude for the reception of the 
immediate experieuoe. There U another feature of immediacy which 
ought to be pointed out in tbia,connection. Ordinarily we distinguish 
betwTen the subjective and the objective and epistemologically between 
the subject and the object. In immediacy, as the consensus of the 
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views run 3^ there is subjeot^objeot identity* It is true that EugseJl and 
others insiat upon the distinction between the subject and the object 
even in acquaintance^ but the view appears to me to be untenable. In 
the firat place^ I have stated my objections againat the separation 
of act from the content: the same objection applies to the discrimina¬ 
tion between the subject and the object^ espeeiaUy in immediacy* In 
the second place, according to Mr. Russel]^ if I do not misunderstand 
him, the subject is always known m the constituent of a complex 
and never in acquaintance [Mjfsticism and Logic^ p, 211)* Thue, the 
subject ie really known through logical analysis. And, as such^ the 
distinction between the subject and the content in imraediacy h iuad- 
missihle. Thus we eonclude that the immediate is a non-relational 
manifold in which there is a coincidenee of (he subjective and the ohjee- 
tivc. 

G* We have tried to define immediacy in terms of the conditions 
under which it appears in consciousness* We have also attempted to 
arrive at a definition through the analysis of the structure of the imme¬ 
diate experieaee* Another question remains yet to be discussed—that 
of truth-value of immediate expencnce. 

There are many who think that the immediate is absolutely true. 
It carries in It a conviction of its absolute validity^—a conviction that 
brooks no questioning. There arc at the same time othei^ who consider 
the content of immediacy as indifferent to the questions of truth and 
falsehood. The content simply and cannot be treated discursively. 
The isane of validity applies only to the judgmental type of knowledge. 
I consider the latter point of view to be correct and shall state my 
reasons briefly. 

The mystieg and those impregnated with the spirit of mystic ism 
claim that the datum of immcdLatc experience is absolutely valid, 
meaning thereby the absolute reality of the experience. There appeari^ 
to be two principal reasons for this belief. In the first place, for many 
of the mystics, intuition is a pure 'act" of the soul, a free creation of 
the spirit. The spirit being the absolute reality, its expression muat 
necessarily be real* or, to put it otherwise, it is in the expression that 
the spirit makea itself real. Hencej, the intuition, as the act must neces¬ 
sarily be absolutely real and thefefore mu&t carry the conviction of 
truth. In the second place, with many of the my a tics* the object and 
the subject are blended into one in the process of intuition. The posai- 
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billty of error arises only when the tjubjeet stands aloof from the object; 
and gropes for it^ as it were. In such ciuses there is always analysis and 
discriminatloti and, therefore, jiidgmeot^ Thus while the mediate is 
liable to both truth and error, the immediate is absolutely true. 

Now, in the first place, the ccrMinty that attached to the mystic 
experiences is akin to a moral coDTiction. The response to it is not CQgtd - 
tive but FoUtional. Thus it is in the nature of an impcratiFe to which there 
is obedience or disobedience but about which no question of troth or 
error arises. Secondly, the mystic iutuitiao reveals a unique content In 
each case. To call a number of unique esperiencea true would be tr> 
class them together and therefore to deny their uniqueness. In the third 
place^ if the content in question possessed any truth-value^ it would be 
unlike all finite instances of truth. For the finite truth is definable and 
discursive. It follows then, that the content of intuition cannot 1 >b 
regarded as being true or false in any intelligible sense . It tnust he looked 
upon, from the finite point of view, as neither t-rne nor false. 

Thin ought to set at rest the question whether intellectual propo¬ 
sitions could be regarded as intuitionally given. For, such an issue is 
raised only because certain judgments carry with them certainty and 
conviotion+ But the conviction is different from truth as we have seen 
above. Sometimes, however^ these are looked upon as intuitive on 
account of a certainty as to their absolute validity. In such cases, it 
will be found on analysis, the induhitableness rests upon some sucIl 
ground as the Lnoonceivability of the opposite—a prindplc which, ac?- 
cording to Nletasche, ought to serve as the iu^rlption over the porch 
of a modern lunatic aaylum,** 

fi* lA't us pass in review the principal n^ults thus far obtained. 
Our ptitposc^ has been to defins^ the nature of immediate experience in 
the light of conteniporary thought in Epistemology. Our first attempt 
was to define it in terma of the active consciousness or the conscious 
quality that attached to immediate experience. But gneh a definition 
wufl found to be Impossible. We then sought a definition in the condi¬ 
tions under which a content appearing in conscionsnega could be regarded 
as immediate. We found that the principal condition was the 
absence of any relation to other terms of conseiousness, or, in brief, 
unrelatedness. In the third place* wc examined the constitution of the 
experience in the scareh of an adequate earmark of immediacy. We 
came to two conclusions \ (i) that the immediate ia a non-relational 
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manifold»(ii) that it involves the identity of the snbjGct and the objeot. 
In the laat placep we tried to define the immediate with the help of the 
notion of validity. Our concJufiion has been that the eoneeption of 
truth and error are Inapplieable to the ejEperience, 

The queation of the relation of the immediate to other fonna of 
eicperiencc has cropped up almost with evety issue. But my attempt 
has alwaya been to leave it alone inasmuch as it is a topic by itself 
and would enlarge our diiicuBsions beyoud the limits we set before us. 
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A critical etudjt of the relatioTiB of Oov^nor-Generat Warren Hastings with 
itaja Chail Sing of Benares, 

Nikmal Ckandha Chatterjee, MA., Lecturer in History and 
PdiitieSj OalcuUa DniversUg. 

Wo declare in the moat solemn maQuer to all the Kajae, ISemin- 
'*dara. Landholders and others dependent upon anthority that we shall 
** nover sheath the sword until justieo is done to the honour of Company 
“and that of all England, attacked in the person of their Govemor- 
“ General.” 

(Proclamation by the Bengal 
. GoverDment, dated the IStli 
October, I7S1.) 

Hastings was determined to plunder Cheyt Sing and for that end 
“to fasten a quarrel on him. Accordingly the Baja was required to 
“ keep a body of Cavalry for the service of Government.’’ 

(Lord Macaulay's Essay oh 
Warren Hastings,) 


Introduction, 

Of the various charges levelled against Warren Hastings, the great 
Governor-General of India, the Hohilla War and the Nandakumar affair 
have been thoroughly discussed by competent scholars like Strachey, 
Beverley and Sir FitaJames Stephen. The bitter attacks of Mill, Burke 
and Macaulay—the formidable triumvirate against Hastings—have opt 
yet been critically reviewed with regard to his relations with Haja Chait 
Sing of Benares, and with the Begums of Oudh. We take up one of 
these topics upon which a critical study of the State Papers* published 
by G, W. Forrest will throw much light. 

There are, however, two obstacles in our way, Every student of 

* StlKltAnr from {Stoic paper# ppfjttrvtdin rAfl Foreign DepartnUni, I77S-L7&5, 3 Va1«. 
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hUtory who attempta a serioua study of the^ controiroraial topioa mmt 
ha VO on open mmd and a judicial temper. But the unsparing criticisms 
of the English Demosthenee^ repeated Ln brilUaut style hy Mill and 
Macaulay, have unfortunately produced an atmosphere of prejudice 
against the great Governor-General of India. The firat duty of a seeker 
after historical truth is to ignore aU pi^esuinptions either way and to 
test the accuracy of every statement made on either side. 

The second difficulty is the absence of a properly digested and 
authentic narrative of this period. Students and reecarchera of the 
ancient period of Indian history are handicapped by lack of materials. 
A critical historian of the British period, on the other baud, feels 
embarrassed by the infinite mass of contemporary papers—most of which 
remain? unused. The rich field has as yet been but lightly scratched 
by the plough of investigation. This difficulty is beat appreciated by a 
teacher who has to lecture to his class on this subject. Our task is. 
therefore^ to handle properly this vast materia] and to co-ordinate the 
facts thus ascertained so as to satisfy the ideals of an impartial historian 
and the requirements of skilled critics. 

Short hisiorff of the relaiions of tAe Company with Chaii 

Tlie relations of the Benares Baj with the Englii^h were Batisfactory 
from the very beginning and Mill traces the history of their alliances at 
length,* The Raja of Benares was a vassal under the nominat sub¬ 
jection of the Subadar of Oudh but enjoyed full sovereign rights of 
government except those of coining money and adminiatcriug criminal 
justice, Balawant Sing, the Raja of Benares, helped the English against 
the Subadar of Oudh in 176^, The Court of Directors recognised the 
signal services of the Raja in the strongest terms.f After the war was 
over the Raja was spared any punishment from the Subadar through 
the good offices of the English. A special clause was iusert-ed in the 
treaty of Allahabad to this effect and the Company undertook to stand 
as guarantee for the same. 

On the death of Balawant Sing in 1770, the Nawab-Vizier wanted 
to divcfst the family of the distiict and to take it in Ms own hands. 
The English interfered and eccured the succession to Chait Sing, 

* Hutsrr/ d/ BrUuh Ifidia-t Book V, clu 7+ 
t In their HBUgBl Letter^ dated the 2ath May, l7fiS. 
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Hata^ant's soil, on the old terms except a smalt rise in the annual tri¬ 
bute. Tn I77^t this agr^meat was renewed and confirmed by Hastings. 

In 1775 Suja-ud-daul^, the Nawab-Vkier, died and Asaf-ud-daula 
succeeded him. By a new treaty the interest of the Nawab-Vi^ier in the 
district of Benares wa^ transferred to the English. The territory stiJl 
remained with Baja Chait Sing under no condition but the payment 
of a fixed and iavariable tribute. 

The Raja regularly paid the fixed amouat of annual tribute—in the 
words of Mill ‘"with an exactness rarely exempUfied in the history of 
the tributary princes of Hindusthan.”* But Hastings, pressed for 
money, demanded an extraordinary contribution of 5 lacs in 177S. 
The Raja paid the contribution—which was contrary to the stipula¬ 
tion—on the understanding that it would not bo demanded again.f 

The contribution waa again demanded in 1779 and was exacted by 
threat of military coercion, f In ITSO the demand was again made. 
The Raja wanted to be excused and paid the Govetnof-General a bribe 
of 3 lacs of rupees. Hastings accepted the money but the demand was 
not withheld.^ He certainly concealed the transaction for a time, 
lioth from tile Coimcil in Baugal and from the Directors at liome; nor 
cl id be ever giFO any satisfactory reason for the coacoalmcnt. Public 
spirit, or fear of detection, at last determined him to withstand the 
temptation.' 'II He paid o^'cr the money to the Company's treasury 
and insii^ted that the Raja should instautly comply with the demauds 
of the English goYemmeut. The whole contribution with a fine of one 
UiA of rupees for delay was exacted. 

In 17S0 the Raja was further required to supply a body of cavalry 
for the service of the Company. The Raja was in great difBcuUy. He 
offered 20 lacs to propitiate Hastings, Hastings demanded 5D lacs. 
He was now plauniitg the sale of Benares to the Nawab of Oudb and 
thus to punish Chait Sing.^ 

Hastings theu visited Benares^ The Raja reeieved the Governor- 

• af Briiish Indm^ Bk. V, CIl 7, Wil'hHi'B ed* (184B)+ VqI IV, pig«* 

3rt7-a. 

f Ihld, pp. 3(sa^0. t Ibid, pp 37I-&. 

I Ihid* p. 372, 

;| MAc&ulay, Pn ITarrffn Hojiirttf*. 

Ti (J) Burkn. Arii^e* Qf cAsr^a agaiim Wamw Part II, An. 16 

Btitiiih VoL IV. p, 253^ (ii) MiU. HuianiF Briiuk India, Book V, Ch. 7, 

p. 376; {iUj Mooaulftyp on WflP-fifln HofiiTi^#. 
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General with ewry mark of re^&rence and pressed his deep poiicem at 
the displeaaare of the English government. Ha=*tings behaved with cold 
and repulsive severity. He then sent a letter to the Raja explaiDing in 
detail the charges against him,* The Raja in reply attempted to clear 
himself of the aeonsations levelled against liiju^t This upset Hastings, 
who instantly ordered Mr, Markham^ tbp Resident, to arrest the Haja 
and keep him in custody. J The Raja submitted quietly to the arrest 
and offered to give up his ze mind ary in lien of a subsistence sllDwance.§ 

Shortly after the Raja was placed under arrest a large body of 
armed men erossed the rivor from Ramnagar, slaughtered the troops 
and released the Raja from custody. Hastings escaped for personal 
safety to Chunaf. 

The whole dLstrict nf Benares took up arms for their popular and 
iusultetl Raja, Chait Sing was ultimately deposed. His nephew was 
installed in his place and the tribute of Benares was doubled. 

By thiB revolution an addition of about 20 laes a year was made to 
the Company's revenues. But the treasure laid up by Chait Sing wliicli 
had been jKipularly eatimated at a million sterling turned out to bi^ 
only a fourth part of that sum. This, ho we vers did not enrich the 
English Company. It hod been seized by the army na prizc-monc^" 
and the army refused to give it up.|| 

The tSiaius of Chail iSing. 

There has been warm and acute oontroversy l>etween the advocates 
and adveraariea of Hastings regarding the exact statna u! Chait Sing, 
Burke laboured at length to prove that he was a ** sovereign prince 
though a subordinate sovereign"'^ and that he was made independent 
of the English government in every respect except that of paying an 
annual tribute of 23 laos of rupees. Mill also argues that he was a 
Prince.** The Second Report of the Select Committee described him 
as *‘ a Baja of the highest rauk.^ff Hastings, on the other handp said 

” Swnt Sslovt CDKmaitUie'i rrmediara, 4th 8ept. ITSl ; F^rosat, Paper*. 

VoL III, pp, 783-4. 

t Jbid, pp, 784-&. t Ibid, pp. 7Sd-<i, | ibid, pp, 7a«-7. 

P MUIp HUior^ of Bndsh India, Book V, (Jh. 7. Wiboo't od., p. 40S: nho Vmooiit 
Smith, O^^ord RiMior^f o/ p. 837. 

5j Spieeh 0F1 /flipeoeftprtirtf of IFow-tl Hasfin^t ^Boha''A Standeml Labwj,. Vol. 
VlII,p. lOj. 

•* Mill* BrMfh Book V. Ch, 7, odr P- 3^6. 
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Ln liis defence at the bar of the Hotaae of Coititnons that “ he fjeither 
more nor le$e then a Zetoindar/^ There cannot be the least doubt that 
be TYas not an independent sovereign prince. According to Wilson 
Benares was under foreign rule from the middle of the ilth centuiy. 
The Raja wm^ therefore, as pointed out by Forrest, “a dependent on 
Sujnh'Dowlah and aftertvarda on the British Government.”* An in¬ 
dependent prince never pays any fixed tribute to another goveromentT 
never allows his destiny to bo trau^forred from the hands of one power 
to those of another and neither receives a S^Tiad fixing the demand of 
an annual tribute nor executes an agreement promising the faithful 
payment of the same. Wilson quotes the Sanad of 1776, and justly 
remarks that “all these terma imply delegated and subordinate offices, 
and recognise in him nothing more than receiver of the rente, and civil 
and commercial Judge," 

The Cowlnama and the Paita given by Nawab Suja-ud-daula tn 
Raja Chait Sing on the 6th September^ 1773, granted the " Zemindarv 
and Sircar of Benares,'" cto. on condition of the regular payment of a 
filed tribute. The SuTmtif granted by the Company to the Baja on 
the 16th AprD^ 1776, and the CabuUat^ executed by him confirmed 
hifl status, Tbeee documents* therefore* establish the fact that he w as 
all along a vassal both under the Visaier and under the Company* 

The Legaliitj of the Governor-General* s Jetfow. 

We shouldj however* di^usa this qnation from only one point of 
view—viss,, whether Chait Sing was under any obligation to pay to hiss 
ftoveroign power more than his stipulated annusd tribute. As Wilson 
observes ** the only material point at issue "" ia whether the Raja was 
exempted from all further demands-H 

Our answer to this question is in the negative and the published 
State Papers clearly establish the fact that Chait Sing was noL liable to 
pay more than his stipulated tribute. 

The first document which throws light on the status of Chait Sing 


* Forreqtp af Wamn (llUS)* pv 205. 

t Hitiarif p/ Briiuh IndCa, Bk- V, 7. Wilw?n'fl wl.* p* 3B3- 
t F™. or th* a^iret S*l. Com,* 15-4-177*1 i Fom»t* Staie raptn, Vc^l. H, pp 
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is the Covclnama or Agreement given by Nawab Suja-ud-daula to Chait 
Sing executed in the presence of HnstiDgst and attested by him.* 
It explicitly declares '* exclusive of the jumma specified in the Cabooleat, 
HO ineteaee ihalt ecer hereafter be demanded. ’ ' 

Tlie history of this agreement is interesting and clearly brings out 
the honest opinmn of Hastings. When the Governor‘General first 
visited Nawab Snja-nd-daula at Benares In 1773, there was some negotla' 
tion with regard to the Raja of Benares. In his short letter to the 
Select Committee from Benares Hastings wrote ‘*T have obtained a 
renewal and formal confirmation of his (K'awab's) former engagements 
with Raja Chait Sing.”t I*i hi* long report of the negotiations at 
Benares which he submitted on the 4th of October, I773,J Hastings 
gave fuller details, “The cowl n am a was executed in my presence 

and attested by me. He (the Vizier) seemed to think his former 

act of so little validity that he pressed me In every earnest terms for 
my consent that he should dispossess the Raja of the forts of Luttefgur 
and Bidgygur, and take from him 10 laos of rupees over and above the 
stipulated rents, and he seemed greatly dissatisfied at my refusal. He 
argued that the treaty of Allahabad related to Bulwand Sing solely and 
was never meant to extend to his posterity. 1 confess the tetter of the 
treaty expresses no more, yet 1 eamvft eoncieve that either the Raja or 
J.ord Clive, when the Treaty was made, eon Id have intended it In that 
sense. It bas certainly been differently understood both by the Com¬ 
pany and by this Administration, and the Vizier had before put it out 
of all dispute by the solemn Act passed in the Raja's favour on his 
succession to the Zeraindary. I am well convinced that the Raja's 
inheritance, and perhaps hia life, are no longer safe than while he enjoys 
the Company’s protection, which is his due by the tics of justice, and 
the obligations of public faith, and which policy enjoins us to afford him 
Bvermost effectually,” It is quite clear that Hastings insisted upon all 
the rights and advantagee enjoyed by Balawant Sing, being secured to 
Chait Sing. This report further proves that in the opinion of Hastings 
the British Government had for ever guaranteed the rights and privileges 
of Chait Sing and could not tolerate any violation of them. It was 
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RccordiBgly in the GotvlfKitmi thnt “ no inersASR of Tovonuos 

aKaII ever horeiifter be domatided.”* 

The rii^hts of tin? Company over Benares could notj unless dis¬ 
tinctly stated, exceed those of the Vjzier from whom they derived their 
rij^hts by virtue of a treaty. The Raja practically held Benares under 
the terms prescribed by hta former suzerain. A reference to the publio 
proclamation issued by the Board on the Sth October, 1781, remove^ all 
doubts on this point. The Sth paragraph of the proclamation states 
* the rights held under the Nabob, his former sovereign, by the Raja, 
were continued to him by the Governor-General, under the Govern¬ 
ment of the Company. 

That the Company could not exact demands other than the annua] 
revenue is also clear from the proceedings of the council. Immediately 
before Benares was ceded to the Company by the Vizier it was resolved 
on the 3rd March, 1776, by the majority of the Council—'including Hast¬ 
ings and Barwelt — ” that Raja Cheyt Sing shall exercise a free and 
independent authority in bis own dominions, subject only to the pay¬ 
ment of his tribute, Francis in assenting to this resclution clearly 
expressed his views in a separate minate as follows : •' The Zemindary 
may be perpetuated in his /ami/y on fixed and unaiUrabk conditions. *'§ 

As soon as Benares was transferred to the Company the Board 
met on ijth June, 1776, to determine in what manner the right should 
lie exercised, TJlc Board unanimously accepted the proposal of Hast¬ 
ings tiiafe so long as the Raja would continue faithful to his engage¬ 
ments, and punetuat in his payments of the monthly instalment of the 
annua! revenue, “ no dematids eh<tU be made upon him bp the Hon’bk 
Compaup, of any kind, or on any pretence vshraeotver, nor shall any person 
be allowed to interfere with his authority, or to disturb the peace of his 
country. ”|[ It is interesting to find that Hastings himself explained in 
his minute what he meant by the authority ” of the Raja — ^*'0 com¬ 
plete and uncontrolled authority over his Zemindaiy under the ac¬ 
knowledged sovereignty of the Hon’ble Company in the government of 


• Forrvat, State Paper*. VoL I.p. fifl. 
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the countrj dependent on bim in the collection of the re?enue$, and in 
the administration of jastice."* 

The Sanad gmnted by the Company merely fixed the aunnal 
tribute at 23 lacs and nothing more on either aide. The Ctdndiai exe¬ 
cuted by Chait Sing promisetl the punctual payment of revenue and 
thus concluded : After payment of the same and observing the condi¬ 
tions agreed upon, I shall receive a release or discharge in fall, where¬ 
fore I have written this agreement to be adhered to accordingly.’’f 

ArgamtiUs of IFtfmm and Fortett. 

The conclusion we have arrived at is exactly opposed to the views 
expressed by Wilson and Forrest, Both attempted to prove that the 
Company could legally demand the extra contribution from Chait Sing 
over and above his stipulated annual tribute and that the Raja was 
always liable to pay the same. As we shall presently see Wilson 
laboured under a misapprehension and was not cognisant of an import¬ 
ant state paper since published, whereas Forrest's argument is prima 
fadi fallacious and can be refnted easily. 

Forrest quotes a part of a sentence from the Gahuli^ or agreement 
executed by Chait Sing —'* It shall be my duty to do everything that 
may be needful and usual for the interest and security of the eountry.”! 
He then argues ■' The interest and security of the country demanded 
that he should contribute money and troops for its defeneo . , . , The 
conduct of Chait Sing, in hesitating to afford the necessary aid to his 
suzerain at a time of great danger was tontuntooibus and refractory and 
deserving of punishment. ”§ Taking it for granted that Chait Sing did 
hesitate to afford the aid legitimately demanded of him, the ai tniment 
of Forrest still betrays a fallacy. The rest of the sentence quoted by 
Foirest made it incumbent upon Chait Sing to ])rovide for the welfare 
of the inhabitants, to be attentive to the inoreajje of cultivation and 
improvement of the revenuea etc. || It is clear the word ‘ country/ 
as used in the Gahtdiatt meant the province of Benares as Chait Sing 
could not possibly undertake to provide for the welfare of the inhabit¬ 
ants of other parts of British India. But the same word has been 

* Ibid, t Ibid., Vot. II. p. SIS, t Ibid.ip, 5ie. 
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differently interpreted by Porreat—aa if it meant tlie vrhole of Britisii 
India, ELis dofenco, therefore, fatJe to the ground. 

Wilson argued that the Soiwd of 1773 n'ae cancelled by that of 
1776, and hence the Raja could not claiin exemption aa there n^as no 
provision to that effect in the latter Sanad* He is, however, wrong 
and all his argunients arc vitiated by this wrong assumption. As we 
have already said the Bengal Government prepared a ^amuf and a 
PcOta to be given to Cbait Sing in n75.f In the meeting of the 
Council of the 21at June, 177B, a letter from Mr. Fowke, the Resident 
at Benares, was read.J The Raja objected to the ' MuchaIka * article 
occurring in the SuNadand ihs Ptdia, inasmuch as tho Board had excused 
him the execution of any * Muchulka.' The Bengal Government there* 
upon authorised Mr. Fowke " to erase this word where it has beeu men* 
tioned in the Sanad and Pofto.’' ^ The Raja still doclined to accept 
the Sanad and Putfu on tho following grounds:— 

(1) " that any erasement in a Sanad or public deed Is totally 
unprecedented in the usages of this country,” and 

(2J '* that the clause in the Sanad by which the former Sanads are 
declared to be null is likewise contrary to custom and 
practice,” Vide Mr. Powka’s letter of the 17tb July. [[ 

Tho Bengal Govern me at thereupon ordered ‘‘ that the Secretatv 
prepare a new Sanad and Patla, omitting the word ‘MuchuUta’ and 
the sentence declaring the former Sanads to be null, and that thes^ he 
transmitted to Mr. Fowke with directions to rooeive back the temporary 
Patta and grant which are first allowed him.” If Wilson contends 
that the new Sanad was never dtaivn up and, hence, the privilege of 
exemption under the old Sanad could no longer be claimed, He 
observes bluntly “ whatever might at one time have been the disposi¬ 
tion of the Council to accede to the Raja's wishes, it does not appear 
that any actual measure ensued.” •* We now know that it did ensue. 
The feet that a new’ Sanad was prepared on the lines suggested by the 
Raja and was aotually handed over to him is indisputably proved by 

• 5011:, HUt&fif of Britith India, Bk. V., Ch. T, Wilfloa'setl., pp. SCj! «nd 380*381, 
t Forront, Stati Paptra, Vol. II, pp 512-H. 
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Mr. Fowke's totter to the Board, dated the 25th September, 1776.* 
The Resident iaformed the Board "I likewise delivered to him the 
Sanadi ttansmitted to me by Mr. Secretary Aurtol under date the 4th 
September, 1776, and received back from htm the former Sanads which 
I herewith ouclose,” This is quite sailciont to prove the misappre¬ 
hension under which Wilson was labouring. 

We oome to the conoluHion from the Slate Papers noted above 
that the Company had no legal right to demand anything more than 
the stipulated annual tribute '* on any pretence whatsoever” and that 
the exaction of such demands constituted a elear violation of their 
solemn agreements. 

The Propriefy of the Govemor-QeniraVs Acfion. 

Though all attempt at a technical justificatiou of the conduct of 
Hastings fails there is one point that can be urjzcd in his favour—that 
a sovereign power has an inherent right to demand assistance from his 
vassal in times oE need. But the unwritten law is that the demand 
must be reasonable and that the vassal must be given reasonably suffict- 
ent time to comply with the requisition. We should now review the 
conduct of Hastings from this standpoint. 

On the ftth of July, 1778, the Bengal Government resolved ‘‘that 
the Raja Cheyt Sing bo required in form to coniributc his share of the 
burthen of the present war by the establishment of three regular bat¬ 
talions of sepoys to be raised, and maintained at his expense/'f 
The amount of subsidy was fixed by the Board, on the 17th Augest, 1778, 
at the sum of 5 lacs of rupees.^ 

It is to be noted, however, that this heavy demand was in clear 
violation of the Company's agreements with the Baja. It was as muoh 
ns one-fourth of the Baja's annual tribute and entailed a serious burden 
on the resources of his estate. The Raja tried to obtain an abatemet)t 
of the sum. but in vain. Hastings demanded tmediate payment and 
was determined to have the full amount. The Raja pleaded poverty 
and prayed for six months' time. Hastings treated this very reasonable 
request aa a high offence and asked the Resident to exact payment. 

* 3 ««rot Select (Jommittea's Piw««dinas, £ 1 at Oetokwr 1770; Papers, Valll. 
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The Baja paid the contribatmn on condition that it wonld not be 
demanded again. 

The year for lYhich the Baja had paid the eontribiition wnuld have 
expired od the 17th of August, 1770. On the I9th of July, 1770, Hastings 
proposed to renew the demand upon the Kaja for another year and the 
Board wrote to the Kesldent directing him to ask the Baja to pay the 
sum.* The Baja expresaed his inability to pay the same and hoped to 
be excused.f On the Governor-General’s motion the majority of the 
Board resolved to employ military coercion and ordered Major Gamae 
to mareli with two battalions of sepoys to Benares on the TcijuUition 
of the Resident.!: The Resident wisely refrained from taking such 
extreme measure. The apprehension of military pressure compelled 
the Raja to agree to the payment und ho prayed for four months’ time 
in his letter to the Resident, dated the 17th Soptomber, 1779.^ The 
time demanded was not unreasonable for tlio collection of such a large 
sum — and more so when the treasury rvas already impoverished by the 
extra payment of the previous year. Hastings was, however, impatient, 
accused the Resident of violating the spirit of his orders and took an 
outrageous step. Orders were issued to Major Camac to march to 
Benares witb two battalions of sppoy^ until the Resident, on full receipt 
of the subsidy, would inform him that there was no necessity of pro* 
ceeding any further. The Raja paid the full amount by the 22nd of 
October, 1779,11 technioally a delay of two months as the first year ended 
on the J7th August, 1770. But the Raja bad also to pay Rs. 20,000 
as expenses of the detachmemt — employed to coerce him—from the 
date of its march until the realisation of the whole amount of the 
subsidy. 

The demand upon the Raja was again renewed in I780.*| The 
Baja in order to propitiate Hastings paid him a bribe of two lacs of 
rupees, which, as we have already noticed, was readily accepted. 
But the payment of the contribution was insisted upon. The Raja 
paid the first lao on the 6th .August, 1780—at least twelve clear days 
before the expiry of the second year and the whole payment was made 

* Ibid., 19 July, iTZCj Sta{« PapitS, II, p. 6S3. 
t ibid., 25 Aug., 1779; Stut* Poptrt, p. 034. 
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goDcl by the iHth October, 1780—at the most a technical delay of one 
month. But the remonstrances of the Baja, and his rencw<?d endea¬ 
vours to gain a Uttb time^ were treated as renewed delinquency'" 
and a fine of one lae of rupees was exacted. The exaction of this fine 
is sometimes doubted, but Mill obserYe& '^as it is passed without men¬ 
tion in the Answer (to the Impeachment charges) ^ the si knee must* 
in this, as in other eases, he taken for eonfeasion.”* 

An additional burden was imposed upon the Baja. Besides 
bis fixed tribute of 23 Inca and annual contributioo of 5 laea the 
Raja was required to furnish a body of 2,000 horse. The Raja 
represented in DecemherT 1780^, that he had only 1,300 in liisflerYico 
and that all except 250 were absolutely necessary for collecting the 
revenue. The Governor-General reduced his demand first to 1,500 
and at last to 1,000, Hastings accused the Raja of non-eoinpliance 
with this demaiid.t But the Raja wrote in his reply to Hastings 
—and this stands uncontradicted—that he had kept ready 500 horse 
and 500 hurcandaze^ as a substitute for the remainder and had inform¬ 
ed Mr. ^larkham about it and that he had nob obtained any answer4 
The Raja was afraid of the hostile attitude of Hastings against 
him and offered the Governor-Genernl 20 lacs of rupees for the public 
service. But the Governor-General had other intentiona and demanded 
60 lacs. As we have noticed before, he was planning tlie sale of 
Benares to the Nawah, 

Oil the 21st of May, 1781* Hastings proposed to the Board to visit 
Oiidh and Benares.g The Council was then composed of two members 
—the Governor-General himself and Whelcr, Of course* the Governor- 
General had a casting voto. Halting formally proenretj for himself 
credentials with regar<l to his negotiations with the Eajn. On the 3rd 
.July , 1731, an arrangement was made between the two members—which 
has been descrihetl by Burke os "a com pact of iniquity between thes# 
two duumvirs.*' Wheler was given fulJ powers of the Governor- 
General and Couneil during this period and Hastings invested himself 
'"with full power and authority to form auch arrangements with tbo 
Raja of Benares for the better government of his ^icmindary and to 

• fl/ BnHsh iitdid, Bk. V, Ch* WilEon^a c*d., p, 373, 
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perform such acts for the improvement of the interest which the 
Hon^ble Coitipanj possesses in it^ m he shall think fit, and conso¬ 
nant to the mnttial relation and actual engagement subsisting between 
the Company and the Baja.”* AH these pntna facie import nothing 
beyond an amicrable adjustment with the Raja, 

The Charges against ihe Eafa^ 

On his arrival at Benares on the 14th August, 17^1^ the Governor- 
General wrote a letter to the Raja explaining in detail the charges 
against him.f 

Firstly, the Raja had failed to make good his promise of payment 
of the subsidy of 1780 without delay. Hastings gave the detailB of the 
facts upon which he held the Raja guilty. Relying on the Raja’s 
promise he had ordered the Resident to remit the money to Colonel 
Camac for the pay of the army marching to Malwa and had made no 
other arrangement for the same. But the Baja deceived him. The 
Raja paid only a small sum and then by shifts and pretests withheld 
the remainder untii the urmy for whose use it was intended was reduced 
to much distress. 

Secondly, the Raja bad returned evasive answers to and did not 
comply with the demand for 1,000 horse. 

Thirdly, the Baja tried to excite disorders in the Government 
through his secret agents. 

Fourthly^ the Raja was guilty of neglect of duty by allowing the 
daily perpetration of robberies and murders even in the very streets of 
BenarcK. 

The Baia^s Sejdg* 

The Raja acrit a prompt reply J explaining these charges. 

As regards the first charge^ the Baja sakl that he had sent first one 
lac with an answer to the Governor-Generare letter. He then paid 
Bs, 1,70,000 to the Resident and prayed for time. To this he received 
no reply. The Raja, however^ paid the remaining part of the sum as 
soon as his Buxsy arrived. He submitted, The remitting of this to 
the army did not depend upon rue ^ if any delay happened on this head 
1 could not help it* If besides the payment of the money the remit- 
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taace of it to tlie army had refitcd with me, a delay of this kiad 
should not have happened,” 

As regards tlie second oliorgc, the Raja replied that in compliaiioe 
with the orders of the Governor-General he had collected 500 horses 
and 500 burcandaze^ as substitute for the remainder and bad told 
Mr, ^farkham that they were ready to go to whatever place tliey 
should be sent. The Raja stated, "No answer, however, oame from 
you on this head, and 1 romaiued astonished at the cause of it. Re¬ 
peatedly I asked Sir. Markham about an answer to my letter about 
the horse^ but he told me that he did not know the reason of no answ*er 
having been sent ; 1 remained astonished." 

On the third charge, the Raja denied having sent any man to 
Calcutta except Abdulla Beg who remained with Hastings and his 
attendants. Ho submitted that his enemies had made these false re¬ 
presentations. 

As regard tlie last ehange, the Raja said that he had tried his best 
to suppress robberies, etc., and had always been eareful to punish the 
culprits. 

FortetCs Criticiinn. 

Forrest makes a sweeping remark regarding the Raja’s letter. 
He obser^'es, " the answer was false in all its parts.”* But he 
cannot produce substantial evidence to justify his remark and 
but a feeble attempt to prove the Raja’s guilt on the first charge. 
He notes that the Raja paid the Brat lakh on the 5th August, ITSO, 
though the demand was made in the end of June. But as we have 
observed, no contribution could be legally demanded from the Raja 
before the 18th of August, 1780, at the cariiest-when his second year 
would have expired. Moreover this delay of one month was not un¬ 
reasonable for the iiaymcnt of five lacs after the e.\haustion of the state 
oxche(|ucr by the payment of the two previous sums of ton lacs to the 
Company jind two lacs to the Governor-General. 

Nona but biographers and apologists can agree with Forrest’s 
remark f that “ the answer of Chey t Sing well deserves the description 
given of it by Hastings; it was “ not only unsatisfactory in substance 
but offensive in style, Hastings considered this “ as a strong inr 
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dication of that spirit of indepeudency which the Raja has for some 
years past assumed.” * 

yAe Arrest. 

Under these alartuing appaarancea of the Raja's conduct and 
disposition'* wrote Hastings to the Board, 1 concoived myself 
indiapensablj obliged to form i=iomc immediate and decisive plan for 
obviating their ooEiHequences and for the prerterration of the Company'?^ 
rights and interests in this Zemindary." Hasting-i argued that jiistioe 
and prudence demanded a Hmitafcion of his powers “ wJiieh he had 
Dotoriously abused, and which it was to bo apprebendod he would 
omploy to the most dangerous purposes,” But he did not want to be 
so severe sjs “ to divest him entirely of bis Zemindary^ tbotjgh 
able on the grounds staled abov#/^ After weighing these conflicting 
considcrationa, the generouii nature of Hastings impelled him to order 
the Resident to put Cbait Sing under arrej^t. On the morning of the 
I6th of August, ITS I, the Raja \\*m imprisoned in his own house juid a 
militaiy guard was posted outskle. 

The Resident thus reported to the Governor General^ The Raja 
submitted quietly to the arrest^ and assurwl me that whatever were 
your orders he was ready implicitly to ol>ey; he hoped that you would 
allow him a subsistence! but as for his Zeinindary^ his forts, ajid treasure 
he was ready to lay them at your feet, and his life, if requireed/'t 

This is the point w'here w'c should pause to examine the conduct of 
both tJie parties as none of them can be justly held responsible for the 
fmbsequent events over which they had no control:—since t-o this 
time their actions were the offspring of choice ; after^vards they liecame 
moj;^ the result of neces^it v on both sides."'i 

The Act of llaslinifs, Cruet attd Impolitic. 

Tlie Company had no legal rigtit accoitliiig to tlieti' ^joleinii agree- 
ment:; to da maud any extra payments but their iu lie rent rig lit of a 
sovoreigti power to levy extra contribution in times of distress was not 
exercised with justice and moderation. The domand was too heaw 
and was realised with unnecessary rigour. The Raja used to pay lus 
stipulated annual tribute with regularity. He was a faithful vassal of 
the English and Hastings himself described Chait Sing in 1773 as ** a 
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sure ally upofi whom the EDglish couLci depend whenever they might 
stand in need of his ser\''l<seij.* ETen if the extra demands are oon- 
ftidered just and the Raja is held guiJty of procraAtination and attempt 
at evasion of payment, the conduct of Hastings in ordering military 
eoemon and personal insuitwas ^ harsh ^ precipitate and eniel/f The 
arrest- of the Raja for the delay of a few months in paying the extra- 
ordinary eontribiition — in his own Capital and tn his own palace ^— 
humiliated and disgraced him before the eyes of his subjects^ And this 
can only be described in the language of the Court of Directors aa 
Mmpro[Ter/ Mnipolitic" and ^ unwarrantable —when we remember 
that the demand was unjust, that some of Hastings's own colleagues 
disputed the right of the government to enforce any such demandp and 
that Hastings himself dared not decide this point but reserved it for 
the decision of his superiora.§ 

Tie Rajahs OuilL 

What then is the real complaint against the unfortunate Raja ? 
What took pluoe between 1773 and 1778 which oiplams.if not, justices 
the mhuman conduct—condemned by Pitt aa *"erueh unjust and oppres¬ 
sive '' — of Hastings towards Chait Sing ? We know the real cause of 
the trouble. It is not the traitorous design of the Raja against the 
British Government not tlie evasion of extra payments nor the imsatis- 
factory police system of Benares, It ia dne to the fact that the Raja 
sent a man in June 1777 to congratulate General Clavering on his 
reporter! Huccession to Hastings as Governor-General. As Burke pointed 
out, " this fact, if it had been true, was in no sort eriminal or ofiensive 
to the Company's government' but was nothing more than a proper 
mark of duty and respect to the supposed succession of office/* (Ar¬ 
ticles of charge against Warren Hiistings, Part II, Art« L] That w'as, 
however, the Rajahs folly and he dearly paid for it. Hastings could 
not forget Or forgive it and utOlscd every opportunity to ruin the man 
he disliked. It is a fact/" Hastings himself says, that when the 
unhappy divisrons of our government had proceeded to an extremity 
bordering on civil violence, by the attempt to wrest from me my 

* Forreai, S'iafe! Vol. p. 

t Mill. P/ BritUh Indta, Bk. Y, Ch^ 7, W"iL»n^««dr, p. 37S- 

I Ibi-d., pp. 4<>C-7. 

i Swret Select CdfnmitlGe'H Pr£»i?eedingB. ^^th ITTS; Sialt /'oper^^ VbL It,_ 
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authority, in the month of Jane 1777, he bad deputed ^ man named 
Sumboonath, with an express commi^Lon to my opponent; and the 
man had proceeded ao far as Moorshcdabad, when, hearing of the 
change of affairs, he stopped and the Raja recalled him,"'* 

The Ck£ir§£ of DiSl<ft/{dty refuted, StdUion a Camouflage, 

The above incident furnisher the answer lo our query and was 
magnified into a charge of treachery and hostility against the English. 
The Raja in his reply to Hastings completely vindicated himself 4 
Burke argued before the British Parliament tJiat the chaiicea of probabi¬ 
lity were quite against euch a supposition.^ How could Chait Sing— 
described by Haatiugbs as a timid, weak and irresolute man — in his 
smalJ district possibly have formed such hoatile desigiibi and have ven¬ 
tured to make war with the colossal power of the Company ? But the 
best defence is that it was contradicted, by his own actions, —^ a 
better testimony than hiH words.That the Raja submitted quietly 
to the arrest proved the nbaence of any such desigus. The so^allefi 
rebellion of the people of Benares took place after the arrest and was a 
spontaneous rising on behalf of their outraged overlord. 

JusHfi^ation Financial Grounds, 

But the bcjit — and perhaps the only — way in which the outrage¬ 
ous action of Hastings can he defended is that the pressure for money 
led the Governor-General to report to measures whioh may never 

bo justified aceordiug to the standard of constitutional morality obtain¬ 
ing in the 20th century. But it is not fair to review the public aeta of 
Warren Hastings in the latter part of the 18th century according to the 
standard of justice and legality of the 20th century. Nor is it fair to 
forget that Hastiuga was a statesman who was placed in very difficult 
circumHtance^ — ^ who had to find money for* maintaining the Empire in 
India and for satisfying the greedy shareholders of the Oompaiiy in 
England. The Court of Directors criticised his actions when they dlid 
not satisfy their cons^cieutioiui scruples. As Macaulay observer, ” to 
enjoin honesty, and to insist on having what could not be honestly got, 

• JliM, Historic c/ BriiiMh India, B*&k Y. Cbaptor 7. WiUqn's kL, p, SOS. 

t Fatteat* SttU^ PUpcrt, VoL lU. pp, 734^-5. 

I 5 /kmA on iJie Impiachmeni 0/ (Bokin'a Slana4ird Library}, VoL VIII, 

p. JL 

$ 3lill, Aflifory India ^ Bk. Y, Ch. 7* Wi twn’s cd., p. 383. 
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VTM then the con^stant practice of tlie Company.* ’ They always* demand. 

mone^ from India and made Hasting;: renort to various mea.suree 
the justice or propriety of which sliould be impeached, Whatever we 
may think of tlie morality of Hastings,” Macaulay candidly admits in 
collection ivitJi the Rohilla war, *■ it cannot be denied that tlie finan* 
cial results of his policy did honour to his talents,” In reviewing the 
on itions before J77d,Macaulay observes, “The financial einbaiTass- 
ment was extreme, Hastings had to find the means not only of carrvuig 
on the Government of Bengal, but of maintaining a most costly war 
against both Indian and European enemies in the Carnatic, and of 
making remittances to England.”* 

Hastings also attempted to defend himself on thu ground of finan. 
Ciiil expediency. While leaving for Benari-s Hastings informed Wilder, 
^s colleague, that he was going to fine Chait Sing 30 lacs of rupees, 
e said, • I was rMotved to draw from ids guilt the means of i^eliof to 
mpany s distresses. In a word, I have determined to make him 
pay Jorgely for liis pardon, or exact a severe vengeance for liis past 
e inquency. f The guilt consisted in reluctance to submit to tlie il- 
egal exactions and the delinquency was, of course, intimacy with the 
political opponents of the Govcrnor.General. Hastings repeated the 
^me argument m the Parliament : “ I will suppose for a moment, that 
^ lave erred, that I have acted with an unwarranted rigour towards 
leyt Sing, and oven with injustice. Ltt my moliw be con»uUfd : I left 
Calcutta impressed with the belief, that extraordinary means, and thoso 
exerted with a strong hand, were necessary to preserve the Company's 
mterest-s from sinking under the accumulated weight which oppressed 
them. I sa» a jjoliticai necewity for curbing the overgrotim power of a 
great member of their dominion, and to imike it contribute to the relief 
of their pressing exigencies. If I erred, my error was prompted hv an 

exM.<« of xeal for their interests, operating with too strong a bios oii ray 
judgment, ■*$ 

In tins prfma facie frank confession some portion of the truth 
wmes out. The Company was in utmost distress for want of money 
The Raja waa supposed to possess it and Hastings resolved to take it 
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from lijjn against his will. The pretenca that his power was * over- 
jttrowa ' was utterly groundless, ]ti 1773 he was a ' sure ally * ajid 
during the short period of five years his power did not increase so as to 
endanger the safety of British rule. By a small nurober of troops 
hastily collected and wretchedly provided both with provisions and pay 
the whole ^ overgrown ’ power of the Raja was destroyed in a few 
days. 

The real mckfitra, Itevenge, 

The real motive of Hastings was not exactly what he stated in the 
above passage. Hastings cherished a feeling of resentment and his 
exactions from the Raja were not merely the result of financial distress 
but of personal malice. If Hastings was seriously after Chait Sing’s 
treasure to relieve financial emban assment^ he would not have tolerated 
the plunder of 23 Lacs being appropriated by the army as pfke- 
raoncy,” Hastings himself mode an vineonscious confession : '* So long 
as I conceived Cheyt Sing’s misconduct and contumacy to iiave me, 
rather than the Company, for its object, I looked upon a considerable 
fine as sufficient, both for his immediate puni.shment and for binding 
him to future good behaviour.” 

Burke says that here the secret comes out.f It ivastiot for rebellion 
or a ausptcioii of rebellion against the Englisli Company that Hastings 
resolved to bike from the Raja the sum of 50 lacs but for his intimacy with 
the other members of the Gov'ernment. The method of punishment was 
really |>ecuUar, The exaction of fine presupposes enquiry, charge, defence 
ami judgment. Hastings did nothing of tho kind. He declared himself 
the person injured, stood forward as the accuser, asaumrd the office of 
judge, and proceeded to judgment without the party before him, without 
trial, w ithont exammatiou and without proof. The real motive was not 
the realisation of fine from a recalcitrant vassal to provide money for the 
public exchequer but the accomplishment of his destruction. Hastings 
picked a quarrel with the Raja *’J — prompted by purely personal 
feeling of malice towards him. Despite his best efforts to justify 
Hastings, Vincent Smith admits, “ Trohably the excessive aoverity 
practisE?d and intended by Hastings was partly duo to his personal 

* Ferrofftf Slaif Faptrwt. Voi, p. SL 
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rflflentmeut agninst the Raja for having sought to cnrry favourft with 
the hostile members of Uie CoaDCil while they were in power/" * This 
is the story of the terrible revenge — the tragic episode —^ which is 
one of the darkest chapters in the chequered hUtoE^ of India. 


* Vmfmtr Smithp O^ord Ifiditi, p. fias. 


COLERIDGE AS A THINKER. 


H. STepiTES, M,A., M, (Aberdeen). 

Professor of Engfish, Calcutta University. 

Coleridge, writing in IS 17, complains that certain offioioua and 
ill-informed persons had tried to make the public believe that he had 
“ dreamt away his life to no purpose.” In self-defence he reviews the 
literary work which he bad accomplished down to that time ; and shows 
that it had not boon inBignificant—neither in quantity nor in labour of 
thought. In early life he had published some collections of poems. 
These hod been admitted to contain “ buds of hope and promises of 
better work to come/’ and the promise had not been altogether unful¬ 
filled. They had at the same time been, he admits, ciicioised adversely for 
their '‘excess of ornament ” and their "laborious and florid diction,” 
the fashionable style of contemporary poetry. But his friend. Words- 
worth, had condemned "poetic diction”, and shown the superiority of 
' ‘ an austerer and more natural style.” Yet be refuses to accept, Words¬ 
worth’s theory in full, and still claims some merit for the conventional 
diction of bis own early poems. As he claims to have had the ** dyna¬ 
mical ” philosophy inhia mind before he had heard of SchelHng, so he had 
understood and appreciated at its true worth the Wordsworthian style 
before Wordsworth, but had never accepted it aa of universal applica¬ 
tion, His scattered prose writings bad been charged also with obscurity 
and love of paradox, with making simple things to appear complex, 
attaching exaggerated Importance to petty things, and oppressing readers 
with prolix and ponderous dlscuasions which led only to trifling results. 
Yet he can claim that he had never ofl'ered anything to the public that 
was not the product of his own thought, and had never written in an 
hour what he had not studied for a month. Yet, " considering the few¬ 
ness, unimportance and limited circulation of his writings/' he is sur¬ 
prised that they have attracted so much attention as they have done ; 
andpoints out that ‘' the true criterion of a scholar's merit is not the bulk 
of his printed words, but the number and value of the truths which he has 
been the means of throwing into the general circulation,” the number 
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and importance of tho minds which, by his convcraation and writings, 
he has excited into activity and supplied with the germs of their after¬ 
growth. ’ ’ Judged. then, by this standard it is safe to say that few Eng¬ 
lish men of letters have accomplished a better life's work than Coleridge« 
We may ask, then, wliat fondamental truths or ideas he has 
** thFOAvn into the general cireulatioti.” These will be the measure of 
his importance as a thinker. Evidently the fundamental idea under¬ 
lying what is most original in tlie work of Coleridge is the idea of organic 
evolution. Fe was the first to introduee that idea into English litera¬ 
ture, and he made it to be nt least an iindercurrent in English thought. 
To be sure, the evolution which was always present in his mind was 
not that of plant and animal organisms, with which the idea is most 
commonly associated, and which hml already been suggested by Erasmus 
Darwin in lils own country, and was being worked out in his own 
time by Lamarck in Prance. And he did not think of it as a mecha¬ 
nical moulding and shaping of things from the outside by physical 
forces as it has been commonly understood in physical science, but as 
the self-nnfolding in all things of purpose from within. He thought 
of the world as a whole, and of life and mind, and of the works of mind 
in art and literature, religion and political, and social institutions as 
prorluecd by the differentiating and co-ordinating power of imma¬ 
nent life. To him nothing is made; everything grows, .4 real poem 
is not produced by applying rules and models, and putting together 
pieces from different sources, as a work of mechanism is constructed ; 
but grows and brunches out in the mind of the poet by the expansive 
force of Ills own mental life, w'or king through one “ germinal" idea, as the 
life power of nature expands the germ into a spreading tree. With this 
coneeptioQ in his mind he was able to rise above the mechanical-oor- 

puscular ” thought of his century, with ite conception of poetry as con¬ 
templation and imitation of the outside of things and of the superficial 
and artificial aspects of life; and was able to vindicate the theory of 
Wordsworth that poetry at its highest is the spiritual interpretation of 
nature, and comes os an inspiration from the life of nature itself : and 
wa-s thereby able to teach a new way of understanding and critieising 
poetry and art in general. The mechanical philosophy of iSfch century 
had, on the contrary, led to the view that poetry is an art. and that 
poems can be made by dexterous application of rules and models and 
lire bast judged by comparison with the originals imitated. But 
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Coleridge's conception of the organic nnity, correlation and growth of 
tilings led him to an organic theory of life, art, religion and social and 
political doTelopment. And, apart, it may be, from occasional onits by 
other writers (as by Burke in politics) ho was the first to give these 
ideas ciiTrency in English tiionght. 

This way of thinking was probably natural to him and present to 
bis mind from early days, os ho himself claims. It was impressed on 
him more deeply, by the Neo-Platonio thinkers into whose works he 
had plunged even when a boy at scbool. It was strengthened by 
long and anxious study of many modern thinkers of different coun* 
tries; and finally confirmed by studying the early works of bis contem* 
porary Schelling, From tliat modern Plato, he has been accused of 
translating many pages without acknowledgment, but what he says in 
his Own justification is doubtless triio~"that he was only expressing his 
own thoughts in the words of Schelling; Wordsworth had expressed 
the same theory of a living world before either be or Coleridge knew any¬ 
thing of German thought. And it was by introducing this conception 
of the self-eNpausion of immanent life in nature, thought, art and poetry, 
in religion, and in social and political institutions, that he has so deeply 
influonced subHec]uent English philosophy, theology and criticism. 

From very early daya, he tells lu. his thought harl turned mainly 
on three subjects, viz., philosophy, religion (the philosophical grounds 
of religious ideas) and poetry. Even while a boy at school he had 
l:>egun ‘‘ to delve into the unwholesome quicksilver mines of metaphysic 
depths,*’ in the hope of reaching the foundations of reltgioua ideas, and 
the springs of poetic feeling and power. What attracted him to Greek 
literature was not its poetry but the philosophy of Plato, and especially 
that of tho later thinkers called N^eO'Platonic, who tried to give logical 
connection to the ideas of the ancient master, and to apply them to life, 
finch studies received but little encouragement in English schools ; and 
it was for this reason, perhaps, that he never felt himself at homo cither 
at school or at university. But for long, as might be expected, his 
metaphysical studies continued to be unprofitable; he could fiud no 
solid ground on which to rest his feet. Therefore at times he tried 
to turn his attention away from that subject and fix it on what was 
to him tho counter-attraction, namely, poetry. But he found little 
to satisfy him in the English poetry of his time. For over a hundred 
years English poetry had become so contracted in ite range, so re- 
B 27 
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stricted to a narrow cirdo of subjects and to a ooaventiotial lan^ 
guage and stylo, that it had come to be Jittlo more, he thought, tlian a 
monotonous repetition of the same ideas and etren of the same words 
and phrases. The tni> spirit of poetiy he thought was lost, and 
\vhat was accepted as poetry had come to consist largely of “prose 
ideas translated into the ianguege of poetry,” or what was thougltt to 
be such. He felt towards it in much the same way as Blake was feeling 
about the same time, when he complained thus to the Miisea, 

How hav-ie >’Oil ieft th* nn&ion't love 
Tlikt bards of old t?iijo^ad in you ! 

Tb(P lHXi;^bd ALrangado Aoaredy 

Tha sound h foreod, the noim are few i 

He aeetns to have been unacquainted at that time with Blake, Burns 
and Cowper; and the fashionable poetry of hie time—such u'ork as 
the Botanic Garden—was to him like "^the painted mists which me 
from the marslies at tlie foot of ParnassuB." ffeiice in the absence of 
anything hotter he was delighted to bail even the aonneta of Bowles as 
aomotlung new, and as opening up to him the possibility of a new kind 
of poultry. 

But the metaphysical craving—the natural tendency of his mind 
to itiquirc into the innermost reasons of thiuj^—adhered to him even in 
Ins poetical readings. Why shonid people write and enjoy pfjctry ? 
What is the ultimate source and meaning of poetical inspiratlou and 
enjoyment ? Such questions, always rising anew, biconghthim back again 
always to psychology and metaphysie. He felt that the esplanation 
he wanted could be found only in the innermost nature of mind, and that 
again had its soiiroe in the nature of things out of which humanity 
springs. And in seeking the deepest sources of poetical thought and 
feeling in metaphysie, he came into contact again with the sources of 
religious thought and feeling. For poetry in its deepest sense, lie be^ 
gan to think with Wordsworth, attempts to bring within the range of 
human thought and feeling those voiy fundamental truths out of which 
the thoughts and feelings of religion rise. The revelation which poetry 
seeks to attain of the wonders and rayateries of nature and life, ig a 
revelation also of that same evolving power which is the object of reli¬ 
gious awe and of theological rosearch. Thus to him, poetry and reli¬ 
gion seemed to grow out of the same ultimate root, an<l that common 
root was at the same time the deepest object of philosophy. Political 
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ihouglit, ivas ffirced upon him by the events of his time ; ond 

in the history and growth of nations he saw the expansion of the same 
spiritual force which he saw evolving itself in nature and in poetry 
and religion. Hence his thought, lio toUe us. turn came to mainly on 
these subjects: philosophy, politics, religion, and jioetry. But au 
understanding of polities, ndigion.and poetry depended on fundamental 
principies of phitosophy. Therefore the latter subject lay at root of 
all his studies. 

Yet his Bcrappy and fragmentaiy writings, contaiu profound sug¬ 
gestions rather than full expositions of any of these subjects; and the 
reader has to work them out further in hi.s own thought before they 
give him much light on anything. Ho tells us that the purpose of 
ins hUfTary Bioyraphy was to give an iiitrodnctory statement 
of “ Ills principles in politics, I'oligion and philosophy ” and to 
apply rules deduced from philosophical principles t« poetry and criti¬ 
cism,” Yet even this rather chaotic work leaves the most important 
questions only half answered. For a fuller account of his conclusions, 
iie refers the reader, again and again, to a future work on philosophy 
which was to embody the whole result of ids life's thought, but which 
was never even bogun. It is made sufficiently clear, however, that his 
theory of poetry and criticism w*as to be a deduction from his philosophy, 
and the Eiagraphia contains enough to show us how the deduction was 
to be dmwQ, 

The last decade of the eighteenth century was a time of expecta¬ 
tion and hopefulness ; old thingft seemed passing away, and a new world 
ecsemed opening up to humanity, which had sutfriedand lingered in dark¬ 
ness so long. ” Joy, it was to be alive and to be young was very heaven." 
Coleridge long shared in its hopefulness, and pursued bis studies in the 
Ijappy assurance that new light vvas dawning on him, and that new 
regions of thought and discovery wore opening up Iwforo him. But to 
liim as to many others, and more tiian to most others, there came a 
period of disillusion, disappointment and dtsconragement. There came 
a time when his enthirsiasnis and convictions liegari to melt away from 
him, and he fell into a state of doubt and despondency not unlike 
tiiat of his siiGccssoT of like mind, Carlyle. And when this period 
of storm and stress bad passed, a considerable change iiad come 
over his mind in many things, especially in religious and political 
thought. 
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Thus from eRrl; days ho had boon deeply interested in roligion, or 
rather, perhaps, hi theology or philosophy of religion, and had been 
given to thinking out the deepest theological problems; and he had 
for long been an adherent and teacher of anitarian theology, at that 
lime inoro widely accepted tlian now. For tho mathematical science 
of the eighteenth century favoured individualistic and atomistic 
notions in all thiogs—not only in regard to the material world, but 
to the world of minds also. It tended to make atoms and mDlccnlea 
to be the types of reality, and made it difficult to conceive any real 
thing that %vas not sharply bounded and divided off from other things. 
It seemed, therefore, that every reality must be a unit, excluding 
and preserving itself against all other realities, after the analogy of a 
material atom. Therefore God had to be conceived as an individual 
in interaction with other individuals—an atom excluding all other 
atoms—a primus inter pares. Therefore the divine Three in One could 
be nothing but three individual gods, each impenetrable to the others 
like human individuals. But this, he now began to think, would lead 
to a too anthropomorphic conception of doity, Besides, if every unit of 
reality were thus complete in itself, end impervious to everv other, there 
could bo no development, neither within tho individual nor in the 
world ae a whole. And if each was thus closed agaiust tho influence of 
every other, there could bo no fellow-feelmg, and therefore no morality, 
Tima even the idea of God tended to pass away from him, Jihe more he 
tried to think of it closely. 

Bis ideas on social and political matters underwent a still more 
radical “clearing up,” In his early enthusiasm he had agreed too 
readily with the French prophets of humanity. He had thought with 
them that the evils of human life were due to men’s being misled and 
deceived by selfish teachers, exploited by rulers, and terrorised into 
being passive instromonts by despots; and that if the powers of misrule 
were to be removed, and the power of rational judgment and mutual 
affection and sympathy which had been implanted in men by nature, 
were to be allowed free play, then men would soon shake oft the habits 
of slavishoess aod brutality that had growu upon theni through ages of 
degradation, and the evils of society would vanish away like the 
wracks of a dissolving dream. Indeed the methods of the Revolution 
had seemed too slow to satisfy his enthuslasui for humanity. Ho and 
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ilifl friends thought they oould anticipate the wotld-reT^olutioa^ titid 
show by demoriBtration what emancipated humanity could do. They 
would found a new society according to principles of reason in some as 
yet unoccupied part of the earthy and prove by example that external 
law and government are not necessary to men when left free to regulate 
their actions by the reason and instincts given them by nature; that 
priests, judges^ magistrates were useless oaciimbrances to naturai society; 
and even distinctions of property were unnecessary. But Pantisocracy, 
in which people would rule themsolvea and ail would have equal power^ 
soon proved an impracticable dream. And he began to feel disillu^ 
sioned with regard to revolution in France. He had expected to see 
the French people emerge regenerated and glorified from the storms of 
the revolution, and see them helping other natious in the atriiggle for 
liberty. But instead of this he saw them applying their own new found 
liberty to destroy the liberty of other peoples weaker than themselves, 

*" TcP tnii with kingf Id tlio low lust of nwav. 

Ye!I in th* hunt and ahart^ the inurdored pcoy ; 

and he saw Ehat^ to render themselves more efficient in plunderitig 
others, they were preparing for themselves a now despotism which 
would be itardor than the one they Imd cast off* 

Th« HiLiUaLittl ftTid thcKlark rebel in vain, 
by own ponapuUJon. 

Thus hia belief in the caaential goodness of human nature, and in the 
good to bo_^ derived from political revotutioiis and roforms, gave way ; 
and along with that apparently eveD hia faith in divine providence for a 
time. Consequently ho fell into that state of mein noholy described in 
th© poem called Dejection. For a time he Avavered in that faith in the 
immanence of life in nature which made Wordsworth happy all his days 
in the contemplation of natural phenomena, as w'hon he declares 

" O LAily! Wo re^ceivB bufr whnt Wd give, 

And m our Ufa filorta dce» nature 

And for a time, be t-elle m '* he wandered through the wilderness of 
doubt/' andskirted, if he did not enter on, the sandy deserts of utter 
unbelief"^ in human nature und God and the attainablcness of truth. 
And this, he aesurcs us, was no merely couvcntionul poetic^' affection 
of melancholy^ hut was a real and deep despondency, and from it he 
could find for a time no means of escape, \Vlmt his mariner tells the 
wedding guest was true metaphorically of himself; 
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O ! ^hb Haul \mth bfittn 

Alone on a widOp u'ido I 
So lonely 'twasp tJuit God HhoBolT 
&?arco Beemfid Llioro to bo. 

IL 

From ** the sandy desert of unbelief ” in tlie sphere of religioiii 
he seems to lia^e made JiJs csoape at first through the seiui-agnostio 
pragmatism of Ksnt. He m lunv carefully he studied the works 
of that thinker {which probablj'- no other Englishman imdorstopd 
at that timeh atui how deeply they impressed his tuiud^ Kant drew 
his attention to the eirer aftenvmrds popular distinction between 
what is conirarp to reason^ and what is abom reason without hemg 
contrary to it—between what is provable and what is neither provabio 
nor disprovable but yet pnajjible and believable. What i$ inde¬ 
monstrable but neverthelc^ free from contradiction may be believed, 
if there are grounds for the belief other than demonstration ; reasons 
and causes, he began to think, ai^e not its only legitimate grounds 
of belief. Now Kant had showo that demonstration and logical cer¬ 
tainty are possible only with regard to the world of things in space 
and time^ which is open to sense experience. But space and time do 
not apply to reality as it is in itself; they arc not things, but forms 
which reality is coaipelled to assume in entering into the consciousness 
of finite minds, and in making itself to he symbolicmlti^ understood by 
them. Behind the things that appear to us under the forms of space 
and timep there is the world of reality which, not being subject to space 
and timCp is therefore beyond the range of human conception and of 
logical proof and disproof. What is afhriucd of this real it. therefore, 
will be above reason, but not necessarily contrary to reason. Now alt 
the beliefi of religion centre round the idea of God, and God is the centre 
of that unknowable world of reality. Therefore the Idghest beliefs of 
God^s religionAvill ho above reasfinand therefore, from the nature of the 
case, iiide!iionstrabIc+ But they contain nothing contrary to reaBon^ 
and therefore they cannot be disproveil. Yet, wc cannot believe them 
without having some reason for doing so, and for rejecting the con¬ 
trary tenets of nthcism and pantheism, which relate to the same aphere 
of the absolute. Snob reasons for belief are to be found in what is 
now called pragmatic grounds. Beliefs which cannot be demonstrated 
may yet be found to he the most beneficial for practical purposes. Now 
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belief in the ideas of religion regarding God, are of cbe greatest utditjj, 
being tlie main atipport of peace, order and the moral life. Therefore, 
though xv^e cannot prove them we must will to heliove them because 
they are practically more xvorkable ” than the other forms of belief. 
Expedit esse ef al expedit ^se palemuis. 

But such a makealuft as the pragmstio sanction, though it might 
lull a troubled mind to rest for a time, eould not long satisfy such 
an active and inquiring mind as that of Coleridge. He continueft 
his studies and became acquainted with the new works of Sohel- 
ling {Nature-Philosophy^ Transcendental Idealism, ISOq}, The.^ie 
broke down the barrier whicli Kant had set up hetxveen api>efir- 
atices and reality. To Schel]Lng the absolute xvas life, and life xvas 
activity ; but the activity which constitutes life was not meaning¬ 
less force, but the energy of an end and good^ unfolding itself into 
concrete existence. The history of the world, therefore^ la a process 
of evolution: and finite things and processeSp including nature, or- 
gani^ationp mind and w^orks of mind, are not appearances merely^ but 
essential realities, vik., as phases and means in and through which the 
universal fulfils the ends of life. The world, tlicreforcp is not the 
va.st system of machinery which eighteenth century philosophy made it 
to be. It is a living organism of many organ^Sj xvorking out one idea of 
many ideas, in wdncli nothing ia made, but everv^Jung groxvs by life- 
force working and realising Itself from within. And the rational life 
which evolves tlie world wells up individually in tho huniun mind, 
making it poi^sible for finite thought to undcrsbiml the lifo and reason 
eiubodied in nature^ and to reproduce theoretically in science, and prac¬ 
tically in artp the work of nature^ being itself a factor or finite reproduc¬ 
tion of tJiat same creative power and being in itself which is at the 
heart of all things. 

Coleridge found in Schelling^ thcreforop a brother of like mind, 
who was now saying clearly wlmt he himself had been thinking dimly 
all his life, but could not make sufEcicBitly clcitr to biuiself nor express 
to others. And to this conception of an evolution of all things by an 
immanent life-power, making mechanism and organization to be sue* 
cossive stages through which it raises itHelf into being self-conscious 
spirit^ he adhered all his life. And with this conviction he could t\^ 
above all the doubts that had troubled him regarding the foundations 
of spiritual religion^ and that spiritual interpretation of nature which 
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Wordswortli had already made to be the CBSence of his poefcrv; and 
could flee new fields of thought and poetry opening np, far beyond the 
barren formalism of his own time. 

He gives us to underatandj, to be sure, that he had found and 
been attracted by similar ideas in thoNeo-pla tonic writers oven when he 
was a schoolboy in the eighties. These ideas attracted him even then 
because they were in harinony with the natuial tendency of his ow'n 
thought. And now they were conSrrned, clarified and strengthened by 
the study of these new works of SchoIIing who, if not the originator, 
was certainly the poputariser of the idea of evolution. Thus in the 
light derived from Schelling, he interprets some passages from the Xeo* 
platonie writers which had epecially attracted him when at school, pnr- 
ticularly a passage from the hymns of Synesius which, he tells us, he 
had copied and translated in his lr>tli year—that Synosius who had, 
somewhat against his inclination, been made n bishop of the Christian 
Church and had proved a good one, but had iteen described in liis own 
time, and has been amoe, as only a ha If-Christian ; and bad made the 
rather sophistical distinction between “ philosophizing *’ at home and 
"mythologizing** in public. In bis commentary on some lines of 
Synesius we find perhaps the most explicit statement (esoterio perhaps) 
that Coleridge has given of his own way of thinking regarding God. 
Expanded it amounts to this 

(а) God may be regarded as the absolute one, and the one may be 

regarded as containing the infinite many in itself in such a 
way as not to interfere with LtJ* unity. This, Coleridge 
thinks, is identical with fclie view held more recentlv bv 
Spinoza—tending to obliterate the many in the one- 

(б) He may be regarded as a nnitary effect rising nut of the world 

of things and processes, as thoir resultant or product (as 
the human soul may be supposed to be the resultant of 
the physical processes of the body). In this case, God will 
be only an aJiima mutidi^ or soul of the world. 

fc) He may Ije conceived ns a Cue wliieh is alpsoliilely nnteredent 
to, and independent of the plurality of things, in such a way 
that the latter is contingent nnd non-essentiai to tho life of tlio 
One. This is the view implied, he tliinks, in what he calls the 
mechanical theism" of the eighteenth centTiry, and therefore 
accepted by himself in the imitarian phase of his thought. 
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(li) But and all the other i^ms are only particular a^^peets 

of realityp abstracted from reality and from its other 

aspects. Actual concrete reality manifests itstdf in all these 
vvays^ but is more than them all, God as fundamental realitv 
IS at once the One by which all things are ; the One which is 
in and gives co-ordination to all other things ; and the One 
which res^uiu from the co-oniirmtod aotivitics of all things. 
In other words God is before the world as ah^lute ground ; 
171 the world as universal life and energy; and (logically) 
&ft€r the world of things, as eonscious spirit which turns 
back upon and embraces within itself both the ground and 
the life — three in one ~ ** the first and the last and the 
living God/' 

This Coleridge holdiito l>e the true coneeptioii of God^ and tube 
the one underlying the Christian system of thought. And here we 
find a different oouceptiou of unity fro in that of the eighteenth century' 
and of his own nnjtarlan period. The type of unity and reality is no 
kmger the atom of Democritus—a thing complete in itself and therefore 
simple^ unchangeable, passive and dead for all eternity, ft is rather 
the rational self or soul, which makes itself to be one by making itself to 
be many, and is in every individual idea and feeling and at the :^ame 
time 13 one above them alL 

But this “ dyuaraical' conception of reality as perpetually making 
itself to he real potentiality raising itself into actuality by a perpetual 
work of creation— mu^a aui and effecius both at the same time — 
was unintelligible, or perhaps impious to his coittemporancr^+ They were 
accustomed to the static conceptions of the 1.8th cent.^ winch made God 
to be exhaustively complete in Him.self from all eternity^ and therefore^ 
naturally motiveless and inert as atom^ were thought to be; and one 
to whom activity and creation w'ere only contingent if they had any 
ground at all* Th^y had not begun to ask what life and eternal life 
must mean. Creation was taken for granted, but iiu attempt was 
made to determine ita ground and purpose. Hence some have doubteil 
the sincerity of Coleridge in his outward adherence to traditional doc¬ 
trine. Some have thought of him, as was thought of his first master, 
Syncsiufl, - -that be was after all only a half-ChriatiaQ --with an esoteric 
and an a oxotcricj a private and a public way of tliinking—philoso¬ 
phising at home and mythologizing abroad like Syncsiiis; and the 
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might be jiiHtificd if a point of iriFtaphjsicaL tbporv were to 
be the only eriterioti of religious faith. 

And, like \VoT(Jsworth, he looked forward hopefully to a time 
when this theory of the immanence of God in nature would he con¬ 
firmed by scieone itself. Physical eoicncc he hoped, would soon be 
able to dispensG with its doctrine of forces as acting on things from 
the outside meehanically by ini [mot; and would re<solve thorn into 
laws. But laws are only tho ways in which things uniformly behave 
in relation to one another; they do nothing themselves. It will 
follow then that things regulate their own behaviour in virtue of life- . 
forces, entelechics, ideas, immanent in themselves, as factors of one 
living whole, like the organs of an organism. Thus tho world will 
prove to be a syatem of idea-forces or purposes, realising themaclvos 
ill and through things, and therefore to be functions of one universal 
spiritual power. 

Thus VVordswf)rth*s theory of poetry as the spiritual interpretation 
of nature, and )>ower of sociug by spiritual intention and sympathetic 
clairvoyance what sciooce discovers by experiment and inference, will 
bo justihed. And the heavens will not merely declare tho glory of 
God (as from a di'stance), but will manifest God’s presence in themselves. 
We have indeed an instinctive tendency to think in this way for “ we are 
all born idealists and therefore at the same time realista,*’ Common 
sense is on the side of Schelling, and equally against Hobbes’ material- 
ism and Kant’d agnoatiensm. 

Henceforth the great theological question to Coleridge came to 
be; how, and how far the traditional ideas regarding divine things are 
to bo reconciled with tli(?sc new ideas of evolution within a unifcarv 
world—and above all, what is the hearing of such a philosophy on the 
idea of Gwl 1 How wm he to avoid the pantheism which now threat¬ 
ened to take the place of the anthropomorphic unitarianism of his earlier 
time. How is this dynamical concejition of deity as eternal life realis. 
mg its own concrete reality in the activity of creating and controlling 
worlds from ail eternity, to be reconciled with the statical conception 
of deity as complete in itself and at rest from all eternity and to whom 
the work of creation was only an accident. And Jiow could this one 
iiniversnl evolving power be reconciled with the absolute independence 
III the mdivirlual ctRimed by religion, 

Schelling hitiiself felt this difficulty, aud subsequently, wo know. 
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modified hh system id tlie Jiopc of overcoming it; and passed his 
pliiJosophy through what has been eahed its positivistic and thcosophi- 
cal phases. His earliest- works^ he then aaldp wore philosophy in it^j^ 
rational form merely; that is, tliey showed what the world wotild 
be if only a rational povror were ooncemed in its evolution. But 
experience shows^ he came to think^ that there is also an irrational 
or anti rational power or powers at work. In God himself there 
must be soniething which is not Godj and w^hicli must be overcome 
and reconciled with tmo reason w'hicli is God himself. In the origin 
and hUtory of the ivorld such non-rational work cannot be understood 


nor explained — it can only be observed and recorded. Therefore 
rationalistic philosophy must Ije supplemented by experiential of posi^ 
tivitic [jhilosophy. Bnt^ tliie being granted^ it became difficult fo 
explain the relation l>etweeti the rational and non-rational powers — 
Gnd and blind forcOn This led Schclling to further apeeiijatiuns com¬ 
monly called tlieosopJiieah which excited thf? ironical comments of his 
more scientifically minded disciple, HogcL Lt is not clear what Coler¬ 
idge thought- of these later pha^e^s of Schell I ng^ or whether ho was 
acquainted with them. He would probably have preferred to tliink a-n 
before, that ** the world is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof/* whatever 
difficultica may seem to lie in the way+ He seeina to have thought that 
the danger would be removed if it could be proved that the Logos, 
or creative reason of the Ptatonists and SciicUingp is a |H>r3onal power 
inUTvening between tbe ultimate gronrid and the world of created 
thmg.H. And ho held out the promise of a great work to be called 
Logosa-phia or science of tiio Logos^ which wm to lie the great and 
final work of his life* It was to include as one of its parts his * dyua- 
inical phiioHCkphy — apparently a philosophy of rational evolution on 
the lines of Sehellingearlier work. Unfortunately this promised 
work was never really begun, and his theory of the Logos and its 
relation to the ultimate^ by which, appariMitly^ he vyba to reconcitc his 
philosophy with the traditional theology^ remains obscure to uk, 

ith regard to the doubts that have been expressed aa to whe¬ 
ther Coleridge was sincere in his outward adlierence to the traditional 
forms of the churchy the key to his position is to be found doubtle&s 


iu the few senteneea vvhich he has left regarding symbolism in theo¬ 
logy and raetapbyiic. The rekfIona between the abaoluto reality, and 
finite things eannot be expreasibk in the $ame termi^ its relations 
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between finite thmgs among themselves. Therefore if God be ahso- 
Ittte (and not merely n finite pfimm inter pare^]^ relations between God 
and men eannot be espreSHed In the same terms as those between one 
miin and another man. But theology has always expressed and, to a 
certain extent at least, cannot help oxpresaitig, divine things in terms 
of the relations which prevail among finite beings themselves* The 
language of theology therefore eannot be a literal and mathematical 
oxpreiLsjon of the nature of God and his relations with men. It cannot 
he other thati symbolical pragmatic, practical—adapted to practical 
purposes^—it cannot be metaphysically adequate* This was, no doubt, 
Coleridge’s own view; and thiSj, together with liis view of the scrip¬ 
tures aSj in the first place^ natural developments of Israelitish thonght, 
makes him to bo the founder of the modern Broad Theology, which is 
essentially a protest against exaggerated anthropomorphism as to the 
relations between God and men. 


HI. 

Thus one purpose of Coleridgelong voyage of dbeovciy in phihv 
sophy was to find a true and aolid ground for religious belief. The 
other main ptirposc- was to find the ultimate ground out of whieJi 
poetry springs ; and to be able thereby to explain what poetry is ; and^ 
from the nature of poetry, to dedtioe canons by which poetry may be 
judged and criticised. For the want of any clear understandiug of 
what poetiy- really w^ts the cause of the hopeless decline into which 
poetical literature had fallen, and the eontradictionH and absurdities of 
which contemporary criticism had been guilty. 

The rapid production of original literature^ at that t-ime, pspceially 
of poetiy'^ had led to the rise of on almost now^ form of literature^ 
namely criticism (represented especlalJy by the great reviews then 
springing up, such as the Edinburgh and the Quartevlj^}. This now form 
of literature, though it might be csonsidered parasitical rather than 
original—^writing about writing, making books about books — w'as never¬ 
theless necessary for the guidance of the constantly growing reading 
public. But the criticism which the reviews offered was aiitrustworthv, 
and misleading. Critics pronounced new works to be bad or good with 
Lrrcflponsiblo dogmatism; but could give no reason for their judg¬ 
ments^ and often had uo other reason than aubieetivc paasjon and 
caprice founded on intereat, ignorance and prejudice. They steal 
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the deforming passions of the world into the sanctuary of the muses ; 
«>ffer abominations on their aitar and oonjum up lying and profane 
spirits within the sacred pale.” 

Indeed critics, he thought, were mostly men who had failed in their 
profession — ^who had courted recognition ns original authors, and, hav¬ 
ing failed, liad taken to depreciating those who had been more success¬ 
ful than themselves. *' Till reviews are conducted on other principles 
and witli far other motives ; tiil in tlie place of arhitraiy dictation and 
petulant sneers, the reviews support their decisions by reference to 
fixed canons of criticism previously established and dixtuced from the 
natuix* of man, reflecting minds will pronounce it arrogance in them to 
amiouncc themselves os guides of taste and judgment.” The great 
literary need of the time therefore ivaa a reasoned standard of criticism, 
such a standard must be deduced from the nature of poetry itself. 
And to reach the ultimate nature and necessity of poetry it was neces¬ 
sary to go back into psychology to seek for the poetic impulse among 
the other natural springs of human action and feeling. And to find 
the deepest sources of tlicac, it was necessary to ‘‘delve deeper stiJl 
into “ the mines of metaphyaie depths,” to reach the very beginnings 
and reoaona of things, Half a century later, Matthew Arnold, we 
know, revived this demand for an art of criticism os the greatest need 
of his own time ; but instead of attempting any deep resoaroii into the 
principles underlying the subject, he thought it enougii to cite a few 
examples of what he thought to be the “ grand style,” and to call on 
poets to imitate these. This however, was a return to the “ subjec¬ 
tive ” method of judgment, and to the method of composing poems by 
imitation of models, against which Coleridge and his friend revolted. 
And Wordsworth had si i own that the power of poetical production baa 
two branches, namely Fancy and Imagination. He had pointed oat the 
difference between them, and had exemplified in his own work tiiCHc 
different kinds of poetry ; but had not traced them to their common 
sonrec in the fundamental poetical impulse, nor shown why the pro¬ 
ductive activity must branch out into these two forms, and produce 
work of such different kinds. This is what Coleridge attempts — to 
find the “ sciuinal principle ' ‘ of all poetry, and the reason why its 
productive activity branches out in these two directions. 

This question led him to study first the psychologists of hU own 
country — Hobbes^ Hume, Hartley, Mackintosh — to find what they 
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could teach him about the product]re powers of the mind, ami this is 
f sseatmlly what he found. These thinkers had been greatly influencerl 
by the physical philosophy of their period. Their time had been the 
great period of mathomatical diBcovery, and of the application of 
mathematics to the phyeioal processes of nature. The triumphs of 
Descartes, Leibnitz, Newton and Laplace seemed to load to the con- 
elusion that all the processes of the world were subject to matheina>- 
tical calculation, and could he reduced to mathematical formula*. And 
mathematics supposes substance to be divisible into units, oxcluding 
nnd resisting one another, and changing their relations with various 
degrees of impetus, and with such universal imiformitv that, suppos¬ 
ing one sot of ii-ktions to be known, all futnre relations could he pre* 
dieted with absolute certainty tn the end of time. Therefore the con¬ 
venience of mathematical calculation was best sserved by introducing 
the fJreek theory of atoms as particles with detinitc bnundavies, im¬ 
penetrable and indestructible, moving and coitiding with different 
degrees of force, and subject to uniform and necessary laws. It seemed 
to follow that the world as a whole was a system of mechanism. Lift* 
itself could not be an exception ; the cry of the tortured animal, some 
concluded, could be nothing hut the creaking of strained maehinery ; 
man himself could be nothing but a '* machine.'’ 

And the mechanical theory, once applied to the living organism, 
could not long be kept back from mind itself. If mental science 
was possible at all, it could so only be by the applicatipn of 
the same methods which had been so successful in physioal .scieuce. 
This task of applying physicai methods to mind had been undertaken, 
in different ways, by Hartley and Hume, Hartley had attempted 
to do it by practically identifying ihe processes of mind with those 
of body, already proved meohaniea], Hume had rt'fnaed to identify 
raind with body , but had introduced into mind a system of atomisrit 
analogous to that of the material world. He had sought to estah- 
lish an atomic theory of mind. External things by force of impact 
make impressions on the system, and these enter into consoious- 
nesa ns sensations. Sensations maintain their place in the svatem 
as ideas. Ideas maintaiu their separate c.xistcnce in mind as isolated 
units somewhat as atoma do in the physical world. This is one step 
But in the physical world we find one universal law, over-ruling all 
other laws, namely the law of gravitation. Therefore if the analogy 
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between physical and mental forces is to hold good, we should be abk 
to find a corresponding mental law oveT’niUng nil the operations of 
mind in on analogous way. Such a law wa.s found in the law of 
theAssociation of Ideas,” which makos ideas repel and attract one 
another and form themselves into clusters and series, as physical bodies 
arc drawn together or repelled from one another by physical forces 
according to uniform hiwa of nature. Thi.s is because connect ions in 
nature between things experienced, cause corresponding cttnncctions 
between the kleas of them impressed in mind ; so that idea.> tend to draw 
together and form groups and series oorresponding to those cx|jericnccd. 
And as only one idea or group of ideas can he in eousciouHness at once, 
there is a continual contention going on between them for jioKsea* 
sioQ of the field; and the idea in possession tends to raiso into con¬ 
sciousness the other ideas with which it is most strongly associated. 
Thus ideas are raised into and pass through consciousness in groups 
and trains, the order of which is determined by the strength of their 
associations. Thus mind is a moving equilibrium of ideas and idea- 
complexes, raising, resisting and suppressing one another according to 
a mechanism of associations, just as the living body is a moving 
equilibrium of atoms aud molecules working according to the physical 
mechanism of gravitation and chemical attractions. Connections in 
naturo between the things experienced produce corresponding connec¬ 
tions between the ideas of the things, .'\nd neiv imprD,ssioi]s are con¬ 
stantly introducing new ideas, and new forces of association which 
strengthen or break up groups already formed ; as new pliysical forces 
are always entering into chemical compounds, breaking them up, and 
fo-rming new combinations. It would follow that mentnl processes are 
subject to exact raathcmatical formulation, but this was not attempted 
until a generation later, by Herbart, 

Thus English ps^'chologists of the 18th century Imr) attempted to 
explain all the processes of the mind—^intellectua], emotional and moral 
’ ^by tile mechanism of associations. And the theory of Association 
was' elaborately applied by Alison (in his Theory of Taste) and by 
Coleridge’s rival in criticism, Jeffrey (in his Eseaye and Theory of the 
Beautifut) to explain the nature of poetry, and to supply a oriterion 
of value by which poetry might be criticised. 

Therefore the “ mechanical ” philosophy of the 18th century aeeiue 4 l 
to deprive even the mind itself of all spontaneity andspintnal freedom, 
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refiticing it to jiiijcLological raachiiiery subject to calculation. And it 
seeiuod to tiike away all life, nnd thereby all wonder and myatery, and 
all deep interest, from the world of nature. It Mpcnied to narrow the 
interest of the external world to that of physical machinery ; and that 
of life itself, to utility and phy-sical plea,aupc. It was, oa has often been 
said, the age of reason and prose, of calculation, utilitarianism and 
practical common sense. But its theories of nature and life tended to 
dry up the springs of poetry. It produced, to be- sure, abundance of 
wbat bas been called “ nature poetry/* perliaps more poetry of the des¬ 
crip tire kind tliati any other period. But its description was generally 
little more than an enumeration of things and of the appearances 
which they present outwardly to the senses, without the consciousness 
of luiy deeper meaning. The power of seeing in things the reflection of 
ideas and feelings and deep truths of nature and life, was wanting. 
Indeed as for nature, there wj« notliing in it to bo seen, beyond the out¬ 
ward fornts of things and laws of physics and mathematics. Newton 
had said that space is the sesoortwni of the Deiiy, but there was no¬ 
thing in spaee for eren the Deity to be sensitiTe ” of but the mecha¬ 
nical pUvy of atoms. Lessing, vrith the naturo-poets of the time before 
him, had eomc to the conclusion that descriptive poetry can never bo 
real poetry—that it can never be anything better than an endless 
cataloguing of thinga and their parts. When it attempted to be more 
than this, as towards the end of the country, poetry had sunk more 
and more (Coleridge thought) into tui^id generalities and platitudes ex¬ 
pressed fn artilicial diction, much of it only " prose thoughts tran¬ 
slated into (what was thought to be) the language of poetry,” 

Thus the materialising spirit of the 18th century thought_"the 

meehanicftl philosophy,” Coleridge eallod it—tended to take away from 
the world ail those spiritual possibilities, meanings, and simgcstions 
in which poetry of the deepest kind lives and has its being. It made 
poetry shrink back into the practical interests of life, as into satire 
description and didaetieism, and Into stylistic correctness of a formal 
kind. It restricted the range of imagination, and ” dipt the wings of 
poetry.” Timidity took the place of the boldness of the older poets ; 
and a copying of models and following of rules, and repetition of 
the same subjects, forms and phrases, took the place of inspiiatiou. 
Poetry itself was becoming more and more a meohaniaal exercise. The 
movement in which Wordsworth by his poetry, and Coleridge by his 
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criticism took tlie leading parts, was Maentiaily a reaction against the 
*' soulless *’ world and the literary conventiona of the mechantcal period, 
anti a return to a more spiritual interpretation of nature, and a deeper 
conception of the meaning of life, and therewith a deeper insight into 
the meaning and function of poetry, They felt that, with the general 
acceptance of the mechanical theory of nature and mind, 

** Thdi:^ hod n pflery from the eiirLh/^ 

Scott had escaped from tlie monotony so long Imposed on literature bv 
the prcTailmg way of thinking, by falling back on the wonders, adven¬ 
tures and variety of the romantic period. Keats said^ " there was an 
aw'ful rainbow once in heaven," but now that we think we know '* its 
woof and texture," and think that it is only an ilLusion produced by a 
mechanieai play of sunbeama on molecules of water it is awful no 
longer, but sinks into ’* the dull monotony of common things " ; and ho 
sought relief by reviving in fancy the fair humanities of old religion," 
Shelley went back for deeper truth to Pluto, and saw everywhere, 
instead of the grinding of molecules, the self-realisation of immanent 
ideas. Camplicll complained mournfully, 

Wliat lov<!i]y VMIDait yield thflir place 
Ta cold materiel 1 b 

but secerns to see no w^y of escape, agreeing appar^'ntly with HazUtt, 
in the spirit of the ISth century^ that knowledge and i^finement tend 
to oiroumstiFibe the limitsS of imagmatioii and clip the wings of poetTv/" 
and with Macaulay afterwards when he said that as cmlisation advancas 
poetry almost necesaarlly drolines. But Wordsworth in Ida Pr^fa^e 
and Shelley in kia Defer^^ had seen deeper than thb. The realities 
which they oonceiTed to exiat behind appearaacea^ and which they 
raised into clear conception by power of i magi nation ^ wore not a dream- 
ivorld, Wordsworth was net a dreamer^ He looked forward (as Cole¬ 
ridge did) to a clearing up and transformatioit of science by an ideal¬ 
istic phi Loaophy» and pronounced poetry to be "'tbe breath and finer 
spirit of all science/' and to be “ the impassioned expression which is 
on tlio face of all knowledge/' And the perfocied science which he 
aatioipated would be very different from the soulle^ machuiBry of the 
iS^th century mathematician, which made him fed as if alone in a dead 
world, and made him burst forth— 
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'* Omt Fd mther b« 

A p^aji :9ackl^ in a creed outvoniK 
So might meting on thit pleasaot len, 

HftVe viaieoB that would make me lena forlorn, 

Have Tiftw of l^teua riaickg from tho sea^ 

Of hoar old TritOU blow hie nrsatliod hono,** 

IV. 

Ono main purpose therefore of Coleridge's Jong voyage of disoovery 

in philosophy had been to find the root in human nature of the poetic 
impulse, and thereby the real nature and function of poetry. But he 
had found that a true theory of poetry was rendered impoeeible by such 
a theory of the world as that then prevalent. Poetry could not he under* 
stood as merely a record of atomic transformations governed by wathe* 
matical laws. It la essentially a spiritual interpretation of tlie universe 
and if the tmiverse is not spiritnal at the heart, poetry is illusion. If 
poetry can no longer find life, thought and feeling everywhere in the 
world, then there can be no more poetry. But Wordsworth had seen by 
a poet’s instinct and intuition (as Carlyle and Buskin did afterwards) 
that the mathematical theory gives only the enter surface of things ^ 
and Coleridge had been led to the saiue result by his studies of Plato, 
Plotinus and Schelling. The conflict between the mechanistic and 
spiritualistic views of the world—that of blind force and that of evolv¬ 
ing idea—has continued and become more esplicit in its terms since 
Coleridge’s time ; but there can be no doubt that Coleridge’s criticism 
and Wordsworth’s poetry afiected deeply the thought of the new 
century; and have tended towards a spirituaiistic view of the Avorld, 
and a higher conception of poetry and towards the conception of 
world-evolution in the idealistic sense. His principal rival in criticism 
was Erancis Jeffrey, and his position as a critic of poetry and theo¬ 
rist on the subject is best understood by comparing it with that of 
Jeffrey. 

He accused critics of having no principle of criticism. But Joftey, 
as appears from bis later essays and his treatise On fAc BeotUt’/td. had a 
clear enough theory of the subject. Hjs judgmenU were not subicotive 
and capricious. His theory explains one aspect of poetry sufficiently 
well, though it is not the highest; and the contribution of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge to poetical criticism consists in this that they opened up 
a deeper view of the nature of poetry, and aspects of poetry which were 
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beyond the appreciation and evon conceptroii of Jeffrey. Hence tbeir 
thwry and their criticism ere best understood by contrast with tliafe of 
their nvaL Haalitt, in a tlicoreticaJ chapter, repeats Cobridge’s theory, 
but in bis treatment of particular poets he follows in the main the same 

mrtliodii as Jnfifrey, 

Jeffrey’s theory was easentially an I5tb centuiy one, being founded 
on the prevailing theory of the association of ideas, and the hedonistic 
theory of life as then understood. The highest good of life was held to 
be happiness, and the purpose of poetry was to make men happier by 
giving pleasure. The pleasure which poetry gives iliffers from other 
kinds m this, that it rises out of thinking merely. Business and science, 
to he sure, consist of thinking, bnt the pleasure which they give rises 
out of the practical results attained, and not oat of the thinking itself. 

But the pleasure of poetry lies in the thinking itself and for its own 

Babe, 

What thinking is it then that give^ pleasure for its own i^ake ? 

Thinking cannot make anything out of nothing. Therefore the uoly 
pleasure that it can give must consist in reproducing, in an ideal form, 
the actual pleasures of past life. The pleasure of poetry is not pleasure 
of touch, sound, taste, smell, vision, nor movement, as they originallv 
enter into experience as sensations; but the pleasure of contemjjjatlng 
them when reproduced in idea. The pleasurable experiences of past life 
are treasured in memory, and afterwards raised up into consciousness 
again in the form of ideas by the forces of association. The pleasures of 
the past thus reproduced In their original order and connection give the 
pleasures of Memory, When built up into new combinations different 
from any actually experienced in the past, they give the pleasures of 
Imagination (or more eorrectly of Fancy)—and this is the function of 
poetry. Though mind cannot create anything new it can revive, oom- 
bme and recombine in idea, materials originally supplied by experience 
and preserved by memory. The pow'er which reproduces and recom¬ 
bines is not power of will, but the forces of association, working spon¬ 
taneously with effects proportionate to their strength. Thus, as no 
effort of will is needed, the mind is at rest comparatively; and views 
clusters and trains of pleasurable experiences rising and passing before 
it in idea without any effort of its own. .411 that it has to do is to 
contemplate the ideal pictures presented, and feel the feelings suggested, 
and thus live in a sliadowy world of thought, in which what is most 
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pleasiDj; in thp r«?a! world is rsproducrd, and what is haideat is softonrd 
by distance and reconciled. 

This tiien is poetry t enjoying lifp over again in thought, but life 
made richer and more pleading by the reconstructive power of Fanoy, 
Thus the purpose of poetiy' is to give pleasure, and there is nothing 
mysterious nor unique in the pleasure given ; it is strictly in conformity 
witli the maxim of the school : niAil eaf in inietieclv fftiod non pritta fuerit 
in sensii ; it is the pleasure actually experienced in past life, experienced 
over again in tlie form of ideas, recombined and heightened by power of 
Fancy. 

Thus a poet is merely (o) one in whose mind the exi>eriences of life 
arc retained and revived in ideas of unusual vividness, and the associa¬ 
tions between ideas are unusually numerous and strong, so that, at any 
impulse from without, they rise and form themselves into new combina¬ 
tions in his mind with unusual facility and variety; and (b) who has 
the power^ by means of language, of raising the same ideas and setting 
the same associative forces working, thereby producing the same plea¬ 
sure in the minds of others. For mind in the waking state can never 
be altogether inactive, and when not engrossed in practical work, it is 
thrown back on its own contents, thinking its own experiences over again 
or fancying neiv ones. And here the poet comes to his assistance, and 
by means of harmonious sounds makes trains of agreeable ideas, and 
feelings pass tiirough the mind with no other effort than that of contem¬ 
plating them as they pass before it in automatic procession; 

Ab caAtlcn ip the cSoildl that piiaii 

For ever fluihing round A mimmv Jilsy. 

And the best poetry will be that w^iich fills the restful mind with tho 
greatest number of agreeable ideas and feelings, with the least labour to 
itself, and the least interruption from disagreeable associations. The 
pof^t is to be judged, therefore, by his power of reviving ideas, of build¬ 
ing them up into new and agreeable combinations, and of transferring 
his constnictions to other minds by picturesque and harmonious lan¬ 
guage. 

This then is essentially Jeffrey’s standard of criticism. To him 
poetry was essentially the work of Fancy, or playing with ideas for the 
aiuusement which mental play can give j and so far os this aspect of 
poetry is concerned, his criticism is good and suggestive and may rank 
with the best. But his mind could not rise so high as Imagination in 
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Wordsworth*B sense of the ’word. On fiome points he was in harmony 
with tlie new school. Thus he et'idently attached more importance to 
spontaneity in poetical composition than to art. He could speak^ at 
times, as strongly as Wordsworth himaclf against the conventionat 
poetic diction of the ISth century ; that tawdry encumbrance of poetic 
diotlou which had nearly reduced the poetic art to the skilful colloca¬ 
tion of a set of conventional phrases,” and for nearly a century had 
weakened the force of origiual genius ” ; yet he had so much lingering sym¬ 
pathy with the old school that he could, attimes^ express his preference 
as strongly aa Johnson could have done^ ''dor an elegant and poetical 
style” and ""magnificence and splendour of diction,” as contrasted 
with language tame and vulgar.” And as might be expected from his 
theory, his liking was mainly for poetry of the descriptive and pictur¬ 
esque kind. The rushing narrative of Scott and the pictorial suggestive¬ 
ness of KeatSj greatly appealed to him, and the glimpses of landscape 
and natural objecta which open up so frequently in Shakespeare. He 
delights in metaphors and eimlles ea aSording the poet an opportunity 
of painting pictures to the mind, and in dashes of description scattered 
over pages of slow fefleetions, as from Crab be: 


** liVha» poppiaa lu^iing moc^ thn hopaa dE toil. 
And tbo bluo buglois rwurkt tii& aoih" 

** Whars tho lanib brOwHva die IciinErf^ b«d.'' 


But^ as was to Ise expected from hia theory, he was unable to appre¬ 
ciate^ or perhaps even conceive, anything that- required the mind to 
rise above materials derivable from senjse experience^ A light that 
never was on sea or land ” was darkness to him. A primrose by a 
river's brim ” was^ we can suppose, a very pleasing object to him, but 
what pleased him about it would have been merely the combination of 
colours and forms In leaves, petals and anthers, and the background of 
green grass and flowing water, suggesting perhaps vague memories of 
early days. But liow such a commou thing could suggest glimpses into 
the deep mysterica of nature and thoughts that do often lie too deep 
for tears/’ was altogether incomprehensible to him. 

Hence w'e can understand his criticism of Wordsworth, The 
auggcstlons of supersensible realities, the ” thoughts beyood the reached 
of oiir souls" ’ with which nature and even incidents of common life 
filled the mind of the latter, were impossible to his philosophy. Words 
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drawn from the homely apccch of common people^ and incidetite from 
common life, introduced, be thought, low and disagreeable aasociations 
which interrupted the flow of pleasant pictures. And ** the magnificence 
and splendour of diction for wbiob he still retained some of the fond^ 
ness characteristic of the I8th century, was repudiated altogether by 
Wordsworth as camoufi&g^ to oonoeal poverty of thought, and impose 
upon tlie reader. Judged by Jeffrey’s standard, therefore, Wordsworth 
could not be other than a mediocre poet, and could be saved from utter 
badness only by a few lively descriptive passages and suggestive 
similes. 

Thus the Association theory practically identified poetry with 
Fancy, and Fancy was merely the play of the mind, A similar theory 
of poetry and art in general has been advanced more recently by 
thinkers of the same school. Thus life, they say, is activity j ^cat 
part of life’s activity la used tip in the practical work of self-prcsorva. 
tion, but a surplus remains over; this surplus must find an outlet in 
ploy; play is of two kinds, physical and mental; mental play is fine 
art, and especially poetry. And not very different in result, though 
very different in its philosophical ground, was the explanation given 
by the Qermon romanticists of Coleridge's own time, to whom poetry 
was the pleasure which one had in creating, like a little god, little 
worlds of one's own and pulling them to pieces again, thus finding 
pleasure in playing ironically with one’s own creations. 


V. 

Wordsworth iiimself recognised Faticy as a Icgitimato department 
of poetry • ** Hero let roe sit and play with similes ”; and classifies 
e-rtain of his own poems as poems of Fancy. But the lijgheat kind of 
poetry is that of Imagination. And Coleridge's main purpose was to 
determine philosophically the nature of Imagination. And the result 
at which he arrived was that Imagination is not mere play of the 
mind, but rests on a deep insight into the nature of thirjgs, and is a 
power by which the mind translates the deepest truths of nature and 
life into concrete imagery, and that it is in this translation of the 
abstract truth into concrete imagery by power of imagination that 
poetry essentially consists. 

He found that the aggregation theory of mind and the theory of 
association founded on it were snpcrfieial. He learnt from Aristotlo 
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that uimd is not a conglomeration of unit$ ot mental atomA^ but an 
active principle. He came to understand from Spinoza the diBtinctiort 
between uatura naturajis and natura neUurata — between wliat produces 
iind what is produced—and to $ee that mind belongs to the former^ not 
to the latter ; that it is a producing principle , and not a passive product; 
and that thought is not a passive contemplation of what is impressed on 
it from the outside, but an active principle whose essence consists in doing 
something — in perceiving, elaborating^ construeting, Kant convinced 
him that the mechanical philosophy regarded only the outride of 
things, and opened up to him many possibilities; but, with regard to 
the fundamental realities which interested him most, gave him only 
pragmatic faith. At lost he became acquainted with tlie new works of 
the young Schelling, and here at last^ after his long and weird voyage, 
like his own mariner, he saw the harbour lights and the solid 
land. 

Schell ing rejected the world of atoms, and undertook to ^huw^ that 
tlie world is the self*e volution of a spiritual power* By spirit he under¬ 
stood that in which subject and object, thinker and what is thought, are 
initially and logioally identical as one and the same self-sufhcient 
reality. But so long ns it oentinMCs to be such abstract identity, it is 
only power to be, or potentiality. The biatory of the world is the 
process by which the absolute unity of power makes itself to be con- 
cret<" reality by evolving a world of subjects which themselves produce, 
thiuk^ and act, and of things which are produced, thought, and acted 
on : and in ao doing becomes conscious of itaolf as the self-realising and 
(u»-ordinating unity of the whole— the subjeot of all subjects — the 
one in the many— the good which U fulfil ting itself at every moment, 
and yet never eschausted—a living whole of being within which every 
finite subject has its own place and function, and its own good, in 
relation to the life of the whole. Thus considered tlio world is not a 
fortuitous oiinglomeratlon of units (as according to the mechanical sys¬ 
tem), nor an empty abstraction (as aaoordiitg to Kant) but an organic 
whole, full of life ; and the individual soul e^tistg not as an impcnetrabie 
self-eufticiont atom, indifferent to all other atoms p but as an organ, 
living by, and contributing to the life of the whole organisnip and there¬ 
by to the life of Gexi and lives, moves and has its own being in God, 
The Naiurc-philosophy (1700) shows how the evolving power must pass 
through and rise succes^'lvely above the different phases seen in nature 
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before it oah become aware of itself in finite minds, and, through these, 
in a universal mind of alL minds. The Tfanscendental Idee^iam (ISOO) 
showed through whnt piiascs finiUt minds must pass in order to be 
conscious of things and of themselves, and of supreme mind: and what 
a supreme mind mnet be, in order that it may include at) finite things 
and minds under it, and thus be concrete spirit, he. imity of subject 
and object, not as abstract potentiality but as reality concrete and 
real, and therefore conscious of itself. The atomic individualism of the 
18th century would have made impossible any theory of ‘'one in 
many,” and any understanding of the unity of the cosmos, whether 
physical or moral. The new theory gave life, meaning and interest to 
nature, and community and fellowship to men. 

Thus Sohelling sot aside the mechanical philosophy of the 18th 
century against which Wordsworth and the new school of poetry were 
already rising in revolt. The world is not machineiy but living 
organism. I ts nitimate moving force is not gravitation but life, and life 
mean-^ purpose and feeting— 

■* A mCttioq and b ipEril whlcli irnpeln 
AD thmj^ and objeetfi ctf all 

And roUa ihnou^h etU tiling-' 

Poetry will no longer be a descriptive catalogue of things as they 
impress themselves on the senses from the outside, but an expression 
and interpretation of a life and reason working immanently in all things, 
and the poet may still fee! that 

Tho bein^ that U m Lhc dyudi and air^ 

Tlmt IB IQ ilia gmoQ ^voa oinonj^ the 
MDintBina « dwp and wordnliAl earo 
For the iLnaDoiidiiig vriefttufthB whojn he Iqvea. 

Wo can understand therefore what a great impression Schelling’s 
transformation of the world from matter to spirit made on the minds 
of hLs contemporaries, especially poets. Indeed tho founder of the 
spiritualistic system was regarded by the young poets of the time very 
much as tho founder of the ancient materialistic system bad Iwen re¬ 
garded, for an opposite reason, by the poet of materiaUsm. From 
the beginning of the world the demon of spii-itiialistie superstition 
had seemed to look clown frowning from the sky, and kept humanity 
in a state of fear and horror; Epicurus had betm the first that dared 
to lift his head against him, and had proved him to be bnt a phantom 
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produced by ignoraDce and fear, and in bis pursuit of the real cause 
of things had 

bciyond tho bounds of place atld tiznCf'^ 

and found no devouring demons, nor malignant spiritual powers jealous 
of humanity, but only vortieea of atoms rualiLtig togetber^ and bursting 
asunder agaiu^ and ruining along the iLlimitable inane/' and had 
established the materialist eystem to the relief of trembling humanity ^ 
leaving nothing for men to fear^ other than the dangers imposed on 
them by atomic laws which they could learn to calculate and avoid. 
But Schelling had searched deeper than Epieutuaj and had plunged^ 
as one of them saldp 

H^rab van Sairni d^\a Walt^^n UlujikeiiraiideFi 

Id dae gebeiiDuciHtfvcillQ VVie der DJn^^ 

and had found that the mysterious Why of things was not to be found 
in whirlpools of atoms^ or in any devouring Moloch of superstition, but 
in Good working out its own realisation; and had established the 
possibility of a new spiritualism which would not bo a ^uree of per¬ 
petual horror to mankiod^ like the eld ' but would open up the springs 
of life and happiness. 

Yet this system was not altogether new to Coleridge; it merely 
deepened and confirmed what had already been in his own mind for 
many years. But it gave a fresh impulse to liis thinking, and he 
thought that he could deduce from this ay stem the real nature of poetry 
and poetical inspiration. If the human mlud is not a passive pro¬ 
duct of nature^ but akin fco^ and in communion with the creative life 
of nature, tlien jt will be itself a creating and evolving power. And if 
the powers working in nature are rational like itself, its highest pri¬ 
vilege will be, by sympathy^ to see into the forces and reasons work¬ 
ing in nature, and to reproduce them Ideally^ and make them evolve 
themselves into idea! creation a within the mind, analogous to, and per¬ 
haps more perfect, and nearer to the highest idea of all, than the actual 
works of nature itself. Nature is the greatest artist (a groat poet had 
said lung before)* but works with ‘‘ an unsteady hand.” This power of 
seeing into the deep truths of nature and life, grasping them in idea,s 
at Erst uecessarily general and abstract, and then giving them embodi¬ 
ment in concrete imagery* is what Wordsworth had understood by 
Iruagination as opposed to Fancy. The latter meant merely playing 
with ideas of memorj^* and its constructions were built up of things 
as they appeared or might appear to the sensea and nothing more. 
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Izuagmation Is (at) Insight; the true poet is a seerp who^ huur^ 
of viaitation from the most high God/^ can coat off the Umitatioas 
of bodilj*^ life, and become a llriDg souJ^ 

And^ T^ith an mftdu quiot by the power 

OF hArmoDy ftrKl tho deep aeo^e of joy^ 

Can sea ipto the life oF thinga^^' 

and ca.n grasp in bin own mind tbe laws and purposes of things, and 
the ways in which their laws work themeelyea out in nature and life: 
and it is (6) creation; he can make the trnth which he ijees evolve, and 
embody Itself in a system of ooneiete imagery in which truths, in them* 
selves abstract, are made visible to the miud's eye, and comprehended 
without effort of abstract thought—which is poetry os contrasted with 
science. The great dramatist sees into the deepest springs of action in 
human nature, and sees how they will naturally express themselves in 
conduct, and thus makes nature reproduce itself within his own mind. 
This power is “ the vision and the faculty divine,'*—the power of seeing 
deep and remote truth and presenting it to the mind in concrete thought. 
It is not copying nature from the outside, hut laying hold of the imma* 
nent forces of nature, and making them do their work over again under 
new* circumBtance.s, It sees how, in nature, the one unfolds itself 
into many end at the same time makes the niuuy to he the embodi¬ 
ment and expression of the one meaning and purpose, and thereby 
makes the many to combine with itself to form one concrete whole; 
and mskes this process of creation repeat itself in the individual mind. 

Hence the beautiful in poetiy is not merely what produces pleasing 
impressions on the passively dreaming mind, as a.ssumed in Jeffrey’s 
theory. On the contrary the easential elenient in it is a consciousness 
of doing something—a feeling of successfully attaining an end with tho 
least possible effort—of doing over again the creative work of nature. 
The original artist or poet in his process of creation feels it most; but 
one who really comprehends tho poem or work of art, has the feeling 
in a fainter form of creating the work over again in his own mind. 
Comprehending a poem is not a passive impression, but a state of mental 
activity by which the work of the poet is done over again in the 
rearler's mind. The pleasure of the beautiful, therefore, does not rise 
out of passive contemplation of what is presented, hnt out of a feeling 
and sympathetic reproduction of the power and activity by which the 
object is produced. 
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Ke turns to the attempts at logtoal arialy^is r>f the Beautiful 
made by aueient writers, and puts new life into them by applying 
the dynamical principle of Sohelling. He espreaaes his result in several 
digererit forms. Thus the Beautiful may be defined as that in which 
the many, while still seen as many, become one **; and again more fuUy^ 
" the sense of beauty subsists in simultaneous intuition of the relation 
of parts to each other, and of all to a whole ^ding from Kant, ** ex¬ 
citing an immediate and absolute complacency mthout the infeerveni- 
cnce of any mtereat sensuous or lutellectual/* But the definition ts 
insufficient thus far, because it seems to leave the mind in what would 
he merely a state of agreeable paEiaivityj such as might be produced by 
a geometrical arrangement of parts. He adds, therefore^ from certain 
ancient tliinkers "" the beautiful is the reduction of many to one.*" This 
implies a mental process, but has this defect that It suppose the many 
to be present before the mentttl activity begins. And from another 
he eitesj **it is something indivisible which rofioota itself, through many 
divisibles/* i.c, one germinal thought or meaning ^iihinijig through the 
many auxiliary ideas in which it expresses itself. This is the best defi¬ 
nition thus far. But it fails to account for the eubordinatc ideas them¬ 
selves in which the fundamental meaning expresses itself. Wo have 
therefore to supplement and complete this definition by introducing 
from Schelling the element of creative activity. What is most essen¬ 
tial in the feeling of the beautiful is the feeling that the one cvoIvchS 
the many as the means of expressing itself, and at the same time 
makes the mauy to be one* that is, to be the full expression of its 
own unity. The one makes the many and reduces the many to unity 
again with itself* 

Therefore^ to feel a poem or product of art to be beautiful, is to 
see in it, and feel by sympathy, the process of self-developing life by 
which one germinal idea evolves and embodies itself in the many auxi¬ 
liary ideas, and at the same time makes the many to be the organism 
of its own expression. In feeling the beauty of a poem w^e are conscious 
of the fundamental idea unfolding itself into many subordinate ideas 
and making all to be means of expressing itself* Tlic feeling includes 
therefore an active element—a feeling of the vital process by which the 
generic idea unfolds itself into many branches and makes them to be 
one living organism. And to be able to find beauty in nature is to be 
able to discern, by power of sympathy^ the same creative process of life 
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at work in nature which wo are oonscioas of in our own life and work, 
nnd see in the work of the poet and artist. 

As the reader enters into and lives over a^atn the lives of the 
great characters of drama, so he enters into nnd repeats over again in his 
own mind, however faintly, the evolation of a great work of art or of 
nature; and it is in this consciousness of productive power that the 
pleasure consists. 

Indeed Coleridge docs not hesitate to adopt the btgh-ffown langu¬ 
age of Scbelling. “The primaiy imagination 1 hold to be a repetition 
in the finite mind, of tbe eternal act of creation in the infinite / am ”— 
as Cod creates the great world of tbe universe, so the poet rC'Creates a 
little world of ideas in his own mind. The primary creative impulse 
comes not from the individual will of the poet but from nature — it is 
the creative force of nature rising into, and working through, the indi¬ 
vidual mind. This is primary imagination^eeaentially inspiration. 
The highest poetry and works of art are not literally made by the poet 
and artist, but grow up in liis mind by a rational force deeper than 
his Own will, as plants grow in the soil by the life-producing poa'cr of 
nature. But tbe individual will reacts upon the forces of inspiration, 
and gives them form and expression in keeping with its own circums¬ 
tances and purposes. This is secondary imagination, the element of 
art proper, which enters into artistic produotion. 

Thus good poetry is not produced by blind impulse w'orking auto¬ 
matically and tbought to bo inspiration (the clmrge so often made 
against the romantic school of which Coleridge may be held a represen¬ 
tative). The inspiring power of nature, if it works at all, lays hold of 
and works in the rational power of the poet’s own individual mind, and 
they work each in the other, the universal in the individual- inspira- 
tion and art—as one creative power; and neither can produce any¬ 
thing of value when working by itself alone, 

Ba<l poetry is produced in tliree ways. The writer may be 
carried away by blind impulse and caprice without real inspiration 
(which is the besetting danger of the romantic school) ; or may possess 
genuine thought and feeling, but be without that power of imcondary 
imagination which is necessary to give them logical and artistic expres¬ 
sion ; or he may think that he can make poetry by copying models and 
applying rules, repeating the phraseology of former poets, and using a 
conventional style of diet ion thought to be poetical in itself (the be- 
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setting MtiB of tbe ao-called ctassical aohooli exposed by Word'^- 
worth). 

it iEjt of intereflt to compare feliis coneeption of the BeautJfiil in 
poetry differs from that of Jeffrey. The feeling of the beautiful does 
not consist in a passive conlemplatjon. of past and possible enjoyments, 
made to pass before the mind "a eye by the mechanical working of asBO- 
ciative forces as Jeffrey and bis school thought. Everything beatibtful 
is the embodiment of one idea, purpose^ or thought^ wliioh strives, 
by the life which is in it^ to give full expression to itself, and in order 
to do so expands itself into many auxiliary ideas, and attains its 
fall expression and presentation in the unity of the whole—tlie life 
and purpose of the plant working ilrrough its germ fulblls itself in 
the plurality anti unity of many cells, branches and organs^ And the 
aesthetic enjoyment does not consist in the passive eontempiation of 
this as in a picture, but ia seeing and feeling sympathetically^—to 
some extent reproducing—the life process by wliieb the otie thus 
evolves the many, and roak.es the many to be one; which is a repeti¬ 
tion of the life work of nature itself—a secoudary creation. And this 
is why the poem^ when fully understoodp impresses tho mind not as a 
lifeless product mechAuieally put together but as an activity of self- 
realisation felt most fully by the poet in the act of creation^ but 
reproduced* though more faintly in the mind of the undcrstandiDg 
reader^ And it is for this reason that the beautiful is^ as Kant ehowodt 
satisfying in itself, and not subordinate as a means to anything else. 
Life is enough ; and the consciousness of self-realisation and expres¬ 
sion in creation is the highest enjoyment of life. The feeling therefore 
19 not m mainly passive impression like a senaAtion; ita pkasurablc- 
ness rises out of the conse ions ness of productive activity. 

This theory runs contrary also to those who are inclined to identify 
the pleasure of poetry with that of music—-the dreamyp passive, repose¬ 
ful satisfaction which is felt i n listening to the eondordarice of sweet 
sounds. The music of words is an important factor in poetry, but only 
as a means to an end, and not as Itself an end—as a ineana of express¬ 
ing more fully the thought and feeling which is the real ground of 
interest. Mind is not passive in tho best poetiy- but intensely active 
and creative. 

Therefore it is opposed also to thp view of the pessimistic writers 
who explain esthetic feeling 0s a purely passive state of oonsciOttS- 
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ness, resalting from the giadaal cessation of all activity, and felt for a 
moment just aa activity is fading away into passive repose — antici¬ 
pating the final rest in which all activity and striving, and thereby all 
life and feeling, will be at an end ^ a view itself suggested by music 
as the most passive of artistic enjoyments. According to ScheLIing and 
Coleridge on the contrary, it is activity and life and not the gradual 
cessation of them, that is the source of satisfaction; and artistic crea¬ 
tion is the highest and most perfect form of life. 

Thus the growth of a poem in the mind of the poet is analogous 
to the growth of a living organism in nature. It is not made by a 
fortuitons aggregation of parts ; rather it unfolds itself into its many 
parts, and makes all the parts to be one by the life which ift in it. 
The life concerued, we consider to be the poet^s own life working 
through the generative idea of the poem, and raising the idea from the 
region of generalities and abstractions into the world of concrete and 
visible things. But according to Schelling and Coleridge, in so far as 
the imagination at work is primary, the poet's life is thus far identical 
with the life of nature entering into it and inspiring it. 

Xor is there an essential difference between the feeling of what is 
beautiful in nature, and that of what is beautiful in art. In contem¬ 
plating the beauty of a rose, there is the same consciousness of the 
evolution of many in one, of the one life unfolding itself into the many 
parts and making them aU to be expressions of itself. One cannot 
really feel the beauty of a rose without a sympathetic feeling, wherever 
vague, of the power, wonder and mystery of the life-forces embodied in 
the rose — that feeling towards the works of nature which is expressed 
so fnlly in the poetry of Wordsworth. In short, in the truly beautiful 
there is always a oonseiouaneaa of the producing life-power manifested 
in it — whether in works of men or works of nature. 

From this we can understand also what Wordsworth teaches about 
the relation between poetry and science. Both deal with reality. 
But their thought proceeds in opposite directions, and reaches truth by 
different mean.'!. Science begins from the world of concrete things as 
they appear to the senses, and proceeds backwards and analytically , 
to discover the laws according to which the forces of nature operate! 
and to express them In abstract formula* which will be of universal 
application. But poet is a seer, and his spirit 

Can Bhooi Its bomg throu^li wth and air and Aoa 
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and perceive Inimtivelj^ by sympathy^ deep truths of nature and life ■ 
but, in&tead of reducing them to abstract formuIiOp he shows them 
working theraselvea out in the products of nature and actions of men, 
and presenta the abstract embodied and reflected in concrete imagery. 
Therefore poetry has more in common with deductive science and philo¬ 
sophy whieb follows the life-proc esses of nature^ than with analytical 
science which ** murders to dissect.*" Hence Wordsworth approved of 
Ariflbitle's statement thatpoetry is more philosophical than history 
{descriptive science), because the latter only enumerates, and describes 
the outside of things as they appear ; whereas the poet sees sbitung 
through things, the meanings and powers which underlie things, and 
can reproduce within his own mind the processes by wdiich nature 
produces things. 

VT. 

Coleridge tells us that he had intended to deduce from his phiJo^- 
phical principles, canons for the criticism of poetry^ to supersede the 
reckless impressiomsm of the critics of his time. It cannot be said, 
liowevcr, that this purpose was fulflllod literally i anything that he 
gives in the form of canons is quite commonplaccp and has no connec¬ 
tion with the elaborate philosophical preparation. Indeed rules and 
standards were altogether inoohsiatent with the spirit of the new school 
which called for originality and Inspiration. What he did was better 
than founding a new clasaical school of rules and models. He showed 
what poetry is, and how it Is composed, and showed the critic and 
reader what to look for in good poetry. 

He showed that the quallficatiotis of a great poet are these : He 
must pos^^esc power of deep insight into nature and life, and power of 
original thought, Coleiidgo went so far as to say : no man was ever 
yet a great poet without beliig at the same time a great philosopher, 
for poetry is the blossom and fragrance of aU human knowledge.” 
Wordsworth, howevetp had diatingiiished the poet and the philosopher 
more fully. The poet is a seer ; he does not analyse and reason like 
the scientists The phenomena of nature and life are presented to him^ 
and he intuitively sees the great truths and meaning!^ embodied in 
them^ as we see the $oure oonstmetion in the face,” Science does 
not see truths in things directly* but takes them to pieces and reasons 
from part to part^ and thereby loses mu eh of the life and meaning 
contained in thorn ; it murders to dissect/’ and deals only with the 
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dead remains. The poet s«s things as thej really are and full of life, 
and thereby sees deeper than science and comprehends traths which 
escape the analysis of science. But the truths which the poet sees 
may be general and abstract, like the results of science, and the most 
characteristic endowment of the poet is the power of expressing abs- 
tract truth m concrete pictures. He puts his life into the truth which 
he sees, and makes it give expression to itself by unfolding itself into 
a whole organism of ideas and words, in which the fundamental idea is 
as soul in body, and in which we see it reflected as we see " thought 
and feeling expressed in the living face," He makes us see the meaning 
shining through it« embodiment, as he himself sees it in the plienemena 
of nature or the events of life. Every great poem is founded on some 
truth which the poet sees, and he makes that truth embodv and reveal 
itself as in a living body - w ithout the dissection, aimlysis or reasoning 
which is charaeteristic of science. And not only has he this power of 
making the one reveal itself in the many, but he has the power of 
making things far removed in time of and space reveal themselves in a 
one present picture, - making all the wealth of aU the muses to 
flower before us in a lonely word," And beside those powers of in¬ 
sight and verbal e.vpression he has the capacity of bringing the aid of 
music to reinforce the power of words in giving expression to tlie 
thought and feeling which is the soul of the poem. 

Though no canons ate reaJly laid down, yet such a general state¬ 
ment of the theory enables one to see the phiLses through which the 
poet 8 and the reader’s mind must pass in composing and in compre¬ 
hending a poom, and wliioh the critic and reader will have to consider 

m order to judge intelligently how far poetic excellence has been 
attained. 

(o) There is first the impulse to compose. The impulse b, of 
course, an emotion ; “ poetry is the overflow of powerful feelings But 
feeling (emotion) is nothing by itaelf; it rbes out of thought and the 
thought b of something seen in nature or human life. The something 
seen excites wonder, or reverence, or anger, an indignation, or fear or 
hope, or gratitude, and so forth, as the ease may be. At the momeni of 
passion, suffering or first impression, thought is at its minimum But 
when »the emotion b recollected in tranquillity " together with theidea 
of that which excited it, the idea and its footing excite a process of 
thinking, and the thinking completes itself in the production of the poem 
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Tb© poem has its beginniii^. therefore, in a *' seminal ” or germinal idea 
which fills him with emotion. The emotion 8©ts his mind working and 
he cannot rest until the germinal idea is fully developed, and tho feeling 
fully eicpressed. Thus the true poet is moved to compose by an irresist' 
ible impulse ; ho is " the ancient mariner” who feels that he has some¬ 
thing to say, and cannot rest until he has communicated to other minds 
what he sees and feels, Tlie burden of his vision is too great for him 
until shared by others. 

The poem will be true to nature when the idea is of some truth 
really seen by the poet, and the feeling is really felt by him and not 
merely pretended. Otherwise the poem will be merely affected, senti' 
mental, artifieial, and unreal. 

This power of insight into the truth and meanings of things is 
what distinguishes the poet of imagination from the poet of fanev 
merely, who describes things not for the sake of any meaning or thought 
which they express but for the sake of the amusement derivable from 
their novelty and variety. 

Many of the new school attached much importance to sincerity of 
feeling and “ faithful adherence to tho truth of nature,” Poetry should 
rise out of the olrcumstanees of real life; only thus can it be prompted 
by genuine feeling. Hence they condemned much 18th century poetry 
as artlGcial, because inspired by no genuine feeling. On the contrary the 
traditional ballads, the Ossianio poems and poems of Burns were 
approved by them, bocHuse their authors appeared to Feel what thev said. 
Some €rerman romanticists wont further, and identified spontaneity and 
natural feeling altogether with inspiration, and depreciatsd works that 
had been deliberately planned and artistically composed, on the ground 
that they dealt with remote or imaginary events, regarding which there 
could be no genuine feeling, For this reason they preferred the Lttsiad 
to the Atn&id, the Araacanea even to tlie Jerusalem Defioered, and tho 
Voices of the Nations to the Odes of Horace, because these seemed to be 
artiticiul products of study, rather than spontaneous outpourings of 
the heart. The poet should sing as the bird sings,—to think too much 
about what he sings spoils the song. But Coleridge himself would have 
admitted that this was carrying the principle of spontaneity too far. 
Schelliug himself admitted that the primary inspiration of the artist 
appropriates and works through the artist’s own reason and art os an 
individual. A great poet is “ no mere child of nature, no automaton of 
B 20 
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goDius, no passive vehicle of inspiration posewsed by the spirit, not 
po^^sesBing it:** 

Henee we can see that one task of the critic will be to determine 
and define clearly the germinal ideas and feelings of the' poet’s mind 
out of which his poems spring; and he may go further and endeavour 
to trace them back to their origin in race and country, and the eir- 
CQmstanees of the poet's time and his iadividual history, and trv to 
show how far he was " the child of bis time" or the “voice’’ of his 
people, and how far he was original and unique, bom, not made—a 
hero as Carlyte thought he should be. 

(&) The germinai idea and feeling is abstract and incomplete in 
Itself. It is an ideapforce or impulse, and its impulse is towards the full 
concrete and permanent expression of itself. For this end, it unfolds 
itself, and branches out into many related ideas and feelings, each 
auxiliary idea leading on to others by some natural connection, and 
each serving to bring out some implication or aspect of the fundamen¬ 
tal idea ; until the whole, by their combined suggestive forces, give 
full expression to the fundamental idea which is the evolving soul of 
the whole. Thus the completed poem is a system of co-ordinated ideas 
(descriptions, metaphors, symbols) which rise naturally out of the one 
germinni idea, and are co-ordinated with one another in such a way as 
to give full development and expression to the fundamental racaiiing 
and purpose; as tho organs of an organism are evolved by one common 
life and co-operate together in giving it full realisation. Thus the poem 

is like a living body, a many in ono; and the meaning is its sou] _ aono 

fulfilling itself in many. Every part of the poem has a meaning, but 
Its meaning rjses out of and contributes to the common purpose which 
is the life, as St were, of the whole. And thus the fundamental idea 
and feeling, originally general and abstract, is presented in a concrete 
form, like soul invested in body, and thereby made viable to the mind’s 
eye, and seen ahining through the imagery of this poem as we see “ the 
soul’s construction in the face. ’ And seeing abstract thought and 
feeling thus evolving and embodying itself and making itself to be 
visible in the harmony of many parts as in a concrete organism, gives 
the feeliDg of the beaatifuL 

There are different ways of filling in the details wliich are neces- 
eary for the adequate expression of the fundamental idea aud feeling. 

It may be done by descriptive enumeration as is done by Shelley in the 
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Chud and Ski/lark. \rilton also in It P^merofo and UAikgro gives 
a ptctnreaque ilegcription of such iKings aa express and illustrate the 
lives of the thoughtful man and the cheerful man. Such pioturesque 
ouumeratioa, tending towards poetry of Fancy merely, seems to have 
been especially agrerable to critics of the type of Jeffrey and Hazlitt 
attracted by poetry of Fancy, more titan of Imagination, But the 
|X)ct cannot enumerate all the illustrative details pertinent to Ins sub¬ 
ject. Heuce the greutent liave the power of condensing and exprcsgiug 
many ideas iu a few words—opening up far reaches of thought in a 
single phrase—reducing multitude of details to unity of effect. Tiius 
Marlowe, wisliing to impress the reader with the beauty of Helen, finds 
that be cannot do ,so a itbout referring to the tremendous effects irbicli 
it produced j but instead of proceeding to enumerate tlioin as an epic 
poet or historian would do, condenses into two linc,s the a'ork of many 
years, 

' " Ifl thi' whk-h laiidclipd a tliotif&nd 

And burnt Uu.- topless towDns or Ilium,'' 

amt these lines raise them before the mind more effectively than an 
enumeration could have done. In this way the poet can rise above space 
and time and '* reduce multitude to unity and succession to an ingtaut.*’ 
The intensity of the thought aroused together with tlic simplicity of 
the means used, produces an effect which would be lost in a ** hubbub 

of words.” Such concentration of thought — of many into one_is 

essentially the sublime, and is met with most frequently perhaps in 
Shakespeare and Wordsworth. 

To the .subordinate details of the poem therefore the critic will 
apply the *' logic of poetry.” ** Poetry has a logic of its own as rigid 
ns that of scienee.” Logic is the science of reasons. Every idea intro¬ 
duced into a poem should have a reason for its presence and its {tosition 
in the poem, such that it cannot Iw removed without injury to the 
whole, ill other words, every aubordinate idea should rise out of the 
fundamental idea and eo-o|>erate with the other ideas in bringing out 
the common thouglit and feeling of the whole. Every detail introduced 
should be inevitable. 

By this principlo purple patches and unnecessar 3 ^ digressions are 
excluded. A poem must not b« on arbitrary conglomeration of jiarts, 
but a living whole. But at the same time, iu a poem, every part 
sboukl not only contribute to the meaning and beauty* of the whole, it 
should be beautiful and interestiug in itself, as the leaf or flower is, on 
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the living tree. In this respeet. a poem is eontraated with a scientific 
demonstration, in which the parts are of interest only as coiitributing 
to the common result of the whole. Thus with regard to unity of 
structure Coleridge U as exacting as any critic of the school of clasaical 
comsctncsfl, and that,, although the hesetting aui of his own school was 
negligence in this respect—introducing digressions, deseriptionB, and 
metaphors for their own sake,—purple patches contribuMug nothing to 
the fundamental purpose of the whole, 

[c) But ideas and feelings, however well connected logically; liavo 
no coherence in themselves^ and the life-force which evolves them 
naturally strives to embody them in a medium in which they will be 
fixed, preserved and made commumcable from mind to nund^ After 
thoughtp therefore, the greatest gift of the poet is command of language. 
To the greatest maaters of expression, the words come so apontaueously 
that the thought and the expression seem to be one and insepaTablc^ 
ftud not a word can be changed without injury to the whole. As the 
idea is inevitable to its place In the poet* so the words are inevitable to 
the idea. And the greater the inspiration of the poet^ the more 
spontaneously do the ideas rise into their places, and at the aame time 
embody themselves in the fittest language. And ** language is not 
the dress hut the mcametion of thought” ; not anything attached to 
it arbitrarily from the outside^ hut part of the organism which thought 
evolves as its own concrete embodiment. 

But with regard to the fittest and most natural language for poeti¬ 
cal exprf^?ion^ a great controversy had risen. Wordsworth had raised 
the question in his Preface to the L^iml Ballads, by maintaining that, 
as teal poetry consists in thought and feeling and thi^se are most effec* 
live when expreaaed in the shortest and simplest way and therefore 
in the iauguage moat familiar to all. Therefore there should be iii> 
esaeutial difference between the language of poetry and that of proEie, 
The question raised by him therefore was t^scntially this: If poetic 
thought must express itself in language, does it do so moat naturally 
and effectively in the common language, or language reaUy used by 
men ; '" or must the poet contrive a new and special kind of language 
adipted to express his own thought and not for any other purpose 1 
Must there be a special kind of '-poetic diction^’ for the use of poets 
alone as chemistry, physics, mathematics have each a language of ibi 
own ? Or may the language of prose and that of poetry be essentially 
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the same ? The organic theory of poetry and cxpresaioii (referred to 
above)—VI that thought spontsnroQaly eiubodies itaelf in language 
—^seems to imply that it does so in the moat direct and spontaneous 
way, and tlierefoto in the eommonest and simplest language. This is 
what Wordsworth mamtalned. But in the school of Pope and Johnson 
and their imitators, the habit had become prevalent of avoidmg as 
far as possible the words and phrases most commonly used io prose and 
comniDn speech^ as vulgar and mean; and of substituting uneommon 
words^ circumlooutiona, personifications, generalities, and figures and 
allusions from ancient poet®, a® more dignified than simple siatcmenhi 
ill common language. And towards tlie end of the period this tendency 
had gone so far that a kind of “ poetic diction had grown up, which 
wa® thought to be cs^onckl to poetry * and even to constitute the essen¬ 
tial differeuce between poetry and prose, and ” poetry ” had come to bo 
largely " a translation of prose thought into (what was thought to 
be) poetic language." * Against this Wordsworth had risen in revolt. 
Poetry consists not in the use of certain words and phrases^ but in 
thought and feeling, and these naturally eicpress themselves in the 
simplest Language^ and are best when ao expressed. When applied to 
good thought, poetic ^Ijction is only a weakening of the thought by 
supcrflnous ornament; in other casYes, it is only to conceal 

poverty of thought. 

Words worthy's theory of poetic diction had run ^luite coutraiy to 
the prevailing ideas, and ho ivns assailed on all sidoi with contemptuous 
criticism. Coleridge abo suffered from critielsia. After seventeen years 
he lays the blame for this on Wordsworth j lie had been auppesed to 
ngroo with Wordsworth's theory of poetic diction, and part of the cold 
w^ater thrown on Wordsivorth had fallen on him. But he now tells ns 
that he had never agreed with Wordsworth's theory of diction, and 
enters on a long criticism of Wordaworth's Prsface, One wonders at 
this, oceing that liif^ o^ti best poetry had Ijcen written clearly under 
the influence of Wordsworth, The greater part of lus poetry, liowever^ 
had been written in a peculiar poetic diction of his own^ niid lie is 
unwilling to give it up. Ho still thinks, in spite of Wordsworth, that 
the florid and laborious diefcion"’ of his poetry was not altogether 
vicious,” but suited '^to give a paeiic to abstract and meta¬ 

physical truths.^’ But this is just the fault which Wordsworth finds 
with poetic diction — tliat it was an attempt to deceive people by 
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tDiikiiig them think that prose is poetry. It would follow from thi? 
that £>( Coleridge could not mnkp abstract truth pootical by common 
language he was a bad )>oet. 

After this justification of poetic we cannot expect mucli 

light frsiru Coleridge's treatment of poetic language. He seems never to 
lay hold of the real point of the qaestion^ but strikes aside as if quibbl¬ 
ing, and tries to read into \\‘ordsworth all sorts of j^rverse meanings. 
Ill his first important experiment” in poetry, Wordsworth had under¬ 
taken to show that there is poetry even in incidents and situations of 
humble and rustic life” (Coleridge makes him say hte life), and makes 
shepherds and children talk in their o\%ti way : therefore he teaches that 
all poetry should deal with shepherds and children. Wordsworth had 
said that poetic thought naturally expresses itself in simple knguage^ not. 
essentially different from language used Ju prose: therefore he teaches 
that the poets ^hmtld always use the coarsest talk of labourers and 
sailors. Wordsworth says the poet ahnuld as far possible use the 
language really spoken by men: but the real language of men is vul¬ 
garity and profanity, Wordsworth foiiml fault with the trifiing per¬ 
sonification, useleiss metaphors and if relevant similes which many poets 
used as purple patches to give to pmsc the appearance of poetry; 
therefore Wordsworth forbids altogether the use^ of figures of poetry, 
and breaks his own law vvhen he uses them himsdf. Wordsworth in 
hie prosaic psissag^^s follows hiw own theory ; but w^hen he writes iwetry, 
he rejects all these tilings and thereby contradicts his theory. Eut 
when we look at the examples which Coleridge gives in proof of this^ 
we find that his whole criricism vvheii boiled down amounts to this: 
^Vordflworth's theory of poetical language makes poetry impoasible; 
therefore when Wordsworth vvrites pofdry, he must contradict hi^ 
theory. 

The controversy has cojitinued to the present day, and we find 
not a few writers repeating the faliaeies of Coleridge. Wordsworth's 
theory was simply that poetry is the expression of thought and feeling, 
and thought naturally expresses itself in the sliortest and simplest 
possible, and tin? will generally be in language near to connuon speech. 
Of ooun+t*j he never thought of saying that every poet must use tlie 
same language as another, nor of denying that new thou gilt may seek to 
find new forms of expression. But it must be eueh expression as comes 
naturally; artificiality and conventionality are to be avoided. And 
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Avhiit he any 9 about the lailgaago of poetry follows au oLosoty from hfs 
theory of poetry which is also that of Coleridgo^ that it is difficult to 
think of Coleridge's critioiHiri altogether ^irtcerc. 

And what about the prosaic pxiisaagcs which must occur in every 
long poem? Coleridge himself points out that a long poem catmot be 
poetical in all itJ^ parts. There must be passages of transition and 
explanation wdiicli cannot he really poetioah How then ore such prosaic 
details to be expressed ? Should they be translated into artidcial poetic 
diction to make readers think that they are poetry 1 Coleridge bimselE 
betrays a lingering fondness for poetic diction, to throw a colouring 
of poetry” over prosaic details. Or should prosaic but necessary detaile 
be left aa they arc^ without any att-empt at diagutse. This is the method 
of Wordsworth in accordance with his theory. Hctice the complaint 
that tliere are in him so many prOHaic paa.^ges. Other writers would 
have given them a deceptive appearance of poetry by means of poetic 
diction. 

(d) Bui iiarmonlouH thought and feeling tends naturally to express 
Itself in harmoiiLons language^ Mi I toil said of his own thoughts^ that they 
“ voluntarily moved in harmonious numbers/" and even Pope "" lisped in 
numbers for the numbers came.” For the puqjose of poetry is to ox- 
press tbought and feeling ■ and music expresses thought to Home degree » 
and feeling very ^^trongly. Therefore^ if the poem can be made musical 
and made to sing itself, the expression will be more complete ; and 
tbc harmony of words, though it appeals more directly to the organs 
of pronunciation than to the car^ is closely connected with the eat and 
with harmony of sound. Harmony of worda is realised lii metre, that 
is, in measure p and rhythm or flow of articulations. Hence poetical 
thought and feeling naturally neek exprcssiori in metrical language, 
aiid the metre naturally varies with the feeUng which it expresses ; 
and when the expression reaches its greateat perfection, thought, 
feeling and sound so interpenetrate one another that they seem 
to make one indivisible whole, and any alteration InjuteH the effect. 
Hcnce^ as Shelley points out, the impossibility of adequately tran^lat- 
ing poetry; even though the version should Im good in ItsoH* It can 
never be the same as the original; the new words can hardly ever be 
matle to expreeis the same thought exactly; and the accompanying 
music can never be the aatue. 

Coleridge summarises his [loneliisions on the nature of poetry in a 
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sentence whicii in Ay be expanded thnsr Poetic genius h ebar Ac tensed 
by Good ^ense in all ita woi*k. It applies Fancy to produce the drapery 
of ita work — the decorative element (if any be admitted) whieh ia 
like the fritigea and flnwffrs of a lady^a dress, pleasant to contemplate, 
but not necessary to the purpose of the whole. It gives moiton to his 
w'ork^ that is such interest and eonncction of parts^ as carries on the 
mind rapidly and easily from idea to idea. It Includes the intuitive 
power which discerns the truths or germinal ideas out of which poenxs 
grow; and the imaginaiiv& power which enters into the idea and unfolds 
it into the system of subordinate ideas or images w'hicli is the body of 
the poem ; and makes the ftindamerital idea or meaning to be present 
in every part of the poem as the soul is present in every part of the 
body; and correlates all the parts into one living whole. 

This, theuT ati organic theory of poetry — that- a poem grows by 
a power of life working within it, as opposed to the mechanical theoiy 
that It is made by putting parts together from the outeide. Thus 
Coleridge, while adopting as of vital importance Wordsworth's distinc¬ 
tion between Fancy and Imagination^ deals in his discussions almost 
exclusively with the latter, because imagiuatIon is the vision and pre¬ 
sentation of truth, and has therefore a deep philosophical ground. This 
cannot lie said of Fancy which Is the poetry of play, and requires no 
such deep investigation — though it waa the whole of pnetry to critics 
like Jeffrey and Hazlitt. 

VfL 

The hL-tory of Coieridge^s polrtieal opLuions gives a less favourable 
impression of the man than that of his philoaophical and literary inve:^ 
tigations. In his political thought there is a degree of inconsistency 
betw een his eatrlier ^al for progress and his later spirit of reaction which 
is difficult to explain, and has given rise toimroc snspieioii regarding hist 
strength or fttraightforwardness of intellectual character. Thk rcverbal 
of political opinion was founded, ho wishes us to understand, on a 
reversal of opuiion with regard to the nature and authority of rcAAOn, 
He had discovered that rearson is not the aupreme authority for human 
life which in earlier days he liad supposed it to be. Therefore the poli¬ 
tical theories which he had founded on reason could no tonger be main¬ 
tained by him. 

In early life he waft an entiiusiastic and evidently sincere believer 
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In the Hiipi*^njacy of reiisott, the cs^utlal goodness of biinian nature, 
and possible ptogresa of society. "'We call God the supreme reason 
^ whence the soul reason receives and reason is her being/ ” God^s 
reason pervades the ivorld as the ^Maw which eseenteth itself^. ^ and his 
word is the foundation, tbo power and the life of the tiniversc. 
Certain individuals appearing contingently from time to time ina\ 
appear to be the causes of public rovolutlons and calami ties ^ but to 
clearer thought these are only the agents of a deeper power “ working 
out a good intent" even in revolutionSj, namely^ the poorer of universal 
reaeon, working in their motives^ and bending them m subservience to 
its own purpose^ And that reaaou should be our guide and governor 
is an undeniable truth. The moral nature of man originated in and sul> 
sist^ in hia reason^ From reason alone can be derived the principles 
which our understandings are to apply^ the ideas to which we ^^hould 
approximateand in respect of reason all tilings are e([ual/ Kant 
pointed out the law of reason underlying the moral life : act in such a 
way as to treat your fellow men abvaya as ends to thom^Helves^ and 
not merely as means to something else^ Every man is to reason, 
therefore* an end in himself^ and not a mere thing which is only a 
means to ends j and, as it is his duty to act so and so to other mcn^ so 
he ha^ the right to demand that other men shall act so and so towards 
himself. All rules of Ufo* individual^ social, political, must be such as can 
be deduced from this principle of reason. Hence the riglits of man us 
man are a part of universal reason, which is the will of God. This truth 
had long been forgotten. The truths of reason had been suppressed, 
concealed^ perverted by violence ^and self-interest of individuals and 
classes. At last the French revulution had broken out to vindicate the 
neglected claims of reason. Ht? had regarded the revolution thereEore 
as the begmning of a new life^ heralding the return of tlie golden age. 
The revolution was reason itself lifting its head against the forces of 
repression under which it had been concealed for so many ages* In 
poetical fervour he asks the flun and sky to bear witness i With what 
deep worship I have still adored, the spirit of diviueat Liberty,** and 
how he hoped and feared 


" Wt»«i Fran™ m vPiTflUi lifir giatiVlhnb^ upfearftJ, 
And iritli mn oitli whii^h amdte Mfth* air and 

h&P fltraug fooi* and said sbe wDuId bo fiw 

and how, when ** to whelm the dlsfiUchantF.d nation^” 
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Like frienilft embattled by a wEzard's wand, 

Thd tnddBrizb?^ niarqhodi on OvK day, 

Aed Britain Jdinod fclia din nrmyp^^ 

he hung his head for eliamo and w^pt at Britain^e name*'* Even 
English politicians of a new pchool were applying the same principles 
** to prove the imperfection and injustice of the prosent constitution of 
our legislature."* He even thought that the progress made by French 
revolutionists and English reformere towards the emancipation of reason 
was too alow, and thought he eon Id quicken the movement by force 
of example* He and his friends deviged a RCheme by which the princi¬ 
ples of reason would be carried into effect all at once, in one place at 
least. They would settle a colony in some unoccupied district of 
America and form a comm unity In which all the forces which had for 
ages repressed or misdirected the natural intuitions and instincts of 
man urould be removed =- a community in which there would be no 
written lawj nor magistrate, nor priest, nor private property, hut everv 
person would be left free to follow his own natural impulses of duty 
and fellow-feeling. 

But a change came e’er the spirit of his dream. His enthusiasm 
for liljerty and the rigbtg of men passed away. He could no longer 
belLeve in the supremacy of reaeou and it^ right to rub the actions of 
men. The rights of man liecomc to him *'a miserable Hopliism.^* He 
himsolf ascribes this change — this new found scepticism with regard to 
reason and the worth of human jiaturf^ — to the action of the French 
republic which had opened hie eyes to fclie fallacy of the theories on 
which it was based. The republicans were using the liberty which they 
had them selves acquired to take away thf' liberty of others. Nay, they 
were letting themselves become subject to a severer thraldom than that 
from which they had delivered themselvcss. He had long viewed 
without changing his mind the excess of the reformers, even when they 
were weaving 

■' A danea mare wild ihan e'er rnDaiaa'a draam/'' 

But he could not bear up against the invaaion of Swit7.erlaiid and the 
groans from bleak Helvetia's eavems sent*"* His ideas and opinions 
on political subjects now underwent a complete reversal. These 
things were enough to destroy all his faith in political reform. To 
remove political and social evils was only to rush into greater evils: 

The a^njqiiaJ srvd the dark teb^l In vain* 
iSlavo* by thueit own compnkiori/" 
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Rud “ sei^uality and darkness " he now takes to bo the natural oon- 
tlition of men. Pantisoeraej' with Eta equal rights for all has gone from 
his mind like a dream. For a time affirms that bis admiration for 
Liberty is as great as over, but thero is no place for Liberty among 
human beings^ she is like the dove of Noah whieh could find no ground 
on which to rest its feet ; there is no place for Liberty but the empty 
air where she flies on “ her subtle pmions, 

The gplidfl at wlndsT playtnalR the 

Roav this radical change in Colcridgfr'3 mind towards hia fellow^ 
being:^ — this loss of his onoe so-confideint faith in human nature—to he 
accounted for ? it wholly owing to the high handed proceetUnga 

of the republican government^ aa he assurer ns in one of his beat 
poems ? Yes, to some e?itent, hut he gives us to understand that the 
tendeney to change was strengthened by new intellectual insight. 
Followiiig the Platoniste too closely, he had misunderstood the true 
place and function of reason. He now becomeii acquainted with Kant^s 
distinction between reason and understanding , and see.'' that niany 
errors^ in politics bad risen from ignorance of that dlstmctioii. Under- 
fitanding is that function of mind w^iich deals with individual things, 
and acceptuig them as they appear to be outwardly to the senses ^ and 
ibfisiimes them to be separata and independent realities* acting and 
reacting on one another outwardly in i^pace and time j and the 
mechanical philosophy, taking uudorstanding as its standard , had 
assumed that this ejcternal interaction of unitn is the wdiolo truth of 
things. But Kant bad made a great disenverv : be had discovered 
that reason la a power dlSerent from and Jilgher than understanding. 
and view^a things from the opposite side. Understanding is t-be differ¬ 
entiating |>ower, and dissects wholes into parts, and considers the 
parts a^ independent things. Reason la the unifying power and views 
things fiH Avhoies^ and sees how the parts inuat co-operate to make a 
harmonious whole, and sees the la^vB and reasons which rise out of the 
whole, and underlie the outw^ard appearances of things, and checks and 
corrects tlie condUBions arrived at by understanding. 

Now the rcformeiis had thought only in terms of understanding. 
Society is a plurality of Individuala—of units which are primarily 
independent of one another, hut can come togetbei and make contracts 
for mutual convenience^ Individuals arc subject to no laws which arc 
not of their own making as individuals. The mdlvidusl unit is the ulti- 
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niAte faot. Gorertimenta thcroforo are artificial struct urea which can 
be made and unmade as mdi^iduals think fit. They failed to see that 
immanent in aJl individuals there are univer^l Uwa of the whole, i,e. 
of reasonj and oonditions therefore which they can neither make nor 
unmake^ and which will ultimately overrule the temporary construc¬ 
tions of individuals. Thus, applied to poUtics, true reason sees that 
every nation is one organic whole of which all the parts arc dependent 
on one another as organs, and that the health of the organism as a 
whole is subject to conditions which cannot be made nor unmade by 
the Individual organs themselves, 

Tberefore^ political institutions are not madcp but arc a part of the 
life of the natiou, and grow aa it grow^, keeping time with the vital 
requirement B of the whole, as the hark grows along with the tree, adapt-^ 
ing itself to the life of the growing organism. Therefore a coristitution 
cannot be abolished nor altered artificially^ without destroying or 
injuring the life of the nation. Reforme, if they must come at all 
must grow gradually ai^d naturally out of the slowly changing circum¬ 
stances of the people. Making sudden changes of political institutions 
is like tearing the living bark from the tree, end substituting some 
artificial covering in its stead. There are no rights of men in the 
abstract. Individuals as parts have no rights other than what the 
whole, i.e. the state^ in the course of its development + may assign them 
in correlation with the duties which it imposes on them. 

But this theory of a contradiction between reason and uuderstaml- 
ing was unsafe ground to build on. And his new zeal soon carried 
him so far as to deny the validity of reason eltogethcr in reLatiou to 
state affairs and political rights. He first takoB side^ with Burke in 
denouncing abstract rights.'' \Vi? may safely speak of rights so long 
as they are left in the air (or in the moral philosophy classroom), but we 
must not bring them down to earth and apply them to the pmctical 
affairs of men. He forgets that rights arc nothing if not forces working 
in the concrete affairs of men, and that denying them in the abstmot^ 
i.c. as operatiiig universally, is really denying them altogether. 

Accordingly, following up this notion of Burke, he goes on to dis¬ 
pense, practically, with reason altogether in practical affairs, "" There 
is no proof"' that reason alone ought to govern and direct human, 
beings either as individuals or as states ; the laws of reason are unable 
to satisfy the first conditions of human society.*" Aod again, proof 
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is that the first and most grn^ral applications of tJie power 

of man can be regulated hf rea^^on/' The fatal error of the French 
leaders was that they had codeaifonred to regulate the coliective life 
of their nation by rules deduced firom first principles of reason, wliieh 
had no application to such things. 

How then doe# this rejection of reason affect the moral depart¬ 
ment of human nature ? “ The object of moral law is not our outward 

actions^ hut the inward motives of our actions; so far it is infal¬ 
lible.^' But ia not the moral department of human uature a function 
of reasons as'he has so often assured us. Yes, but morality amounts 
to this, that we should always have good intentions and mean welL 
" By what show of reason can we pretend that, from a principle by 
which we are to determine the purity of our own motives, wc are to 
deduce the form and matter of a rightful government^ the object of 
which is to regulttte the outward actions of men according to their 
paTticular circumstancBs ? Either^ therefore, the affairs of princes 
and states are so complicated as to render the application of moral 
principles impossible; or else they are altogether above the aphero of 
moral good an 1 evil Thus wc find an English thinker of the early 
19th century anticipatmg the Prussian state policy of the 20tb. Still 
rulers must have some principle by which to regulate their arctious; if 
reason with its moral law is helpless, some other standard must be 
found. Here Coleridge overlooks Kant^ and goes back to the philo¬ 
sophy of the isth century which he had formerly rejected, — tho 
philosophy of uoderstandiug an I of m "chi^nism — and borrows one of 
its principles. Statesmen must regulate their actions by expediency, 
and rule according to the interest of their own state as a whole, or of 
the predominant party in the state. Natinua grow by the evolving 
force of expediency^ A government i?i formed by gradual efiuilibration 
of the interests of tho strongest bo that any sudden change 

will destroy the equilLhriiim and life of the whole. The British consti¬ 
tution is the equilibrium of three interests, the landed^ the manufac¬ 
turing and the mercantile. It is an accommodation which the 
necosaity of the case has worked out for itself.” And any artificial 
changea imposed on this self-adapted balance of intorcsts, by preteod- 
L^d reforms^ will ” dei^troy our oationaUty, and convert our representa¬ 
tive government into a degradiui; delegation of the populace.'' But 
it appears to me that the wise and good in every country will become 
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«very day more and more disgusted with the representative form of 
government thus brutalized by the predominance of democracy ” that 
they will entrust their interests more and more to the king and the 
reason of the people will become elEcient in the wdll of the king — 
a prediction which has been realised only in Prussia. 

The highest of all practical inter eats to Coleridge in hie later days 
is to preserve the equlUbriumof things a.s they are in church and state, 
MovcniEnts were proceeding w‘hich were likely to disturb the balance of 
things, and introdnee democracy which is anarchy and ruin. There 
was the bill for the removing the political disabilities of catholics, 
whom he cougidcred a source of danger to the state^ There waa the 
movement for the liberation of slaves in the cole nice, winch he enn- 
eidered to be an uncalled for and dangerous proceeding a tremendous 
and unprecedented enactment” w'hioh will, he feara, ” do harm to the 
causae of humanity and true freedom,” and what made it w^orse w'as 
that it was promoted by the dissenting interest,” Again there was 
oven a movement for the admission of dissenters to the national uni- 
versitiesp which seemed to Coleridge, the old Unitarian^ an iniquitous 
proceeding, Worst of all, there was the bill for an extension of the 
franchise for w'hich the fonvard party had struggled for half a century. 
It was founded on a claim of rights for the lowei' or lower middle classesp 
But this was a revival of the rights of man ”, and theory of abstract 
righfa/' forgetting that what the^ people had to consider was duties^ 
not rights. 

Various attempts have been made to account for the change which 
came on Coleridge in his later years. Some have thought it due to a 
spirit of time-serving, and oijzcqniouenesa to the reigning powers. But 
he assures us that he never obtained any reward for his political essays. 
Either they were too fragmentary and obscure in style, or scattered 
about in different little known publications. Others have thought it 
due to some meCHure of mental and moral decline in his later veara. 
He himself ascribes it to intellectual enlightenment. At all events there 
ia this difference betw een his earlier and his latest thought, that through 
early and middle life he was never w'eary of expressing hia conviction 
that there are eternal principles of reason, and that no rules are to be 
accepted either for literary judgment or practical life whioh cannot be 
deduced from fundamental principles ; while fn later life he subordi¬ 
nated such principles to party interests and expediency. 
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Introdiiciory. 

The employment of foreign capital for the development of Indian 
industries has given rise to a good deal of hazy controversy ui the 
public press and on the platform within the last few years. It is un* 
fortunate that the advocates of the diffoient sides on this question 
have so far failed to give a very clear enuncLation of their views and 
there is a good deal of misty talk continually going on wliich only 
serves to confuse the issues. It is equally unfortunate that any dis¬ 
cussion of this question is liable to be coloured by the political 
prejudices of those who take part in the discussion. The object of this 
paper is not so much to hazard any dogmatic opinion aa to present^ 
provisionally, from the standpoint of a student of Economics, the 
different sides of this question, so that it may ultimately be discussed 
from a purely academic point of view free from any heat or political 
bias. 

The Amounl of Foreign Capital, 


The amount of foreign capital employed in India cannot be easily 
calculated. By far the greater port of such capital has come to us 
from England—doe solely to our political connection tvitb her, Tlic 
amount of British Capital invested in India and Ceylon has been vari¬ 
ously estimated by different persons. Sir George Paish, who is a 
recognised authority on this question, calculated that it amounted to 
£365,000,000 in 1911, made up us follows!— 


Railw'ays 

Government Loans 
Tea -. 
Miscellaneous 


£137,000,000 

179,000,000 

20,000,000 

29,000,000 


£365,000,000 
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Five year& later, in a Letter to mep Sir George Pai^h stated 
that the amount of Britisih Capital invested in India and Oylon 
amountefj to 000,000 and the approximate annual ineome there- 
from amounted to £ IS,000,000. 

Similar estimates have also been made by other people. Sir 
Archy Birkmyre of Calcutta put it at £500,000.000 in 1017, 
which probably an overestimate. Sir Edward Sassoon once put it 
at £420,000,000. The Economist some years ago put it at 
£470,OCK),000. 

It is beyond the scope of my present paper to enter into the 
detaih of the method by which these caleulations are made. I can 
only refer my readers to the two most instructive papers read by Sir 
George Paish before the Royal Statistical Society in IflOO and 1910 for 
any such detail. 

It must be dear, however^ that British Capital [s not the only 
foreign capital that comes to India. A large portion of it—an amount 
which cannot be easily estimated—also corner from other foreign 
conatrie®, e.g, France, the United States, Japan, etc. Germany, before 
the war, had invcAted a large amount of capital in India, but it waa 
rigorously controlled during the war. During the recent industrial 
l>oom in India a large amount of American Capital has poured into India 
and the recent imports of British Capital into India have been on a 
very large scale. The estimates given above will therefore have to 
be revised, bnt for our present purposes, the above figurcs will do quite 
well. 

Our Advantages. 

It is impossible to deny that British Capital ♦ has done much for 
Tudia. It has enabled us to develop our vast natural re$^ources qiiickly 
and to develop them so weU. Without the aid of Brltiah Capital^ it 
would have taken os many long yearn to do what we have been able to 
do so far. Our mills and factories, our coal mines, our tea gardens in 
Asaain, the network of railways and shipping throughout the country 
—all these and many others arc the beat evidence of what British 
Capital has done for India. It has helped m to buQd our vast and 
prosperous trade^ it has opened new and distant markets for our pro- 

■ Kcfcrencfl is msdo in these MrM to Britsih ” capEtoJ only ns it forrni thfl bulk cf 
IndiA'E foriQign It fdUit U aderi^tchod. h^ifnever, that whut u «aid o( Bntkh 

Capital Applh?A aJmOflt wholly t© all loreigo capitui »ruing into Indi4. 
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rliicts, it has given increased employment to our labour, it has given 
the cultivators—who form the (najoritv of our population—the beat 
price for their crops and has thus materially increased their prosper!^ 
and raised their standard of living. It has increased immenBcly our 
total national production of wealth, it has encouraged, increased and 
in aome casee created our exports. The development of railways 
in this country of long in distances has transformed India and has 
altered not simply her economic but also her political history. For, if 
anything, the railways have made a strong Central Government 
possible in India and have thus given India her much needed peace 
within her borders and security from foreign aggression. For India, 
her great want is repose. The railways have helped to evolve the 
idea of a political unity for India and have given ua the benefits of 
all that it means, it has given us a broader outlook in all econo¬ 
mic and political matters, and it has destroyed some of the worst 
prejudices of our social systems. Shall India’s dreams come true ?— 
we are asking this question for the last fifty years, but, nest to English 
education, wo look to our railways to gild our dreams. In the economic 
sphere, the railwoya nave developed our trado and commerco in a way 
never dreamt of before, they have reduced the severity of out famines 
and have made them amenable to human control, they have increased 
bhe mobility of our labour and in a thousand ways have helped to increase 
our national w’ealth, British Capital has made Calcutta the Queen 
of the East, it has made Bombay one of the finest ports in the world. 

But this is not all. British Capital has helped India in several 
other ways not easily realised because they do not He on the surface. 
Wo all welcome the inereasing share of Indians in our industries. We 
aio proud of those Indians who prosper in these lines. We are 
itappy when they succeed. But it must be admitted that part of the 
reason why they succeed so well lies In the fact that the field for 
them had been cleared long ago by British Capitalists. The losses of 
pioneer industrialism in this country were borne by them. The greater 
part of the capital which they invested did not become fully remuneTa- 
tive until after long years of strenuous waiting and work. The huge profits 
which these capitalists make—Sir George Paisb puts it at £IB mi I Lions 
per annum—are seen ; but the losses which they had to bear are not seen 
and are thus generally ignored. These initial losses are inevitable when 
a country b first sought to be developed. And these losses the British 
B 30 
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Capitalists had bo bear. But once the country m developed—as it is now 
—once rail wayB and at^mers are built^ mathets are established, demand 
is stimulated and created, population has inerease<l, a labouring class is 
created and trained—all those who handle industries later on get the 
benefit of this development without being called upon to pay any price for 
it. Indian Capital which is now for the first time financing industries, has 
avoided all these initial costs of development. It has also escaped a 
good deal of such initial industrial losses. It is easier for the Indians 
to succeed than it would have been the case if the British pioneers had 
not lost. England has still a vast amount of her money inTested 
abroad on which she stiU gets no interest at all. 

Another most important advantage that we gam is the cheap rate 
at which England lends us money. Were it not for our political con¬ 
nection with England, the rato that we pay on onr loans would have 
been much greater than what we do actually pay* It h perfectly clear 
even a slight increase of 1 p c. on out national debt would cost us 
seveial millions more which would perhaps involve heavy increase of 
ia?cation. Thus our political connection with England eoonnmisee the 
coat of our debts. And economy is in itself a great mcome, 

I tbinh, after all the above it would not be necessary for me to 
explain in greater detail how British capital has helped us, T am anxious 
not to be misundar^tood and I desire to make it perft^ctly clear that 
though we have certain serious disadvantages under the heel of foreign 
capital—to which I turn later on—no one is more anxious than 1 am to 
acknowledge the immense benefits which we have received from 
foreign capitaL 

1 now turn t-o another point. It is sometimes suggested, by 
people who ought to know^ betterp that we Indiausouglit to be profoundly 
grateful for what British Capital has done for u$. To this most of us 
would agree. But when more than this is suggestedp \vhen^ a 
matter of fact* the impression is sought to be conveyed that Britain 
has done ail this for the mere love of India without any interest of her 
own, when, as I said, these and similar other suggestions are artfully 
put forward without being clothed in precise and deOnibo language^ it 
15 then that we emphatically differ. We say that the gain has been 
mutual and that the material interests of both parbics have been served. 
Let ns turn therefore to the other side of the question, viz., w^hat has 
England gained by her investments in India ? 
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Admnt^es, 

I will briefly set down here som^ of these advantages:— 

Fir6i ^—^ludia offers a ^ast field for the omployment of British 
Capital. From 400 to 500 millions of pounds of British Capital find 
Tomnnerative employment here. It is of oourse understood that from 
this account must be deducted a large sum in order to make allowance 
for the following heads^ viz — 

(1) Depreciation of investments. 

(2) Actual lo^es of capital. 

(3) A large amount of capital which eanis no interest at all^ 

(4) Changes of ownership by transfer^ sale, aftsignment or com¬ 

pulsory state acquisition. 

(5) There is another item which though inappltcabb in the case of 

India, is still of sufiicient importance elsewhere to demand 
a liberal allowance—^it is the sums lent to certain default¬ 
ing states, e.g^ Louisiana, Mississippi, West Virginia, Costii 
Rica, Guatemela. The BoLshevist Government in Russia 
has also repudiated the national debt. 

(GJ Further mimy loans, though bsued in London, are largely 
siibscribod by foreigners through their Loudon agents or 
banks. All aueb foreign holdings have to be deducted. 

After making all these allowances* England still employs a vast 
amount of her capital remmieratively in India. The annual income 
which she derives from India was put in 1910 at £10,{IOO^OOO by Sir 
George Paish. It must be much greater now. 

This large employment of capital is made under such 
political conditions as to eliminate all political risks of repudiation 
as referred to above . 

TAiVd - As allowance must be made for depreciation, it h equally 
ncceasary to take into account the possibilities of appreciation. The 
juto boom, for instance, some time ago in India led to auch sensational 
values of jute shares that many British holders rapidly unloaded and 
transferred their assets to England^ Thu increase of capital through 
appreciation on the Stock Eicchanges in recent years must have beoTi 
enormous. 

Foiirtt —The income which England annually draw^ from her 
investments^ gr^at as it already is, is quite small in comparison with 
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the totftl income which will uHinmtely derive from them. Capita! 
invested in recent yeMs ia not yet fully productive and will not be so 
for some years, to come. England's income from foreign investments 
will rapidly increase as years pass—not only because of new invest¬ 
ments—we leave that for the present^—but also because of higher retunm 
from capital already invested. The best actual illustration is the case 
of railways built with British Capital in India and America^ For years 
they were worked at a huge loss and yet ultimately after some years 
they gave splendid gains. 

Fi/iA.—Once investments are made, they almost aixtomatically 
increase by continual re-iuvestruents of intereats and profits. For Eng¬ 
land, both capital and its income accumulate abroad and the capital 
grows automatically. The size of this annual re-investment is not 
[neons iderable. 

Sixth . — It gives England not only a large income, hut a stable 
income as welL A large income and a more even income results 
from the fact that if one part of the world ts depressed^ another part 
fiourishes^ no that on the average a stable incomo follows. This is a 
very great advantage for her national finance. 

— Investments of capital abroad^ on the principles of 
International TradCj result in a demand for British goods from abroad. 
Capital is exported in the shripc of goexis. Thus the British export 
trade prospers. Further the new industries which British Capital 
creates abroad send large orders for British goods for the oonstruction 
of railways canals^ mills, factories, etc. Sir George Paish found a 
remarkable parallelism between the growth of England's investments 
and the growth of her trade and prosperity, Mr. Edgar Cr&mmond 
held that if British Capitalists suspended th# inveatmenta of capital 
abroad they would inevitably reduce their export trade by one- 
fourth,* 

England game large oonmiissions, brokerage and other 
agency charges by band ling and managing these loane. 

JVfn^A.—It offers a large field for the employment of the mambers of 
raiddle-clasa English families as managers^ agents, superiittendents, 
engineers^ directors, clerks^ secretaries, etc., in railways, mines^ factorioa, 
tea gardens and in a great variety of other enterprises, tfor in this all. 

• Royal Soaicty (l5th J1111&, ICOOJ, 
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It i?ive<8, as Mr. Crammonci pointed out, a great amount of employ- 
ms nb in the city of London itself and elsewhere as directorSi managerHj 
clerks, solicitors, agents, accountantSp auditors, etc. 

Ttnih ^—In India, England earns not merely the interest on her 
capital but also the earnings of managomeut and profits as well. This 
is due to the fact that England has not simply lent the capital to uB| but 
she also controls and manages it. The work of running our tndnatriee 
is almost entirely in the hands of Europeans* The interest that wo 
annually pay is estimated at £16,000,000, No eatimate has yet been 
acenrately made of the total business profits of industries controlled 
by Englishmen in Indian But if the interests of British Capital amount 
to £10,000,000 annually, the profits must be very much gteater than 
that. As a rough measure of such profits may be cited the estimate by 
Mr. Shirras, of the profits of the Bengal Jute mills only during 4^ 
which he put at Rs, 31^00,00,000, 

Ekve.nih.^li is, to EugUshmen, a potent instrument of political 
power. The Englishmen in India, particularly the British merchant^^ 
and traders, on joy an amount of political influence and importance 
which has given rise to frequent eschibitions of explosive temper in the 
Indian press and on the platform, and has added much to the difficulties 
of administration in India, 

Twdfth . — ^Bv developing other countries, England has developcri 
and streugtheuod her own cuatomers* She hws also thereby assured for 
herself her much needed supplies of food and raw muterialsp 

rAfr<fCrt/A.—It may also be pointed out that the risks of pioneer 
Industrialism which England may be said to have taken in this country is 
hardly true so far us a very large portiou of our total foreign capital 
is concerued — we refer to our railway debt. The early British Capital 
which came to India for our railways came under a guarantee of 
interest from Government and as such It took no rbka. On the contraryj 
the taxpayers paid, so that the British Capitohets might have a 
guaranteed minimum income. This was certainly a g^eat advantage 
and British Capitalists took full advantage of it. 

Our Disadvantages. 

We now turn to our diaadvautages under foreign capital- Before 
dealing with this point, let me repeat once more that 1 am anxious not 
to be misunderstoodp and f refer to what 1 have already said about 
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it before, I wiU now briefly refer to eome of oux disAdTantogos 
under the following heads: — 

(1} The peaceful penetration of foreign capital unguardedly ends 
in the political domination by the alien capitatisls. This is what we 
And, to some extent, in India and this is much more than what we bar¬ 
gained for. Instanees are not rare when the veto of British Capitalism 
attempted to thwart our poiitieal aapirationa> When Lord Ripon wonted 
to invest Indian oivillans with criminal jurisdiction over European 
British snbjecte, it w'as suggested that the proposal would drive 
away Enropeans and ihfrefor& Briiith Capital from all tnofussil 
stations, and this argument served its purpose at the time. Coming 
to our own times, when the whole w'orld fought and bled for 
liberty and the right of self-determination and when India freely 
gave in men and money to fight Eog] anti’s war — which was her war 
also—and when in return the British Goreriiiaent nobly offered India 
a more liberal and responsible form of Govern men t, the British 
Capitalist class in India fought hard against such reforms, A violent 
agitation—much of it being Iteatitifolly stage-managed — was set on foot 
in India and England to defeat the reforms. The “ Statesman ” rogardad 
the Home-Rule movement a rank imposture.* Sir Archy Birkmyre at 
a meeting of the European Association in Calcutta gave the signal and Sir 
Hugh Bray at Simla trumpeted a frontal attack. These two redoubt¬ 
able knights between themselves gave out that there was a limit to the 
patience of even the European community, that they must iiave 
adequate guarantees, that they would not allow unwise premature con¬ 
cessions to jeopardise the interests of British Capital in India of which 
they constituted themselves to be the trustees. The reply that it pro¬ 
voked was prompt and crushing. " India ” said Mr, C. R. Das, the meat 
eminent counsel in Calcutta, “ does not live for Sir Archy Birkmyre,” f 
Capital was made for man and not man for capital. It would he really 
monstrous if the interests of foreign capital are upheld to deny a 
people its birthright. I may here refer to the remarks of President 

* Vide ieiHe 14th October, tfl7, 

t The political coQtrDi>er^ €>t thia p«rkid beeiune §o acute uuJ it gnuiuAlly efiiaa 
down to fWch a low IfiTcl on both judaa Uist BiUtog^^to m»^bt hav* gone to school 
thfcfi, aiuch oi it WdJ all fog, hopclcaa, izapanetrilbte fgg, highly coloucvd by politicAl 
prejudicoB^ highly axpkkaiva and hopohMaly irrakvaat. As An enpouator of wita it naigllt 
bavfr been amuttiDg^ but as an attampii to m\vtt On Imperial problam^ it w&a highly dii- 
appemtiug. 
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Wilaon at Turin in January 19LO, when ho said, ''The plana of the 
modc^m iiForld are made in the conntmg hons©. Mesa that do bnaiuess 
of the world now shape the destinies of the world , ^ . + + , . - The 
country is dominated by the capital inTested in it. It ia a fund a- 
mental idea that in proportion ae foreign capital eomca in and takes 
holdf foreign influence cdeucs in and takes hold. Therefore proueasea of 
capital are in a sense proeeases of conquest.'^ Foreign capital is closely 
identified with a foreign government and it manages to aaoure peculiar 
advantages wUetber in the economic or in the political sphere. The 
distribiitioTi of wagons between the Indian and the European collieries 
is a perennial complaint. The discrimination of acme European banks 
between Indian and European customers has provoked much aeid 
comment.* Tn industry^ as in war, there is no merit in delay and the 
BritLah Capitalists being first in the field have pushed their advantages 
to the utmost li in its. They have nodoubt brought material prosperity 
but not under Ideal condition’^. And yet we cannot possibly do without 
it and we cannot get rid of it even if we wanted to I Capital is king and 
“the almighty dollar'* must always work its way. The poorer of 
njonev is the power behind the throiie,i and this political domination 
is the most melancholy feature of this question in India. 

(2) If it were simply a ease of onr borrowing money abroad and 
paying interest for it, no one would object, Ent our economic depen¬ 
dence goes much further than that. Wb have to pay not only interest 
but the huge profits of business as well. This annual drain of profits ia 
enormous. We do not object to foreign capital in itself. We object 
to the coiiiroiE o/ our indnstriea by such capital by Eucopeans* If our 
Industries could be developed by Indians with foreign capital, we 
would gladly pay interest. Lord Cui^on asked why should the employ¬ 
ment of foreign capital In India be deplored when other countries of 
the world—and he instanced England — -gladly ivelcomc foreign capital t 
His Lordship forgot the initial and vital diSerence tliat in England it is 
foreign capital only — ^bnt not foreign control — that is welcomed. Would 
England submit to such a foreign control of her industries and such a 
drain of her profits we have in India ? It would^ I am afraid^ bring 

* Thfl siarllicg aiBclMu™ of Mt. Curtiaibhoy A. Feorbhsy mud othora Wor® the 
Indi^ liidufiUiaL CommiKWn provoked A flirong egitatioii. A targe partol aueh ovidBOM 
^aa, 1 bf:>lieve^ bocni treetoU by the Goverament u oonfidBotial end hsA nor bwa pub* 
liahed at aIL 
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&bout a i^volntion in England. L!k$ England, we aro willing to pay 
interest; but why should profits go out as well ? Already in England 
agitation is on foot soiiously t-o restrict what little foreign capital and 
foreign ownership there exist in hor industries so that if we err, we err 
in Yepy good company. 

T can perhaps anticipate the answer that will be given to tue—1 knoiv 
it will be said that if Indians arc so anxious to control the industries^ 
why do they notdoit ? That is just our sore point with the British Capi¬ 
talists. .\[odern industrialism is a new thing to India. The British Capi¬ 
talists brought it here. They have made enormous profits out of India- 
What have they done so far to train up an efficient eliias of Indian 
entrepreneurs? We do not think it at all a proud record for them. 
How many European firins will take Indians as apprentices to learn 
the processes of trade or the details of management? The Euro¬ 
pean, generally speaking, will welcome the Indian as a clerk, but 
as an entrepreneur—never. He will import hia own countrymen 
from the west for all tho productive stages. The Indian has not even 
been trained for the work—no opportunity has been given to him and 
yet judgment has been passed against him by default,* We say the 
British Capitalists had a moral responsibility to train up a moe of 
efficient Indian entreprononrs. This responsibility they have so long 

failed to discharge. A few Indians, no doubt, hove made good_bat 

that was not because of, but in spite of, the British Capitalists, The 
latter are always anxious to retain the entire control of their capital in 
their own bands. Mr. Edgar Crammond, speaking at the Royal 
Statistical Society {15th June, 190«J, remarked, “it was desirable that 
the money sent abroad should continue to be controlled by British 
Companies, that was to say, it should he under the direct control of 
Companies^ the head offices of which were situated iit this country 
(England)." That is a fair sample of the British view. 

(3) In consequence of the above, all the higher wages in our 
indastries are monopolised by Europeans, The higher staff in all 
industriee controlled by Europeans is almost wholly European, One 
of our advantages from foreign capital is the increased employment to 
lahour~~but it relates only to low-paid manual labour for which no 

• 1 may mvita ■ «Bfcn>a«fr to tny noto presen t«d to Ibe CelcUlta University Comniia- 

mon tm thu qu^ltetioQ.; vidif Vol. IX, at pagm 464 to 4^7. 
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substitute is available in this country due to olimatio aud 
other reasons. If any such substitute could really be available^ even 
that advantage would be lost. Tho lower wages we get, but all the 
higher wages we lose. This drain of higher wages is considerable and has 
a cumulative eSeefc. 

(I) As a result of (2) and (3) above there is^ no doubt^ a great 
economic loss to the country—a loss of her economic strength. If the 
proRts and the higher wages came to Indians it would have prevented 
the cummerdal aneeraiaof India Jt would have given mereased employ¬ 
ment to other Indians directly or indirectly by increasing the do maud 
for their services or commodities, it would have multiplied wages and 
profits. It is one of the chief reasons of poverty in India. 

(5) Foreign capital has produced a good deal of political and 
economic cleavage between Indians and Anglo-Indians. This is hardly 
desirable in the interests of good government. The average Euro[>eait 
has come to fndia to makcmoncy and money he makes. Kia first and last 
oare is for his dividends. He has little time and stiU less inelLnaticn 
to oo-ope rate with the Indians in all public matters* Even if he 
happens to find both, there is the policy of .splendid isolation from all 
Indian affairs, not psrbaps unmixed with a certain sense of racial 
superiority and class prejudsce. For, of all thmgs in this worlds 
prejudice is the last to i>e demobilised. There is thus no identity of 
interests with Indians, Nor have we done our part well. The almost 
daily rehearsal of extreme nationalism cannot induce a spirit of co¬ 
operation and comradeship. But it must be pointed out that these 
rehearsals are of very recent growth. There was no great friendly co¬ 
operation even before it between the two commuinities. It is evident 
that both sides must be prepared for a considerable unloading of their pro¬ 
grammes and both sides must cultivate a new humility ofiaccent. The 
recent attempts at a closer co-operation have really come as a liberal educa¬ 
tion for all India. The European agitation agamst the Reforms has not 
becD a glory to them and they might have overheard the judgment of 
posterity. The European must r^ognise his responsibility as a 
oiti^^n of Ihis coufdry. The Indian on his part must give the Europcau 
Capitalist his dues and recognise that he has been in many ways a 
potent instrument for the good of India. 

(0) The use of foreign capital to exploit tho$e uatural resources of the 
country which may be regarded aa part of the original endowment of 
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tbe people received from nature and which^ once exhausted, can never 
be replaced, stands on a wholly difEerent footings Laod has a pcrpe- 
tual lifCj but the other resources have not. Foreign capital used to 
grow tea in Assam is certaiiily different from foreign capital used to 
exhaust tU© coal mines in Jherria or the petroleum fields in Burma. 
In tea cultivation India loses—other things remaining the same—only 
a part of the fertility of her soil which however oan be made good by 
adequate soil-dressing. But in the case of coal or petroleums India 
loses for good her priceless iiaturriJ resources which no human effort 
can ever replace. It is inevitables because it lies in the nature of 
things. Wo cannot consume coal or oil without permanently des¬ 
troying them. But, it may he argued, since this is it is moat 
proper and desirable that tito exploitation of these resources should be 
directed and controlled by the children of the soil. Aa Prof, Sarkar 
points out * '* the cou^ervation of natural resouroesfor the future of the 
nation is of deeper importance to a people than the quick development 
of mines and industries. Moreover^ at present, we derive in the form 
of royalty only a small fraction of the value of our minerals exploited 
by foreign capitalists.” Sir Thomas Holland, President of the Indian 
Industrial Commission and now" a mcmlier of the Government of India^ 
Once deplored t the use of foreign capital in the petrolcam industry 
of Burma, The drain of profits he regarded as an " iinnecessaTy and 
undesirable tax which India must continue to pay until she could 
find her own capital. 

The same view was also expressed by Sir Vithaldas Thackersey J 
w'ho thought that it w^ould he to the permanent good of the country 
to allow petroleum to remain underground and tiie gold to rest in the 
bowels of the earth until the gradual development of India enabled 
Indians themselves to exploit these resourcea 

In Japan, Prof. Sarkar points out, foreigners are debarred from 
acquiring land or mmiug concessions. Similar legislation has also 
recently been introduced in some other countries of the world, 

(7) The world to^ay is entering upon a new era m far as the rela¬ 
tions of Capital and Labour are concerned. Lal^^ju r throughout the w'oi Id 
has taken up a militant attitude and oonffict^ between the two are of 


^ a/ Bfituh India^ 

t Firai Icdijia IiwJiifltriftl Conformed, 1905. 
t SecocLii Indiaa InduAtriftl Confirmco, 190S. 
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almost daiJy (KJCHtrence. The preaent capitalists regime has given rise 
to revolts of labour thrcmahout the world. NstSnal fitrikes arc 
threatened daUy. One great strike is hardly settled when another takes 
place. The Labour flag is daily assuming a deeper red. Muck of it is 
due to the results of the war—high prices^ increased economic sttefss 
and the sweep of Bolshevism throughout the world. The settlement of 
these sharp disputes in the West la difficult enough^ but it is uothiug 
compared with the trouble which the future has in store for us in India 

—when Indian labour is guffieieotly organised for strikes—because, in 

addition to the ordinary difficulties of satisfying the conliioting claims 
of the employers and the labourers—which are common to all countries 
in the w^orld-^there will be the further difficulty of a racial antagonism 
aa belwecu the Europeans and Indians in India. This question of 
racial antagonism between the native labourers and the (oreigu capital¬ 
ists is absent in the West — where the employers and the labourers 
belong to the same race—but is present in India to a very large extent 
due to our large emplo3^ment of foreign capital. Already Iniiian labour 
la extremely reatlcas since the end of the war due partl^^ to economic 
reasons and partly to their recent political con^eiousness, her the first 
time in the history of Indiap Indian Labour has begun to talk polities 
and to talk about the rights of Labour. A recent iustance of Labe nr s 
new allianee with politics was the death of Sir. Tilak when mills and 
factories in Bombay bad to be cloaed to allow the labourers to observe 
mouming. The Lalionr leader and the AlLIudja Trade Union Confess 
are new faetoj^ in Indian politics. The great need of tho hour is a 
strong leader who will guide thk new movement aright. It clear 
that to such a state of things, the addition of a racial question os 
between the native labourers and the foreign capitalists meam serious 
troubles ahead. 

(B) Foreign capital might have been of infinite advantage to India 
if it had been used to break the power of the Mahajan. ''Tlic raiyat 
is India and India is the raiyat'^ and agrieulture aupports about HO- 
per cent of the people. But our agriculture lives on borrowed capital and 
tho exceodiugly high rates which the Mahaiati charges have led to the 
alarming indehteduBss of our cultivators- Sir Daniel Hamilton has 
described tho whole situation veiy clearly and forcibly. *'The power, 
he saySj ** which stands in the way of Indians economio development ia 
the power of evil finance—the want of a banking system for the people. 
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The people harij many baakerB bat no bank. The land liea blighted 
by the shadows of the Mahafan. Go where you will, yon find the people 
weary of waiting for a money monEoon wbioh never breaks.. ., .. The 
Mahajan still lies safely entrenched behind his money bags, while the 
viotim?^ of his silver bullet lie all around in heaps. When is thia dacoity 
to cease ? The ryot is robbed of his crops, his cattle of their food, the 
weaver of his cloth, a diy and thirsty land is robbe^l of its irrigation. 

A bank rate of 3S. 4S or 00 per cent—is this all there is to 
show for 140 year^ of British rule ? How much longer Is the flag that 
stands for freedom to float over 300 millions of people who sit^ mostly , 
in bondage ? How much longer are the law courts which stand for 
justice, to assist in plundering the people t ,, ,, What India wants 
is an Act written not with a goose quill dipped in milk and water, but 
with an Iron pen dipped in the blood of the Mahajan ; for, until the 
banking system for which the Maliajan stands is dead, India will not 
live.^^^ 

This is our actual situation. If foreign capital had been used to 
acccmmcNdate our cultivators to the fullest extent necessary, the Maha- 
jan and his evil finance would be nowhere. But the small cultivator 
gets no advantage from foreign oapitaL His wants arc limited—^' too 
small to mtereat the great flnancial houses.” t The Bmall cultivator is 
not known to them at all. Living generally in the villages, he cannot 
find sureties for him in the towns. The onltivator has nothing to 
pledge which the financia! houses will accept. Me can offer land as 
security but they will not accept it as it involves long and costly 
enquiries into title. Besides land cannot bo readily sold and thus it 
would not be a liquid asset for the financial houses in times of emar’^ 
gency. Thus foreign capital might have beeu one of the greatest boons 
tn India if it had chosen to break the Mahajan. But that it has net 
done at all. 

{0) The foreign capitalists^ as Prof, Sarkar points out.J being first 
ill the field have forestalled the Indians of the future by taking up 
the moat profitable lands and concerns. The belated Indian capitalist 
who is now venturing into the same field, finds tbat only third-rate 
concessions are left for him. For this reason^ in Japan, foreigners are 

“■ SottU of a Oo^ Qutdii^ fuwJ paptr§. 

t Thwiisre MdriiM^iLk 
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debarred bv law from owning land and acquiring mining conceseions 

and the Railway Act prohibits the pledging of railway ptopertira to 

{10) Foreign enterprises in India are almost wholly controlled 
from England in the interests of foreigners. The Controlling Boards 
are generally located in England. The great railways of India— 
properties of the State-are managed by companies with their Head 
offices in London. Indian interests under these conditions always suffer. 
A Committee will shortly consider the whole question of Indian 
Railways and no doubt the location of the Boards wUl also be duly 
considered. But what is true of the Railways is also true of almost 
CTcrv other industry in the country. 

Economic I-mperiolism. 

This problem is not peculiar to India, The Eeonomio Imperial' 
ism ” which has dominated the foreign policies of most Europenn 
countries has resulted In the increased, exploitation of the coloured 
races throughout the world. The white man s burden is now 
really a big source of individual as well as national prodt and power. 
The real race for the partition of Africa, for instance, began about 1880, 
■' since when, up to 10 U, three and a quarter millions of square miles 
were addetl to the British Empiro, four millions to the French and one 
million to the late German Empire.” • The last war—the greatest war 

in Instory^_was fought and won for the rights and libertiesof the small 

nations, but its main effect-so for as the coloured peoples in Asia and 
Africa are concerned—has been the increased tenitorial expansion- 
mil it mandates or call it spheres of interest as you please—of the 
European Powers. Mesopotamia, for instance, is a very heavy Bnancial 
burden upon England at present and yet it has been cynically observed, 
the mandate mnst be accepted because it would be a *' mandate for 
oil'” 

Once come, always stay is the rule, but the coloured peoples arc 
entitled to ask—as some day, no mistake, they will ask—how has 
the white man discharged his “ burden ” and his trust I The 
white man has, in some cases, given them peaeeand order, but it may not 
bo improper to point out that these act aa much in the interest of the 
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one oa oF the otber. Further, it may be pointed out^ that peace 
imposed by bayonets and field guna is not the ideal method of spread¬ 
ing civiliBation. Law and Order” have generally been the excuse 
for armed intervention which resulted in increased economic and 
political ooncesaions from the natives. The shocking atrocities of 
Belgium in Congo or of Germany in South West Africa or the Bed 
Rubber atrocities of Piitnmavo are too well known to require repetition 
here. They were instances of economic imperialism run riot and this eoo- 
nomic exploitation is ceaseless* remorseless* merciless and endless against 
which the coloured races are hopelessly powerless. The maps of Africa 
and the Middle East have changed their colours since the war and land 
hunger ha^ run not all round. Illustrations are in these cases odious 
but a few are needed. No black-mau* in this twentieth century*has 
anv legal title to land or property in some of the European colonies. 
The native is* in his own country, restricted to his own reserved area 
hy a policy of racial and economic segregation—the best lands having 
been already appropriated by the white settlers. Indentured labour 
still prevails, and illiteracy is allowed to continue. Australia* New Zea¬ 
land ^ East Africaj South Africa^ Canada* have declared that they must 
bo white and remain white *\tbonghp in the event of areal Yellow 
Peril to her. It is to India—6rou3?i India—that white Australia may 
have to appeal. The Indian in South Africa is now reminded that he is 
a British aubject, not a British citizen and as such he cannot claim the 
political and municipal rights of a citizen. The Indiana helped 
substantially to build up her material prosperity in return for which he 
has been pursued by a policy of relentless persecution- 

Thus^ this ** economic imperialism ” as Prof. Vnswani points outp 
is the Orient’s greatest danger. And yet* all the timCj, after five years 
of the greatest human agony in history, with a League of Nations more 
dead than alive, they are still protestiug as if a new Jerusalem would 
presently descend out of Heaven amidst the thunders of cannon and 
the music of the Marseillaise. As a recent author pertinently remarked 
**You cannot combine a League of Nations in Europe and America, 
with the ideals of economic imperialism in Asia and Africa I 

Foref^ in Mngta^id and dsewher^. 

These are some of our disadvantages. These are some of the 
reasons why we sometimes grumble against foreign capital. Indian 
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economists nnd businessmen do not object to foreign cepitol per sc. 
Prof. V. G. Kale, Sir Vithald&s Thackersey, Mr. A. Chatterton, Hon. 
G. V, Joahi, Prof, J. Sarkar and others have no objection to foreign 
capital in itself. They all understand that the interest paid is not a 
drain at all but they feel that the profits are. They do not object so 
much to foreign capital as to foreign exploitation—just as in Japan 
Marquis Tto, Baron Shibn Sawa and others distinctly welcome foreign 
capital without foreigix eontrol. The Indian economists realise that 
foreign capital need not necessarily be injurious to us. What they are 
anxions to see is that they do not pay too high a price for it. 

Our position on this question is not unique. The same or similar 
difficulties have also appeared in other countries and we will now turn to 
a consideration of this question as it affects England hereelf. She has 
invested millions of pounds abroad and when other countries mvestcapitol 
in England we should expect to find her taking the situation philosophi¬ 
cally. But that is not usually the case. The dangers of foreign capital 
and of foreign domination through it are already being keenly discussed in 
England. The Wrenbury Committee of the Board of Trade was appoin 
ted to consider the use of foreign capital in and foroign ownership of indus¬ 
tries in England. It pointed out certain reasons of supremo economic 
importance which rendered it highly undesirable to impose any reetrio- 
tions on the free flow of foreign capital into England. The main argu¬ 
ment of the committee was that the maintenance of London as the 
financial centre of the .world was of the first importance for the well¬ 
being of the Empire—and anything which would impede or restrict 
the flow of capital to the United Kingdom would in itself be prejudicial 
to Imperial interests. 

It is necessatv closely to examine the findings of the committee. 
It is clear that the main argument of the committee docs not apply to 
1 ndia. Calcutta and Bombay will never aspire to ho the financial centres 
of the East—not at least until we have a free market for gold and a much 
greater development of our trade and industries. Besides, the poli¬ 
tical position of India as a dependency will not allow of any such 
thing. Foreign governments wishing to float a loan in London can 
negotiate direct with the British Government in London. No such 
direct negotiation with the Government of India is possible and even 
the Government of India has become a jrartlaA govommeat living either 
in the solitary isolation of Delhi or on the Olympian heights of Simla, 
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Many of the witneesea before the Wrenbtiry Committee favoured 
legislation eompelling the diseloaure of nationality by all ahareholdora 
and ill some cases, they aUo advocated the {imitation of the proportion 
wfaicb aliens may hold of the ahar# capital of a company. 

The question is complioated by the Law of Trusts. As the Wren^ 
bury Committee pointed out—If A be the registered holder of a share, 
he is not necessarily the beneficial owner. He lOAy be a tnietee for B. 
To enact that the r^iatered holder must be a British subject effect® 
nothing. For E may be an alien or an enemy. Even if it is enacted 
that Aj wb^n his share allotted or transferred to him shall make a 
declaration that he holds in his own right or that he holds in trust for 
B and that both A and B are British subjects, will not prevent the 
creation of a new trust the next dav under which C, an alien enemy, 
will be the beneficial owner* 

The committee, however^ could not recommend any restriction, 
firHy because of the political difficulties that it would create between 
England and even her alliea in the lato war, secondly, because the 
scheme can be easily evaded, thirdly, because it would encumber trade 
and commerce ivith heavy legal pitfall-^ and technical it ecs, and lazily 
because it wfis in the economic interest of the country that except in 
some limited rases the free flow of capital should not be disturbed* 

Besides the above, there ia another important political reason why 
the import of foreign capital into a free country like England should he 
encouragetl. The foreign capital invested in the country remains as a 
’^ort of Kecurlty for the capital which England has lent out to foreign 
countries. For instance, the Bolshevist Government in Ru-isia began 
by repudiating the national debt. Mexico has cheated the investors 
bv starting revolutions. In all such case$, Russian or Mexican capital 
invented in England, would be a good security. Roumania* for ins¬ 
tance, in 1913, ftcquestmted a large amount of German Capital in 
Roumania as a reply to German atrocities in war* 

It will he seen^ however, that most of the arguments given above 
Against restriction are mapplicablc to India. 

We have dealt so far with the situation so far as it affects 
England. I will now turn to what other foreign countries think of this 
domination of foreign capital. One thing is perfectly clear* All the 
foreign countries which have to do with foreign capital are very anxious 
to repay them as quickly as possible so as to get free from the 
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incabus of Foreign gold^ Jo^pan most anxious to pay off ber loans for 
tho Russo-Japanese R'ar. Tb© amount of British oapital inFesfced 
in 1010 bx Russia was £3S milliODSp in Germany £0 millSnns, in France E7 
mUlioDSp in China £26 mUliom^ In Japan £53 millions, in Portugal £3 miJ- 
lions. These are being paid off as quiokly as possible. England's invest- 
mentsin European oountrias are being quickly and largely repaid aa 
those Gountdes grow in wealth. England^ for iDstance, was the greatest 
railway bnildor of the worlds but nu^t of these railways in Russia, 
Roumania^ Brazil* the United States and elsewhere have been already 
paid for and tbeir ownersbip has already passed away from tho British 
people. This redemption of debt is proceeding so rapidly that Mr, 
A. W, Flux — one of the most acnte economic thinkers in England — 
drew a gloomy pieture of the day when the debtor countries begin 
to repay.* Engl and, he said* must then either consume her capital 
unproductively or find new opportunities for investment. 

It must be added, however, that the war—on account of the vast 
destruction of capital it involved — has^ for some time at least, altered 
the above conditions and has saved the capitalist. The rebuilding of 
the world will require a vast capital and it can now dictate its own 
price. 

Foreign Capital irt the 

Let me now turn to the problem as it affects the Orient, In Asia 
this threatens to become a serious problem. Foreign capital is being 
poured into the East in ever-increasing streams, British and .American 
capital is moving far and wide for the commercial exploitation of Asia, 
India, Persia, China, Japan, Turkey, Siberia arc being swept away by 
the deluge of foreign capita 1, And this deluge has created a new Pan- 
Asiatic problem. Acute tiiinkcrs of the East are doubting if it is all 
for Asians good. This financial bondage la now taken to be the greatest 
danger of the East. China is in danger of being bought up by the 
West, and this i« danger enough for Japan, Kidd in his Prin¬ 
ciples of Civilimlion refers to the dread of tho black ami 

yellow races of the world extinguishing the white races by their 
ability to wage an economic struggle on more purely animal condi¬ 
tions. Charles H, Pearson saw in his distant vision the day when the 
whole world would be girdled by a continuous zone of black and yellow 
races—the white races being elbowed out and superscdfid by them. Thia 
• Royal SlAttiticai SOth Doc, 1010* 
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is the Yellow Peril of Europe, but jnoidentally it xaay be fait to point out 
tbat these apprehenBion? are not wholly justified so long as the white 
races own and control their capital even Ln the “ yellow ^ ^ lands. It then 
becomes not a competition between the whites in Europe and the 
yellows iti Asia but between one w'hite man in Europe and another 
white man in Asia. 

"'^The old yellow peril,says an acute writer writing in 1D12, was 

a phanteni of the West_.The ne^v yellow peril is of the East, and no 

phantom at all: it is a well-grounded dread of the white man's yellow 
millions pouring into tho East till the Orient ifi in hopeless financial 

bondage to the West. -.The new yellow peril is a remorseless force 

before which all opposition fails. Like a narcotic it creates in the victim 

a desire that finally consumes him,....-The greatest danger of the 

East is not from armed invasion : it lies far more in the insidious and 
irresistible pressure of w^tern finance, ^From the coils of occiden¬ 

tal finance that are slowly winding themselves about her, Japan can see 
no way of escape. Before the octopus of Western gold Japan and 
China stand appalled at this moment. Little has been said about it 
yetj but the undertone of apprehension is beginning to find espres- 
aion. -.. The Russian menace which Japan fought one of the greatest 
conflicts of history to remove was as nothing compared with this merci¬ 
less force which no ingennrty of Japan can prevent,,.. Japan can 
cope with arms—she knows how to fight- but with occidental bankers 
fihe is bopelesely at odds. The power that holds the pusrae strings 

m the power that rules. ..This power has invaded the East and 

already holds the people of the Orient in its grasp."’ 

A few illuatrutiunB will make this clear. Let us look to China. 
Foreign powers will only lend to China under the most adequate 
safeguards and guarantees. These are not merely financial—one could 
understand the logic of them if they were only ao—but also very 
largely politicaL After the defeat of China by Japan in 1805, the 
former has passed more and more under the influence of the forcigu 
powers. As one writer puts it; ** Strategic bases were established by 
sucoeaaive encroachments on the territory of China and^,, ,,the Powers 
entered upon a struggle—the Battle of Cbnecssions—-for the control of 
China in which the combination of politics and rinance played a sinister 
part."" This threatened the gradual dismemberment of China and it 
ultimately ended in a general agreement amoogst the Powers as to 
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th^ variam spheres of interest/" Chma—the same writer oontiniiea— 
** waa parcelled out by the Pawera into geH[>graphical areas within which 
each Power claimed for itself the primary right of economic esploita- 
tion. This was manifeatly unfair^ inasmuch as the only terms upon 
which China could obtain foreign financial ossistauoe within the given 
area were those which the Powers might ahoose to demand. China 
was depriTed of the advantage of buying in the oheapeat market.'" 
As Kidd, in his Frinciptes of IFetftcrf* pots it, ** the 

competitive exploitation of Chinese resources procoKls man enviroQ- 
ment of international intrigue, of social squalor and of moral outrage 
and degradation almost withont equal iu history/^ 

Nor is tMs alL This policy of distinct territorial ** spheres of 
interest is derogatory to her sovereign rights as a state. It is impos¬ 
sible even to think of any such arrangement iu the case of any country 
seeking trade or other economic conccssione in any other independent 
country of Europe. The idea, for iustauce, of Italy, France aud Germany 
seeking to divide the territories ol Great Britain into three separate 
'* spheres of interest"' for the primary or preferential right of economic 
exploitation is absurd and the mere hiut of it would bo enough W 
bring the Powers ou the brink of war. It has been possible only iu 
Asia and Africa because both are drugged by fereigu capital. 

In Persia, too, the same phenomenon is at work. Persia is parti¬ 
tioned into distinctspheres of interest" * like China. The loans granted 
to Persia—like those granted to China—impose conditions of economic 
exploitation and conce^ioua which it would bo impossible to dictate 
to any fir^t-olass sovereign state in the Weet. Foreign capital is com¬ 
ing into Persia on an enormons scale and, with it, foreign controL An 
European ju$t been appointed to be the Financial Adviser to the 
Persian Government. 

The recent Turkish Peace terms afford another instance of stringent 
financial guarantees. A Pinanoial Com miss ion is sat up to manage the 
Turkish Debt until the whole of it is discharged and in this Commission 
Turkey will only have a “ consultative voice ! ‘Voice * * indeed i 
Turkey no doubt has long mismanaged her finances and some control 
may be mutually advantageous. But to give her a merely consulta¬ 
tive voice is to give her a mere shadow for the substance and where 
her own vital interests are so intimately affected she certainly could 
claim a much better treatmontK Foreign oapital has done a lot of 
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good in Turkey, but such » provULon tells its owo tale and has ite 

oTPn moral I . , , n . 

A New Monroe Doctrtne for ine East. 

It urill thua appear that this New iTellow peril has become a grave 
danger to the East* The silver bnUets of the West, the weU loaded 
cheques by which they hold the East, have set acute thinkers of the 
East looking for a new Monroe Doctrine for the East. It will be an 
economic doctrine which, if it may not suaoeed in eliminating the New 
Yellow Peril, will still try to beep the danger within limits. Japan, for 
instance, claims that in all future loans to China all the other powers 
of the world must aekTiowledge the superiority and priority of her 
rights and her intereata, Japan regards it as a vital necessity—but it 
has yet to be seen if the Western powers are prepared to concede it 
without opposition. The signs are ominous* Japan is already restless 
abont it. The trend of the most advanced modem ideas in Japan is 
most dear and definite. Geographically, she is situated in a very 
advantageous position at the centre of the world's Eastern commercial 
routes. She is, as it were, the connecting link common to the three 
most important inter-oceanic water-routes to and from Europe, Ame¬ 
rica and Asia. China will soon be the most important Far Eastern 
market in the world. The Siberian Railway is an accomplished fact and 
Siberia is being gradually opened up with vast possibilities of ecottcmto 
development before her. Japan’s ambition is to act as the leader of 
the Asiatic countries and to lead the new Pan-Asiatic movement in 
the world. “ It is the mission of Japan.” says Prof. K. Ukita. “to set 
up an example of a civilised and independent national state for her 
Asiatio neighbours and then to make a confederation of all the Asiatic 
nations on the basis of international law : just as it is the mission of 
the United States of America to form one vast Pan-American Union 
of all the republics of the new hemisphere” in order to hasten the 
progreaa of the American world, Japan is rapidly acting up to her 
ideals* As >Ir. F. A. Mackenaie pointed out sometime ago, Korea is 
shortly going to he closed against all but Japanese trade except over 
a high tariff wall. The “open door” in China is rapidly passing 
aivay over large parts of the country and attempts are being vigorously 
made to capture the whole European trade in China. By her military 
manceuvres in Siberia she is trying to eecure concessions which, accord¬ 
ing to Sir. Mackenzie, will mclude the control of the raUwaya, full river 
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rights and a monopoly of mining conee^loos in iSagtom Siberia* 
There will bo,"' says Mr, Mackeozie, "no room for European trade 
then. Behind these anrfaoe appearances there are still deeper move¬ 
ments. Japan has resolved to make herself the mistress o£ the East. 
She asks recognition of her dominant interests.’^* A Parn-ABiatic League 
has+ it is said^ been started in Japan with branches all over Asia to 
combat the New Yellow Perl! with a violently aggressive policy. The 
last European war was fought not merely for political and dynastic 
ambitions, but also for economic and eommcrcial jealousiea amongst 
the European nations. It would be really a disaster to civLlisataon if 
to the Old Yellow Peril which the West feared so much is to he added a 
Sew Yellow Peril, which the East views with grave alarm, to complicate 
and embitter the relations between the East and the West. This is a 
problem which it would be difficult to solve because vital intercsta on 
both sides are at stake. But it would still admit of an equitable solu^ 
tion and it will require the hlghost statesmanship and the greatest 
amount of gocxiwill on both eidcs to solve it. We are confident both 
will be forthcoming to solve it to the lasting peace of the world,* 

* It lias not baen powbbs for ma within ths limits ol thifl paper to diaerw tha 
oufl Ways in which tho ptvhlerm monttonwi above may b* saet and aolvad- I hopo hov* 
«Viar lo deal with tb&m oa aitothflr oreaalon Into? vtl 
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P. Sessadhi, M.A*, 

Prof^sar af Engtish^ the. Benares Hindu University, 

In a well-known passage of the Bioyrapkia LUerarm^ Coleridge 
writes: The great worts of past ages seem to a young nma, things of 

another taoe in respect of which hij faculties must remain passive and sub¬ 
missive^ even as to the stars and motintains. But the ’writings of a con¬ 
temporary j perhaps not many years older than himself* surrounded by 
the same oircumstances and diseiplined by the same raannera^ possess a 
rcaiity for him and inspire an actual friendship as of a man for a man. 
TTifl very admiration is the wind which feeds and Ians his hope. The 
poems themselves assume the properties of flesh and blood. To recitOj 
to extol, to contend for them is but the payment of a debt due to one ’who 
exists to receive it.* But those do not exhaust the considerations 
which invest contemporary poetry with special interest to the student 
of litcTature. H is obvious that if his knowledge and appreciation of a 
literature are to be adequate and comprehensivep he must get into 
touch with its latest developments and enter into an energetic realiaa- 
tiou of the best of contemporary writers. His intimate and living 
knowledge of the environment in which their work is produced adds 
considerably to his capacity for sympathetic understanding and the 
confidenoe born of its qualities of excellence is also an inspiration for 
the future. 

Facilities for such an appreciation of contemporary poetry have 
unfortunately not existed in our Universities, and judged by the sylla¬ 
buses and curricula of studies even in the advanced courtses* it would 
appear* they proceeded on the assumption^ as Sir Quillet Couch puts it 
that Engliab literature took to ire bed aud expired ajid was beatified*' 
on a certain date^ for mstanoe^ with the death of Tennyson and Brown¬ 
ing. It is often taken for granted* without even the faintest acquain¬ 
tance with recent and contemporary poetry^ that the Mubo has been 

• Biographia Liitrarm : C}(ipter I. 
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m English or that her utterances, it any, are devoid of the 
true luapiration of aong^ Where this wrong belief is not due to 
actual Lguurance, it is probably due to the widespread and pereriiiial 
falling of man to be a blind landator iemports a€ii* The best refutation 
of this pessimistic and essentially meorreot outlook ia in a lively 
appreciation of the achievements of English poetry in our own times. 
They lend support to Matthew Arnold's fervent hope expressed years 
ago: In poetry^ where it is worthy of its high destinies, our race as tirns 
goes on^ will find an ever surer and surer fttay*” t 

Before proceeding further, it may be pointed out that an exami¬ 
nation of the work of contemporarj^ poets w ould naturally fall under two 
heads; it would, in the first place, embrace the work of an older genera¬ 
tion of writers who are still happily with us, hut whose work has prac¬ 
tically finishetlj and, secondly, it would deal with poets of a ytiunger 
generation who arc our confempomrics in the real sense, Tlie lluiita' 
tions impo^d by the title would at the same time exclude poets who 
have died in recent years^ like Swinburne and Meredith, or Francis 
Thompson and Stephen Phillips and even Rupert Brooke who closed 
only the other day his intemely hopeful career of less than thirty years- 
amidst the din of the recent war. 

Prominent among ihe surviving Victorian veterans and belonging 
to the older generation of writers is Thomas Hardy who has practically 
closed his work as a writer of fiction and bas been buay producing 
volumea of poetry, thougli some of the pieces can be traced to much 
earlier dates of composition^ Beferring to the position occupied by 
Browning and Tennyson in the nineteenth century in the world of 
poetry in England, the late Rev. Stopford Brooke wrote : Parnassus* 
Apollo's mount, has two peaks and on these for sixty years, from 
lS30to 1890^ two poets sat till their rights to these lofty peaks became 
unchallenged. Beneath them during these yeat^, on the lower knolls of 
the mount of song, many new poets sang; with diverse instrumeute, on 
various subjects and in manifold ways. They had their listeners; the 
Muses were also their visitants; but none of them ventured aeriously to 
dispute the royal summits where Browning and Tennyson fiat, and 
smiled at one another acrofis the vales between/'J The position of 
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Thomas Hardy in the world of contemporary poetry is not one of 
similar unchallengod ^upremacy^ but his seat is iiudoubtodly oq one of 
the loftier peaks and there are not many who can approach him either 
in profundity of phUosophio outlook or in depth of tragio emotion. 
The Napoleonic drama of the with its epic proportions and 

strange innovations of dramatic form and spirit, may have some diffi¬ 
culty in finding its way into general appreciation^ but his W€S3€X PoArns, 
Po^msof iht and Pr^mt^ Laughing S^liTEsof Circum¬ 
stance and o/ Vision^ which have all appeared within the 

last twenty years^ have won a permanent and abiding place in literature. 
It wonld be a serious mistake to imagine tUat the excellence of 
Thomas Hardy's poetry consists only in the tragic intensity of its 
spiritj it deserves no less appreciation for its vigour of poetic diction, 
vividness of feeling and refinement of lyric workmanship. 

There will, however, always be a section of people who will confess 
to a feeling of disappointment with Hardy''8 poetry—even as with his 
novels,—on account of its depreasing and pessimistic outlook on life. It 
is probably no adequate ans wer to maintain that^ ns Byron said of Crahbc^ 
he is '^Nature's sternest painter yet the best/** and the represen¬ 
tation IS tii^c to life, with its sordid elements of vice and sorrow. Even 
if the latter assumption were truCj it would furnish little excuse for a 
continual indulgence in the deepest spirit of peeBimism, especially for 
embodiment in art. May we not appeal to the singer inclined in that 
direction, in the words of another distiuguished living EngUsh poet: 

Sinii* IS rOuj^Vl, 

Sing O htad I t 

But the lyrics are full of the elements of ArlBtoteliam " pity and 
terror'^ and are calculated to chaaten the spirit like some of the 
sublimrst productions of tragedy. 

The peculiar nature of the poetic work of our present Poet-Laureato, 
Robert Bridges will always prevent him from carrying popular euthusi- 
asm with h\m, for he only aims at finding “ fit audience though few\'^ J 
With close classical affinities on the one side carrying the mind back to 
the literatures of Greece and Rome and a high and scrupulous sense of 
poetic purity on the other impoBing a certain restraint on emotion ^ ho 
gladdens the heart of the scholar and the i^crious student more than 

+ Parodufl VIJ, 31. 
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that of the man in the s^treet, A generous meed of prajge has^ howOTOr^ 
to he offered for the variona distSn^nishing qualities of hia poetic work, 
the felicities of verbal ordering^ the heaitiiful descriptions of landscape 
and the essentially wholesome and vital atmosphere of his song. He 
has scattered with prodigal hand over all his works, sketches of many 
a purple patch on the broad bosom of Nature^ and as he has also sung of 
them in language of clear and haunting melody, bis position is as secure 
in the world of poetry as that of some of the most distinguished 
occupants of his office in the past^* He knowe^ TMtb is a hill beside 
the silver Thames^ but he knows of numerous other charmed spots too^ 
and he is ungruding as well as alluring, in his invitations to people to^ 
share in their enjoyment: 

Th«rD MB a hill thA eilvor ThBcncfl, 

Shady with buvh lUid b««Ah And ddaroiui pui« - 
AihI briliinnt luaclirtfoot with thAUuDd 
^taeply the thickets tO-Ktfl doodH deolina. 

Straight trees m Dvsry place 
Thftir thick top^fl interlace p 
Aad pAtidiuit branchy trail thair foliage ftae 
Upen his watery fwe. 

Swift fr&tn the iwsliering pastqrAga be flows • 

Hlfl aixe&m, alert to saek the pteadont ahaiia, 

PLciuree hia gentle purpoaa, ob he geea 
Straight to the corvened pool hia toil haa lEuide. 

Hia winter Uoodn lay bora 
The Btaut roots in ths air t 

Hia auniDiar atreoine are coaL, whdO they have played 
Afncuig their flbroua hair. 

A nuhy islcmd guards tbo sacred bower 
Aad hides it from the tnaodowp where in peaee 
The lacy cCwe wrench many a scented ^cweri 
Robbing tha guldeo market of the beea; 

And laden bargee float 
By books ormycoete; 

And acented flag and teoldan fleur-de-li* 

Ifelay the loitering boat. 

His landscapes are always touched with living human associaticns^ 
for to this Vfity streamt 

Sometimae bd angler cemes, and drepe bis book 
tVithin ita hidden depths, acd Against a tree 
Leaving hie rod, reade m eeme pleasant book 
Forgetting oocm hiB pride of fisljary ; 

And drcAma or folh osleop^ 

While Curicua lishes peep 

■ They would bo* by conmioti conseiitp Brjden^ WordaworLh and TenByaon. 
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About hta mbbllpd b^it^ or Oi»rtifiilly 
Dort off and ri*e and loop. 

The concladlng touch of au interest in the life of the animal world 
is another indication of the poot^s wide sympathies. 

In tho course of an inspiring essay on The Place in the 

5rA«mc of Life^ Sir William Watson defines the fuitotion of the poet to 
be^ ** to see the world throtJgb a kind of ecstasy; to heighten a.nd 
emphasise its lineaments, though without distorting them; to see 
viTidlyp to paint nobly and to feel romantically, whatever in this uni¬ 
verse is to be seen and felt and painted.^* * He ia the next poet deserv¬ 
ing of consideration and it may he said at the outset that ho has lived 
up admirably in his work to his own high ideal. It is no ordinary compli¬ 
ment to a poet to say that ho hae realised with great success and in a very 
effective manzierp all these noble aims and Sir William^a w^ork continues 
to be distinguished by loftiness of purpose and sound inspiration. At 
a timo when the dignity of poetic composition is serioualy threatened 
by over-Selous ideas of freedom from couveQtion and poetry would 
like to revel in aspects of life which had better not be ovcr-Binphar- 
sised in art. it is delightful to bo entertained by ono who is a great 
believer in tho best masters of song and whose constant endeavour is to 
see that "*the ancient ancestral lineaments reappear in his work and 
" the noble tradition in which ho iras nurtured is being nobly perpetu¬ 
ated,” J He is not one of those who dislike and re^ut sound and solid 
workmanship ; who think it one of the signs of genius to be careless of 
finish and scornful of technique; who fall to comprehend that real 
inspiration can work band in hand with careful craftsman ship, not 
extinguished or hampered by it, but informing and ennobling what 
would otherwise be scarcely better than dnUj mechanic toili Ho will 
fashion his verse w^iih the minutest care and the moat eorupulons sense 
of self-criticism^ in the wake of the great traditions of singers like 
Virgil and Tennyson, that he may haye in the end, the very legitimate 
and proud satisfaction of declaring to tho world: 

I tew, witli conisfeyat 
And with no light Mr caTcItHfl cninialrj' 

Havq BerviKi whftt tbB V^oicw; bQU nnperofan® 

Hav« dedwBt«d tn naelodiQiis ends 
AU csi[ tlinl UsA»t ignobki 


I Ibid* 
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Fm though flf fftulty and oE earing work 
I have not suffnr^d might Jo tna of frail 
To blur my Bong : I have not paid thn worM 
Tho mni and ihn inaalont eourtofy 
Of offe-rlng i-t my bfesUtkOfiS for a gift. ^ 

In niiy Cftse, it is hai*dly poasibb to escpect anything more of an 
indlTidual. 

ConRideratioas of space prevent detailed reference to the nu morons 
aspects of excellence in hie work^ the beauty of epigmmisatie ox- 
prcsslon, the delicacy and refinement of poetic fcelingj the spotless 
purity of vocabulary and the general atmosphere of finished workman¬ 
ship* Special reference must^ however^, be made to the somewhat novel 
feature found in hia work — for the first time on any effective scale in 
English poetry—of the poetic treatment of poets themselves^ of the vivid 
description of their work in verse. Sir WiUiam Watson baa no hesi¬ 
tation in saying that poets and their works are among the moat 
beautiful objects of the world and he has therefore sung of them 
with great aSeetiou and enthusiasm : 

I haVo full uft 

In unigQr'a bbIvh found tnd & of BOng, 

Holding thnac aIbo tn be very psrt 
OE Naly.ro'egn>atiiofld. (md (mcounting not, 

Their deAcont* leftat heTOJ<JBl of deods-t 

The capacity to render into verse the facts of literary criticiam 
is seen not only in such occasional expressions as the frugal note of 
Gray/^ the toneiy vesper-chime '* of Collins^ but also in longer pass¬ 
ages occurring mainly in the course of hie adjuirable eLeginc poems on 
Bums^ Wordsworth, Tennyson and Matthew A mold ^ and in poems like 
iSAcHeyV Cmiemrif, Here is a vivid characterisation of the poetry of 
the Age of Pope, more informing and calculated to make a more lively 
impression on the mind of the student, than aD the sombre passages 
of prose found in the numerous histories of English literaturep written 
by professional experts t 

gopg ffQm c^leatiflJ hjoight* hid wind^rvd dcwn> 

Put dU bii rate itE aimJIght, dew dfnoe p 

And deaced a moduh drew to charm tbe tewii+ 

Thenceforth ahe but feBtocned t}i& perch of thmgf; 

Apt at lifa'a lore, lacurieui what UEb meant. 

DeiEaroil^ of hand^ Bho atvuck bar lata's few a^rmgB 
Ignobly parEart, barrenly eoateiit. 

* Sir Wdliiini WatfWD : t lhid+ 

t Tcmb cf Bums p* i^raw ; Lachryma* Miummrn a In F^th^m 
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Uo^uHhAcI with Bxdoar, Aiul uublflach^d wilh *we^ 

Hop lipft in profitle™ dotiiion curl*d, 

SSw saw with duO erDDtion—if mho aaw— 

The vJ^ioili of o[ thfr world. 

The huEUftn ftho watched, with draamiaSH oJe* 

la whooD dw ahoUowi Inrkod fio trcmbHii^ Hhadc ; 

The atOTf imk&naod by her tKitf^ht sat and rise, 
tJiimarkad by her tha daisies bloom and fade. 

The egc grew uted with her atafile wit, 

Herself waxed weaiy on her lovelaaa tHpooe, 

Moa telt life's tide, the sweep end surge of it. 

And emvod t living voioep a nature! tonai* 

The poet^s charaetf rlsatioii of the part played by those who 
heralded the Romantic Movement, each in his own small measure^ 
even before the appear an ee of Wordsworth and Coleridge^ is not less 
vividj in spite of the increased complication of literary ideaa involved 
in the sketch: 

Jo S4iid stem tho rugged Mbobu--«ge 

Bemcaafnl hiB toil imvsJiaedp ycuth unnbwttd, 

Hia mimb^ra werc^ the vcstitr® tho ago, 

But/naath it bsatiDg. tha graat heart wni bwd, 

Fpom dewy pwturftt, nplaoda ffweet with thyme. 

A virgle broeao freshened the jaded day. 

It wafted Ckjllsne' lianely vesper’Chiraep 

It breathed ftbrood Ibe frugal note of Qray^ 

It Suttered here end tbore» nor swept in vsJn 
Tlie duffty haunts where lutik ochces dwell 
Ttwm in n cadcpod^ soft as iimmier mint 

And sad flora Auburn vuicelcsa* drooped and folk 

It drooped and fell, and OIW 'neath northern akies, 

Witii lenthafn heart* wbo tilhrtl bll fathoFa field 
Found poesy a-dyiog, bade her rise 

And touch quick Nature's Jmm and go lorth heaJedr 

On life's bread plam, the ploughnian's conquoriag ehara 
Upturned tbe fallaw lands of truth anawp 
And o^er the formal garden's trial parterre 

The pesaani's toore a rUthlea^ fufTOW drew* 

Bright was bis goiog forth p but eluudi cm long 

Whslmtid him* m gloum hia radioure setp and Uioao 
Twin morning ataos of tha cantuiy *s songj 

Tbosa momioig star* that sang together rose. 

In olvieh spaach the Dreamer told bis tala 

Of marvellous oceans swept by ffttafid wmgS— 

Tba Skt strayed! not ^ueh earth's huruan pale* 

But the mysterieus faoe of bum&CL things 
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Hs zciifmrDd iM (be moon Tn Byd4y Merv 

la mirrored i whan the bieathk^ night hftnga blue, 

^ t^UfijEAly remote ahe seems and wondfOUS nOV» 

And by flome namolaaa cLkEofOUCe bom 

The shrill and boisterous impcrialjsm of Rudyard Kipling has 
raised such a wall of adverse prejadice against him in India, that it 
seems almost a hopeless task to secure any recognition of his real poetic 
qualities, at least in this country/ But even the moat hypercritical 
judge of his poetic work^ must pay a tribute of praise to his aston¬ 
ishing poetic energyj freedom of movement^ vividness of description, 
sense of humour though with occasional lapses into violence^ and 
imaginative power ranging from scene to scene with meteoric speed 
and brilliance. ?^or is he entirely bereft of the more deUeate touches 
of lyric song, though he is essentially a poet of aotion and movement 
in their more energetic aspcctei. 

When allowance is made for the fact that Kipling is a satirist 
and his verse must sometimes noee^arily offend the susceptibilities 
of his readers,—he has not spared his own countrymen in India-^it 
should be possible for the Indian student to look upon his work with 
less than the usual prejudice. It is necessary to draw attention to 
the fact that there are numerous poems in his work in which he has 
expressed his warm and intimate sympathy with aspects of Indian 
life and civilisation. This element may appear somewhat incomisteDt 
with his unqualified approval of the Englishman’s work in India* but 
it exists in him^ as one can see from his successful attempts at dealing 
with the emotional workings of the Indian mind, or describing with 
enthusiasm, the Indian background of his poems. There is truth in 
Chesterton'fl paradoxical remark that he has an Indian element 
which makes him exquisitely sympathetic with the Indian ; a vague 
Jingo influence which makes him Bympathetic with the man that 
crushes the Indian ; a vague journalistic sympathy with the man that 
misrepresents everything that has happened to the Indian/ 

Rudyard Kipling was born in India and it is due to the poet 

to remember the real affection for the land of his birth which he has 

erprossed on more than one occasion* in verse as well as in prose. 

* Iby, Tbfi FmU fofertod to ara easily u Dr. JohtutOii^ CQllma. Qoid- 

Rcuith, Barnfl, GoJftridg* wid Wordsworth. 

f iT^ FlcfOrioa ■« 
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In hi^ d^dic&tory iinea to his he ts pjoiid of claiming 

Bombay as his mother: 

Surely in toil or frny 
Under bd alipu iky. 

Comfort it is to 

Of no ruodfl dly am I. 

NeiOiDr by wsn'ioa n-at feO 
Coroo t to mino eatato p— 

Mother of eitiea to iii*s. 

For 1 wBa born in ]n!r gala 
Botwoen tba paltna nnd tha sm 

W ham the worM'ondi atoamors w^alt. 

The inioetico has also been done to him of ropresenting him as 
a prophet of diBUDion, anxious to emphasise the difiEerences of the two 
races which have met in India. His oft-quoted couplet^ ** East is East 
and West is West and never the twain shall mcet*^ occurs^ a^ is 
Unfortunately not generally known^ in a passage intended to emphasise 
the oommon nature of humanity^ for the next lines run : 

But thon& ift r«Uhpr East nar Weit* 

Botxlar n^»r bric«d ^ uor birth, 

Whsa two strong men atand fBfts Uf 

TbocigH tbey cUmA Jrom tboi of the 

With Edmund Gosse, we pass on to a poet of an entirely different 
kindr a scholar of perfect literary tasto, keen delicacy of refinement 
and consummate mastery of versification. In the course of a highly 
complimentary arldress which was presented to him about this time 
last year^ oo the occasion of his seventieth birthday^ by a number 
of distinguished men of letters among his contemporaries, it was 
rightly observed that ho made the dim and dusty passages of the 
Board of Trade, where he served for nearly thirty yearSp the amazing 
haunt of singing birds” and his poems On Viol and Flute and 
Eirdaw^f in ExUt and other Poem^ produced during this period have 
taken an abiding place in English literature. The reputation of 
Mr* Edmund Gosse as a poet has been somewhat overshadowed by his 
splendid work as a critic and prose-writer^ but justice demands 
that the fine and faultless lyric pieces of these volumes should 
receive adequate recognition. It should gladden every sincere lover 
of poetry to follow him in his poetic excureioua t to bask in sunshine 
on the grassy slopes^ watching the mowers sweeping their brawny 
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arinB in harmony, tbo lovers meeting in the dark-grccn heech-flfood 
behind, their very broken words a prayer, and the rosy children 
coming to romp and play with the new-mown grass; * ** take flight 
with him and behold, 

Fsr away, by tha noa in tba wulb, 

Tho hi]le of olive and flSopiw of fom 
WhitoQ and plow In the aun'ft long drouth^ 

Und^r tho hDAvon:! that h^m ttffld burn ; 

And all tha Kwnllovrfl wore gath«rMf thoro 
Flitting ahnut in tlia fr^ii^railt air^ 

And heard hq nound from tho l&rkfip but dow 
Flashing und^t tho blinding bluo 11 

stand by th& graw of the Maenad^ whei^ popUra wave their sad 
gray foliage all day long and the river taurmnra near her gnivo 
a soothing aong; J be suddenly transported to some distant ice¬ 
bound Mud in the North, where the reindeer champs the ghostly 
moss and over the spitrkUng peak that crowns the dim ravine, the 
skv is violet-blue and even dare aceontpany the sailors of Devon 
in the wonderful adventures of the Mover on the high seas,]! 

Before passing on to a consideration of the poets who belong 
to a oomparatively yonnger generation^ or who have come into 
prominence in more recent yeai^^ it may be convenient to make a 
brief reference to the Irish School of English Poets, worthily headed 
bv Mr, W. B, Yeats, though it must be confessed at the outset, 
that he is destined to leave a more lasting impression on the world 
of drama than on that of song. It would be the language of unpar¬ 
donable exaggeration to speak of him, as one of hia American admirers 
baa done " as the preatest poet, in the EngUsh langnagc that Ireland 
has ever produced' \ ^ a remark which cannot be made with any 
knowledge and recollection of the work of Moore "^the sweetest lyriat 
of her saddest wrong who dedicated all the chords of his national 
harp to light, freedom andfiong/'f-f But Mr. Yeats is the embodi¬ 
ment of the spirit of pure poetry, a denizen of cldnland and a singer 
of mystic vision whose passionate worship of the muses knows no 
distraction. It is probably enough to nay of hia poetry that there ace 

* Lyir^ t'n fA« (rrow. t The a/ fA# 

^ MaenwT* Graot, § Suriskm bafore £'unru«. 

Ill TAfl Cru^e fAfl Hewer, 

^ W. L, PhflIpB : TSfl Ad^nct of Efi^luh in the y. 

** AdonaU. tt Dear fTorp af Afy 
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few mom peaceful bavena in oontampurapy literature^ ofioring refuge 
to readers from the feverish esDitement of mDderu oivilisation. Them 
will be wide yearning for the poet*fl ideal : 

I will arko Dfld nowi and go to latiiilfrtio. 

And a small cabid build their?, of cla^ aad wattlw mado ; 

Xio? baan mwa will I liave thaidi^ a for tbe boaay-boej 
Add livD alone in tho bao-iaod gladOp 

And I ahull have fomo paaos thafo, for poa4;w cemee dropping slow^ 
Prupplng fmni the voil? of tho moi^Dg to where the o^klcet aingji i 
Thara midnighVs olL agltmEnor^ ftud nooa o purple glow p 
Aod oveniag full of the linnet’s wings^ 

1 will nriao add go now, for always night and day^ 

£ hear lake water lapping uriib Low sounds hy the iboro i 
While I Ataod on tho rckadway or on the pavomeiita gray p 
1 hear it lu the deep heart^a coro.* 

He will always be of special interest to Indians as it woa his dis* 
criminating and enthusiastic praise of the Gitanj^it ushered into the 
English language with his introduction^ that began Rabindranath 
Tagorc^s recognition in the West. 

A fuller treatment of the subject of contemporary poetry would 
include an account of the work of A. E. (George Rnssell), not only 
because of the intrinsic merit of bis own work, but also oil account of 
the profound influence he has esereised on the other followers of the 
Irish School of contemporary English verse. 

The diffi culties of estimating contemporary poetry are complicated 
in the case of the younger poets, by the circumstance that they 
are beivildcringly numerous and their work is in no case even fairly 
oomplcto and the time is not yet for a comprehensive examination. 
But it is gratifying to note that in several instances, they have already 
chaltcDged the supremacy of the older generation and have begun to 
take honoured places in the world of English Song and reference may 
be made to at least a few typical examples. 

John Masefield is easily the moat popular of contemporary English 
poets among the younger generation and the great vogue of his brilliant 
tales in verse, TA« ^viflttsiing Mtrcy, The H idoro of the £ye-Streei, 
Dauber and Da^odil Fields is recalling the halcyon days of Byron's 
popularity, though it is not necessarily in itself an index of high poetio 
excellence. In the case of no other contemporary poet is the impress 
of autobiographical vicissitudes so deeply marked as in that of Mase* 
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field. He bea passed throegb atrange experiences, tramped bis way 
across countries, lived by manual labour of various kinds, served as a 
waiter in American hotels, and been on the sea as a cabin-boy and 
sailor and it is surprising that his capacity for poetry should have 
survived all these phases of life—it is in itself a tribute to the reality 
of bis poetic inspiiatioo. The whole story may be read in his own 
words in the stirring lines of his HfopropAy and every reader of his 
poetry will recognise this strenuous background of toil and suffering 
to all his work. He is no poet for the drawing-room, entertaining some 
fair listener with stories of knights and fairies and long-spun romances, 
of love, but one who sitxga of the grim tragedies of life, of domestic 
happiness marred by vice, of legitimate ambitions frustrated by the 
perversities of fate, of boisterous passions awakened by strange happen¬ 
ings and of terrible conflicts of mind and soul. It is probably some 
index of the trend of modem literary taste that tales of this kind 
should command suoh wide audience and the discerning stadent will 
probably notice a similar phenomenon in other branches of literature 
and art. This is the necessary reaction from the easy and graceful 
sentimentality of some of the productions of Victorian verse, a correc¬ 
tion of the decadence in taste characterised by Lord Morley in the 
w'ords : " The truth is. we have for long been so debilitated by pasto¬ 
rals. by graceful presentations of the Arthurian legend for drawing¬ 
rooms, by idyll not robust and Theocritean, by verse directly didactic, 
that a rude blast of air from the outside welter of human realities 
is opt to give a shock, that might well show in what simpleton*3 
paradise we have been living. The ethics of the rectory parlour set to 
music, the respectable aspiratious of the sentimental curate married 
to exquisite verse, the everlasting glorification of domestic sontimcnt 
in blameless princes and others, as if that were the poet's single province 
and the divinely appointed end of all art, as if domestic sentiment 
included and summed up the whole throng of passions, emotions, strife 
and desire ; all this might seem to be making valetudinarians of us all. 
Our public is beginning to measure the right and possible in art by the 
superficial probabilities of life and manners within a ten mile radius of 
Charing Cross.’' 

Besides vividness of poetic description and intense vigour of 
diction the most distinguishing quality of John Masefield is probably 
his wonderful capacity for rapid narrative which has suggested com- 
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pariBons with Cb&ucer, though the parallol should not be pushed too 
far and must not of course be uuderstood as implying equality of 
powers, Masefield cannot lay claim to the broad humanity, the soul- 
refreshing buoyanoy of humour and wonderful variety of theme of the 
iUuBtrlons Father of EngUah Poetiy, hut he is undoubtedly of the same 
descent as William Morris and other followers of Chaucer in the art 
of narrative song. He could exclaim with Morris r 

WqiijU that I 

M*d but portiofi of that maatory 

That from the noM-hung lanoa of woody Kont 

Througli itiaae i|vo hundred >'c4ra iuch Bonga hav* mn% 

To liifi, who Eosahad wjthia the emotcy net 
Of Morejoiciiiir Uboyr, Usv^ thorn yet: 

And thoLi. 0 Master t—Ywi my master atiU, 

Whatever (oet havo 4$calDd hUl-* 

That Masefield has * ‘ some portion of that mastery ^" of Cltauoer 
will he evident from any random examination of the talcs iu verse. He 
plunges into the narration with all the direotnesa and self-eonfidence of 
Chaucer: 

Dow A Byo Strectg m a lit tlq Shropahlrv b>WA 
There Lived e widow with her oidy Bon: 

Shd hod do wealth, nor title to renown^ 

Nor any joyous houni^ never one, 

$he from moUimm before tho Sun 

And Btitched dl day untU her nynd were 
And had to ititch^ bocdUAn Iiikt man woa d^od-f 

There are numerous other aspects of excellence which must be left 
to the enjoyment of the prospective reader and cannot be illustrated 
here by reference or example. 

It is however necea^ry to enter an emphatic protest against two 
features of MasE^field’s work which if allowed to develop into wide-apread 
literary tendenctea will bode no good to the future of English or of any 
other poetry. One is his intense gloom of outlook having an eye only for 
the seamy side of life almost unrelieved by aspects of bappines?. The 
repreaentation of the realities of life is proper enough ambition for the 
poetordranmtist, but life is not all darkness and to those who have eyes 
to see, the poetry of earth Is never dead " even in realms other than 
mere beautiesof Nature^ in the very Uvea of the human souls around ub. 

* Life and Dsath af BoqIe X VII^ liii&s 0-IS. 
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Another is the extreme unooventlonality of poetio dictioOj running riot 
to licenee in places^ or lapniiig into thp: taero trivialities of prose. He 
outdoes even Walt Whitman^ in spite of hie <!areful adherence to the 
principles of metre p and if serious poetry can deteriorate into verse such 
as this: 

CofM, M a cup of toA wiogJd do Jf-uU gocwi ; 

Tilero'a notbiac lik& b oic*, cup of tc* 

Aftof tho oxswd and all th* time vou'v* atocwi; * 

it is time to cry and call upon people to go back to the 

masters of the past^ in spite of any risks that may be involved in the 
way of propitiating the conventional too- much in poetry* 

Sit Henry Newbolt is another poetwhoee work makes a wide appeal 
all Over the Empire by hia fine sense of patriotism and his energetic 
rendering of heroic episodes in British histoIy^ It is difficult to say if 
occasionally there ate not lapses into moods which are dangexoualy ooar 
national insolence^ but he celebrates the great events of hiatoiy with an 
eloquence nud energetic realisation of vivid detail, which more than 
compensate for such failings^ We can still hear tn hie verse the drum 
of Drake sounding in the Channel p or join in his greeting to ^dmtrcrf# All 

AdiuiraUaih fur EnsUcfTa abIiu, 

^ HuDOTir ba ^DuTi and funa ! 

Ami hfliiDur oh iMig os wpt-sb sball braak ^ 

To NcIhUP^b poorlA^ flamD I 

Sir Henry Ne^rliolt has eshibited a. etrong Indian interest in his 
poems and there are several of them dealing with themes relating to 
this countiy, furnishing a vivid verse-comment on some events which 
have made a difference to the course of Indian history : GiUespk, Sa- 
rt«5»pa/o>», tha Ballad 0/ Joltn Nicholson and the Guides at Kabul. The 
Indian interest continaes to be sustained in his work as in the fine 
BaUad of Sir Prmb Singh, he wrote the other day, cn the kinship of 
aU the bold soldiers of the earth, whatever their caste or creed: 

Widp AM fchp world, frw afl tbo Air, 

Fare aa tins pool o^ dMth— 

Tho cuto of all (Afth'a nohlo bearte 
1 a tba right AoldierV faitb.f 

It is however when we come to the work of Alfred Noyes that we 
are tilled with the greatest confidence with regard to the work of the 
younger generation of poets. Mr, Noyes is just completing his fortieth 
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year^ but he has already ta Itia credit a conoid amble ?^olume of verse 
of great merit and of even greater promise, and English readers are not 
likely to let die the numerous lyrics and narradve poems with which be 
has enriched the language. The poet is toiling away as a Professor 
of English at one of the Americau Universities, but his biosbip b really 
with the Elizabethans of the past and ho has in him noble longings for 
which the only parallel is probably in the lives of some of the early 
singers. His verse is enriched with the spirit of adventure and 
awakened to the noble enthusiasm of high endeavour; but it is at the 
same time deeply rooted in the primary emotions of man and he is also 
conversant in his imagination with numerous worlds of imperisbahle 
beauty. He will continue to live in the fairy world of his boyhood^ 
in spite of the busy environments of modern life; 

I atn of di^bolwving : -why ahould T wound luy iovp 

To plBAAUEV A sophiat'i prido in a gruvoii Ieub^o of truth ? 

1 ^III gn back tn tay betUA, with tbA cloudi 4ind tbo alAn above, 

And tho Heaven I Uaed U> know^ and the QiDd of iny buried youtb. 

* 4 * « * * 

Books ? I hav® rtad the boeka, tbo bookn that wb write ourfleU-ea 
Extcilini^ Our ]ovB nf an aUtraot trtnh and our pride of dobaC* ^ 

J wUl go bark lo tha love of tbe cottor who sing^ as \m dbtvas^ 

To the childish indnila love and the God abovs fact and date, • 

If the element of the pure imaginative poet has found beautiful 
expression in ;Ac fjoom of Fdarj, ike Flower of OH Japan, ike Forest of 
IFtTd Thyme ^ the Enchanted Island and so on, the sturdy patriotism of 
the poet and his glowing enthusiasm for the achievements of the Anglo- 
Saxon race to which he is proud to belong, are embodied in the epio 
poem of Drake. It was the deep conviction of the hUtorian Fronde, 
that the great naval heroes of the Eliaabetban period deserved com¬ 
memoration in epic song, and it i$ interesting to see that it has been 
done by Alfred Noyes at least with regard to the gi^atest of them, 
Francis Drake. The epic is marred in places by diSusion of treatment 
and the narrative has not the fire and energy associated with epics of 
the Homeric type, but it will probably not be grudged in the long run 
a place of pormaiient mterest in English literature, 

Mr, Noyes has^ in addition^ deep soholarship and fine culture 
and ilia Talcs of ike Mermaid Tacern bring back the ""spacious times*^ 
of Elizabeth before us and wo are inspired by the presence, in fleah 
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and blood, of the great writere; at the altar of 'whose song the student 
of lltemtiire has learnt to worship from hia early yoath. Wo have 
again the "wonderful old pageant before us of wit and song and love, 
presented with great elaborateness of detail; 

3otil« of poeta daAd Jind gOna, 

What tflyaium have ye 
Happy Qeld or inoBaj cavGrn, 

CheioeF th^ the Mermaid Tavern T * 

And here is the Elysium ^ still in existence for us and welcoming 
un to ahace in its rcvclri^. There is also a strong classical element 
which illumines his work with pleasant reminiscence of all that is bright 
in the literature of Greece and Rome* 

For obvious reasons, a study of this kind cannot he comprehensive 
and attention ia not drawn here to the svork of a number of other 
living poets: Mr. Laurence Binyon whose verse has keen suscepti¬ 
bility to all that 13 hcsutiful in life and in nature; Mr* A. C, Benson 
whose workmanship Is equally chaste and finished in poetry as well 
as in prose ; Mr. Walter de la Marc w^hose poems are an eloquent 
commentary on the poetry and romance of childhood and a number of 
others whose work Is represented by typical e^amples^ fortunately 
for the student of poetry, in the series of volumes of Georgian 
issued under the auspices of the Poetry Book Shop, f Laseellea Aber¬ 
crombie, W. II. Davies, Wilfred W, Gibson, D. H, Lawrence. J, C. 
Squire and Rose Macaulay are names which cannot bn ignored in 
any sympathetic appreciation of contemporary poetry Nothing is 
more gratifying to the student of Uteraturo than the almost exuberant 
outburst of song in England to-day. Far from interfering with the 
progre^ of poetry, as was feared, the war has intenaified the love 
of poetry all round, a phenomenon which was perceived by discerning 
eyes even during the progress of the struggle* The immediate presence 
of the great problems of life and death and the mighty questions of 
right and wrong involved in the war, opened the lips of those gifted 
with poetic utterence, while even the ordinarj' soldier in the trenches 
exhibited striking appreciation of the imperishable elements of true 
literature. From the sorrow and excitement of the war, people turned 
once again to the eternal conaolatioDa of song. The tendencies towards 
increased interest in poetry ^ vial hie immediately before the war* have 
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strengthened and tliere is much that is hopeful in the producttons of 
even the youngest generation of contemporary poets. No fuller treat¬ 
ment Is possible here, but it is hoped that the aohievement of the pres¬ 
ent, with its aoDsequent promise of the future has been amply demons¬ 
trated. Is further itidnoement needed for entry into the world of oon- 
temporary poetry and should not the student who has till now been 
indifferent to its beauties begin to ” sit in the meadoiiV "»in the exqui¬ 
site words of Euripides, " and pluck with glad heart the spoil of the 
flowers, gathering them one by one ? '' * 
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EDUCATION AND EECONSTRUCTION IN ENGLAND, 
W, G. WoRDSWOBTH, M,A., Pfinoipal, Presidency Colkge^ CaUuUa. 

It ia, indMd, Li«ewQin£ uoro and niow ippadont tlmt fmconatruttion ii not» niljcll 
A qatrtiMl of nsbuilding wcisty lU it wan during the WIf. but of liwuldiilg 4 bettor world 
out of the aoeicd and eooELoaaio eondiIlona which baim ootne into beiog during the war, 

Tht Ifeir 

HaviRg during recent leave enjoyed opportunities of studying cur¬ 
rent educational thought and practice in tiUglandi 1 think it tnay not 
be unfitting to offer a short contribution on this subject to a volume 
commenioratmg aervices to education. It will be obvious that T can 
touch on ooly & fuw of thu jiiany qxi^tions that 

I mny say at tho butset that the last four or fi v© years have soon 
an interest in the welfare of educatioa, and an estimate of its valuo^ 
seldom aeen in Eogland. The war is largely, not entirely, the explana¬ 
tion. War ia an effort to destroy, and to avoid dcstrnetioo. The latter 
* aspect elevates economy and reconstruction into national policieSj 
and ednoational efficiency faUs under both heads. To get the best 
result from effort and expenditiire^ to make every hoy and girl aa 
efficient as possible for the work of the nationt is the highest form of 
economy and reconstruetion. Dissatisfaction with existing systems was 
abu ndant before t he war, but it was fi t imulated by the confllot of ideal a 
that the struggle revealed. If we are to face the future with any con- 
ffdeuce after this exhausting war, we must face it aa an educated people^ 
wrote the Times m 1915. and its Educational Suppleniriit, changed from 
a monthly to a weekly in 1915. has had a great share in educating the 
ufttion to this view. 

Educationally the war had diverse consequences. It lowered 
standards for the time. Universities and colleges were empty. Schools 
lost their keenest and most robust teachers, Buildings were largely 
used for hospitals and barracks, school hours were cut down to meet 
the lack of accommodation and teachers. Children were released from 
school at an earlier age. The mind was coarsened by horrors and hates. 
On the other hand, the gaUantry and patriotism of teachers won a new^ 
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repute for eddcational work. The great echoola increased their fame. 
Unknown ftchools won fame. Boys from all classes of schools served 
nobly and died gallantly^ and boys and girls at school, with minds 
uplifted by the achievements of their elders, found opportunities of 
tinsclhsh service in a variety of ways* Above all^ the nation began to see 
in education a force that would more than re^^tore what had been 
lost. 

These years may conveniently be described as years in which the 
nation prepared itself to make the necessary sacrifices for educational 
-efTicienoy when the call came, and it came with the appointment of 
Mr. Fisher as President of the Board of Education in December 1916. 
He satisfied the national temper. From the fin^t he stood out as a man 
of might and courage, aiming at national welfare through education^ 
not at political triumph or career. 

His greatest achievements, the Education and Pension BiUs, will be 
referred to presently. In preparation for them much e:samination of the 
ground was necessary. School medical attention received increased 
appreciation, and in IS 17 the maintenanoe of an adequate system of 
medical treatment ’" was made one of the conditions of the grant paid 
by the Board of Education. Provision was made for the training of 
women in prenatal and infant care, in continuation of the instruction 
in mother-craft given in elementary schools. The education of working 
boys and girls received attention from a committee appointed in 19lfi, 
which recommended inter that no child should be exempted from 
school under the age of 14, and that local educational authorities should 
be obliged to provide auitable continuation classes for nil between tho 
ages of 14 and IS. Committees were appointed to consider saTaries 
of teachers in elementary and secondary schools * adult education, the 
place of science and modem languagee and classical languages in the 
educational system. Experiment was encouraged by grants and by the 
temperament of the BoanP a officers : schools were given ample freedom 
tOTD-examine teaching tradition and build up new experience. 

The reports of the committees on the place of science and modero 
languages in the curricula have special interest for secondary schools and 
universities. The rivalry between the * classical" and * modem ^ views 
is a commonplace of educational history, and able eases have been 
made out for both. It is valuable to have the ebims of the contending 
aubjecis set out authoritatively; with this guidanec a compromise can 
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be worked out in the arrangement of the time-table, and by improved 
teaching methods which, eliminating the non-CBsentiah ensure greater 
advance in the time available. This ia in accord with the tendency 
embodied in the 1017 regnlationa for secondary sehoole. These, while 
increasing state grants to eohoola on the Board of Edncation'a list, 
provided additional grants for schools developing advanced courses for 
pupils above the age of 10 who specialised in selected subjeeta or groups 
of subjects. These grants arc £400 a year for each advanced course 
that a sebool organises^ and are intended for staff and equipment, t p 
to the present, as may be expected^ most applications have been received 
from schools in large urban areas. The new Higher School Certificate 
Ex an^ in at ion of the University of Cambridge, recognised on conditions 
by this University as exempting pupils of our European Schools from 
the Intermediate Examination, illnatrates the aame development: a 
candidate offers one group of allied subjects^ and a small number 
of subsidiary subjects in which a less detailed knowledge is required, 
the group being examined by a number of searching papers, the 
subsidiary subjects by a paper each of less advauced standaird. 
For general recognition a secondaiy school must provide iiiptrnetion 
in English, at least one otiacr language, geography, history, science, 
and drawing. A curriculum Ineludiiig two languages other than 
Enc;lieh, but making no provision for instruction in LatiUp will only 
bo approved where the board are satisfied that the omission of Ijatiii 
is for the educational advantage of the schooL^^ In schools for 
girls the curriculum must include provision for practical instruction in 
domestic subjects.^’ ‘'By special permission of the board, languages 
other than English may be omitted from the curriculurn, provided that 
the board are satisfied that the instruction in English provides special 
and adequate linguistic and literary training, and that the teaching 
staff are qualified to give such instructiom” The advanced courses 
w^ill be baaed upon the earlier ivork; in every such there must he a 
substantial and coherent body of work taken by all pupils, and occupy¬ 
ing a predominant part of their time, the remainder being given to 
aotue additional subject^/" Three such groups are contemplated; 
(1) science and mathematics' (2) classics, i.e, Latin and Greek, with 
their literature and history ; (^) modern studies, i,e Janguagea^ literature, 
history of Weatem Europe in modern and mediaeval times. Whatever 
course is 5 elected|, ** adequate must be made for the study and 
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writing of EDgiish by erery pupil.*' In I. L. Kandel's “Educfttion 
in Great Britain and Ireland,” Bulletin No. S, 1919 , of the Auierican 
Bureau of Education, the applications granted up to date were bqid- 
marLsed aa 03 in science and bob them atica, 13 in classics, 19 in modem 
studies. 

The rccommendationB of the committees on science and modern 
languages may be studied in their reports, and in the pamphlete pub¬ 
lished by the Slinistry of Reconstruetion, It is sufficient to observe 
here that while appreciating their * practical ’ raluc, they lay great 
stress on their value as humane studies, appealing to the highest in man, 
and developing the highest powers of the intellect. The claim is 
familiar, and perhaps no less deserved, as a defence of classical ednea- 
tion. Our environment is of two-fold nature: we can afford to neglect 
neither the physical forces nor the human forces developed by human 
activities—language, literature, law, philosophy, art. There must come 
a time when no man entirely ignorant of ono aspect will be deemed 
adequately prepared for the busiuess of life. Schools ate already in 
targe measure adapting themselves to this outlookj even some of the 
most famous * classical ’ schools now include science in the nufricuhim 
of ail pupils. The committee on the place of the classics has not 
yet, I believe, issued ita report. Whatever its recommendations may 
be, Greek as a language would appear to have already disappeared 
except for the few, but there is a grow'ing belief in the value of the 
8tu<ly of its literary masterpieces in competent translations. 

After fifteen months of preparatory labour Mr, Fhrhcr passed hie 
Education Bill in 1913. One important alteration was forced upon him 
by the House of Commons. Provision was originally made for the com¬ 
pulsory attendance at continuation schools of all young persons betw'een 
14 and 18 for 8 hours a week for 40 weeks in the year. Strong opposi¬ 
tion was offered by a group of employers, anxious about their labour 
supplv, and ultimately the operation of this clause was postponed for 
7 vears from the date of passing of the Bill, and the S hours a week 
were reduced to 7. We are too near the event to estimate ita magni¬ 
tude; what is certain is that its author is already regarded as our 
greatest figure in educational achievement, and that the nation despite 
its 4 m.vieties on other accounts courageously endorsed the demands 
he had courageously mado. Briefly the act provided the follow¬ 
ing 
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1. Compulsoty edueation to 14; whpre tbe local aathority so 
chose, to IB or IB, 

2. Medical inspection and treatment of all children before school, 

and through school up to Ifi. 

3. Nursery schools for child ran uDder 6. 

4. Uonipulsory continuation schools from 14 to 16, and, after 7 
years, to 18, 

5. Increased opportunities of higher education for poor but able 
children. 

6. Transference to educational authorities of all powers over the 

activities and welfare of children. 

7. Inspnfition and supervision of private schools. 

8. Equal distribution of cost of education between local rates and 
national revenues, nil being contributory to the one aim of “establishing 
a national system of public edc cation available for all persona capable 
of profiting thereby,*' for which purpose “ it shall bo the duty of the 
council of every county and county borough, so far as their powers 
cstond, to contribute thereto hy providing for tho progressive develop- 
meat and comprehensive organisation of education in respect of their 
area." All the local authorities in tbe county have consequently been 
engaged in working out tho lines of advance, and many of the reports 
are documents of great educational value. 

As a necessary concomitant, the position of teachers has been im¬ 
proved, Salary scales will probably bo put widely into effect by the 
Board of Education which has powers for tho purpose, and pensions 
have already been provided for by the Teacher's Superannuation Act 
of 1918. The Act includes in its operation teachers in grant-aided 
elementary, secondary, and technical schools, training colleges for 
teachers, and other institutions below the grade of universities and 
university colleges. Benefits are due at the age of 60 after 30 yeoie of 
qualifying service ; the maximum pensiou is ono-half of average salary, 
and in addition a lump retiring allowance is given of onc-thirtieth of 
average salary for each year of service, subject to a maximum of one 
and a half times the average saiary. Death gratuities are paid after 
five years’ service. The system is non-contributory and h administered 
by the Board of Education. 

The Act of 1918 relates mainly to elementary education. But 
opinion has long busied itself with the need also of a good ayatem of 
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secondary education, and it is a claim in the programme of some 
reformers that every child should have easy access to aecondaiy school 
and nniversity. The TimE$ and the have urged the intro¬ 

duction of a system of free univeraal secondarj" education: proposals 
to this effect were made In the House of Commons during the debates 
on the Fisher Bill: at least one big city has seriously discu^ised the 
making of suoh provision at the city's espenso. J'he experienced 
educationist would perhaps not go m far: for him the problem is the 
provision of opportanities for higher education for all likclv to profit 
by them. A considemble expansion would seem to be ncceaaary^ and 
may be expected jis a corollary of what has been done for elementary 
education; preaaurc for adtulssiou is everywhere great, partly because 
secondary and public school boys did so well in the war. The Head- 
Jlaster of one famous gehool told me that of boys whose names had 
been dowo for 5 years about 1 in 16 secured admission. 

Ah one of many interesting experiments to meet the demand for 
something better than the education given in elementarv schools by 
children who expect to earn their living at an early age^ the central 
schools may be briefly referred to. These are found in various parts of 
the country, chiefly in large towns, and in London, where they ai^ espe¬ 
cially developed^ are distinguished from the ordinary elementary schools 
by the fact that the pupils are specially selected and go through a com¬ 
plete 4 years' course with a special enrrioulum, and from the second¬ 
ary sehoels as being public elementary schools providing free educa^ 
tion and a curncuium framed with a view to enabling pupils on 
leaving to pass directly into commercial and industrial iKisilions, 
The cuiTieulum aims at giving both a better general education 
and a bias towards industrial or commercial life. In schoole of the 
former type, tnathematics, mechanics, drawing, wood and metal work 
are made mneh of: in Rchools of the latter type French, shorthand* tvpe^ 
writing, in all English is an important subject. In London there are 
some 50 central schools, for boys and for girls, of which D have an 
industrial bias, 24 a commercial bias, 17 both an industrial and a 
commercial bias. The course is 4 years : in a few schools some children 
voluntarily stay for 5 yearn. Children are selected at the age of 11, the 
fitness of every boy and girl in the elementary sebonb of the district 
receiving careful consideration: the selection is made annually by a 
special committee for each schooL and no pupil is admitted unless tho 
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pareot signs a declaration that mtenda to keep his child at the 
school until the completion of the course. These schoolSp which m 
London date from 1ft 11, have proTcd their worthy and their pupils are 
eagerly sought by employers; the 4 years definiteness of aim would 
appear to develop capacities not always possessed by the pupil of 10 
leaving the secondary school without completing the course, and I 
formed the opinion that these schools were becoming serious rivals to 
^condary schools in their localities. In London the central school 
course includes no examination: each school is an individiiality, with 
its own standards, and the freedom allowed to the staS is probably an 
important element in their snccpg^. But local circiimstances vary, and 
I visited rural schools in difierent parts of the countrj', where '^ppeeia! 
tops ' were superimposed on elementary schools, to meet the local needs 
for higher education. Such *tops* were usually amalL consisting of 
from 20 to 30 boys and girl$ of the ages 13-10: they weie often 
organised ss secondary schools, had the outlook of secondary schools, 
and prepared for the Oxford or Cambridge Senior Examinations, In 
one county I found these ' tops * largely used for the eiiueation of boys 
and girls who at the age of IS intended to proceed to Training Colleges 
for Elementary School teachers. The Act of 1ft 10 includes a clause 
that recognises the value of centra! schools: "*lt shall be the duty of a 
local education authority so to exercisa their powers as ( 4^1 to 

raakc . * .. adequate and suitable provision by means of central schoob, 
central or special classes^ or otherwf&e (11 far including in the curriculum 
of public elementary schools, at appropriate stages, practical instructien 
suitable to the ageSp abilities and requirements of the children (is) for 
organizing in public elementary schools courses of advanced in^iruction 
for the older or more mteltigent children in attendance at Btich achook^ 
including children who stay at auch gohools beyond the age of 
This probably points to a wdde extension of the central school ayslEm, 
and it will be necessary to work out w ith precision the relations between 
the central and secondary school, lost there should be overlapping and 
waste. 

Tliia brief sketch will, 1 hope, convey some idea of the profound 
interest that England has in education at present, and of her deicrmina- 
tion to repair ravages by ofiering better chances to her children 
of developing the best in them. In Mr Either the present idealism of 
the nation has found a fitting leader: from w^hat has been aohieved 
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and attempted other countilea may derive new courage and inspirar 
tion. 

Most of the snbjccte touched on in this paper may be more fully 
studied in Kandel’a survey, already referred to. 
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For some time phLIosophj ha^ boda in a parlous cotulitioD. It 
used to bo assumed that phiZosophj iras reasoned thougliL In the lost 
century many thinkers did their beat to make it such, by trying to bring 
it under the methods of exact science ; some introduoing OTerywhere 
methods of precise defmitioa, analysis and synthesis i others attempting 
to apply to the department of psychology the methods of mathematics> 
Such attempts may have been premature in some things but they had the 
merit of clear reasoning, making it easy to detect error, and point it out 
comrmcingly. Half a century produced as much closely reasoned 
thought as would have required another half century to master, popular¬ 
ise and apply to new developments. But a reaction set in. Philosophy 
ceased to ho reasoned thought, and came to be thought without the 
reasoning. In the most popular and indiiential works on philosophical 
subjecte rhetorical prolixity and 3elf-as.^ttion began to take the place of 
reasoning. Philosophy was in danger of becoming only another name for 
the preaching of fads, paradoxes and crude analogies. In accordance 
with this tendency, the strange habit of depreciating iutelleot and reason 
began to gain ground, and of magnifying, in opposition to them, the 
olaims of interests and of automatic ImpuLses and supposed instincts, as 
the really authoritative guides of life. This tendency threatened an 
irruption of dogmatism and anarchy into soientifio thought—^not to 
speak of ethics and politics. Logie being set aside, we might expset 
that the old effort to ascertain what we should believe would come to 
he supemdeci by whimsical pretexts for believing what we wish to 
believe, making the wish to he parent to the thought. That the old 
effort to find whac is nnivoisally true, would be superseded by the 
desire to find what will be useful to ourselves under otir particular 
circumstances. And if the use of the iatellect Is to go out of fashion, 
and *‘intellectualismis to be set aside as a relic of the dark ages, 
and belief thus liberated from the control of exact reasoning, what more 
B 33 
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is to be expected 1 We mny expect to meet "witb n gloryiDg in the 
deUverence from the bonde of intellect tike tlmt of Riissimi pejisanta in 
their neiF-found annrchy—with a corybantic orgy of paradox, and a 
juggling with reason, truth and belief—the foundations of science and 
practical life. And the im partial spectator wlio looks over the most 
popular and jnflitential works in recent philosophical literature will find 
such expottations pretty fully realised. 

TJiis new corybantic school of assertion and ]iarado\ is made 
possible by the assumption that Will and Belief are antecedent to and 
independont of Intellect, and need not be controlled by it. Thus we may 
assume that Intellect is a later product of evolution, and that Will is 
identical with the primitive evolving force which produced it, and which 
therefore worked originally by blind impulse, unguided by reason which 
had then no existence. If this ho so, then Will, as representing the 
deepest and most original itnpalscs to action, will be higher than reason, 
antecedent to it, and independent of it. Willing will be unlimited by 
anything ontsido of itself. We shall be absolutely free to believe and to 
do. Subservience to intellect and reason —** intellectualism ” or “ ra* 
tionalism*'—will be a standpoint definitely overcome and abandoned, 
and tlie era of freedom will have begun. Hitherto, to common sense, 
reason and rational self-determination had appeared to be the truth ” 
of mind as mind, and to be the apex of human development. All the 
evolving powers inherent ia life were supposed to combine in the pro¬ 
duction of self'ConsciouBness and in realising through consciousness that 
power of seeing whatb good, and of co-ordinating the activities of life 
towards foreaeen good, which is called reason' and the excellence of man 
among living creatures was supposed to consist in this power of control¬ 
ling the automatic impulBea which rise out of the needs of organic life, 
and making them subservient to the highest ends and possibilities of life, 
as discerned and understood by reason; and will was reason in action. 

Wo find, however, that some writers now consider this view to be 
too old and commonplace ■ and have thought to prove their originality 
and daring, and to send a thrill of wonder through the thinking world, by 
reversing all this; there is room for sensationalism in philosophy as 
ivell as in religion and literature. But how is the subjection of reason 
to be accomplished t It might bo attained, to be sure, by identifying 
life with the physical processes of nature. But this would he materialism 
which is unpopular at present. Wo must therefore dethrone reason by 
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setting up some other branch of the mind itself, and giving it the 
anpremaoy in opposition to reason. We may proceed in thia way: 
Life is, of coarse, a form of activity, and will and mtelleot are both 
fomts of Ufe-activity. They have hitherto been regarded as correlative 
sides of one mental activity. But undoubtedly a large part of the 
neiivities of life are not directly mental, vh. the automatic impulses 
of organism—reflex, instinctive, spontaneous and the like. We may 
therefore disjoin wilJ from intellect, soy that will is fundamentally and 
originally identical with the automatic processes of life, and proclaim 
the Intel]cotua) procesaea to be late accretions, occasional, accidental, 
subordinate, and competent for guidance only in the minor affairs of 
life; and accept the automatic impulaes—now to be called will—as 
suprarational and superior to reason, they must have been developed 
as the guides of life long before the intellectual and reasoning powers 
appeared. We should therefore look to them, and not to intellect, for 
guidance in all the higher interests of life, In this way, “mtellee* 
tnatism ** and rationalism ” can be overcome j and human will can 
be liberated from the fetters of the old rational logic of the Greeks. 

Thus the movement began by puttingVoluntarism," or the primacy 
of will, in the place of “ intellectuaiism,’^' which had mode will to be only 
a function or correlative of reason. But there is only a step from 
voluntarism in this sense to anarchism. We may speak reverentially 
of organic inclination, feeling, impulse, and instinct, as if they were 
uiyatical intuition and divine Inspiration, But when reason is 
dethroned from its rule over conduct, the inevitable result will be the 
enthronement of the great god. Wish, Or rather, irrationalism must 
end in the rough-going automatism which leaves no room for wishes. 
There is no firm ground to stand on between reason and mechanism. 

I. 

Foremost perhaps of this corybantic school, and certainly the most 
influential, was the half-crazy fanatic Nietzsche, Different ways of 
thinking, to be sure, are suggested in his writings, for there was hut little 
method in his madness; but what thrilled tlie world most, and made 
his name famous, was his discovery that the old conceptions of good 
and evil, and of the value of Christian meekness and pity, are old-world 
fallacies W'hicb have befooled the world under the false garb of ration¬ 
ality : and that we want a new world in which all moral values will be 
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tTAttsfonucd and riNJtificd. Mankind must put an end to the usurpation 
of reason over life, and set the Will free, as the real essence of human 
nature. And when Will is made absolnte, what can it will ? It can 
will only itself, that is, unlimited power, And the will to power will 
produce the super-man for whose production all creation has been 
groaning and travailing so long. But, reason being removed, every 
individua) Will must will itself into being super-man ; and human history 
will end in that deffum omnium contra omntis in which it has so often 
been supposed to have begun. 

Professor W'iltiam James was very far removed from the wild 
icoQoolasm of ^fietzscbe, but had certainly the same desire to prove his 
originality and astonish people by detbroning reason and reversing 
received opinions; and showed it, among other ways, in his theory of 
Belief. Hitherto Belief in the proper sense of the word as dis¬ 
tinguished from passive acquiescence and surrender to impulse) had 
been thought to rise out of previous intellectual work, i.e, out of pereeiv- 
ing, remembering, reasoning. We believe, it was thought, what, by 
perception and retailing, we see, directly or indirectly, to be true. 
When we see a thing to be true or good, we are in a settled state of 
readiness to act upon it; and this mental attitude of arriving by effort 
of thought at a settled conclusion, and consequent preparedness to act 
accordingly, was Belief. Thus Intellection passed over, it was thought, 
into Belief, and Belief at the suitable time passed over into voluntarv 
action in accordance with what was believed. The natural order was 
Thinking—Belief—^Will. This was a plain psychological result. And 
James was a psychologist, but he could not let a paralogism stand 
between him and his ambition to '* stagger creation,” This he did by 
hie discovery of the '' will to believe," Reasoning does not make Belief, 
and Belief does not make Will. Reason can be dispensed with, 

can make Belief, instead of being made by it. What does it matter 
if, by taking away the function of intellect in Belief, we abolish Belief 
altogether, and leave nothing but Will, so called ; and reduce what ha.s 
hitherto been called Will (voluntary action) to be nothing more ^ba n 
an automatic proeess of organism ? 

But apart from this result, another result follows. If we can, in thi,** 
way, resol^'eto believe things by act of will then Will is antecedent to and 
independent of reason; it is made to be the absoJute, Jam«^ however 
was a mild man and we hear nothing from him about the''will to power ’* 
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ond the " super-man,” Yet, if we thus make the Will to be absolute, we 
are bound to draw the same conclusion which NietEsche drew. If Will is 
the absolute, what other belief oan it believe, than ita own power and 
supremacj 7 But James's ambition to astonish the world deserts him 
hero ; he is content to hold with the old utilitarianism that we should will 
to believe those beliefs which will beuaeful to us. His favourite phrase, 
to be sure, is “ that which will work.” But this phrase is not an ira- 
provcment on the oid formula—'' what will produce moat pleasure ” 
—as it poitiU so directly to the automatism of will, already implied in 
the theory of belief. For it is according to this principle that the 
lowest Organisms regulate their life-work — the ammba in the pool, 
the maggot in the fruit. Doubtless he means what the utilitarians 
meant: that we should learn from experience what lines of action will 
be easiest and most profitable. But after all, if Will is absolute, why 
should one not will to believe that forging notes or scuttling ships is 
‘ what will work best/’ under hjs circumstances. To bo sure James him¬ 
self has not expUcitlj drawn these consequences. Perhaps his theory of 
belief and polemic against intellect were meant to be only harmless 
paradoxes, and his whole system may be nothing better than quibble. 
But the above systems are incoherent in their parts, and the philo¬ 
sophy of paradox needs a philosopher to make its parts hang together. 
The philosopher came in the person of M. Henri Bergson, His philoso¬ 
phy has little or nothing original in it. apart from its metaphor, rhetoric 
and paradox. At its best it is an expansion of Schelling’s second and 
third periods. The force which evolvea the world is antecedent to 
reason. But reason is not in any sense immanent in the nature of the 
productive force, as it was according to Sohelling. On the contray, it is 
made to be an accidental by-produot at a particular time and place, and is 
not admitted to have any part in the essence of the world-process. Alen 
have come into being by chance, and, like a colony of larvm iu a great 
fruit, they have come to distinguish automatically what is palatable and 
nutritive to themselves, from what is not,* aod this is all that reason 
amounts to. But the reason thus mechanically acquired has no truth 
outside the range of the creature’s own circumstances. The great flood 
of force winch fills the world and sweeps human beings along within it, 
has itself nothing in common with anything so local and temporary as 
human reason j and it would have been well if human beings had let 
themselves be carried along passively by the wave from the beginning. 
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as the lower cf^ature^ have done. For the current of life, though it has 
no reai^oD immanent in it, la assumed to produce, in some tniexptaincfd 
way, the same effects which reason would produce^ aa seen in organio 
development and the inatmetive actiona of animals. Tn those creatures 
which continued to Biirrender themselves to the of nature^ 

organic tendencies and instinota were developed, which guide them 
straight to the attainment of their needs^ This excellence is seen, especial¬ 
ly in inseetB^ which Bergson seems to consider the highest produdts of the 
vital impulse. The human raoOj cun fortunately^ at some point on tlie long 
road of animal development^ took the wrong turning. Instead of ietting 
themselves be developed at lastj by the life ol nature, into sublimated 
grasshoppers and dragon-flies^ they separated themselves from nature; 
and began to regulate their own actions, and thereby to develop their 
powers of intellect and reason. They thus entangled themselves in the 
meshes of logic and intellect which can lead to nothing. If they had 
continued to surrender themselves to the central flow of life, they would 
have been able to go straight to everything needed as the hee shoots 
straight to the flower; instead of having to wander round and round in 
the mazes of reasoning^ and generally missing their mark, Man''9 break¬ 
ing off thus from the central stream of tsndencyt and setting up for 
himselfj was the original fall of nian^ which brought death into the 
world and all our woo/* 

Yet all hope is not lost. We may yet recover at least some parts 
of our lost paradise. There a w^ay of escaping from these meshes of 
intellect which we have woven for ourselves. InteUccfe, ho tells us, con- 
aiets in differentiating the unity of life into plurality^ and fixing atten¬ 
tion on particular aspeets or cross sections, as it were, of the current of 
vital activity separating them from the current itself^ building them up 
into concepts/" operating upon them as if these “ concepts "" of our own 
making were real things, and as if they were the materials of which the 
world is built. Yet they are rather like the leaves which fall withered 
from the living tree and have no longer any connection with hfo of the 
tree. Thus inteUfict deals not with the izmer flow of life which is reality, 
but with a lifeless world of its own making. Therefore to get at the trutli 
wc must exclude from our mind for a time thl^ artificial world of inteb 
{ectnai construction. If we do so, and turn our attention inwards on 
ourselves, we shall become aware of the real unitary flow of life within 
ourselves because it is the substance of our own bemg; and shall Learn 
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to Hurrender ourselves paasivoly to Its spontaneous Impulses ; and thus 
shake off the deceptive influences of Intel lee t, and merge ourselves again 
in the life of natural instinct. This looking back into the oument of 
OUT own life '' intnitlon as contrasted with intellection. And 
in thus looking inwards on our own innermost natnre, we penetrato 
behind the plnrality of things and states into which IntelJect would 
pplit us upp and the “concepts’^ which it forms out of them 5 aud 
become directly aware of the Iife^outront, the ^/on vj(al^ which is the 
essence of our being ; and can feel and snrronder ouraclvoa to its 
natural tendencies and impulses, that is* to the life of nature. But 
aiS consciousnoas eonsiats just in this discTimination into parts and 
building of concepts—i.e. in this work of intollcct—therefore in shaking 
off this habit of intetlection p we subside more and more into the uncon¬ 
scious or subeonsoious I i!e' of nature and animal instinct, and this, from 
Bergson^s point of vieWp will be the bigheat good, 

Tims in becoming conscious of reality, we penetrate deeper than 
the plurality, diacrimination and concepts, on which conacloiwnces 
depends^ and must gradually subside into the uncoTi^iCioiis or subcon¬ 
scious life of animal instinetp and be able to dispense more and more 
with Intellect^ and with Will as function of Intellect, Therefore the 
fundamental difference between this “ new philosophy’^ and the old, 
turns on the meaning and relation between Intellect (Boason] and 
Will. Philosophy hitherto had commonly assumed that, life is an 
activity striving towards an end or good, which might be described 
provisionally as aelf-preservation and perfection ; and that Intellection 
10 the activity by which life makes itself to be aware of Its own 
reUtions to the world around it, and judges in what its good consists 
and what linea of action will be conducive to its highest good; 
and that Will (os distinguished from automatic processes of organic 
life) is life trsinsfcrriug itself from activity of thought to activity of 
physical action (or of some other form of thought) for the attain- 
incnt of some form of good (after the general pre-adaptation of the 
system to action, which la belief)* In other words, instead of being 
determined passively by the forces of nature operating through the 
organism, in the forms of inetinct and impulse (as in lower animals), 
life becomes in man aware of itself and of its own ends; and is able to 
guide itself, through means infinitely more complex, towards ends higher 
and more remote than those of animal instinct; and m m doing rises. 
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from being (determined passively by nature, to being a nucIeuB of self- 
deterzumation, "" after the image of God.'* This is the common view 
of the nature of Will. 

And this conception of human nature haa generally been accom¬ 
panied by the tendency to think (on the principle nihil nihilo) that 
what ifi bighc3t in maUj vik. thi9 intuition of good and this power of 
rational co-ordination of action for good* must be implieit at the same 
time in the world power from which man derives hk being ; and that 
the life of natnro is essentially what the life of man is^ viz, a struggle 
towards a good. 

The new philosophy reverses this order. Will does not rise ont of 
Reason. WQl is the iiltimate and absolute productive power^ and there¬ 
fore antecedent to reason which rs a subsequent contingent and local 
product of the world forces- The co-ordination of means to end® in 
nature is not original^ but has resulted from interaction and gradual 
adjustment of physical forces* The eo-ordLnntion of human actions 
to ends which has been ascribed to an immanent power called reason, 
is really due to adjustments which have been formed automatically in 
the course of ages, by the random interaction of physioal forces. Thus 
M. Bergson explicitly denies the immanence of reason in the crealivc 
forces of nature. James is excluded from any theory of immanence 
by his pluralism and poly the ism ^ which makes everything rational to 
bo the product of a non-rational power of nature^ As to the name 
of this oTcative power which is antecedent to reason, some have adhered 
to psychological analogy and called it Will^ while depriving it of its 
rational ground, Bergson, preferring biologica] analogy, calls it Life. 
Materialism more frankly calls it Force or Energy, But when ration¬ 
ality is taken away, Will, Force, Life, are really the same thing. 


IL 

The question therefore reduces itscU to this: What is Force or 
Life or Will, as the terms are used in these anti-intellectualist or 
anti-rational theories ? Or, as one or other of these ia Jissumed to 
be the ultimate and absolute ground of all things, the question may 
take the form: What is the absolute ? Or, as the world is a series of 
changes, one may ask : What is tho ground and beginning of all change ? 
As a guiding thread to the different hypotheses one may take the re¬ 
flections of Fflufifc when he returns from his evening walk, and sits in hia 
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study and falla back at once into hia old train nf meditation on the 
absolute beginning of tbinge. He opens the gospel and reads ; " In 
the beginning was the word; but finds himself baffled at onee. How 
can a word be tbe beginning of things ^ 

oca 1 Who hon» enii lie^lp iijTord T 

Th» Word / ImpwiblB BO high to rain it* 

And oth«(rwL« miut I imoaUt# it+ 

K by thft tp'mi I Bin truly tAUeht^ 

Then thos r In tho bcginniiLg was the 
Tbifl Brst lin^ lat ma weigh tiompblfilyi 
Ih it the thought which worka* crtAtos, in^wd t 
In the bogianhig woe the Foref, 1 read. 

Hoi OA I write n wumiDg snggeatcd 
That I thfS KenK may not have fairly taHted, 

The epirit aidfl rf» t nuw I «W the light: 

In the hegkming wa* the del* I write. 

Here four different kinds of absolute beginnings are suggested, namely. 
Word, Thought, Force and Act. But the list admits of some reduc¬ 
tion. The term IFord, which baifies Faust ao much, covers two mean- 
inga. J t may mean fa) the word of command^ and thereby a volition 
or act of Will, which has been^ to fio many, the favourite beginning. 
But thiB, taken by iisclf, is identical with Act, and admits of the same 
analysi.s. But it mcludes also (6) the something commanded or willed, 
and the something willed i*? present as Idea, or thought of an end and 
of the means of reaLisiog it* which is the product of logos or rational 
consideration; and the great question will be the relation of the Idea 
tfi tbe Act—of reason to Will. The word Power or Forc€ here used 
appeals to those who find the absolute in self-existent force or energy or 
change. And finally, Faust's Act or Deed may be regarded as spring¬ 
ing from Idea or Reason, in which case* Reason will he the ultimata 
and absolute; or it may be identified with Foroe considered as thing 
in itself without having its ground in any reason. 

Thus Fausat^s four absolutes are reducible to two, via. Force and 
Reason, corresponding to Irrational and Rational philosophies. The 
question here raised, therefore, is the clainii^ of Force and Eeaaon 
respcotively to be considered the absolute. 

IIL 

The theory of an irrational beginning or ground of all things has 
presented itself recently in three forms, or at least tinder three names 
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(not to speak of the older and frankly materialistid form). Somc^ 
are £»atisfled with a phyaioal analogy ami say simply tiiat the begin- 
jning is Force—or an “infinite energy underlying phenomena/’ Some 
appeal to psychological analogy and ealicd it Will. Some prefer biolo¬ 
gical analogy and called it Life* 

A. In connection with the Force-theory of the absolute-^that the 
absolute First which produees all things without being itself produced 
by anything antecedent to itself, is what in science is called (in 
different connections} Force or Energy (though the term energy is 
used correctly only in connection with the rational tlieoiy of 
origins)—it is necessary to consider the question : What is the origin 
and content of this idea of Force or Energy which is thus made to 
e.\plam ail things. 

In the first place, the theory clearly nj^umes Force to be itself a 
thing in itself, antecedent to alt other things; producing all other 
things as effects or as modes of itself; operating eternally by neces¬ 
sity of Its own seif-existent nature. There is no sense, therefore, in 
asking why it exists and operates, as if it were subject to some 
use. purpose or reason, because it is antecedent to all reasons, uses 
and purposes. Reason*^ and uses are finite and relative things, which 
may arise occasionally and accidentally, at some point within the 
world, and in the experiences of conscious beings who themselves 
originate contingently, and have no meaning in connection with the 
absolute originating force, The finite, local and temporary relations 
arising contingently within the world of produced things cannot have 
anything in common with the produciiig power. 

But bow do we obtain this idea of Force, which by some is thus 
raised into the absolute? We generally tbinfe of force as something 
which we are conscious of in our own experience when wc lift a weight 
or resist a moving body. Tn this connection it is more properly called 
energy (working from within). It rises always out of an intention, 
purpose and desire of future result, which is itself a product of reaaou." 
Energy is experienced only in fry my to do something, i.e. to attain a 
purpoiie. Indeed we should not think of it as energy at all if we did 
not think at the same time of the purpose for which it is exercised. 
But according to the new school, there enn be no reason in the absolute 
beginning. We have no right to carry baok aneb a subjective experience 
to the absolnto, which is not compelled to push or resist anything. 
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Therefore^ in spenking of t]i& ab^ohit^, ivoahoiild U6& tho word Force, 
But the idea of force as thus used by the achoo! cannot have a psycho¬ 
logical origin. Iridaed the word, where thus used, is evidently nothing 
more than a logical abstraction. The world presents a series of changes 
following one another in time. We abstract the notion and possibility 
of change, substantialize jfcintoan idea of something real and different 
from the changes thomsclres^ and irupposc it to be something wJiieb 
makes the changes, and cad it Force. In other words^ it is the abstract 
possibility of change transformed into a thing, and made to he the cause 
of change. Thus the idea of Foi™, as an absoiute, is founded on the 
common fallacy of concreting abstractions. The simple fact is that things 
change; and their changes seem fo folfow one another with certain 
uniformities which can be expressed in general propositions i and the 
word Force may be a convenient counter to work with, in making 
calculations^ hut we fall into fallacies if we attempt to explain any¬ 
thing by means of it, as if it were something real and concrete. 

Yet the word Force is one of the most frequently used words in 
some kinds of philosophy. But it is used too frequently without any 
clearly defined meaning. Thus (o) it scenic to be assumed sometimes that 
it is a aelf-existont something w'hich springs into operation only at m 
certain point, and there and then produces and enters into a world. 
This is equivalent to assuming that time and the world have an absolute 
beginning,—that there was a point before which there had been no world, 
and no time. But this view' of the beginning comes under that kind of 
beginning which Faust calk Act, Or {&) it is supposed to be a substance* 
and to be that substance of which all things are modes. Thus a very 
popular form of thinking in recent times, often wrongly called Energism, 
consists in resolving matter into forces or ^“energies/" The absolute is 
assumed to be eternal and self-oxiatent energy,’^ which for some unex¬ 
plained reason falls asunder into an infinity of energies. These resist and 
hold one another in equilibrium, and form mono or les^ permanent 
systems of equilibrated forces, which correspond to tha atoms and mole- 
ciilesof the older materialism. These again, in some places and times, 
form t he still more highly co-ordinated and self-adjusting systems which 
we call organisms: and the forces of organism, when they attain their 
most perfect co-ordination, become conscious of themselves as mind. 
Thus mind iz the highest and rarest form of energy, and reason is tlie 
most complex of its modes of operation. Keaaon, therefore, is a product 
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of tlie more highly organized systems of energies^ and th.^ agAm of lower 
ones. It belongs therefore to naiura naiuraia or world of things* pro¬ 
duced, and has nothing to do with imittra Tmiurm^ or the producing 
power. And this much i 3 made clear that the absolute productive 
energy is antecedent to all law^ idea and purpoBCp—these arJeiug contin- 
gently from the interaction of finite forces. 

Here, apart from the fallacy of substantialising an abstraction 
{viz. forpe)^ there is the difficultly of understanding the relation between 
the one absolute ** energy*" which is the ground of all thingSp and the 
finite world "forces which it in some way gives rise to. Does the one 
fundamental force resolve itself wholly into these finite forces so that 
its unity (as absolute) is lost in the plurality of finite things—thus giving 
rise to a pluralistic tiuiverse of individual forces 1 Or does it retain its 
original unity as one unifying and co-ordinating power immanent in all 
finite forces ? The former hypothecs would lead to all the difficulties 
of pluralism. The latter would be without sense if the oo-ordinatiag 
force doe^ not contain in itself Form, reason and purpose, by which to 
give unity and order to the plurality of finite forces^ ^ many in one. 
For there can be no other unity of many in one than that of oommon 
end. 

Thua while resolving the world into an endless series of changes— 
perpetoally fiowlng on—the Force-theory leaver the meaning of change 
uno3^plained. Can there be any change without a meaning or reason for 
it! In our experience, change implies always something to he done. 
Energy ia the doing of something. What ia this world-energy doing ? 
Energy ia effort to accomplish something. Even force means forcing^ or 
overcoming difficulties in the way of something. Apart from purpose or 
end to be attained by It, all talk about force or energy is meaningless. 
Indeed this new plulosophy of force or energy" as absolute, is much leas 
able to stand by itself* than the old frankly materialistic theory of 
matter and motion as absolute, 

B. Then as to the TtVIll-theory of the absolute. To the same 
class of anti-Intelleetualist thinkers we must refer those who think 
to improve matters by applying the name Will to the absolute, and 
say that the absolute creative force is Will-force, hut in doing so 
separate \^'ill from Reason, making it to be indepcnrlont and antece¬ 
dent; and making Reason to be a later and contingent product. The 
philosopher ScbcUing was ]ierhaps the first to apply the name Will to 
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tho absolute, but to bim reason was immanent in the primal activity; 
indeed that aotivity was eeaentially an effort to become explicitly 
rational by evolving a rational world ; therefore^ to him after alt, reason 
woa the absolute. But in Sehopenhauer reason seems to be finally 
exorcised from the beginning of things, and a ppe-rational force put in 
its place under the name of Will (though hU strange attempt to intro¬ 
duce the Platonic ideas into hie system of voluntariam, makes hie con- 
eistency doubtful). James, by his doctrine of the ■* will to believe ” 

(if it is to be taken seriously) clearly gives the primacy to Will and takes 
his stand with anti-intellecttialist thinkers. But we can see that his 
theory, consistently applied, not only deprives belief of any real meaning, 
but also that self-determination, which is Will in the correct sense of the 
word. 

For Belief and Will had always been regarded aa products of 
intelleotion. Thus the self must turn its activity into the forms of 
perceiving, remembering and reasoning in order to understand its re¬ 
lations with the world, and bring its present ideas into correspondence 
with future experiences, which is necessary to its continued existence. 
When in any case it sees that such correspondenco between ideas and 
future consequencea of action has been attained, it has a restful feeling 
of having attained its purpose thus far, and has made itself ready for 
future action. This mental attitude is Belief. And when the need comes, 
the preparedness for action which is belief, posses into voluntary activity 
for the believed result. Thus, exercise of reason loads to belief that 
such and such forms of action ivill be heat, and settled belief passes over 
into the actions thns believed In, Action thns prepared for, and rising out 
of reason through belief, is self-determination or Will proper. Apart from 
this feeling of completed intellectual effort resulting in preparedness 
for future effort “ following Intellection and preceding will— there is 
no sneh thing as Belief at all. And if we make the Inst to be first and 
say with James that we “ will to believe, we are taking away the intellec¬ 
tual preparation which is essential to self-determination, and reducing 
will itself to be, in man, an automatic process, and to be in the absolute 
a blind self-existent act, antecedent to reason, form and law, and 
therefore identical with the absolute force of the materialists,—'* the 
infinite energy which lies behind phenomena.” And the depreciation of 
intellect aa a source of knowledge, in which James seems to take delight, 
points in the same direction ; and if the supremacy of reason ia denied 
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nothing reraainB to guide actton but arbitrary will, and will is reduced 
to being only the strongest physiological impulse of the individual. 

Andasever^indiFidual Will, Iwing above reason, can will ultimately 
only itself, every Will will be an absolute (giving James's “ Pluralistic 
Universe Therefore the maxim of the ancient sophist that '* man 
is the measure of all things ” will be proved incorrect, because there will 
be no Bucb thing as man, but only men. The correct formula will be 
the man is the measure/’ that is, every man for himself; which is the 
principle of anarchy. 

IV. 

C. The most elaborate attempt in recent times at an interpreta¬ 
tion of experience, vix. that of Bergson, strives to find evc^whore con. 
firmation of the same irrationalist or anti-intclleetualist view of the world 
and the same justification for dethroning reason from ita old position os 
the supreme co-ordinating power of human life. It seeka to vindicate 
the freedom of belief and conduct by depredating the claim of intellect 
to be the faculty of revealing truth and imposing laws ; and casting 
doubt on axioms hitherto regarded as intellcGtaally necessary, thereby 
liberating thought from the trammels of logic. By thus depriving know, 
ledge of its universality it points towards anarchy in thought and life. 

It seeks (a) to liberate science from subjection to the uniformities of 
natural law in the same way as the other anti-rational theories do, vie, 
by finding a beginning which is antecedent to reason aud law; and (fr) to 
deliver reason from the meshes of intellect by supplying a source of 
belief which is deeper than intellect. 

it accomplishes the former result by appealing to biological analogy, 
and carrying back to the absolute the life-force found in man, and 
making the creative force of the world-whole to be an eiiai. 
It accomplishes the latter by setting up a new source of belief in 
opposition to intellect and its logic, under the name of intuition. To 
attain this latter result he has to reverse the common view of the nature 
of intellect. Intuition had hitherto been regarded as a factor of intel¬ 
lect—which was supposed to include intuition of raateriak of knowledge, 
discrimination of parts and qualities, and synthesis into related wholes. 
These activities were supposed to be dependent on one another so that no 
one could operate without the others, and thus to form necessary cor- 
relativea of one process. But Bergson made a great discovery. He 
discovered that intuition is a power of cognition standing by itself 
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^part from inbellect, and reyealing the deepest trutliB without the help 
of intellect and reason ; ho that theae must henceforth be degraded from 
the commanding pciaition hitherto assigned to them. 

(a\ To justify hh theory of life as an irrational absolute he has to 
reverse the nsnal view of the meaning of Life^ to be sure, has been 
understood in two ways : Some have understood it to be the resultant- 
of the physical and chemical forces working in the organism, there!jy 
making life to be a product of the orgauism, instead of making the 
organism to be a product of life^ — admitting frankly that life is a form of 
mechanism, and that consciou-^neas rises, aa heat does, out of tho inter¬ 
action of forced in the organism. This must be assumed both by those 
who make matter and force to be the absolute* and by those who resolve 
matter into force ("‘ matenalists and ^^energlsts^'). 

But the common view has been that life is antecedent to organ^ 
ism and that organism is a product of life* ,This is efjuivalent to 
assuming that life is not a formless force working at random, but a force 
working according to inherent form. And a force can have form only by 
being the energy of a purpose or end. Life* therefore, is the seif-realis¬ 
ing energy of a purpo^se* realising itself through organism * and rising 
into conscious self-determining mind or reason ; and rising above the 
individual mind to organisation of minds in society. And m nothing 
can come out of nothing, it nmy be reasonably inferred that the force 
of nature out of which Unite mind-force comes, is itself the expression 
of ultimate purpose and reason; and that the world itself is an organ¬ 
ism, and reason, its evolving and co-ordinating power. It is this 
immanence of purpose* then, that makes life to be life* and dlstioguisbes 

it from the lower foroes of nature. 

M. Bergson secnifl, at first eight, to be in agreement with the latter 
gplritualistie view. He makes life to be the evolving principle of the 
organism instead of being its product merely; and to be, indeed* the 
evolving principle of the world as a whole* But we soon find that life aa 
he imderatands it* is not life aa hitherto understood. Life, to him, is not 
the energy of a purpo^ working itself out into Opctnality in accordance 
with the general scheme of things, it is a primordial force antecedent 
to all form* law and purpose. It is perpetually rushing into being out 
of nothing (or out of some infinite and formless reservoir which would 
be equivalent to nothing); resolving itself into an infinity of finite 
branches, forming olustei^ and whirlpools of forces vrhioh enter into 
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equilibrium with one another, and form solid bodies and worlds; and tend, 
by interaction and adjustment, to produce oniformitieB of action among^ 
tbomBelTes which have the appearance of being universal laws but are 
not. And having formed the organism by sneh automatic adjustments, 
it tends to work according to the forms imposed upon it by the organ¬ 
ism ; and thereby takes the forms of impulsive, refles and instinctive 
action. And having begun to think,it acquires temporary habita of 
thinking and acting by interaction and adjuatment, and these are what 
we call our intellect and reason. These arc therefore only of contingent 
origin, and only of local and temporary validity. The creative force 
itself is above law and reason—these are only occa.sional by-produota 
of the formless creative power. 

But the creative force did not cease at any moment of time ; it 
oontinuea to operate through all time, and is identical or correlative 
with time itaelf. Therefore new force is perpetually flowing into the 
siystcma of equilibrated forces already formed (called matter and mind), 
and mixing with and modifying the forces already at work ; and does so 
without any law, principle or purpose of its own. Owing to this un¬ 
ceasing inflow of new force in time, which is indeed identical with the 
flow of time itself and is subject to no law, there can be no universally 
uniform laws of nature or mind, nod no sure inference from past to 
future. The future cannot be like the past; because the future will be 
in time, and time itself is the unceasing inflow of new life into the world 
of things. Therefor® ‘ all thinga flow ’—mutability ia the lord of all. 

Is there any essential difference between this and the older philo¬ 
sophy of materialism ? To the latter there arc two realities, matter and 
force. Matter is changeable in outward forms and relations, but eternally 
unchangeable in aubatanceand properties. Therefore the changes which 
force produces in matter are Eubjcct to the eternal conditions inherent 
in matter; and therefore the processes of nature and mind are subject 
to eternal laws. Hence the uniformity of nature which makes science 
and logic possible. The new theory resolves this unchangeable matter 
with its laws into forces which have no law; and thereby takes away 
all permanence and necessary uniformity from the results of natute, 
leaving only contingent and temporary adjustments and habits, and 
reducing nature to a shifting cloudland of forces, of which nothing can 
be predicted, and anything may happen. Bergson seems to claim for 
himself the merit of making nature to be alive again. The world is life 
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and life ia freedom j and to allow it freedom we must remove all 
Jaw and aniformUy. But the formJe&a^ purpog^lesa, lawless 
ebango assumed by him is not life at aU. The older ay atom was 
aecnsed of taking away morab and Leaving only physical taw, Ttio new 
system^ consistently applied^ takes away physical law also and leaves a 
state of anarchy or njhilbm/^ 

(6) Agaln^ reasoning dedtietively from such promises^ Bergaon thinka 
that he can dJapose of the assumed snpremacy of intellect in buiuan Life. 
This is refuted from the origin of intellects Bor if there is no reason in 
the power which evolves the world and finite mind^ there can be none 
inherent in finite mind itself—it can be nothing but a subsequent and 
contingent produet. Therefore the knowledge which iDtolleot and reason 
can givep can only be knowledge by external contacts They cannot 
enter into the internal flow of life and time^ w'hich is the essence of 
things. All they can do is to observe and enumerate the external 
phenomena of the world, and draw inferences from the present to the 
futurej assuming that thinga will go on in the future os inthe past. But 
scientific logic is founded wholly on the uniformity of nature and con- 
eervation of force. These are now proved to he only concepts of intellect 
formed by generalisation from occurreuees in past experionce ; and are 
indeed jneonsistent with the nature of time. The new life-force which 
ie flowing into being with every moment of time and which is itself 
above all law, deprives them of the universality and necessity ascribed 
to them by science. The future will not be like the past; the amount 
of force in the world does not remain the same. The so-called laws of 
thought assumed by popular logic are equally contingent. It may he 
iiESumed that human thought is moulded into conformity with the laws 
of nature by immemorial interaction and adjustment. This is what the 
old empirical eebool had maiutaiued. But they believed that the laws 
of naturep because they rise out of the eternal constitution of matter, 
are universal and necessary* If they are only contingent, local and 
temporary^ the laws of logic founded on them will be contingent also. 
Theroforo the conclusions of onr intellect have no universal validity, 

(c) And we arrive analytically at the same sceptical result if ue 
consider the nature and msthoils of our intellect itself. It consists cs^n- 
tiaily in diflerentiating and integrating—in taking things aaeuuder into 
parte and qualities, and considering them in their separatiort^ as if parts 
had separate and independeut existence; and putting them together 
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into classes under concepts; and building lip a world of the con 
oopts or class-ideas which it thus makes lor itself. This is how science 
forms its conception of the world. Such concepts are of our own m 
ing, and not taken directly from reality. They are like the fallen and 
withered leaves which give no understauding of the living tree. In 
fact science treats the world is if it were but a statical conglomeraticu 
of lifeless parts. It ignores the fact that every moment of time is 
something new. and that the world is full of life and is therefore 
a system of processes and changes, which are outwardly many, but 
fundamentally one ; and life is one w'ith time, and is therefore a power 
of absolute origination, above law and reason as we understand them. 
To get at real knowledge we must get beyond outward plurality and 
classification of units, and reach to the inward essential unity of the 
world-prooesa. This can be done only by auspending the working of 
the differentiating and life-destroying intellect, which " murders to dis¬ 
sect ** ; and turning the spiritual ear inwards, and listening to the flow of 
the life-current within us, which is the essence of our being. In that 
way we shall open our minds to the real flow of the world s life which, 
without our being aware of it, produces the natural impulses and instincts 
ol our nature unknown to intellect. Then by surrender Lug ourselves to 
the mnermost flow of being (as insects and lower animals do), we shall 
be what we should have been if we had not yieldedi to the misleading 
influences of onr own intellect. This is Bergson's * Intuition,’ which is 
the only source of genuine knowledge, and winch, when recognised as 
such, will supply the materials of the new Bergaonian metaphysio and 
logic which is scon to supersede that of the intellect and of Aristotle. 

But if we accept this analysis, we overlook the fact that differen¬ 
tiation is consciousness itself — to be conscious is to become aware of the 
difforences of things; and that reducing the many which result from 
differentiation, to unity again by classLfioation and conception, is also of 
the essence of consciousness. Therefore intuition as understood by 
Bergson, by leaving behind it the proccsscsiof intellect, means sinking 
out of consciousness altogether—casting off individuality and ■' swoon¬ 
ing ’ * back into the infinite as mediaeval mystics thought they could do 

state which was to them a state of ecstasy but not one from which 
they pretended to bring back knowledge pf anything. Or it is a sink¬ 
ing back into that sub-consciousness or eemi-consciousness of animal 
instinct wbich we have so long left behind, and for their retention of 
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which, he en^iea so much the LoweT animals. But if sueh intuition 
be really a souroe of knowledge, Bergson most have learnt a great 
deal from it himself,—other^vise he could not know it to be sueh. What 
new truth then has he brought barck from his voyage into the vagne 
and formless infinite I Indeed he has got nothing to show in the way 
of intuitions, from hjs discovery^ beyond commonplaoes wliieh have evi- 
dently no deeper source than intellectual common sense. 

It may be admitted that at one point in his criticism of science, 
he comes near to hitting the nail on the head. This is in eriticising ita 
statical conception of the world, constructed wholly by differentiation, 
eiiumeratiorL and classification. The world is certainly not a vast mtiseum 
of dead articles arranged on shelves in a museum, as science often as¬ 
sumes. It is a process of many processes like a living whole. But 
Bergson, while admitting thiij, will not teli us what life really is, nor why 
all things flow. He assumes that tho unity of the world is explained 
by calling it life. Bat life is the moet complex as well as the most 
uaitary of things, and the principle which mokes it to be both unity 
and plurality is certainly purpose. Yet, in Bergacm'a etoo mlal eter- 
iioUy flowing out of the formlm infinite, i-c, out of nothing^ and 
rushing on into an empty futurity which also ie nothing, there is no 
principle of unity. And this criticism of science bos been made by many 
others besides Bergson^ and applies only in so far aa acieuce is mainly 
analytical and inductive, which it must be proviaiouaUy. It is true^ how¬ 
ever, that the prevailing scientific thought with its mechanical principled 
of uniformity and conservation and its purposeless laws of nature has 
taken all the life out of the world, and made it to be a great machine^ 
capable of working forvards or backwards^ but grinding out always 
the same results^ and incapable of producing anything new. 

This applies to the old atomistic scienoe which came down from 
Ilemocrltus. But the forms which have been given to it in recent times 
under such names as " cnergism'^ and " voluntarism,^’ and Bergson- 
ism." by reducing matter to forceor energy ^ * without law, form or 
purpost^ abolish that uniformity and necessity of law for which the old 
matter was but a working metaphor, making the world to hut a shifting 
cloudland without form or substance, and thereby deprive science of 
a sure foundation; and from a scientifie stand-point are therefore 
Inferior to the old materialism. We might say of their world what wm 
said of a certain other shape, 
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n it ti3%bt be called ebapa bad Qane 

Xhfitii^ig}iab]« ia member jaiat orlimb^ 

Or mbfflaiiQo might be colled that shadow AG-eni'd 
For each aaem'd eithar.” 


V. 

Bat popular thought at a]I times^ and philosophic thought from the 
time at least of Plato, have clung to a rationalistio conception of the 
world. This way of thinking has made itaelf felt moat forcibly in the 
idealistic systems represented by Plato, Aristotle and Hegel. There¬ 
fore an anti-rationalistic philosophy must^ before everything else, refute 
idealism. This Bergson undertakes to do, taking Plato as its represen¬ 
tative. And indeed his refutation of Plato may be taken as a test of 
the value of Bergson’s phUoeophy as a whole. 

Now the fallacy of rationalism according to Bergeon consists in 
this : It makes the future to be continually a repotition of the past^ and 
excludes that origination and novelty which is implied in the very 
nature of time^ 

This fallacy is seen most clearly in the idcAlist theory of the world 
which supposes that the world existed from all eternity in the form of 
idea. If this had been so, there would have been no real creation or 
origination at all—only an endless repetition of the same things. And 
if this had beeu literally the case, there would have been no such thing 
as time^—only one eternal now. 

The theory is drawn from the analogy of human conduct. Humau 
reason is a power of seeing what is or will be good, and of seeing from 
past experience what lines of action, when duly co-ordinated^ will re¬ 
sult in the production of good. Therefore the future good is now present 
in idea; and the idea of something good and desire of realising it^ is the 
spring of human actions. Rational life, therefore, is the co ordinating 
of means for the realisation of ideas, i.e. for the attainment of future 
good present at first in the form of idea. The idealist philosophy 
carries this analogy back to the absolute creative power. That power 
ie aware of a good which exists not in actualifcy bat only in ideap 
and puts forth energj^ and co^ord mates means for its rcalisatton. 

Thus the world is a system of means for working out ends_the 

ultimate cause is final cause, i.e. an ultimate end or good which as 
yet exists only as idea, but which ia the moving force of the whole 
world-proccBS. The wide spread anapieion and aversion with which thi^ 
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ooncoption is often rogAnjod in both soionco snd philosophjTi i$ 
due Idfgieiyj no doubt, to the extremely onthiopomorphie w&y in 
which it is often applied in common speech and popular discourse. 
Thus, for example, to speak of the Divine as the great artificer’* 
seems to reduce the Divine to a finite being. And one cannot help 
thinking that Bergson chose to think of the hypothesis in some very 
anthropomorphic sense. We are bound, however, to take it in the sense 
in which it was held by the great ropresentatives of the hypothesis, 
Plato, Aristotle, Hegel. And Bergson’s criticism is directed almost 
wholly against Plato, 

His criticism of Plato is not new. Previously it was giveu more in 
jest than in earnest, but it is repeated by Bergson seriously. Plato tells us 
that the good, beautiful and real ate the ultimate realities, and that they 
exist eternally as “Ideas,” above space and time; and that the process 
of the world is an endless struggle to realise these ideas in a world of 
concrete things. 

But this, Bergson argues, makes the process of the world and of time 
te be a useless reduplication of what exists already. Why talk of tealis- 
ing what is already real T Why should nature waste its ener^r in 
making imperfect copies, of what is already perfect ? Thus every 
theory of the world which seel^ for the beginning in a reason— 
every theory of purpose, teleology, final cause ^reduces the process of 
time to bo a useless copying, or reproduoing of what already is. But this 
IS the reverse of the truth ; the creative power is ever at work in the 
form of time, and is ever producing something now, and never repro¬ 
ducing the same things over again. The future is never like the past. 
There is at every moment something now which cannot he predicted. And 
this criticism is applied by him not to idealism alone, but also to the 
common view of ph^'sical science which assumes the uniformity of nature 
and the reign of invariable law; which would lead to endless reproduction 
of the same. Such a state of things cannot exist in a living world; life 
is free, and above absolute law. 

But what did Plato really mean ? His thought was prompted by 
the conclusion drawn by Heraclitus many years before, that the world 
is continuous change^that all things flow.” Plato set himself to 
understand the reason why the world goesoucbaiiglng instead of remain' 
tug in changeless rest as Heraclitus's opponent, Parmenides, argued 
that they really do- making change to be an ilinsion. Change, causeless 
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and ab.'BolDtc'p, appeared to Plato to be a ooxitradicfeion io temiB, He aaw^ 
that a change h the doing of something, and that there could l>o no 
change without something to be done; and that the ground of the change 
lies in the something to be done, Afhich makes the doing of it to be 
neceasary. This is equivalent to saying that every " doing ** has an end 
or purpose^ and that the purpose was present in the doing ” as a need 
or necessity, and was thereby the reason of the doing.’" Now; within 
the world ono fin Ite thing cau ses changes in otlier fi ni te chinga, but changea 
of the world-whole cannot be canacd by anything within the w^orld. 
Therefore the reason why^ Ln the world^ “ ah things flow/* must be in the 
nature of the absolute itself as the ground of the world ; that is^ in tho 
absolute it must be self-originated. 

But how cau any such necessity of self-transformation within the 
absolute be reconciled with its ab^olutenegs ? Parmenides bad argued 
that the absolute must be perfect in itself, and that plurality and chaugc 
are inconsicteut with perfection ■ and that therefore the absolute reality 
must be above all plurality and change. But Plato saw that an abi^lute 
without difference and change would be hut a lifclsss block^ or would be 
simply nothing ; and he saw, at the same time, that change without a 
permanent something underlying it to give connection and unity to 
successive changes^ would also be nothingness. He could not accept an 
absolute which has nothing to do, nor an absolute which is always doingj 
but never does anything. He saw, therefore, that the world must 
consist just in the correlation of these oontradictories: permanence and 
changep unity and plurality, being and not-belng. 

The ultimate question then came to be: how' were these contradic¬ 
tories to be reconciled as factors of one world?—a permanence w^hich 
is impossible without change, and change which is impossible without 
permanence ■ a one which cannot bo without many, and a many whieb 
cannot be without one: being which is constantly ceasing to be, and 
not being which ia constantly coming to be^ He saw that this apparent 
tissue of logical contradictions is explained when we see that all change 
ia becoming; and that all becoming is the becoming of something; 
and that the bceommg has its ground in the something which becomes* 
This means that all hecomingj i.e. all ehange^ h made to be $ucb by 
something which os yet ia non-existent. Tills again meana that the non¬ 
existent future something is really present, and workmg in the change as 
its reason or cause. This again means that it is present as a need or 
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And want draws life*fo«e in the “ direction of what will supply the 
want, i.e. towards a Good. But the etriTing of life-force towards the 
realisation of Good which as yet ts not, is Idea. The thing H done 
because it was needed^ and it is the need that makes it to be done. 
This is the principle underlying all ideaJiBtn, For the need w'hich inakea 
the th ing , is itself the idea of the thing. It is therefore the same whether 
we say that thomOYing force behind all change or becoming is Idea, or 
Reason, or Good. To speak strictly, the force of Idea or Henson is the 
force which constiiutes life itself,—the Han vital —working in and 
through the Idea for its own preservation and perfection, or for the 
end for which it exists. 

But how can this self-realisation of idea or good be applied to the 
absolute 1 In following Plato we must reject a granite or ea.st-iron 
absolute—an absolute which is complete and ready-made, and has noth¬ 
ing more to do, and is therefore a lifeless block. The absolnto is not a 
thing. It is something which has need of being, or should be, and vvhich 
is eternally making itself to be; and the making of it is never exhausted 
because it is indnite. This means that the absolute is eternal life; 
because life is what makes itself; life is self-development or self-realisa¬ 
tion. It is in this infimte (i.e. unfinished] self-realisation that the ‘ per¬ 
fection ’ of the absolute consists, not in its being something finished and 
complete (finite). Tins, however, regarded from the finite side or that 
of the world itself, means that the world is incomplete and imperfect, 
ft has not attained to Plato's absolntely good, beautiful and real. 
It has some w'ant and need at the heart of it. In it, the absolute is not 
realised nor exhausted. Therefore it is a process, a system of changes, 
a perpetual becoming, and all change is towards a good, which is always 
being realised but is never exhaosted, and its inexhaustible realisation is 
the life of God. .4nd the reason and cause of all the changes is the need or 
want, or more precisely the presence of what will supply the want—the 
agency of the future in the present, of non-being in being—which is Idea, 
Renee some speak of the moving force of all things as absolnto Idea— 
the Good which is perpetually realising itself, but is never exhausted, 
and therefore continues to be both Idea and reality. Otho^have spoken 
of it as the Logos or active reason, which is at the same time God. 

'fhese considerations, then, have to be applied to Bergson’s criticism 
of Plato's Ideas, His criticism is that Plato and other idealists make 
the world to be a perpetual reduplication of things which already exist. 
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thereby failing to account for anything now. But Platons Ideas are not 
things which already exist; they arc ideas of Good which does not exist. 
Ho does not make the world to be a perpetual repetition of the same 
thing, but to be a perpetual creation or ovolution of something new— 
the flatisfacfcion of a want* the correction of imperfection, the filling 
up of a Yaoiium at the heart of thingfl+ Only to him^ what is new does 
not mean what springs out of nothing in a random, meaningless^ pur¬ 
poseless way : it is the bringing into being of something wanted. It is 
new not because it has suddenly sprung out of nothing and has there¬ 
fore no connection with anything in this worlds but because it ifl 
needed as a part of the world. The reality of Plato^a ideas does not 
consist in their being eternal things/" but in their eternal ougbtne^&, 
which makes them to he eternal powers, determining the deYclopment 
of the world^ and attaining finite and incomplete existence in nature 
and humanity* Bergson thinks that nature having got the idea''of 
good, need not reduplicate the idea by realising the good: but this is 
ecjuivaleut to saying that, having once got a want or imperfeetiou, we 
should remain fsatisfied with that, and proceed no further. Nature^ it 
is said^ abhors a vacuum ; but if it lias got the vacancy and the striv¬ 
ing to remedy it, why should it not remain Hatisfied with these ? One 
has an uneasy feeling and has the idea of a meal as what will remove 
it; why then should be rediiphcate the idea by seeking the reality ? 

Bergson's reasoning on this subject therefore, must be set aside as 
altogether uneatlsfactory. To idealism the evolving force does not Lie 
in anything that is^ as he supposes^ but in what is not but should 
be. The want is present and draws the life-force to its own rectifica¬ 
tion* and thereby into the idea of what is needed to supply the want— 
the idea of Good. The world is a one in which all parts and processes 
are correlated to one another^ the idca^ as realisingforco^is present in 
all, and constitutes that, eijft vUal which Bergson speaks of but under¬ 
stands ao differently, and is the immanent Life of the world. 

VI. 

Fauat came to the conclusion that the absolute beginning of all 
change and therefore of the world-procesa is an Act_ But having previ¬ 
ously rejected Word^ which contains reason in it^ he must, by act^ 
understand an Act absolute^ i.e, one which had no ground nor reason 
antecedent to itself* The above systems assume this to be the nature 
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of the beginningj and most explicitly^ that of Borgson—though he 
dlfiera from the rest Ln making the beginiiing to be a perpetual one, 
viz. by identifying time it^etf with new creative force still springing into 
being. But their insufficiency is obvious—they give no account of the 
origin and meaning of the act or the force—merely assuming it dog¬ 
matically. We must return j therefore^ to Faust's theories, and consider 
the one he rciected, viz* Word. Word may mean command: God 
spake the word, ** Let there be light/" But command is not ultimate; 
it supposes a reason. Therefore Word must include in its meaniDg 
the reason (Logos) underlying the comm and ^ The thing to be consi¬ 
dered therefore^ whether Bcason can be considered to be the ultimate 
ground of all change. This conclusion, which has already been drawn, 
may be further confirmed by considering (<i) the nature of Beason, [b) 
the analogy of human conduct, and (e) the nature of time* 

(fl) We commonly think of reason as the power by which we form 
ideas of what is true and fake, right and wrongs beneficial and injuri¬ 
ous, and of the means by which the one may be attained and the 
other avoided in our future life—in order that we may preserve our¬ 
selves and attain to greater perfection. 

This popular definition is true so for as it goes ; but it gives us little 
light on the matter until wo consider how it accomplishes all these 
things. In the first place, we can see that it does so through the 
medium of ideas—reason may be called the faculty of ideas. 

Ideation, agaiu, is the vital power applying itself to the filling up of 
its own defects and imperfections by rising above time and place and 
making past and future to b& present, and applying past and present 
as means of realising what la still future. The motive force contained 
in it is the feeling of want to be overcome^ The effort to Gil in what 
is wanted makes the idea, (ij In the case of memory what is wanted is 
the renewed pre-sence of something experlencMi in the past. The striving 
may reach no farther than a direction of tendency and effort^ and result 
in a general or abstract idea ; or it may extend to a reconstmetion of 
the past experience in terms of mind, and give ideas of memory and 
imaginalion. (ii) Jn practical 1 ifthe want can be supplied onlj" by 
giving reality to something which aa yet is not. Tho vital cdort pro¬ 
duces the something wanted at first ideally^ or as mental image of 
flomothlng future; and subsequently flows over ^ through the form of 
idea, into that of muscular action, by which it projects the idea (to 
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speak figurAtively) into tbe objective world, and mates it ^^reaJ ■ and 
this objectiBcation of idea is called an act of volition. 

We sometimes speak of the idea realising itself through the act of 
volition. This is because the vital activity works in and through the 
idea, or ie itself the idea; so that the idea is the realismg energy of life 
in the initial stage of it$ work* After confirming and strengthening 
it^^’olf as idea, it passes over into ohjcctive self-"realisation. 

Analysis therefore shows that in the forward push of mental life, 
thinhing and doing, iutellcctioii and volition, are identical p or are at least 
different-phases of the aame+ Rational mind is not a conglomeration of 
faculties, like a bundle of sticks tied together, but a single complex 
process* Reaaon is life (the itan ta'faf) struggling through ideation and 
muscular activity towards a good ; and the spring of all change in nature 
and mind lies not in what is, but what should be* The vifcrf is not 
blind impulse or physiological meehaniain, but life-power which riseg 
through intellection to power of viewing things &ub specie from 

above space and time—and '* Joob$ before and after and pines for what 
IS not and this is made possible by its rationality as mind. Its ra¬ 
tionality consists iin this power of rising above time and place by mak¬ 
ing past, distant and future to be present, seeing from them and from 
its own nature what is good, and making the good, as self-realising 
idea, to be the motive-force of its own life. 

This then is the Idealism which Bergson pretends to refute, and 
the rationalism which he pretends to dethrone. The moving power 
is not an existent ” thing-—not the pushing force of the past nor 
a force springing blindly out of nothing,—hut the future in the 
present, the universal in the finite, the whole id the part, the work¬ 
ing in time of that which is above time—the Highest Good as realising 
reason. The absolute is not a thing, finished and complete once for 
all leaving nothing more to be done, but the Idea—the *' what ehould 
leaving room for a world of life and work — the Logos or evolving 
Reason which is God. It ie the Good which, as purpose, holds past* 
present and future together, and makes each to be operativo in tlie 
other; and realises itself in the flow of time, and gives to time the 
unity in plurality, the permanence in change, which makes it to be 
time, 

{b) The above conclusions are supported by the analogy of human 
action. It has often been argued that nothing that Is true of a finite 
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being can have any meaniag when affirmed of the rnSnite or nnlixnited 
being. This, however, is equiv'alGnt to making an impaasable gulf of 
separation between infinite and finito, the unfinished nnd the finiehod, 
absolute and relative, which is unjustifiable. The infinite entera into 
the finite and the finite has itself a share of infinity ; the relative is a 
factor in the being nf the absolute ; and what is in the one is re¬ 
flected^ and can be read in, the other. Therefore, if change and 
aoif-development be immanent is the nature of the absolute, it mast 
appear in the finite also. And it is legitimate to argue that^ what¬ 
ever is the meaning and ground of change in finite beings it must 
have an ultimate ground of ite own in the absolute itBeif. There¬ 
fore if we. find that human life is regulated by the Eon-cYistent in 
the form of idea and reason^ we may infer that this has its ground in 
the absolute, and b true of the world as a whole. 

And here again we are compelled to ask the question ; Why 
should there be any change at all t Change is not a ihin^ which might 
stand absolute and self-existent by itself, ae the above thinkers eveiy- 
where assume. It is only a relation between two terms, and we must 
avoid the fallacy of making relations to be themselves concrete things. 
Bat energism voluntarism ” and the like, are gniUy of separating, 
the relation from the related things, and giving it substance. Change Is a 
relation between terms. But what are the terms T This much always 
holds goCKl, that it la a relation between something present and some- 
thing future—something which is, and Bomething which lb going to be. 
Now we know that the present is fiUed with subs tan tial things^ but 
what about the future ? According to Bergaon and school the future 
counts for nothing, and therefore change ia a relation between something 
and nothing. But we cannot accept this. The future must be some¬ 
thing that counts. Not-being must itself be being in some sense. 

We find all this illustrated in the Boriea of changes which const!’- 
tute human life, and reach their climax in voluntary action* Life is a 
continued effort to preserve, complete and perfect itself. There is 
present to it, therefore^ a perpetual feeling of limitation and imper¬ 
fection, and every action rises out of some form of want. But how 
can feeling lead to any definite form of action; in itself it would be 
only vague uneasiness and lead to nothing ; a feeUng must bo a feel¬ 
ing of something. There can be no aetion without a definite direction 
and purpose of action^ some feeling of want to be overcome. How 
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th«n is the vital aativity led towards thiog^ which will till up ita 
wants, In man^ life baa attained to intelleot and reason. By in- 
tellectual power it diSerentiatea and lepreaente past actions and 
reanlta, and by rational power it lb able to rise above time, and aee 
what actions and results will relieve each particular need; and the 
energy of life is concentrated in difierentiating, defining and realis¬ 
ing the something wanted. Its realisation is at first subjective and 
in terms of mind merely, i.e. it goes no further than a mental repro- 
eentation or idea in which the future is made present. But in idea 
there is the feeling of want, the fiow of life-energy to overcome the 
want, producing the mental construction (the idea itself), which antici¬ 
pates the something wanted. One particular idea-force may be 
checked by another; but when liberatedj tbe vital activity wbichj 
guided by reason, evolved the idea, passes from the form of idea into 
muscle-activity, and thereby into the changes of things which are re¬ 
quired for the realisation of the idea, the relief of the want. 

Thus the analogy of human life tends to show that ovary change 
has a reason, that the reason is not in the past (not merely a force 
pushing mechauically and blindly forward in the dark), but in the 
future; aud that the future operates in the present in the form of idea; 
and that reason is a power which includes under its view both past, 
present and future os one system of things, and uses what haa come 
from the past to bring about the realisation of what is still futnre ; and 
that the future not only counts in the system of things, but is the 
source of all the moving force of life and of the world. This then is 
Idealism because wliat is not present in actuality ia yet active as idea, 
and it is Rationalism because it is reason that organizes tho whole 
system of things under the idea of the highest good. The future is not 
nothing, but a world of idea and tendency, actively correlative (in the 
absolute) with past and present. 


VII. 

(e) As to rime: It follows that the possibility of time supposes the 
reality of the future as a factor of time ; past and present by themselves 
would not be time. And the reality of the future moans that it is not a 
gulf of darkness into which the world is blindly rushing at every moment, 
but an ideal world of good, towards which the whole creation tends; and 
that the future works in the present aa force of self-reallsmg idea, while 
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the paati works in it meohanicaUj, The preseAt, thareforaj is not |I^el^ely 
a point in whioh the accnoinlated forcea of the past meet and push for¬ 
ward blindJj into nething^neas; it is a point at which the force of the 
ftiture meet^ with the past; and rational action is the resultant of both ; 
and the flow of eveuta thus determined and made to be one oonneoted 
system, makes time. Thus time is the manifestation of something 
which is making itself io be in the series of changes^ and is therefore 
present in aU the changes, and remains identical witli itself through 
them allp and gives them that unity and connection which makes them 
aU to be factors of one time and one world. Time is therefore the 
unity of permanence and change. What is new in the future is not a 
creation out of nothing, which would belong to another world: and 
another time; but a further realisation of the same golf-reaHaing some- 
thing, and therefore a factor of this same world and of its time^ and 
imdcrUes the whole as Idea, 

But this is not the conception of time adopted by the ^'new philo¬ 
sophy,'' Time IB too often regarded, and even by the new philosophy, as 
if it were nothing but a plurality of ebangos, and ehangos often regarded 
as if they were things in themselves having existence of their own, 
without reference to one another ^ or to the ground out of which they rise. 
They are described as snocessive, but no attempt h made to show what 
makes them to be successive, or wlmt ^accession means. Succession la 
used to explain time, and time to explain succession. 

M. Bergson makes so much use of time and change tbat bis work 
has been called a philosophy of change.^* But it is open to this criticism 
that his time has no future* and is without that principle of unity 
and continuity without which time would not be time. For (1) 
in time we see ohanges rising out of one another in such a way that 
the preceding is always necessary to the following and goes on living 
and working In the following. This presence of the past in the present 
is called by M. Bergson duration^ and this is regarded by him as one of 
the moat important points in hia philosophy. But in forming hia con¬ 
ception of time^ he stops here. Time is to him past and pruaent only. 
The future counts for tiothing because affects in no way the present 
and past, Hb time ceases at the present moment ; every new moment 
is a new oreation. But the continuity of time supposes continuity of 
the pspSt and present with the future and therefore the reality of the 
future* For the idea of time mclndes what is going to 6e or w^hot is 
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becomingj as well whafc ia and was—and this implies the reality of the 
future ae Bomcthing which counts In the making of timOt and there¬ 
fore in the flow of change which makes the history of the world. And 
the future can work in the present only in the form which we call Idea., 
Therefore in time we have the ever present proof of Idealism^ 

(2) And Bergson^a theory also regards time as continuous creation 
but in a way which involves in itself a contradiction. This new creative 
force whioh rbefl out of nothing or out of the formlesa infinite (itself 
nothing) is itself formless. This new and formless force pouring un¬ 
ceasingly into the worlds will destroy whatever continuity and connec¬ 
tion among themselves the already eK:istent forces have attained. But 
this is equivalent to destroying time, which consists in the continuity 
and unity of things. Or itisintemiptingthe flow of time, which makes 
the present world, and beginning a new world with a new time. If ho 
say that the infinite out of which this new force comes^ is not form¬ 
less, he ia falling back into the idealism which he has been trying to 
refute. 

Consider then what is really included in the idea of time, and 
without which time would not be tim6« It certainly involves conti¬ 
nuity of change which means that the changes rise out of one another 
—that every new state rises out of what was conMinsd in the previous 
state. Anything absolutely new and not belonging to the system would 
interrupt the flow of timOj and begin a new time and another system 
unconnected with the present. In this way there would be not one 
time bub many distinct times. Events in time are not like units in a 
spatial scries—separated by empty intervals. If they were such, every 
separate event vrould be a little world by itself with a time of its own, 
and no ono of them would know anything of the othere. Time is not 
formed by an addition of separate part$. It is all one. It is not a 
mathematical, but rather an organic unity^ in which each part rises 
out of, and depends on all the rest^ and there is one common life per¬ 
vading them all. 

The great queation regarding time^ then, eomea to bo i how can this 
continuity of all changes in one living system of time be explained ; or 
what is implied in it. It evidently implies a single power underlying 
ami working in all these changes, giving them their order and con¬ 
nection,—in them afl, and at the $ame time one and above them all 
Without such evolving and unifying power there would bo no time at 
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or every distinct unit would be & world with a, time of its own. 
And this evolving power oanuot underly past and present only. These 
would not by themselves make time. Time is constantly pressing on 
into the future, and cannot be thought of without the future. The 
power which makes time includes the future in one correlative ay stem 
with past and present. And if the past is contained in and works in 
every present state, the same must be true of the future; and if every 
change rises out of what was contained in the preceding change, it is 
because the future waa contained in it, as well as the past. The present 
is the point in which past and future, being and not-being, meet, and by 
their interaction, make the continuous flow of ohamges; and by their 
unity of ground, make all clianges to bo in one time 

What then can this something be—this unity of ground—which 
w'Orka in and makes all time, aud is yet above time, and ever changing 
and yet ever the same. It cannot be a thing which is mode, flnished 
and complete, and needs nothing more. It must be something which is 
always making itself. It oan therefore be nothing bnt a purpose which is 
realising itself through the whole series of changes, and whose realisa- 
tion is never exhausted because it is infinite {if it completed itself, 
it would be then a finished thing, and would be the dead world of 
Parmenides). Time is activity; activity ia the doing of sometbing; 
the something which has to be done is ideally preaeut in the doing of it, 
aa its soul or realising force. Time therefore is the doing of soraethmg, 
and the something to be done must pervade and unify it all, like soul 
ill body, God in world. This pervading purpose can be conceived 
only as Good, And the Good, as that straining towards self-realisa¬ 
tion and self-development which makes it to be the absolute creative 
power, is Idea. In relation to the changes or events which it produces 
for its Own realisation, it is Keason (Logos) or organizing power ; and 
it is safe, in spite of many appearances to the oontrary, to say with the 
idealist philosopher “ whatever is real is rational.'* It has a reason 
for its existence otherwise it would not be at all—there js no other 
creative force in this world. And it is safe to add, ** whatever is 
rational is or will be real.” This does not mean that everything in 
the world is good. On the contrary, the good is Idea, and it takes 
eternity to complete its realisation. To finite beings, the highest good 
consists in their fulfilling the reaaon for thoir existence, which is to 
work for the realisation of good, ft is by so doing that they share in 
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that good, Timci^ therefore^ m made by one nnifyiog Idea workTrig in 
paat^ present and luture, and making them to be one cozitinaons life. 

Thfa account of the meaning of time is confirmed by what wo see 
of the origin of the idea. We get it as we get our other fundamental 
ideaSp from consciousness of our own self^ To our own consciousness 
time is revealed in the series of ehanges which are made to he continu- 
003^ and at the same time to be one^ by their being the working out of 
one xinderlyirig purpose, vis. the fife of our own self. Our self which 
lives in the series of states and actiYities^ is in each of them and at the 
same time above them ; and makes them to be the materials of its own 
life and means of its own higher development. And this self-evolving 
unity of purpose makes our life to be in time : and in our eonaciousness 
of our life we becsome eonsoions of time* Applying this idea to the worlds 
we think of a power and purpose working itself ont in the world and 
giving continuity and connection to all its events^ and in this notion 
we see time. If we did not see events to be connected together by 
causaiity underlying reason, in wliieb the future is active as well as the 
past, there would be to us no time. 

Thus any analysis of the idea of time^ whether logioal or payehologi- 
calj reveaU inevitably a world of reasons and ideas, behind the es- 
periejieed world of changes—extending forward into the future and 
back into the absolute—and shows that changes both in the world and 
in mind have their ultimate reasons in an ideal world. These^ together 
with many other facts, tend to show that the world to which we belong 
is not a mad world, but that there are reasons for everything; that 
there are uniform laws of both naitire and mlnd^ which have their 
ground in the creative reason itself and its purposes i that the future 
w^ill indeed dififer from the past but not by chance^ but according to 
principles essential to the universal system; and that there are lawis of 
good and bad, right and wrong which have their ground in the absolute 
reason, and reaUy are eternal and Lmmutabb.'' And we may fairly 
oonclude that the '^philosophy’* of anarchy or irrationalism has no 
justification in sound philosophy. 
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L Economic Regiom and 

An aaaly.Hia of the data of comparative economics will show that 
while there m a general movement of eoonoinie evolution, it h embodied 
in diverse economic institutions arising out of a diveraitv of phyisicah 
biological and psychical factors and these institutions congregate round 
particular economic regions and zones so as to form particular economic 
types and eericjs. Such types and seriea are determined by different 
T*cts of factors working together^ the chief of which arc:— 

(1) External conditions of regional geography and physiography ; 

(3) Internal organic factors such as the biological and psyoho- 
sociological instincts and impulsesp as well as compelling 
life-ideals and social values; 

(3) The historioal tradition, which has been built up layer upon 
layer by the inter-action of the external and the internal 
factors in the life of a people. 

Such conditions should not be considered only in their static 
aspect. They are plastic, ffnent, growing and must therefore bo con¬ 
ceived in their dynamio progression. 

No analysis whether of economic theory or of economic institu¬ 
tions is adequate or scientific which does not investigate these in inti¬ 
mate relation to the above environmental factors and genetic condi¬ 
tions, conceived not merely statically but also dynamically. 

We shall now proceed to analyse more specifically the dilferont 
elements that go to constitute a distinctive economic region or centre. 
The complex of conditions contributed by the economic geography, 
the social psychology and the political history of a people furnishes a 
distinctive element in the determination of a particular economic typo 
or region as a separate entity. The econornics of an island people, 
adventurous and fecundp and with strong migratory mstinets must be 
different from that of a people locked up in a continental centre with 
B 35 
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plenty of fertile land but perhaps demarcated by natuml barriers from 
adjacent landa and ivithout outlets to the Geographical condi- 

tion 3 atich aa deficiency or plenitude in mineral resources ^ tspeeially 
of adjacent coal and iron supplies, the length or shortnesa of the coast 
line, the mountainous or desert character of the country; physiologi¬ 
cal conditioua suali as the pbyaioal endurance^ stamina and average 
duration of life of a people often depending on latitude and the dietary; 
or again psycliologica] conditions such as the strength of acquisitive 
instincts and prudential motivefij, the quality and scale of wants deter- 
miniug a people^s consumption, the mentality of a people euch as 
expresses itself in the norms of the economic man and the economic 
market; political conditions like the economic dependence or integrity^ 
indebtedness and favourable or unfavourabte balance of exchange due 
to its political historyp the character of the land tenure and the customs 
in relation to i^nt and property which are always determined hy poll* 
tica! antecedents^ and^ last though not leasts the general sociological 
outlook as represented by the social stratiBcation which governs the 
industrial classification^ and the standard of social values and Ideals^ 
the en^^mble of eomJitiona like these^ so far as they are peculiar, distinct 
and persiatent or transmissible from generation to generation, produce 
characteristic economic situation, whloh must be explained by a dis¬ 
tinctive set of intermediate economic formulae or applied principles, 
and which therefore constitutes an economic type or region* Produc¬ 
tion, and consumption, dbtribntioti and exchange are all equally afifeet- 
fld by the eiwemWc of such couditlotis in such a particular situation. 
They vary in the same dircotlou like correlated organs, so to speak, in 
the as me individual or the same species under the iiLflucnco of changLELg 
environments and of natural aelcotion. It is the business of compara¬ 
tive and regional economics to find out such typea of correlated econo¬ 
mic structures and functious, correlated production, coasumptiou, cum- 
distribution and exchange, which answer to the multiform variations 
in sociological types, and from which the economist will derive primary 
classifications and first inductions that will furnish the basis of univer¬ 
sal economic laws. In the aucceeding chapters of thia work, we shall 
study the particular economic region that India represents and analyse 
it into Its elements, categories, and laws^ and in so doing we shall note 
the corresponding conditions and norms of a rival type aasociaied with 
the West, 
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An economic type hnM been jnat now considered more or less as a 
distinctive and intcgTal economic unit. But eacli type ia seen to pro¬ 
duce specific variations in aub-centrea or aubordiaat-e zones within the 
region or type. The normal carves of product ion j consumption and 
population which may b-r* regarded, as the generalised curves of the 
economic region as a whole undergo modifications and variations due 
to relative changes in the determinants of the curves in subordinate 
economic centres^ In economic centres like America^ Australia, Ger¬ 
many,^ etc+^ any statistical study will at once show that these curves 
with theii statistical and mathematical cons tan t£^ are important vari¬ 
ants from the generalised normal curves of the general economic type 
or order to which these countries belong. And it la also to be t^aaii 
that the curves and constants of productionj distribution^ exchange^ 
consumption and population vary in correlation with one another^ 
being subject to the same set of indtiences in any given economic situa¬ 
tion, and these correlated and concurrent variations must find their 
explanation in any scientific economic analysis in the tn^^mble of con¬ 
ditions which is thus seen to constitute a sub-species or subordinate 
variety^ that tends to maintain its general configuration under static 
conditions and to undergo developments under dynamic conditions 
along lines of its own. In America^ for example, the physical and geo¬ 
graphical condition$ of the richest continent in the world, forests ready 
grown to the hand of the labourer^ limitless expanses of fertile land 
ready for cultivation, silver^ gold and copper in unexampled wealth, 
** two-thirds of the known coah and all or nearly all of the natural gas 
and of the petroleum of the world,^** the psychological conditions 
euch as the instincts of mastery and leadership of the enterprising 
Anglo-SaxonSj and diverse virile stocks of the European continent, 
aggressively nbiliemg the concurrent advantages of modem science 
and virgin opportunity^ the sociological conditions such as the 
development of popular institutions under the form of local and indivi' 
dual initiative which give equal opportimities to all, a high standard of 
consumption depending upon the latitude and the dietary, the great 
development of an industTial technique which has harnessed tho forces 
of nature^ the waterfalls well as the natural gas and petroleum^— 
these conditions are distinct and pei^istcnt in their operation and have 
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flODtributed to develop a gubordinate variety within the weatera eco¬ 
nomic order to which America belongs^ 

The following table of eomparatiTe inorea^ of population, wage® 
and of manofacturing induati^ would give the economic facts that 
iinderiie the difference between the varieties within the aame economio 
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Among the different determinants of prodnetion which we have 
described in the ffrst chapter, the physical determinant^ viz. the 
natural store of energy and its mode of transformation^ has under the 
American conditions received greater emphasig and constituted more to 
the determination of the form and elements of the prodnetion curve 
than in other economic organisations in which the natural store is far 
more limited and eshan^tod, and less efheient motive powders and agents 
are employed than In the United States of America. 

Again, labour demands a larger phyeiological repair and mainte- 
nance, and there is a greater addition to the total dividend in proportion 
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to the ejfpendituro of human energy^ thug wagea are higher than the 
scale of wages m other eoantries of the West* The Wage Fund theory, 
accordinglyj aa is well known does not properly apply except aa an 
instance in arithmetical division. Among the determinants of wagesp 
whloh we have already described, the physical one of productivity and 
the phygiologiea] one of regtoration and efBcient maintenance are the 
most pronounced factors which shape the form of the distribution curve 
So far as it relates to the wages of labour. Accordingly it is significant 
to note that m economic analysis, the influence of demand and supply, 
which was the real basis of the classical English treatment of the wages 
question—wherein demand was vaguely defined as equivalent to capital 
—was put in the bjickgroiind, and productivity was brought to the front. 
Among the factors of production, it was not land with its original and 
indestructible propcrfcieSp^* as in the old country, but labour which 
** produced '' it w£l& emphasised, Again^ the abundance of land has^ 
in connection with n democratic people, begotten a sy$tem of land* 
ownership which has made the distinction of land and capital leas ob¬ 
vious than it was in the home of classical economics.* The idea 
of capital as the aggregate of capital goods has been criticisedp 
and the idea of capital as a mobile fund emphasied and developed. 
This thorough recasting of the concept of capital has led to the 
treatment of the rate of interest as a species of rent, and of rent 
and profit far less as djfFarential gains than as returns for productive 
investments in the one case and wages of management on the other. 
Profit whiohj as we have seen^ arises out of surplus return to energy 
and skill in eoflocationof matter (inclnding human material) baa assumed 
from the beginning a distinctive character under American conditions 
on account of the scarcity of labour and capital. The importance of 
the management factor has been accentuated, and the reward of the 
entrepreneur for 5ikill iu business management and in collocation is a 
more considerable determinant of profits thM the diferential gain of a 
capitalistio monopoly. And so we find an American economist^ Walker, 
emphasing profit as an independent and separable share of the entre¬ 
preneur as ' wag^ of management.* The tendenoy of profit to a mini¬ 
mum is therefore acriously checked, and the curve of profit exhibits the 
variation due to this factor. In the sphere of consumption the scale of 
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utility aud satisfaction k higher and the per capita consumption of 
food is gtenter under AmericAit conditions* Thus the consumption 
curve and the related curve of utility and stimulus here alsoTRty in the 
same direction as the carve of production^ and the carve of wages. In 
the same way^ the productivity and utility^ curvesp as wo have seen^ 
determine the broad trend of the popnlation curve, and limit its fluc¬ 
tuation ft due to biological and psycho-sociologica] factors, and, accord- 
iiiglyp the popnlation curve is different from the generaUsed dcraogenio 
curve of the economic order as a whole* The presflUPe on the normal 
standard of subsistence is not so felt^ and hence the Alalthusian lituit on 
popnlation oounteracted though in this case immigration complicates 
the problem. Accordingly, the Malthusian doctrine had its earliest 
critics in Carey. ThompsouT, and Peshine Smithy and among modem 
theorists also its importance has been minimised to a considerable 
degree. Nor should hiatoncal factors be diprcgarded. The relative 
isolation of America and the continental variety and scale of magnitude 
of her natural resouroeft aa well as political antcoedentft early made her 
a protectionist cMmntry, and * the American System/ according to 
which home markets were to be developed and imports discouraged 
implied in a manner an economic counterpart of the Monroe doctrine. 
We should alfio note that a beginning has thus been made in the prac¬ 
tice of dumping goods, of introducing two sets of prices for commodities 
liaving the same cost of production in artificially segmented markets— 
a practice based upon the principle of aecuring the maximum return out 
of dififerential prices, and one that is gubvetaive of the great economic 
postulate of substitution and equivalence, and therefore fraught with 
important consequences if it be generally applied and extended to inter¬ 
nal markets by a greater co-ordination and concentration of business to 
wbieh there are no economic limits. Thus among other characteristic 
pheDomena which constitute the economic ^^ituation in America are 
trusts and combines on the one hand, and tariffs and currency on the 
othcr^ which manipulated as they arc by close and powerful financial 
rings on a political or a quasi-political basis show the influence of poli¬ 
tical determinants or c-fluses, in other words of the politically organised 
instincts of greed and gain, as opposed to those of conquest and earth- 
hunger, in producing variations from the gcnetaliBed normal conditions 
as well as the generalised normal curves in regard to markets, exchange 
and prices, Thns America forms a sort of sub-region or sahordinate 
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zone in the charaoteriatie ooonomic region and zone reprc-acnted by the 
occidental cultures. The formaloe and norms which the eU'iaieal and the 
neo-ciaH^ioal economists of England hat^e laid doi^n \vlth regard to land and 
labour^ capital and rent, wage$ and profits^consnitiptloa and population or 
the economic market, national and international, are neither identical 
with, nnr comprehended under, but only coordinate with those of tho 
American 6ob«centre. For these English norms have been derived from 
the characteristic conditions of Great Britain, its insularity, its limitation 
in land-resources, its crowded population and the pressure on the sub- 
ai$fcenoe limit* its manufactures subsisting on raw materials from with¬ 
out* its colonial and imperialistic oecesaities and lastly its social strati¬ 
fication and connected industrial diflorontiation of land-owning 
aristocrat and landle&s labourer. 

It i^j not that the American curves and norms are particular eases 
under particular conditions of certain general or generalised forma of 
which the classical English curves and norms are pure and unconditional 
examples but both are co-ordinate variants or specific determinations 
of a general economic order prevailing in the West to which other co¬ 
ordinated orders are possible in other zones. It is the bnsiness of 
regional economics to investigate these general orders aa well 03 the 
subordinate varieties or typos within these orders + localising them in 
particular geographical and cultural zones and formulate their corres¬ 
ponding general and specific curves and norms. 

IT ^rtmojair Sia{f€a. 

L 

Hitherto we have confined ourselves to an analysis of art economic 
region in its static aspects. But every region has a history of its own, 
and the stages of this history determine the part of the curve, ascend¬ 
ing or descending, whether of produdtivity, utility* of population, and 
the place in the cycle of ascent or descent which assign to the region its 
position in the economic scale. Such curves should not be confounded 
with the conventional ourvos relating to the increasing or decreasing 
volume of production and consumption without reference to the differen¬ 
tial curved of ascending or descending, productive effixrieuej% or utility 
or fecundity. Changes m the former^ white no doubt of great moment 
for the practical economist are of little value in a scientific theory in 
the determination of an economic type or stage, which latter depends 
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ou the variationa of the diSerential curv'ea, as appearing fcom a com¬ 
parison of a given situation with another or with itadf in its successive 
periods. One and the same economic region aa eonstituted by an en^ 
^cmble of geographical or cultural conditious may exhibit by reason of 
its dynamic conditions of art and invention an ascending curve of pro¬ 
ductive efficiency or productivity, or, m the ccuree of its industrial 
history, may go through the reJativoly stationary, or even, perhaps^ the 
defending part of the curve of productivity, Tlie American sub-cctitre, 
for example, in its earlier history of colomsation and settlement in a 
virgin sod showed the phenomena of an ascending prodnetivity due 
to a frosh, abundant natural store; which, in spite of the natural ten¬ 
dency to arrest and decline, has been moro or less maintaitied^ in its 
subsequent course, by new developments of mechanical efficiency with 
the application to industry of new prime movers. As with productivity, 
so with utility^ one and the same economic region in the course of its 
history may ehow an ascending or descending scale of want and utility. 
In the early history of American and Australian labour conditions, the 
Yankees" worship of the Almighty Dollar, the craving for the Klondike 
gold nuggets, or the Auetralian prospecting for the silver mine fields 
are an index to that increasing excitability and reeponsiveness to ati- 
muli which characterise the ascending part of the scale of want and 
utility. On the other hand, under semi-tropical conditions the Indian 
relaxation of labour amd contentment wdth immediate satisfactions, and 
generally inertia and irresponsiveness to stimuli show that the scale of 
want and utility ia a rapidly descending one* Similarly, in correlation 
with productivity and utility the curve of population rises or falb in 
the course of its history, and, aa wc have seen, the economics of aacend- 
ing and descending productivity are divergent in many esgentiala. 
Among the characteristic accompaniments of the asceading stage are 
pheuomoDa of high wages, super fitofite, monopoly gains, dynamic con- 
ditions of arts and industry, labour migrations and settlements tn 
virgin soU^ in backwoodK and mining camps. Phenomena liko these 
constitute a stage of an econoniio order or region, such as we notice in 
the earlier history of America* Anstratasia, and South Africa. Aa we 
have also seen, it is very often the case that incrcaaing productivity, 
utility, and population go together, and this is specially the cose in the 
early history of new octtlenients and plantations* and also in new 
cyclical begianings under dynamic conditions of new want?, capacities 
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*nd opportunities when they break in upon old nnd populous countries. 
Eut in such case in the absence of proper adjustment between produc¬ 
tion and consumption between the different factors of'piroduetion, land, 
capital and labour, between socio-Iegal customs and economic Instltu- 
tions, or between political conditions and economic development^ there 
may be want of congruence between the trends of productivity^ utility 
and population, one rising while the others fall or falling while the 
others rise; a situation which implies an economic tmsettlement and 
um^at, with its hardships, friction and embittermentS] that may bring 
about either an economic decadence or an economic rerclution. 

% 

We have already seen how the American sub-centre represents 
a type of economic orgnuisation in a certain stage of its economic 
history^ and the stage or that aspect of it which wc have been 
considering inffucnces the t 3 ^pe mainly with regard to the ascending 
or descending curves or cycles of productivity and populatiou^ But 
the particular stage of history which an economic type is passing 
through in a particiiiot case may influence it not merely with regard 
to productivity and population but also, and mainly, by introduo- 
iog or developing new mode?! of economic grouping or organisation, 
involving significant changes in distribution and in scales of valuation 
as distinguished ftom increasing or decreasing pTOduetivity or utility. 
This may be illustrated by a reference to the phases through which 
oommunatisru in passing or has passed hi the course of its history in the 
East as well as the West. In the West to-day communalism easts its 
shadow as a coming event in the progressive unfolding of the con- 
fitructive fo3ree of co-operation , as a principle of soeial grouping, Aa we 
have scon, after the polymorphic and partieularist phases in the Feudal 
regime^ co-operation entered on a period of central control or centri¬ 
petal configuration^ But these experimental constructions in state- 
polity as well as in capitalistic economies to-day evidently stand in 
need of vital correction and readjustment by new developments of the 
primal force cf co-operation in a new direction, viz. of intermediary 
oommunal groupings. After many an unsuecessful experiment instate- 
^entralisatioD and exploitative capitalism followed by the nemesis of 
individtial separatism and social revolt* the West is now groping its 
way to a form of communalism, which by ita principle of free voluntary 
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grouping: will seek to recoR-cils tho individual id the communitY and the 
cominiiiiitY in the individual. By the reconciliation of state controt 
and indiridual autonomy, not by annulling one by the other aa in 
state-collectivism or unregulated mdividnalisfULp the West must develop 
a favourable field for experiments with social groups on a free voluutary 
basis, which will give shape to incipient tendencies and make a parti¬ 
cular Western variety of eomTnunalIsm possible in the future both as 
an economic stage and ns an economic ordarp But in the East com- 
munaHam has had another history. Here comniniialism is an ancient 
institution and we must note the stage it is now passing through at the 
present day. The geographical and psychological conditions of many 
a semi-tropical or fertile eastern country^ and many a socialised ethnic 
and cultural stock have been favourable to the relatively early ap¬ 
pearance of this commnnalism in a rich and exuberant variety in 
however simple and homogeneous structunss. In India in partioular* 
the phvsiogTaphiGal, psychological and cultural conditions have been 
nnd are favourable to the maintenance and development of this com- 
munahstio order and type though this is now brought into eonfliot with 
an opposed economic type^ as represented chiefly by the Western coun¬ 
tries. The phenomenou of confliet of economic types next demands 
aur attention. 

Ill, Gonfiict of Economic Types and Megions. 

We shall now trace the iDliuencc of one economic region or type 
over another, when these are brought into contact and collision by the 
incidents of politioal history. Here we may suppose diSerent conjunct 
turos. There may be such a case of conflict whoa a typo with a higher 
standard of productive efficiency or consumption breaks in upon 
another region with a relstively iow standard, as in the political en- 
eroachmente of the whites on the yellow^ brown and black races in the 
Asiatic and African continents. Or again, there may be an economic 
friction and collision with a lower ecalo of wants and of productivity, 
when an economic type is by reason of indentured or free labour emi¬ 
gration, imported into an economic world with higher standards in 
these respects. In the early etage of a plantation for example, where 
arid wastes inhospitable to wliite labour for reasons of heat^ moisture 
and miasma have to be converted into smiling pastures and agricul¬ 
tural settlements, or where forms of labour such as work in mines. 
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Gugaroane and tobacco plantAtiom, do not ault the white aettlerap 
coloured Inborn* more adapted for climatic and poeial reasons is em¬ 
ployed and sometimes forcibly^ for the economic development of the 
regioOp very often by political and international action. T-i^ter on as 
the settlement grows the dcseendents of the early white settlers ate 
compelled by economic pressure to take to the forms of labour, agri- 
cultural, mining or industrial^ which gradually spring up while succeed¬ 
ing generations of coloured labour abo gradually and naturally overflow 
itn old limits. 

When in either of these w'ays two economic types are made to face 
each other the conflict arising out of the difference in their economic 
levels may be two-fold. In the first case where the more comples 
economic type iuvadea the less complex one there is among the people 
so invaded an artificial raising of the standard of consumption which is 
incommensurate with the lower productivity of the mdigeneous econo¬ 
mic type, resulting in widesproad economic dlsturbaucftp as expressed 
in the pressure on the suhsiatence limits declining vitality and popula¬ 
tion. ^ 

Higher productivity with its occompauiment of more elficient 
business organisation enables the foreign type to exploit agricultufal 
and mineral resources, to disorganise if not to kill the indigenous forma 
of industryp and more and more of the land and labour of the country 
more and more of its assets come to be mortgaged as it were to meet 
the elaims of the foreign capitalist entrepreneur or trader* The crucial 
test for a people in such an economie situation is to find out a now 
level of consumption and prodnetivity which with the help of its natu¬ 
ral adaptation to the region will enable it to hold its own and over¬ 
come the intrusion, and thus to reach an economic equilihrium. Such 
is the economic struggle for existenee which, by the confl^ict of different 
levels, and the disturbance of the customary adaptation of old econo¬ 
mic habits and institutions, is well calculated to oeeuro the economic 
evolution of a people If it has siifHoient vitality and resisting power to 
meet the situation, India with the natural advantages of her people 
in respect of calorie^ low nitrogenous subsiatence and climatic adapta¬ 
tion ^ her cheap and multiplied labour, the fertility of soil, and tlm 
continental variety of her natural reaources as well as the strong en¬ 
dowment of co-operative and eommunal instincts of her people * may be 
expected to attain this equilibriuni in the end even under conditions of 
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free and open competition. In this process India in contact with the 
economic organisation of the West will gain in a freer and fuUcr senRo 
■of the indiTidual^s right to Yivt^ to grow and lo get the host onfc of his 
own life, ae well as in a free and conseioualy organi^sed ctbieal custom 
by which the individuals freed from a regime of mechanioal mutme will 
find himself anew and in ever fuller measure in the life of the group 
and the community. India will al^ gain in luatorial efficiency by 
evolving more and more complex forms of economio organisation on a 
co-operative basis in the conquest and utilisation of her vast resources 
in prime movers as well as the soil> But while the Indian oommu- 
nalism may gain in these ways in moral as well as material values^ it 
will go counter to the fundamental principles of economic regionalism 
if she wore to lose her temperamentp her soul by forsaking the economio 
type or order which she has evolved through the ages In adaptation to 
the genius of her stocks and races and her moral and physical environ¬ 
ment. The characteristEC features of the Indian commuDalism, her 
eu^hasJs on communal as against individual property in the family as 
well 03 the village, her attachment to the land and bomesteadj her 
co-operative or communal distribution of a share of the income^ her 
co-operative organisation of village life and village economy^ her em¬ 
phasis on co-operative consumption and ^social utility ’ her preference 
of man to the machine in crafts and workmanship and lastly her strong 
predilections for human and social values in the scheme of social ethics 
and ideals,—these are the original and indelible lineaments of India's 
economic physiognomy. The tme theory of comparativo occnomios and 
of regional evolntion demands that the economic type or order should 
progress along Its own lines preserving its specific organkm though no 
doubt moving in convergence to the general trend of the world move¬ 
ment in econo[nlc$^ 

In the oecond case wc have supposed the conflict of eeonomic types 
when through emigration of labour, stocks and races like the brown 
and tho yellow are introflueed into an environment of a disparate 
cbAracter. Oar first supposition related to a case in which the stock of 
the lower level was adapted to the natural conditions ol the environ¬ 
ment, and the higher level of efficieney was an intruder more or less 
unsuited to those oonditious. In such a oasc, ordinarily^ the crisis 
would not arise if it were not for the incidents of political history. We 
have seen how the economic crisis must be met in such a situation. 
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But where an eoiigrant labour population of politioBlly weaker stock 
of a lower scale of economic coneumption and economio productivity 
finds itself in more highly developed foreign sumDandiogs, it may so 
happen that the ao-oalEed lower scale of efBoioncj is better adapted to 
certain forms of labour, and succeeds in ousting the so-called efficient 
labour from these fields. The quei^tlon therefore arises in what sense 
is one stock more efficient than the other. For example^ it mav 
be asked if the Chinese and the Japanese emigrants rn the United 
xStates or the Hindu emigrants in Natal, the Transvaal and other 
Soufh African regions are found to be more euecessful in agriculture, 
daii^iug, fruit growing, and in certain kinds of shopping, hawking and 
other varieties of retail trade, why the so called infallibk teat of oom- 
petition in conventional economics should not be applied to these 
cases, or why in aubversion of the accepted economic creed the door 
should be slammed in the face of the emigrant stocks or the engine 
of political or municipal power should be so worked as to degrade in 
civic^ social as well as economic status those who have been inveigled 
into the situation^ and used as instruments of the country *s advance 
but now discarded as having served their day. The policy of shutting 
the door in certain latitudes and longitudes and forcing or breaking it 
open in others can have no justificatiou in economic science. The plea 
of disturbance of the living standard is available on both sides, there 
being an unsettlement or maladjustment of the economic etundard for 
each of the parties concerned and to the efficiency of any body of 
workmen, it hm to be judged not in a general reference but for parti¬ 
cular forms of labour, provided these are essential to the economia or¬ 
ganisation of the country^ If the test of such efficiency be success in 
competition^ any labour corps^ white or coloured^ which passes this test 
has or should have m indisputable right to work under equal civic or 
political conditions acoordiug to the received economic doctrine^ 

After the South African war there was a shortage of unskilled 
labour all over South Africa and the work of political aud economic 
reconstruction of the new colonies under Lord Jlilner ^ well as the 
financial condition of South Africa were threatened with disaster^ 
Under these circumstances Lord iMilner aavi>d South Africa from an 
economic cmiB by the importaiion of Chinese labour. From 1^04 to 
1900 the average number of indentured Chinese labourers increased 
from 9j,008 to 51,427. In 1907 the Transvaal governmenb under pressure 
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from the Home government decided an politieal groxmds to put ao end 
graduallv to the employment of Chinese labour. This enforced 
drawal of the 50^000 Chinese labourers inflicted great economic injury. 
That the gold industry waa adven^ely affected by the repatriation of 
the Chinese has been generally admitted. In the first place^, the 50^000 
Chinese were more valuable industrially as being more efflcient than a 
corresponding number of African nativeSp and in the second, the lahour 
requirements of the industry were so groat that it needed for its un* 
fettered development the Chinese as well as any additfonal African 
labour which it can secure. This is the testimony of an English editor 
of the Johanj^hurg Star, and well brings out the racial bias and colour 
prejudice that stand in the way of an unarrested economic prosperity 
in the colonies by disregarding considerations of the efficiency of the 
Labour Corps, when it Ls black or yeUow, A aimilar story can be told 
about Indian labour in the colonies. We quote here, from the report of 
the Lord Sanderson Committee on Emigration from India There 
-oao be no doubt that Indian indentured irumigration has rendered 
invaluable BcrTicc to those of her colonies in which on the emanci- 
pat ion of the Negro race the Sugar Industry was threatened with 
ruin, or in which a supply of steady labour has been required for 
the development of the colony by methods of work to which the native 
population is averse. The Indian imiBigration has had a two-fold 
effect. It has admittedly supplied labour which could not be obtained 
in Bufficient quantities from other sources. But we were also told by 
some competent witnesses that aceording to their observation in British 
Guiana and the West Indies at all events the thrifty and perseverant 
habits of the ludlau immigrant have had an educative effeetj per¬ 
ceptible though gradual oti those among whom he has oomo to live, 
and that his example and his competition have introduced new habits 
of industry and improved methods of agriculture."* Thus, Sir H. H, 
Jonston has witnessed that the Indian would do a great deal towards 
improving African agricaltuFCp for the African as a race has no idea 
of thet use of manure* With the Indian it is the reverae- ho is extras 
ordinarily economical about land^ and will teach the native a lot. 
Thus rice cnltivation waa introduced in Britiah Guiana by the Indians ; 
and this instance can be repeated all over Africa. The report conti¬ 
nues^ It m nioreover generally admitted that the majority of the 
Indians who remained in the colony after expiration of tlieir inden- 
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either as small proprietors or as free labourers prove a valu¬ 
able addition to the population^ and that in tho second and third 
generations many inhabitants of Indian e 3 ftraction become men of con¬ 
siderable property and attainmenta. Those who turn to other forms of 
employment whether with greater or less success are also recognised as 
useful in supplying various needs and rendering services to which the 
other dements of population arc more or less averse. In Fiji a certain 
amount of jealousy of the remarkable success of Indian traders appears 
to be felt among the European population, and the same feeling no 
doubt exists in tho East Africa Protectorate,'* The subsequent hiatorv 
of the gradual adoption of unworthy and degrading aubterfuges to die- 
courage Indian immigration need not. be recounted. About this Lord 
Curzon said in course of a speech in the House of Lords, F’ebmary 4, 

iSJOSj *MVe send him (i.e. the eooly) to a colony which be enriches 

by hfs labour^ and then aociety here appears to turn round him as if 
he were a pariah dog. He is penalised there, not for his vices but for 
his virtue*. It is because he is solemn^ industriousp frugal and saving 
man that he is such a formidable oconomio danger in the situation. 
And then the Indian remembers that at any rate in a largo number 
of eases be has fought for the British empire in South Africa and that 
it was largely owing to his effort* that Natal was saved, 

The principle of competitionindeed breaks down in such a tangle 
of political and economic inteVests. The a^nment that is usually 

advanced is that the higher standard of cornumption must be main¬ 

tained at any cost in the Inti^rests of stock improvement for social and 
moral reasons^ These nen-economic considerations are no doubt legiti¬ 
mate and fundamental. But a community of larger consumption and 
greater quantitative production is not necessarily a desirable com- 
mnnity, for it may mean wasteful consumers and joyless mechanical 
producers^ what is essential is (1) in an economic sense the surplus 
productivity and not the scale of productivity or of consumption as 
suoh^ and (2) in a mono comprehcrisive point of view inehiding econo¬ 
mic as well as ethical considerations surplus production of value in 
terms of bappines*, qualitative as weU quantitative. In consider¬ 
ing the oconomJe surplus^ any natural advantages of a tropical or 
semi-tropical people in stores of QaloriCj in tho dark pigmentation 
of the skin and irU regarded as a protection against heat, light, 
and actinic rays or in continuous discharges of cell energy though 
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at a slower rate, in the adaptive distribution of sebaceous or other 
secretive glands, in lower level of proteid metabolisoi for the main- 
teuanoe of health and efficiency, or it may bo other forms of adap¬ 
tation to the soil and climate must be counted in its favour no less 
than there must be reckoned on. the other side the advantages of 
inhabitants of temperate or cold climates in respect of physical hardi¬ 
hood and length of life, a toned up constitution, with capacity for 
epurts and explosive cell discharges often due to a higher nitrogen¬ 
ous diet, resulting in high pressure short time work of a concen¬ 
trated and strennons character. A credit and debit account is not so 
very easy if vve proceed to judge by whole circles of latitude and 
longitude, the more so aa different sfocks vary in powers of acclimati¬ 
sation (including immuniBation from disease) natural aa well as ac¬ 
quired. For example, as a rule tropical and semi-tropical people stand 
cold climates better than inhabitants of the latter bear the tropical 
heat, and this for physiological reasons. But the whole subject of 
climatLsation lias'to be scientifically investigated from the cconoiniat’B 
point of view, and it will be the business of comparative economics to 
apply the conclusions that may be established by such an investigation. 
The proneness to certain diseases has been well known to he a serious 
obstacle to the white man's expansion in tropical and semi-tropical 
regions. 

Sometimes it is brain-trouble as in Uganda, sometimes entcrie as 
in India ond hrain-trouhle too, or sometimes dysentery as in Ceylon. 
And geophagy in its civilised form is as great a scourge as the Negro’s 
trypanosome. The capacity for resisting specific climatic changes 
should he investigated for each of the migrating and colonising races. 
Comparative Economics must then apply the conclusions which rest 
upon the more fundamental basis of ethnological and geographical fact 
than upon political statue or stages of economic development. Broadly 
speaking the unsuitability of climate or the presence of a targe and 
settled population ought to murk the limits of an ecouomie exploita¬ 
tion by the white population, while the exploitation of sparsely popu¬ 
lated and entirely undeveloped countries like vai^t areas In Central and 
East Africa, Central Australia, the interior of British Guiana, and of 
Borneo and New Guinea should bo left to those Asiatics or Palynestana 
that are migratory and colonising, and are well adapted to a perma¬ 
nent estahlishment for climatic and other reasons. 
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A o^sgnate coiiaideration of &veD greater significance is that there 
are different levels of efficient metabaliam in different regions and 
among different ethnic stocky and that consei;]ucntly the physiological 
condition of wages involved in recnperation and effieient subsistence 
which thus varies in different stocks must he regarded as giving rise to 
differential natural advantages between stock and stocky which a.re 
governing factors of the €co>noitiic con diet between the economic types 
and economic regions. An artificial raising of the standard of wages in 
the torrid Kone due to a fancied physiological demand of the white 
labourer is as much a case of waateful and unproductive consumption 
as an artifieial depressinji of the standard in cold climates by tropicaL 
1 inmigrantE^ is an instance of inefEeient finbsistence* 

The key to the solution of this vexed inter-raciai and inter-regional 
economic conflict is to ho found only in Comparative Economics. Ap^ 
pealing to the gospel of free and open competition for purposes of ex¬ 
ploitation and wielding a two-handed engine which by the right hand 
forces the door open for the Westerner on the East and by the left hand 
shuts it forcibly against the Easterner in the ^Vest is not quite worthy 
of tliose who claim to be in the vanguard of civilisation. The gospel 
of the feuperman and the Super-race to inherit the earth and enjoy the 
fruits thereof which would alone justify this course would bring the 
world to a greater crisis than the present Armageddon- 

Ringfences have been put round Australia, Canada, South Africa 
and New Zealand; the discrimination has already proved to be a 
source of gp&at irritation, and in the omo of South Africa even the 
most lovel-headed men hold the strongest opinion as to the unfavour- 
ableness of displacement of local indigenous labour under the cfrcnoi- 
Btance^ of the case and the inequity of the regulations that have been 
passed imposing the white a colour bar against Indiana. About " the 
white Australia I cite an American witness ^ " Australia ia following a 
policy that ignores to extend natural and economic laws. The govern¬ 
ment would redeem a virgin and tropical wilderness by Saxon labour 
and domicile within the torrid zone a race of workers whose piiysiologi- 
cal adjustments have fitted them for colder climates. But Australia 
innst meet the facts that tropical industries arc at present oonducted 
by processes requiring cheap laboiiir, and that world-wide competition, 
from which no country can escape^ has fixed the wage of the labourer 
in tlie torrid zone far below that required by Caucasian workers* The 
B 35 
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fringe of contineDt which the Com moil wealth poaaesse^j bonding far 
north tow'ard the equator^ stil! await the pioneer. As its aapacit-iea are 
tested and it^ re^urcea advertiaed, the demand for its de^elopnient 
will become more insistent.'^ Indeed, the groiving demand that the 
modern world makes on the special products of the tropieSj—sugar^ 
lea,i eocoa, tobacco, caoutchouCp cotton^ etc,, is so eaeigent^ that inter¬ 
national economy and justice Avould insist^ as Comparative Economies 
seeks to do, that no nation can lock up in perpetual reserve large 
tracts of productive territory. 

To neglect material resources b to forfeit them, A very large 
part of the island cont inent h not even explored* hut recent explora¬ 
tion i^cms to show that the interior of the continent is not such a 
desert waste as it has often been described to be. Exploration on a 
great scale is urgently needed. The whole island must be opened up 
by transcontinental railways and the rainless districts be supplied with 
water under all conditions. But the population of Australia ia yet 
small, Tt h settled only upon the outer rim. Indeed, even the outer 
rira is not settled, as ia shown^ for example, by the conditiou of the 
Northern Territory. The total population of Australia is only 
millions aa against 312 millions of India, which does not very greatly 
exceed Australia in size. The figures will explain the reason w'hy the 
West Australian Premier stated that Australia must either settle her 
unoccupiwl territories or she will be dcprivetl of them.* Again^ the 
distribution of population is not equable at all and the evils of oongeated 
town life and deserted rural districts have gone far. 

A comprehensive tfans^contincntal scheme of railways and irriga¬ 
tion, however^ cannot be undertaken until population has grown con¬ 
siderably and much more wealth .than now exis^ts accumulates. But 
the White Australia policy checks the settlement and cultivation of 
Australia, Avhich would be immeuficly expedited if the people were 
willing to admit coloured labourers. The sugar industry in Queensland 
was founded and carried to prosperity by the employment of indentured 
coloured labourers* and at one time it seemed probable that the 
extremely hot parts—that is the northern portion—where there are 
exceedingly few white^^ and very probably always will be very few 
whites^ would be largely populated by coloured people. Opinion, 
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however, baA dow entirely declared against that, and the labourers on 
tile sugar ostaWs are being gradually got rid of. Indeed, the deoision 
goes very mneh farther. It is that the coloured people of all races 
and in all stages of civilisation are to be excluded. The decision, in 
fact, excludes the Indians and the Ja|)atieso. For the present Japan is 
busily engaged in Japaiiising Korea and in colonising Hokkaido: but 
she is feeUng very much the need of new outlets for her surplus popu¬ 
lation. Japan witii her growing trade and population regards as an 
insult the exclusion of her people from a British territory, Will the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, then, be able to continue if this policy is 
maintained ? Kay, more, is it not possible that Japanese feeling may 
become antUBritish if the Japanese, in spite of their active co-operation 
in the great war, are branded as undesirable settlers like many other 
Asian peoples that they must be excluded altogether from Australia. 
Xcw Zealand. Canada and from the United States ? In India there Is 
strong feeling because of the exclusion of Indians from tiie self-govern- 
portions of the British Empire. At present the feeling is mainly 
against exclusion from South Africa because Africa has been a land of 
settlement for Indians from time immemorial and because owing to the 
gold mines and the recruitment of coolies from India there had grtjwn 
up a very considerable Indian settlement. The co-operation of Japan 
and India and of the compouect parts of the British Empire in the 
battle fields of Europe and Asia has spelt the death of a mean selfish 
policy which has tiitherto been regarded os an Inimlt as well as a grievance 
and the causes of future trouble will certainly be removed as a result of this 
war whose chief object apparently is to end wars for all time to come. In 
the South African war it was decided that no coloured man of any 
kind was to take part in it—even Indian eoldiers of the Crown were to 
be excluded. This policy has been abandoned In the present war and 
thus it will bo altogether wrong and inconsistent to allow the colour 
prejudice to stand against the equitable settlement of the problems of 
emigration and tropical reconstruction after the war, apart from the 
fact that the colour prejudice cannot commend itself to the moral sense 
of civilised humanity and is incompatible with the lasting peace of the 
world and the harmonious development of its resources in men and raw 
materials. India could send her troops to the front at the time of the 
Empire a greatest need, wiien South Africa where Indians have been 
treated with extraordinary meanness not only could not send any aid 
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but was causing grave anxiety as tho centre of a formidable rebellion. 

It b inevitable tliat tlie policy of South Africa and the wrongs done to 
Indians who are emigranta and who have already settled must go. 
.Similarly, the service,R. rendered by Japan in tho war must imply the 
definite abandonment of the attitude of auepicion towards and distrust 
of Japan manifest in Canada and Australasia. The great response of 
India and Japan to the necesBitiea of the war sitnation renders it obvi 
oua that the claims of the Indian and Japanese lahoiirer, capitalist or 
trader within the limits of the British Kmpire must be recognised after 
peace and unless the right of free and undisputed entry is accorded to 
them one great advantage of the war in facilitating the jirogress towards 
the consolidation of tho smaller federation called the British Empire 
will be lost. Of course, the introduction of aliens whose wages must 
be lower owing to their temperate habits and their abstention from 
beef and beer must not be allowed to bring about social and economic 
unsettlement and suicide, and protective mcnanres should be adopted, 
but not of the mean type which have hitherto received the sanction and 
even encouragement of the Imperial Government. 

The Imperial Conference accepted in 1917 the principle of recipro- 
oitv of treatment betu'cen India and the Dominions, and recognised the 
right of the Government of India to enact laws which shall have the 
effect of a objecting British citizens to the same conditions in visiting 
India as those imposed on Indians desiring to visit such country. In 
the League of Nations, of ivliich the British Empire is said to be but a 
precursor, many an old colonial interest and prejudice will have to give 
way to a more liberal conception of the rights and interests of ttic 
component parts of the Empire. 

As regards other powers in the west, the United States have 
excluded the Chinese from their shorn by special enact men ts of Con* 
grees. The Japanese labourers since 199? have also been kept at arm^a 
length by an informal agreement between Washington and Tokyo 
popularly called ** the gentleman's agreement." The circle of esoluBion 
has been deepened and w'idom^ by an arbitrary geographical boundary 
line fixed by the Immigration Law of tho United States, 1917, which 
prohibits from entrance into United States the people of India, Indo* 
China, Siam, New Guinea, Borneo, Sumatra. Java, but w'hich leaves 
untouched the people of Africa, the greater part of Arabia, Turkey, 
Persia, Northern Asian region-s as welt as the Philipine Islands. To in- 
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elude or exclude peoples by meatis of a line in the map is at once 
arbitrary and unreasonable. Japan has all along vigoroualy protested 
against the Exclusion La^r of 1017, and secured changes to suit her. 
Both in America and the British Colonics the few Japanese that are 
permitted to live have to submit to vexatious regulations with regard 
to land and therefore are deprived of fiiJl liberty in regard to natural 
development and prosperity* At the Peace Conference she is demand¬ 
ing to-day more vigorously than ever that racial discriminatioris and 
rcstrictionB sho uld not be practised any more and be dropped forthwith. 
The time hae indeed certainly come when race or colour prejudice 
should not stand in the way of an equitable, scientibc and consiat^nt 
arrzingement regarding the international and inter-tegional distribution 
of labour and indiLstry for tbe eMcient ntiliaatlon of tbe World's 
resources in labour and raw materials. Scientilic humanitarianism ought 
to forestal in e very field the operation of force and the might of arms 
in the solutloa of the vexed problem of oriental migration,* Eitlargitig 
the markets and spheres of influence by every possible means in the Far 
East^ and denying economic opportunities and legitimate rights to the 
Asians in the West are at once harmful and invidious and have raised diffi¬ 
cult issues which should be solved sooner or later. So long as racial 
diseriminatory treatment in international intercourse persists^ all peace 
conferences^ leagues and federations will be as a bou.^ built on sands 
and no true peace can be hoped for. 

The economic federation, of which we shall presently speak^ will 
govern the distribution of labour and the utilisatiou of natural resources 
on the surface of the globe so as to yield the maximum service for man- 


* Evan AtDOCL^ tiie Jepanou tli&mdAlviBs, wrltofl a Publicist^ chfiro id a good 
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lo tha Dorthern winter. They oatuxnhy prefer ih& wannar and rfehorlahouf rojfifiocj df the 
PaciSc, tho yaam for a Mmitropicnl liku Califomin, ^Torth Australia and the iahinda 
of tho PocMe, GOdMlht|Uant]y if fata drova thom northwardu; UlDLr progro%t ikit^hl bq ici^ 
daiinitoly itoyedpoa witnesw tho on ttio yollow raaea of Europe and Sotfcb-Amni'fea. 
Hut U^Sqial policy pays little hand lo adanua or anthropology. It hft>l to Work in thq 
diiMclion of feast rejistnneo, nnd is «onvino».l that n bird in tha hand To worth two in lha 
hofb. 
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kind at large while affording opportunities of vil^l development to 
every particular people or region m and through that service. Such a 
federal policy will make the AuetraUan void and the African wiJdcmcHS 
as much of an econoniie impossibility as a vactiuro in nature. Nature 
abhors a vacuum in every sense. And the federal dis^tribution of indus¬ 
tries, labour and capital among different peoples and regions for the 
maximum utiiii>ation of material human rcaources has been brought to 
our very doors as a pressing practical problem requiring solution im¬ 
mediately after the war. and though at first such an understanding may 
be confined to imperial economic unions and Zollvereins separated from 
one another this eannot be final but must lead on to an economic federa¬ 
tion of the world which may come even earlier than the League of Na¬ 
tions or the World-State. 

But racial antagonisms die herd. These exclusive tendencies have 
erected tariff walls and propose to build up close commercial Icagnes 
and Zollvereins in the near future. The herd instinct, as we have geen^ 
has Ixien the mother of many an experiment in social grouping and 
solidarity, but in its more early manifestations^—the animal instinct 
of preying in packs and herds—has died hard, and is now apt to be 
reauBcitated as a ghost that stalks abroad in the highways of com¬ 
mercial exploitation, and international tariff warfare* The reeonciha- 
tion of the confliotitig jnkT-racial claims must be sought ns the new 
aoicnce of Comparative Economics goes to show in an economic federa¬ 
tion of humanity based on tho claims of each economic tvpe or region 
which has evolved by mutual adaptation of it* stock and clime, and 
will so continue to evolve along its own lines. Such a natural adapta¬ 
tion can alone secure to every pfogressive type or race, given only 
free opportunities for eeonomie growth^ seif-exprcssioii and the pumuit 
of ita own scheme of life values, the highest surplus productivitv in 
an economic sense and the highest surplus prodaction of human and 
social values in terms of happiness, quAljtative as well as quantitative. 
Comparative Economics, however, furnishe* no foundation for the os- 
elusive and mutually hostile delimitation of econoinio regions or for 
oconomic self-sufficiency or selLcentreduess, because more than any 
other economic system or method^ Comparative Economics emphasises 
the mutual iuter-dependenoe, and oomplementarlueas of the various 
divisions and aiones of the world which but represent and embody the 
physical and psychical phase* of one great order. 
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The physical and biological onity of the earth as embracing differ¬ 
ent geological, botanical and zoological regioas and zones^ and the 
psychical unity of Man as embracing different racial temperaments and 
ethnic ralnes have made human history one, tbongh it is a vreb of 
diverse threads and diveme ooIoutb, and similarly the hiatory of man's 
economio activity both in the utilisation of natural resources and the 
natural construction of economic atruetures and organisations ahow^ 
the same phenomenon of enc broad dynamic movement eomprehending 
divere or multilinear series in divers economic regions and zonea. There 
has been an iron and steel age, for example, followed throughout the 
world by steam and now by electricity. There has also been an age of 
guilds and faetorles followed by an age of trade-unions and combines, 
of co-operative and communali^tic experiments. ConsumptJon ia fol¬ 
lowing the same general trend amongst thriving pcoplea throughout the 
world. From material and sensuous to intellectual and social want^, 
the progressive expansion and deepening of wants show the unfolding' 
of a common pattern. In exchange also there has been the regime of 
batter and industrial economy, followed by money and exchange eco¬ 
nomy with developments of banking and credit^ and simliar other 
forms and institutions throughout the world. In relation to land, there 
has been an evolution from communal to individual owners hip, and 
then from peasant-proprietorship to the Feudal system or other type of 
landlordism, or again from the village to the city^—an evolution 
which ia now turning its course towards experiments In state or com- 
LUunaliHtic ownership and towards the garden city implying the rurali- 
satiou of tfie city and the urbanisation of the village. And yet it is 
only through apecidc adaptation and regional differentiation, based 
upon the special and distinctive natural resources as well aa human 
gifts of different regions and stocks that the general course of economic 
evolution can accomplish itself. It is for this reason that the loss or 
suppression of any particular thorough bred economic type, which had 
been the historic expression of the needs and instincts, of the physiog¬ 
nomy of any great people or culture must mean a disruption or a disso¬ 
lution of continuitv in the body economic of Man and indict loss on 
humanity as a whole. The recuperative processes of economic evolu^ 
tion would alowly re-cvolvc, with proper modideations, the economic 
type which the particular geographical and cultural environment requires 
for progressive adaptation, and thus painfully heal the wound in the 
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c<!n tunes to oomo. Every sucb region or type has a place of its own 
winch none other can fill in human economy^ and it must utilise to 
the full tU natural products and human potentialities for its own main¬ 
tenance and development as well as for the service of the world at 
large. A world scheme of the distribution of the products neoessitates 
an mtcrnational division of labour and distribution of occupations. 
The economic conflict can never be solved by trusting to narrow pro¬ 
tectionism or to blind compatition for a sound scientific geographical 
distribution of industries and minufaotures^ With an economic federa¬ 
tion of the world when the various states and regions will be organised 
in the pursuit of the common good of humanity as a partiaular national 
economy is now organised for the fulness and enrieliment of the 
national life, the delimitation of production and consumption by 
tariff walls and flxolusivo monopolies of commeroial rights and prl 
vileges w^ill come to bo regarded as a blind, haphazard and w^asteful 
method which destroys the patrimony of tho race and reduces the fund 
of enjoyment for each and for all. The fundamental principle of social 
utility and social consumption is that the enjoyment is multiplied in 
the abaring of it. And tbis^ will apply not merely to social utility in 
the sphere of congregmte individual life but also to social utility in tlic 
congregate life of nations^ or in international life and consumption. It 
is thus an imperative demand of social consumption that different 
peoples and nations help one another in the creation and increase of 
common values for common disinterested enjoyment. This is the ver¬ 
dict of the science of economics budding on the bed-rock of physical 
and physiological fact, and the atatificatioa and distribution of human 
instincts and social values worked up in multiform regional types and 
orders in the economic evolution of the race. Neither the abstract 
doctrinairism of an a priori deductive economics, from Ricardo and Mill 
to Marshall and Pigou nor the equally abstract classifications of a self- 
styled historical school, from the empiiJcism of Vico and Montesquieu 
to the nationalism of List and Roscher, neither the Law of Nature^ 
nor the Law of Nations, neither the arbitrary conventions of inter¬ 
national jurists^ nor the pacific gospel of an international credit nr 
commerce^ neither the feverish hope of a hunger-born Socialism nor 
tho siroD lure of Commercial Leagues or ZoUvereins will make for ft 
penuaiient settlement of a world distracted by the conflicting claims 
of armed hostile camps into which the nations stand divided to-day. 
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Tlie problems of a sclentifio CAiinot be &o]Ted without a 

recourse to the methods of seienoe. It is only the new vision of a 
cosmic humanism re-reading the story of man's life and hjitory 

on earth and building on a geieutihe study of the biological and socio¬ 
logical forces which have been the originating conditions of the great 
historical types and regional oultures that can hope to grapple sue- 
oeaafuUy the vexed problems of inter-racial and inter-regional conflict, 
and direct and control the course of inter-raeial co-operation and con¬ 
scious organised selection in the evolution of a Uuiver^MJ Humanity^ 
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Apart from tlie major queHtiona of iDtormvtioHaJ peace^ one of the 
most impcjFtaat problems awaiting flolntion at the present moment is the 
organisation of the British Empire. The unity of the Empire was mani¬ 
fested in a remarkabLe way in the Great War^ when the resourees of the 
various dependencies were fully and freely given to help Great Britain in 
the struggle. The response of the Dominions was as emphatb as it waa 
spent a neons p and now that the war is over the que;ation of Imperial or¬ 
ganisation has become more pressing than ever. The Great War has 
proved tho foci of imperial unltyj but statesmen are now laced with the 
difficult problem of creating definite inBtitutions to |>erpetnate the 
unity. One of the most favoured schemes bos been Imperial Federation. 
Tho implica tions of federalising so scattered an cm pirn have so rarely 
been examined that in this paper I propose to show what difficulties 
actually confront any attempt to do so. 

I of Bnti$h Dependencies, 

First let m briefly estamine the actual system of government pre¬ 
vailing in the various dependencies of Britam. I use the word depen¬ 
dencies^' to cover all those territories the governments of which are 
snbordmato to the British government. 1 am aware that official objec¬ 
tion has been taken to the use of this term, and that the phrase 
Solf-Goveming Dominions was introduced into the official phrOEscology 
of the Colonial Office in deforonce to the wishea of these Dominions. 
The introduction of the term Dominions unfortunately hm added con¬ 
fusion to our terminology^ The word dominion is commonly used for 
all the units of the Empire, or^ as they used to l>e called possessions.*’ 
Now Dominion (with a capital D) is used for one particular species of 
the genus. Wo are therefore forced to fall back on the old word 
dependency ” to Ladicate all the possessions.* * Of the genus depen¬ 
dencies ’* tho Self-Goveming Dominions are a species. Whether this is 
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a rise or fall in their st^tna cannot be helped. Properly speaking 
tlipy have snbordlcLate governments, therefore they are iiol self-govern¬ 
ing. The name ^elf-qoucrning is a salve to thejr amour propre. 

Dependencies are territories with subordinate governments^ or^ as 
.Tohn Stuart Mill puts it^ they are ■‘"outlying territories of some size 
and population which are subject more or less to acts of sovereign 
power on the part of the paramount country without being equally 
represented (if represented at all) in its legislature** DependencieSp 
as Lucas points out (in his Introduction to Come wall Lowis^a Oouern- 
mmi of Dep^ikdeiioi^) arc of two kinds ** dependencies which a country 
rules^ and dependencies which it settles; lands where the oUmate for- 
bifls European settlement or which arc sufficiently peopled already by 
coloured races; and new home^^ for cTnigrauta from an old country, 
where population is wanted where the soil and climate bid the in^ 
comers he fruitful and mnltiplj, colonies in the real sense of the term.'^ 

It is thase ** Colonies*’ in the real sense of the term that are now 
officially known as the Self-Governing Dominions. Thus the general 
claastlication is * 

Dejiendencics 


Self-Governing DominSona Other Territories 

•k 

The other temtorios are of a most- miscelianeous kind^ but among 
them ono stands out from the others, viz. India. India possesses a 
sllbordiant(^ government, but she is not a colony. Her prominence 
gives her a right to a ciassification separate from the miscellaneous list 
of Clrown Colonies, and territories under the Colonial Office, the Homo 
Office, or the Foreign Office. She is an Empire by lierself; she pos¬ 
sesses a member of Cabinet and a separate Office in the Knglish Govern¬ 
ment to look ofter her interests. She has given to His Majesty the 
King the additional title of Emperor. India, therefore, may be placed 
in a class by herself. 

Deducting India, we may classify the British dependencies accord¬ 
ing to the typo of government prevailing tn eai>h or according to the 
authority lit the British Governmeat wjiich regulates them. Many 
of the Brilisli possessions cannot be classified with any certainty 
on the basis of their form of government. Particularly in the larger 
dependencies, the form of government tends to change frOm time to 
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time aa tlie people of the territory are educated and are able to take 
part in governing their own country. The rao^t complete dependencies 
from that, point of view of government are the Self-Governing Domini¬ 
ons^ pnch aH Australia and Canada. The othsr dependencies arc all 
moving towards self-go vorn merit * ao that a cJossi^cation of them at any 
particular period in history may not be euitabic for a generation hence. 
At the other extreme ia a number of poaaessionB of the British Crown 
which are occupied for military or naval pnrpoaee. These possession| 
must contimie to be governed according to the purposes which they 
ser%'e. The question of full self-government in them is subservient to 
their utility as military or naval etations* 

Adopting the two-fold basis of the form of government and the 
authority which regulates them in the British executive^ the depend- 
enoics may be claseified thus :—^ 

(I) The Self-Governing Dominions or, simply, Dominions, These 
ate: [a] the Dominion of Canada^ (A) the Commonwealth of Australia^ 
(c) Kew Zealand j (d) Newfoundland and (e) Union of South Africa, 

{TI) Colonies which do not possess responsible government t the 
administration i^ carried on by officials responsilile to the Secretary of 
State for the CoIonieSp Protectorates with a similar form of govern¬ 
ment may be classed under th is heading, although in the latest official 
classification Frotectomtes and Protected States are classed separately. 
These Protectorates, exam pies of w^hich are the East African Protecto¬ 
rate, the Uganda Protectorate, the Zanzibar Protectorate^ the Nyaaa- 
land Protectorate, the Somaliland Protectorate* and the B^himnaland 
Pndectorate, as a rule are under the Secretary of State for the Colonics, 
to whose charge they have been transferred from time to time by the 
Foreign Office. 

These Colonies may further be sub-divided according to the develop¬ 
ment of their legislative bodies thtjs:“(a) Colonics which posa- 
ess an elected house of assembly * or rcprcsetitative assembly, and a 
nominated legislative council or upper house. The types of these are 
the BahamaSp^ Barbados and Bermudas, (tj Territories which possess a 
partly legislative council in which there is sometimes an offidal and 
sometimes a non-official majority. This class includes Ceylon. British 
Guiana^ Cyisrus, Fiji^ Jamaica, the Leeward Islands, Malta and 
AEauritius. (c) Territories^ botli coloniea and protectorates^ which poss¬ 
ess a legislative council which is purely nominated by the Crown. 
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This cIbss jtipludea BritiBli Honduras, liritiBh Bast Africa, the Falkland 
iBlands, Oarabia the Gold Const, Grenada, Honj^-Kong, the N^asaland 
Protectorate, St. Luem, St. Vincent, the SeychcHe Talands, Sierra 
Leone, Southern Nigeria, the Straits Settlementa, Trinidad and Tobago. 
((f) Territories, both colonies and protectorates, which have no legis¬ 
lative eotincil This class includes Ashanti, HRsutoIand, Bechuana* 
land, Gibraltar, Xorthern Nigeria, tho Northern Territories of tho Gold 
^oHst, Somaliland, Swaziland, Uganda, St Helena , Wei-hai-wei and 
various islands in the Western Pacific, 

(III) Territories controlled indirectly by the Secretary of State 

for the Colonies. Some of these are priiLctioaUy independent, others are 
administered by ohartered companies. This class includes South, North- 
Eastern and North-Western Rhodesia, North Borneo and Sarawak, and 
Zanzibar, whieh is practically under British protection. The Sultan is 
the nominal head of Zanzibar and he is assisted by a number of British 
oHicials who are under the control of the Secretary of State for tho 
Colonies. , 

(IV) Various territories administered by authorities other than the 
Secretary of State for the Goionics. TJiis class includes (L) Egypt, 
which is under the Foreign Office in the few matters in which it is not 
independent; (2) the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, which is partly under tho 
British and partly under the Egyptian Government; (3) Ascension 
Island, which technically la regarded as a man-of-war and is governed 
directly by the Admiralty ; (4) the Channel Islands, which are under the 
Home Office; (S) besides tliesie there is a large number of small islands 
and rocks in the various parts of the world which teclmicaliy come under 
the British Crown. Some of them are uninhabited Others arc in¬ 
habited only at certain periods of the year, for osample, by whale-fishers. 
Others are used as light-house posts. Still others are leased by indiv¬ 
iduals or companies from the government for the collection of guano 
or copra or for oocoanut growing. One, Tristan-da-Chjnha in the South 
Atlantic, is nominally British, but its government is carried on by the 
inhabitants themselves under the oldest member, Tt has a permanent 
population of about one hundred souls and is rarely visited by anyone 
frnra tho outside world, (fi) Islands in tho Pacific Ucoan governed by 
the Commonwealth of .Australia or New Zealand, 

This classification is temporary. There is a constant movement 
upward among these Dependencies, a movement from pure eiecutivo 
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control to a self-governiug status. The BcIf^goTflinuig Dominions are 
the apax ot the aystom. Even a modiGcd form of complete nationhood 
may be claimed for these “ Dominions.” Article I of the Conrenant 
of the Lca^e of Xations declares that Any fully aelf-goTerning State, 
Dominion, or Colony not named in the Annex, may become a Membor 
of the Loagno if Its admission is agreed to by two-thirds of the Assemb¬ 
ly, provided that it shall give offoctive guarantees of its sincere in¬ 
tention to observe Its international obligations, and shall accept such 
regulations as may be proscribed by the League in regard to its mili¬ 
tary, naval, and air forces and armaments.” 

The phrase " fully self-governing Dominion or Colony is, as we 
at present nnderstund the meaning of Dominion or Colony, setf-con- 
tradlctory, A mere e* cafftedra statement by diplomats does not affect 
the truth that all the British dependencies by law and fact possess 
subordinate governments. But the Article is a remarkable admission 
of tendencies. 

The official classification of the British dependencies is somewhat 
unstable. On May J7th, 1920, the official definitions were given in 
the House of Commons thus — 

The term "Dominion'* is used officially as a convenient abbre¬ 
viation of the complete designation " self-governing Dominion/’ The 
terra “ Colony ” is an abbreviation of the official designation " Colony 
not possessing responsible government," and includes ail such Colonies, 
whether or not they posstsss an elective legislature, but does not include 
Protectorates or Protected States, The term “Crown Colonies” is 
properly applicable only to those Colonlos m which the Crown retains 
control of legislation. This classiRcation, like the classification just 
given, is temporary as regards individual areas, e,g. Malta has now 
received a qualified form of self-government and Ceylon Is in the 
process of moving from Grown government to semi-responsible govern¬ 
ment. 

-— Tht Form 0} QQvemmtnt in the Dependtnoies. 

The fcielf-Govummg Dominions, as the name implies, conduct their 
own business of government. They have all adopted the type of 
Cabinet Government prevailing, in the United Kingdom. Some of 
them, Australia, Oan<ida and South Africa are federal unions and the 
" states or provinces of these unions aJso have tiie cabinet typo of 
government. Each Dominion, and oaoh province of tho federal Domi- 
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aiofift, hajs adopted the bi-oaineral ayatetu of legislature end in every 
caeo financial legistation la controlled by the popular or lower house. 
The number of mmi&iers in the cabUiets of those Dominions and pro¬ 
vinces varioe from time to time. Generally there are abont tan minis¬ 
ters in the central governracuts. but as a rule the number ts smaller 
in federal provinces. In Canada at the present moment the Cabinet, 
or as it is also calledp the King^s Privy Council^ has twenty members, 
lit all thr?se Dominions the functions of the Crowu in England are per¬ 
formed by the Governor or the Governor-General aa the case may be. 
In the provinces the functions are carried out by the state Governors, 
who, as in Australia, ate appointed by the Grown, or, as in the case 
of the Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces of Canada, by the 
Go vemor-Gener al, 

The constitution of all these cotmtries arc really acts passed by 
the Imperial ParUament and they can he altered only by the Imperial 
Parliament. Certain features are common to all these self-governing 
dominions in their relation to the United Kingdom— 

{i) The Crown appoints the Governor or Governor-General, as 
the case may be, although^ as in Cantida and the Union of South 
Africa, the Crown doea not appoint the heads of the provinces. 

(il) The Secretary of State for the Colonies controls no ofELciala 
within the 5e]LGk)veming Dommions except the Governor, In other 
words the Sccrctaiy of State for the Colonies never interfere® in the 
internal administration of these DominlouB, 

(ill) The legislative powers are governed by acts of the Imperial 
Parliament. Theso acts lay down the limits within which the legisla¬ 
tures may act and within those limits the legislatures are all-powerful. 
The chief limit® laid down are that the acts pasEcd by the Dommloti 
parliaments shall apply only to their own territories and that they 
must not conflict with the laws of England which affect the Dominions, 
TheoroticAlly, of course, the British King in Parliament is legislative 
sovereign for all the Biitish possessions and aa such haa power to legislate 
in matters great or email affecting the Dominions, This power of course 
ia not used. 

(iv) All laws passed by the legislatures of the SelLGoveruing Domi¬ 
nions are subject to the same procedure as laws passing through the 
Im{>erial Parliament. They pass through both houses and must be 
signed by the Governor as the representative of the King, 
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(v) The Governor is empowered by the eonstitiitioua of these Domi¬ 
nions to give his consent at onoe to a law passed by the legislature, or ho 
may refuse to give hie consent, or he may reserve the hill for the deci¬ 
sion of Crown, signified through the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

(vi) Certain types of bill must always be reserved for the decision 
of the Crown through the Colonial Secretary. The Governor cannot 
give bis assent to these bills without first consulting the Secrctaiy of 
State for the Colonies. The subjects included in this class of legisla¬ 
tion are divorce, currency, the imposition of differential duties, Iowa 
affecting imperial treaties, Iowa affecting the forces of the Crown, laws 
impo.^ing on non-Eiiropeau persons disabilities which are not ploJed on 
Europeans, laws making grants either of land, money or anything else 
to the Governor, certain law.s affecting shipping and laws which contain 
matter to which sanction has already been refused by the Crown, 

(vii) The Crown through the Secretary of State for the Colonies can 
also disallow togislatlon. This power must be csereisod within one or 
two yiuira after the law has reached the Colonial Office, even if the 
Governor has asseuted to it. 

(viii) An appeal lies from the colonial courts to the King in Council 
i.e. the Privy CounciL * ‘ 

In regaid to the other Colonies and territories a large number of 
restrictions and loservations have been laid down by the Imperial 
Govepumont. UaualJy the Executive Councils of those colonies consist 
of the principal officers of government, sometimes with, and sometimes 
without, the addition of non-official members. The official members of 
the Executive Councils ore usually the holders of posts definitely spe¬ 
cified in instructions to the Governor, or persons appointed by a royal 
warrant or by instructions from the Crown issued through the Secretary 
of State. The Governor is usually empowered bo make provisional 
appointments in the case of vacancies. The members of the Executive 
Councils can be dismissed by the Crown alone although they may be 
suHpendod temporarily by the Governor. 

The Executive Council, according to the Colonial Regulations 
assists the Governor with its advice. The Governor is required to eon-' 
suit the Council in all important matters except in cases of urgency, 
when he takes measures himself and informs tiie Council of them 
and in cases where the Governor considers it might be prejudicial to 
the public interests to consult the Council The Governor may act in 
B 37 
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opposition to the advice of the Council tinleaii he is definitely instructed 
to accept the majority vote of the Council, In the case of disagree' 
ment he inuat pepott his reasons to the Secretary of State as soon as 
he can . 

The constitutions of these Colonies and temtories are usnally rigid. 
The Colonies themselves have no power to amend their constitutions^ 
but, in some cases, they have powers of altering the organisation of 
their govf'rnment within specified limits. An act altering the consti¬ 
tution of any of the Crown colonies usually must receive the royal 
sanction signified through the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The legislatures of moat of these Colonies and territories are 
nominated. In some cases the whole of the IcgiskturCp in other cases, 
some of the members aro nominated. In a few eases the Governor 
himself has the power of legislation. With a few exceptions, such as 
the Bahamas, Barbados and Bermuda, the Crown, Le. the executive, 
faaa the power of legislating by means of orders in couneiL In all 
eases the act^ of the legielafcupe of these dependencies require the assent 
of the Governor, and even after receiving his consent they may be vetoed 
bv the Secretary of State. Beyond these disabilities the legislatures^ 
of the Crown Colonies and other dependenciea have a wide power of 
legislation in internal matters, W'ithin the limits laid down by their 
constitutions they have practically complete power. 

In all cases the non-responsible Colonies and other territories ate 
forbidden to enact laws concerning the list of subjects forbidden to the 
Self-Governing or Besponsible Bommions, Some additional restric- 
tioDs have been imposed. The supremacy of the executive makes it 
essential for money hills to be presented by the Governor, or at his 
direction. But beyond theso restrictions the Crown Colony legislatures 
have complete freedom of debate amd complete freedom of action 
within their constitutional limita- 

The Governor is always appointed by the King on the recom¬ 
mendation of- the Secretary of Stato for the Colomes. His Executive 
Cnuncil, and the nominated members of the Jegislative council are 
uaually the chief officials of government. The franchise qualifications 
and qualifications for membership vary from territory to territory- 
W'^hcre there is no executive council^ and the Gevemor exercises the 
functions of the Crown by him^?elf, th.e territor)" concerned is usually 
retained for some special purposep e g, military. In all settled tern- 
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ton«>s the temloDcy is to gipe more freedom of action to the officials on 

th^ spot and to create logii»htive councils with non-official majorities 
to assist the Governor. 

In the various provinces of Rhodesia, which were dcci&red within 
the British sphere of inlhience in I8«a, a charter was granted to the 
British South Africa Company for the administration of the territories 
under the protection of the Britiai, Government. FJach of the pro- 
Vinces is governed by an administrator appointed by the Company 
and approved by the Secretery of State. The Administrator of South¬ 
ern Rhodesia is assisted by an executive council eompoiecl of few 
members, and a legislative council with an equal number of nominated 
and elected members. In North and North-Western Rhodesia there 
are no ooimciU, These territories are administered under the High 
Commissioner for South Africa, who has to submit the more important 
matters of Government to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Ul.—Tht Conditions of ths Problem : the Existing lastitjuions of 

Impinai U n Uf/, 

The need for Imperial unity has been amply demonstrated by the 
Great Wnv. The most fundamental factor in unity is imperial defence. 

If Britain is implicated in war. the dependciieie® are implicatetl 

a the same time. They are as liable to attack as Britain heraeli 
They stand or fall with her. A scheme of imperial defence obviouslv 
requires the co operation of aU the unite of the Empire Such co¬ 
operation needs not only man-power, but money and some organisa¬ 
tion or organisations to draw up plans of defence and apportion oxpentea. 

Imperial defence also implies co-operation in foreign affairs. With 
self-reliance of the dependencies it can hardiy be expeoted 
ey will co-operate in a struggle which they disapprove. At 
present, thoagli the Imperial Parliament is legal sovereign for all the 
dominions, military co-operation is not enforced on the Responsible 
ommione by the British Government. During tiie Great War com¬ 
pulsory service was enforced in Great Britain by the British Pariia- 
ment. The Responsible Dominions, however, were free to enforce 
compulsory service or not as they wished. Canada enforced universal 
^rvice; Australia did not. It happened that the War with the 
Central Powers was approved by all the Dominions, so the question of 
co-operation or abstention did not arise. But for future ware it would 
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unsafo as well as unwise to tfust to the apontan-eotifl help of the 
Responsible DominionB if they have no voice in the poUoy which leads 
to the war. 

For ftlmost a century» the colonial policy of Great Britain has 
aimed at giving reaponaible self-government to the dependenoies wher¬ 
ever possibler After the Durham Report of IS3^, the furtvance of 
colonial self-govcmmenfc was very rapid. The five Self-Governing 
Dominions—Australia, New Zealand^ South Africa^ Canada and New¬ 
foundland—have long since poBse^^sed responsible governments. In 
iai9, a large measure of responsible self-government was granted to 
India, The other dependencies presumably will travel by the same 
road when they are sufficiently developed to bear the weight of respon¬ 
sibility. As the peoples of the various units of Empire develop, they 
naturally feel a pride in^ and love for their own land. In the Colonies 
properly so called, the population is now largely native born. In the 
early days of colonial settlement the settlers owed their first and native 
allegiance to Britain, Britain was their home^ or as it is still affec¬ 
tionately called, ^Hhc old countryBut to later generations^ who 
know Britain only by hearsay, the colony itself is the real home. The 
populations of the colonics, too^ became mi^ed. Immigranta came 
from other European imtions, and, once the first generation had dis¬ 
appeared. the loyalty of the eecond and anbi^equerLt generations waa 
to the home they knew from their youth upwards^ Still more potent 
in the development of colonial nationalism hae been the gradual 
realisation by the Colonies of their community of interests. Each 
colony has its own economic problems, and by the grant of respon¬ 
sible government the solution of these problems in the main has been 
left to the Colonies themselves* Not only is the community of interests 
vital to the native born oolonista; it ia equally important to the immi¬ 
grants who have left the old country to seek a career in the colonies* 
Many of these immigrants enter into the spirit of colonial government, 
and aetnally many of the leading politicians of Canada, Australia, and 
other Domimons have been Englishmen, Scotchmen or Irishmen by 
birth. 

The etimmunity of interests is political aa well as economic. On 
the one hand these political interests tend lo foster nationalism; on 
the other they increase the de$ire for closer imperial unity* Aa the 
commerce and industries of the colonies develop so does their wealth. 
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Their wealth aud opportunities attract the envy of other nations and 
in the event of Britain being implioated in war, the colonies would not 
only prove a ground of attack, they would also be priaos for the con¬ 
queror if Britain were defeated. Vice versa, an attack on any of the 
dependencies at once involves Britain. Thus defence is a matter not 
for one Colony, but for tlie Bmpire, ^The Colonies depend on the army 
and navy of the old country as if it were their own. They know at tho 
same time tliat their own best efforts for the common wotl-belng are 

expected not only by the mother country but by their sister depen- 

di^Dciea, 

The growth of nationaliatn has been even more marked in depen¬ 
dencies the populations of which differ in race, colour, language, reli¬ 
gion. traditions and manners from the United Kingdom. The progressive 
grant of self-government in these dependencies has hastened the growth 
of a national feeling which is more natural than in the real colonies, 
fti India, for example, the population is alien in almost every respect 
to that of Great Britain. The rule of Britain in India has l^en pos¬ 
sible because of the heterogeneous nature of the Indian peoples, their 
lack of CO operation, and their inequable state of development. The 
British Government has organised India, and has laid a basis of common 
rights and civic order which will unite India as never before in history 
it has ijeen united. In India national feeling fias developed rapidly, 
though there is no community of language, religion, traditions or liia- 
torical antecedents as there is in the Colonies. But in India, as in the 
Colonies, the common interests involve imperial unity as well as 
Indian nationalism. India is as open to attack as any of the Colonics; 
her strategic position, indeed, makes her more open to attack than 
several of tho Colonies. Her defence is as much a matter of imperial 
interest and importance as is, say, tho defence of Canada. So it is 
with the other dependencies. As they grow in material resources and 
fldvante in ednoation and culture, the two opposing tendencies will 
become apparent, tlie one towards self-government and nationalism, 
the other towards imperial unity, * 

At the present time, beyond the sentiment of unity which exists 
in the Empire, there are certain definite institutions which bind tho 
Empiro together* These ^rts (a) the King, Tho King is the gupreme 
executive and legislative head of the Empire. All the oxecnfcive acts 
of government are carried out in his name. Actually his powers aro 
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more nomiTiB] tban real botb Id the CJsuited KLin^doiB and in the 
Empire at large, but lu3 position as King or Kiog-Emperor (as he 
19 in India) ie all important. He is the foctia of imperial loyalty. 
The King, of eouree, cannot be present iu person in the dependencies^ 
but by period)eal toura by hims^df or the heir-apparent the actuality of 
the kingship is made real to peoples of the dependencies. The 
flovemon^General, or, in India^ the Viceroy {which literally means in 
the place of act in his name and to some extent share the pomp 

whith surrounds the royal house. The King is also Commaiiderdn- 
Chief of all the forces of the Empire. Through the Privy CouncIL, 
which proiBulgates its legal decisions as advice to the Crown,” he is 
the fount of justice. He also confcRi all titlea. 

{h) Tho King-in-Parllainent. The British Parliament (technically 
the King-in-Parliamciit) is legislative sovf^reign for all the Empire. In 
virtue of its aovercign powers, Parliament baa granted such mca&urea of 
self govomment to the various dependencies as it has considered advis¬ 
able. The relation of Parliament to the dependencies m the most vital 
part of the whole imperial problem. While very full powers of local 
s^lf-govcrnmeot have been granted to both the self-governing Domi¬ 
nions and India* a large number of reservations have been made in sub¬ 
jects on which action of the local legislatures is restrict^ ^ e.g. divorce, 
coinage, and acts aifecting the forces of the Crown. According to the 
party system prevailing in the United Kingdom, the dependenoics^ ia 
matters outside their own powers, are really at the mercy of the party- 
in-power in the British Parti ament. The same is also true of foreign 
polioV, at least in these parts of foreign policy w^hich come under jiarty 
influence. The party divisions in the Self-Governing Dominions do not 
corre^'pond to the divisions in the Unit^ Kingdom^ and even if they 
did, it is unlikely that tiie same parties would be in power all over the 
Empire at the same time. From this arises the very just claim of the 
Dominions to be reprcRented in foreign aflairs. 

(f) Definite institutions such as the Colonial Gonfcrence5j the 
Committee of Imperial Defence^ and the High Commissioners or 
Agents-General of the Dominions. The official governing agencies— 
the Secretaries of State for the Colonies, for Foreign Affairs, India, War 
Home Affairs, and the First Lord of the AdmiraltVj as well as being 
the heads of departments w^hieh control the dependencies, also repre¬ 
sent their views to the BTiti.sh Government, 
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The Imperial Confereaee haa bneu held at mdefinite InterFala 
since 1897. ft WM eompoaed originally of delesatea from the Self* 
Governing Dominions, but lattcrty a representative of India was in¬ 
cluded. The Prime Minister or Secretary of State for the Colonies 
presides over the Conference. It liaa now been decided to make the 
Conference a definite institution, witl^a definite constitution and regu- 
lar meetings. The Committee of Imperial Defence started In 189s, as 
a CbmmitteP of the Cabinet. At first this Committee was informal: it 
kept no minutes and had no regular meetings. In ! 902 it was set on a 
more definite basis. It was to be comprised lieneeforth of the Prime- 
Minister, the Secretaries of State for War and for India, the first Lord 
of the Admiralty, the first Sea-LoHl, and the Directors of Naval and 
Military fiitelligcncc. In lOOt, the Committee waa granted a perma¬ 
nent Secretariat. At the outbreak of the Gn^at War, the Committee at 
OQcc as.^nmed first rate importance. Its eseentivo powers were greatly 
increased, but in theory it still remained on advisory body under tho 
Cabinet. In 101 ft, its functions were taken over by the Imperial War 
Cabinet. In 1911, tlie Committee of Jmporial Defence adopted a reso¬ 
lution to the effect that one or more repreaeritatlves of the Self-Govern¬ 
ing Dominions shoufd be invited to attend meetings of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, when questions of naval and military policy affect¬ 
ing these Dominions were being discussed. The Committee also sug¬ 
gested that Defence Committees should bo created in each Dorafnion. 
The Dominions did not show any alacrity to accept the proposal i they 
seoincfl to think tliat perm.^nent representation through a minister in 
London would be unnecessary, as the Imperial Committee had pre¬ 
viously worked smoothly with the Dominion governments. 

With the creation of the Imperial M’ar Cabinet during tho War 
definite represeotation was given to the Self-Governing Dominions and 
India. The Imperial W'ar Cabinet was a real attempt at the organisa¬ 
tion of the British Empire. It had three full rneetings, one in 1917 
and two in 1918. Towards the end of 191 ft, Mr. Lloyd George invited 
the Prime Ministers of the Self-Governing Dominions to attend a meet¬ 
ing of the War Cabinet, to consider the qu>'stion of imperial policy in the 
War, The Prime Ministers of these Dominions became members of the 
Mar Cabinet. India also asked to send representatives to assist the 
Secretary of State for India in representing the views of India at this 
imperial meeting. At the first Bc.?sion all the Dominions except 
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Austmlizi were represent-ed by a ministeF, India waft Kipreai^ntcd by tlio 
Spcrot-nry of State and thio^ assessors nominated by the GoYemment 
of India. The Secretary of State for the Colonies repreisented the non^ 
respoDslbie Colonies and the Protectorates. At these meetings the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Dominions and India met on equal terms with the 
members of the British Cabinet. The early meetings were bo successful 
thatp in I&17, Mr, Lloyd George proposed that the Imperial Cabinet 
should be held regularly* and should be attended by the Prime Minister 
of England and such of his ministers as were in charge of departments 
dealing with imperial matters, the Eh-imc Ministers of the Dominions, 
and a representative for India. At the second meeting of the Imperial 
War Cabinet in I JUS* the United Kingdom was represented by the 
membet!^ of the War Cabinet and the heads of the chief war depart¬ 
ments. India was repreisettied by the Secretary of State, Ixird Sinha 
{then Sir S. P, Sinha) who was a member of the Executive Council of 
the Governor of Bengal* and the Maharaja of Bikanir* the represents 
atlve of the ruling princess of Indjan At this meeting a resolution was 
adopted by which each Prime Minister of each Dominion was authorised 
to name a colleague to represent the Dominion at tho meeting of the 
War Cabinet between the full sessions. Tbus an attempt made 
not only to have an annual full meeting of the rmperial War Cabinet 
but to organize it in such a way that it eould meet at any time with 
nil interests represented. 

The last meeting of the War Cabinet was held after the end ol the 
war. Representation was very much the same as in the previous war 
sitting. 

The Imperial War Cabinet ivas a peculiar body. The essence of 
English Cabinet Government is that the Government la responsible to 
the House of Commons. The Imperial War Cabinet however was 
responsible to no single house; each member was responsible to his 
own government. The various ministers represented the views of their 
own government, and could be responsible only to their own govern¬ 
ments when they returned to their own countries. Mt. Lloyd George 
himself expressed the purpose of the Imperial Cabinet in these words. 
That the responsible heads of the Governments of the Empire, with 
those ^linifiters who are eapeeially entrusted with the conduct of Im¬ 
perial policy should meet Logether at regular intervals to confer about 
foreign policy and matters connected therewith, and come to decisions 
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in regard to them which^ subject to the control of their own Parlia.- 
men£<s they will then aoTerally executo.’* The future of Imperial 
representation ia still in the balance. The Imperial Conferences are to 
be resumed. In the meantime the right has been conceded to the Pre‘- 
miers of the Self-Goirertiing Dominions to correspond directly with the 
Premier of the United Kingdom, and to be represented in the Cabinet 
when matters affecting their own govern mentis are bemg discussed 

The High Commissionera and Agents^General of the Responsible 
Dominions are sent by the Colonies to represent them in their dealings 
with the British and other Governments, private firms and mdividuals, 
in political, commercial and other matters. Their ofllcea in London 
are the centre of all correepondence and negotiations with their govern¬ 
ments, The High Commissioners and Agents-General arc in a sense 
ambassadors. Like ambassadors they occupy a high social position 
and on joy considerable prestige in the imperial capital. By the India 
Act of lS)19j the Crowii is empowered ^ on the recommendation of the 
Secretary of State for India, to appoint a High Commissioner for Indm^ 
Sir William Meyer was appointed the first High Commissioner. 

Another method of colonial representation ia by means of tim 
Hou^ of Lords and House of Commons, The King may create colonial 
or Indian peers if he^o wishes^ or is so advised, or Australians, Canadians^ 
Indians or others may stand for election asM,P.^s for British consti- 
tucnciea. In recent years both courses have been adopted, but the 
creation of Canadian and Australian peers was not favour ably regarded 
in the countries concerned. The election of members of the House 
of Commons cannot he Batiafactory, The ilember of Parliament 
is elected by a British constituency with definitely British interests, 
and though an judividual here and there may do good work for his 
own country, ho cannot well satisfy his own eonstitneucy and his own 
country at the same time. Moreover, to be a Member of Parliament at 
ail he must |je a member of a British political party. The whole 
methcMl H too casual and adventitious to be of real permanent value. 

The queation of Imperial Preference as a method of uniting the 
Empiro has again licen revived as a result of the Great War. Origin¬ 
ally rmperial Preference was advocated as a means towards furthering 
the economic interests of the colonies, but with the very rapid growth 
of wealth in the Dominions, tliia position is now no longer strongly 
maintainecl. The is^ue of Imperial Preference became a burning ques- 
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tioD of party politics in the United Kingdom. Ita ohief supporter was 
the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlairit the basis of whose argument was that 
Imperial Preference would pave the way to Imperial Federation, Tho 
whole subject is a raattor of economte* not of political theory* The 
Free Trade party (the Liberal party] rejected the ides as inconsistent 
with the accepted free-trade position, and in the interval the view of 
mOHt Dominion statesmen became more concerned with foreign aSairs 
than with imperial preference. At the present time it seems that if 
preference is to be revived at all it will he revived not as an instm^ 
ment of imperial unity but as a metho<l either of raising revenue or 
of increasing the trade of the United Kingdom itself. 

IV ^—impermf : Sir Joseph Scheme, 

The question of Imperial Federation is mneh more complicated 
than it appears at first sight. The popularity of federation in the 
modem world has led many to see in a federal organization the most 
simple solution to an Empire which contains ro many diverse elements 
The movement for federation started about lB80p but at first It was so 
vague as not to attract serious attention. At the first Colonial Confer¬ 
ence of LBB7 the Imperiai Government definitely ruled out the subject 
of federation as a matter for serious disenssion. In IBDl the question 
was mooted^ but no definite scheme was put forward. At the confer¬ 
ences of 1897^ 1902 and 1907 the subject was not raised. It was first 
aci*iou$ij suggested at the Impenal Conference of 1911 by Sir Joseph 
Ward^ the Premier of New Zealand, llo proposed that there should he 
an Imperial Parliament for defence. This Parliament was to be elected 
on a basis of one for every 200,000 of population, the members to bo 
elected as each Dominion might decide. This was the lower house 
There was also to bs an Upper House* or Senate, of twelve members, 
two for each unit represented. The executive power of this union was 
to be vested in a body of fifteen, of whom not more than one should 
be a member of the Senate. The main subject of legislation was to be 
naval defence^ as it was of common interest to all the Dominions, 
But the Parliament was also to have pow'era in rdation to treaties and 
questions of war or peace, in a word, foreign policy* Measures were 
also suggested for financing the new machinery, and a baak was laid 
down for the as^ssment of contributions by tbe Dominions for pur¬ 
poses of defence. 
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Another pro penal wag that thei^o ghould lie an Imperial Council of 
for all the dependonciea, whether seif-governing or not. Thin Coun¬ 
cil of state was to be advisory to the Imperial Government, This pro¬ 
posal was the original New Zealand proposal^ bnt for it Sir Joseph 
Ward substituted the idea of an Imperial Pariiamenw^fiioh in effect 
would mean the federation of the Empire. * 

This proposal shown clearly the weakness of any federation of the 
Empire. In the first place» the federation was to include only the Self- 
Governing Dominions and the United Kingdom. No provision was 
made for India, the iion-re^=ipons]ble Colonies and other dependencies. 
No Imperial federation can be complete which omits some of the largest 
and most important units of the Empire. Though India and the non- 
responsible Ckilonies arc not on the same self-governing basis as the 
Responsible Dominions^ the avowed policy of the British Government 
is to grant responsible self-government to these as soon as they are 
fitted for it. 

In the second place, if a complete federal union of all the units of 
Empire were dr^iwn up, those units would lose much more than they 
could gaiii,'^ The smaller units in particular would suffer, as repreaenta- 
tion would presumably l>e on a proportional basis. Owrng to the 
differences in population even the Responsible Dominions w^ould be 
overshadowed by the representatives of the United Kingdom. Under 
federalism they would have much less power than they have now. At 
present the British Government always listens to the views of the 
Dominion Governments, but where the Dominions would have to 
depend on an ImperiAl legislature their chances of carrying their views 
would be much less. The same is true of India. The smaller units 
would be completely swamped^ whereas at present their views receive 
perhaps even more respect than is proportionate to their si^e and 
importanee. Certainly at present the various Secretaries of State, 
High Commissioners, Agents-General, Conferenced, and other Imperial 
institutions are far more powerful for both the repmsentation of views 
and^ through their acceptance by the EritLsh Governmentj, for their 
ejtccution than any iTnpcTial Farliament could be* The dependsncies 
are more autonomous now than they could ever be under a federal 
0y&tf!m, 

In the third place, as we have seen, the growth of individuality in 
the Colonies, India and other dependencies has resulted Ln intense 
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local patPiOtism. Fedcraliam has appealed to atatesmen na a oompro- 
mUe between tUia patriotio nationalism and imperialism ; but withm 
the nationalism are questions "ivhioh Brat must be settled by some 
of compromise. Each dependency has its particular problem. South 
Africa, with its mixed population, baa a national problem distinct 
from the pfobleuis of Canada or Australia. India, a||aLn, has her own 
national problems. To bring all these together in a common council 
chamber would be to court disaster. It would ancoiirago diferaity 
more than unity. One of the most elementary needs of a federal union 
is a community of intereat. Though the apparent unity of interest in 
the Empire mav promise well for a fc<ieTal union, it may happen 
that when the Tepresentarives of the Dominions find Ihemselves side by 
side as common legislators the unity may become more chimericab 
Sir Joseph Ward’s proposals originally included only nairal defence; but 
inevitably they extended to war and peace, and foreign affairs generally. 
Were these proposals resuscitated after the experience of the Great 
War they couJd hardly omit military defence. Defence implies finance, 
and the financial arrangementa suggest almost infinite difficulties. 
Sir Joseph Ward’s proposals were relatively simple. But finanoe is a 
subject vvliLoh branches out in many directions. It would almost cer¬ 
tainly lead to discufmions on oommetoial policy, and the Imperial Parh.i- 
ment would either try to have its consUtutioual powers extended, or 
friction resulting from financial adjustments would lead to desire for 
dissolution of the Union. Dissolution would be fatal to the Empire 
insomneh as tho very fact of its possibility would have a most ^verso 
effect on unity. At present mucli of our imperial unity is aentimental 
or psychological. It depends on love of and respect for the mother 
country, on pride in, a connexion with the greatest Empire of history. 
Dissolution of an attempted federal union would mean bittemesB and 
ill feeling betiveen either the dependencies themselves or between them 
and the mother country. The Common connexion they have at present 
with the old country seems much preferable to the possibility of mter- 
tiecine imperial disputes. 

That disputes are not merely supposititious may be judged from 
the policy of Canada towards Indians, the White Australian policy and 
the Indian difficulties in South and East Africa. Racial homogeneity 
within the Empire might obviate difficulties, but such racial homo¬ 
geneity is notorioualy absent. How are the interests of India to 
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coincide with those of Canada, New Zealand, or, say. the future units 
in West Africa f And supposing the federal Parliament at first ineludccl 
the responsible Dominions and the eemi^reaponsible India, how is it 
to decide when, say, East Africa. Hong-Kong, Nigeria, and Jamaica 
arc to be included ? How is the constitution to be framed with 
relation to fiitnrc entrants into the Union t Are they to be admitted 
by amendment of tlte constitution or by a majority vote in the two 
Imperial Houses of Parliamentt These are fundamental questions, 
the solution to which offers much difficulty. For instance, if a com¬ 
munity which considered itaelf fit for representation were refused 
admission the effect would be far from encouraging imperial senti- 
ments in that community.. Admission would lead to endless jealousy 
and heart-hurnittg, all of which are prevented at present by the policy 
of the British GoTcrnmcot. All the dependencies are not on equal 
basis as regards self-go vern in eat, but all can equally depend on a fair 
hearing from Britain. The less developed may safely put their faith in 
the British policy of progressive responsibili ty for progressive develop¬ 
ment, and they may also trust that the liberal policy of the past is 
not likely t<i be reversed in the future. 

This points to a fifth difficulty. It may be said that with the growing 
liberalism of political opinion prevalent throughout the world that the 
Imperial Parliament might continue uninterruptedly the policy of the 
British Parliament. But the members of the Imporia* Parliament 
would in all likelihood be party politicians. There is no guarantee that 
the party views of Canada, Great Britain, Auatralia. India and South 
Afrioa will be the same. Tlie party views would likely be reproduced 
in the Imperial Parliament, and the olash of party views might well 
prove another element of disunion. 

Again, it is not cl ear what ad vantage an Imperial Parliament would 
be unless the represenUtives were instructed, like the members of the 
old German Bundesrath, by their home governments. The free discus¬ 
sion of Imperial questions and free votes by members elected in the 
various units of Empire conceivably might result in laws out of accord 
with the desires of the governments of the dependencies. Members 
elected by Australia, for example, tboiqsh their minds might be made 
up on a particular problem at the time of election, might alter their 
views when they had heard the views of the members for Great Britain, 
India, or Canada. This raises the question of responsifailtby of mem- 
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t>ers. The executive of the Eoipire would be responsible to the leg’isla- 
ture, but would the members of the legislature be responsible to their 
governments, constituencies or tlieic own consciences 1 Their own con¬ 
stituencies would be 50 vague that responsibility to them would have 
little meaning, if. indeed, it were felt at all. The normal constituency 
is not interested in imperial affairs. Its main interest is in its own 
national government. Thus members would either be instruoted by 
their governments, or they would exercise a free vote. In the latter 
ease in all probability their views might conflict with those of their 
own government. Their own governments w'ould then be in a power¬ 
less position, tor if the member could secure his return in his own con¬ 
stituency, his home government could not unseat him. On the other 
hand, if the members are to be iastructed, it is difficult to see why a 
huge organisation like a federal union, beset with legal and other difli- 
eiilties, should be set up at all. Under the proseut system the views 
of the governments of the dominions are conveyed through their 
official representatives. The voice of the dominions at present is only 
ad\'i 3 ory: federalism is meant to make it compulsory. But as we have 
seen, the voices of the dependencies would even be less powerf ulthan 
before. The United Kingdom would remain supremo, at least for many 
years, under the scheme propounded by Sir Joseph Word, 

In Sir Josepli Ward’s scheme one member is to ho eleoted to the 
Imperial Lower House for eveiy 200J>00 of population. The nature of 
this proposal, if extended to all imperial units, may bo gauged by a 
comparison of the United Kingdom, the Responsible Dominions and 
India according to the last census. The figures were:— 


The United Kingdom 

■ ■ 


45,516,250 

Canador, . 

+ * 

¥ » 

7,206,643 

Australia 

. . 


4,456.006 

New 35efilattd 

i . 

-r 

1,099,449 

Union of South Africa 

— >1 4 

m m 

6.673,394 

Newfoundland 

4 1 

* A 

253,464 

tndia . 

■P ■ 

1 

313,156,396 


According to tins proposal India would control the Empire. 
Kothing better coaid illustrate the difficulty of arranging an electorate 
for an Imperial Parliament or of apportioning the relative importance 
of the units of Empire. At present the equal relation of thedependeu- 
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cles to the British Goyernment, vTitli the ample opportunities each unit 
has of preasJag its own views Beems to be indiLitely preferable, from the 
points of view of the dependeneies themselves^ to a common legislature 
elected on Bome sort of proportional basis, f^ewfoundland, lor exampie, 
ranks equally with the other Dominions, but, one may aek, what would 
her voice count in the proportional federal Parliament T 

The policy of Britaiff during the last ceiitury really makes the 
name Empire almost a misnomer. We are accustomed to associate the 
ideas of power and central government with empire. But in the British 
Empire both these are absent, Instead of keeping power, Britain has 
given power. For oentral government she has substituted local or 
dominion government Hor policy has been centrifugal more than 
centripetal. She has created a number of potential nations instead of 
trying to weld them into one imperial nation. But one thing she has 
preBcrved—the supremacy of the British Parliament, All attempts at 
federal organiaatlon of the Empire must be faced with this cardinal 
difficulty—the historical position of tiie British Parliament and con¬ 
stitution. Sir Joseph Ward’s scheme implied—indeed it openly included 
—the subservience of the British Parliament to the proposed Imperial 
Parliament, Other proposals of federalism take tiie present Parliament 
of the United Kingdom as the basis of Imperial reprosentation. A 
number of members will bo added to Parliament to represent the Empire. 
Such a plan can only be supported on the plea that the federal theorists 
are afraid of making all at onco too great ravages into the present Eng¬ 
lish constitutional Hyptem, The present British Parliament is primarily 
Britiab: it represents the people of Britain; it enacts, and, through the 
Cabinet, executes the laws of the country. Only on rare occasionB is 
it called upon to enact laws the preponderating interest of which is 
colonial or imperial, Normally the business of the dependencies is 
conducted by the government departments which control them. Barclv 
do colonial politics assume the importance that they did during the 
Imperial preference controversies. Even that controversy was artificially 
stimulated by its connexion with tbe general party struggle over free 
trade and prot-ection, and by the dominating personality of the late 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who happened to be, not only one of the most 
promioent party leaders of the time, but also Secretary of State for the 
GoJonies. The very fact that colonial politics rarely appear as party 
issues in the United Kingdom, of coarse, shows the eompleteness of 
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devohitioQ of government to the ColonieB, but our main point is to show 
that it would he dangerous, as well as foolish, to burden the normal 
domestic legislature of the United Kingdom with imperial politics. 
For one thing, the colonial members would have little interest in either 
English constitutional practice or English domestic legislation* Not 
would the English members care to have the normal course of legifila- 
tion—already overburdened — blocked by imperial matters. An analysis 
of this suggestion, however, shows the difficulty—and it is a fundamen¬ 
tal one—of impairing the position of the present British Parliament. 

_\ny sound federal organisation would require a separate organisa¬ 
tion—some such organisation as was proposed by Sir Joseph Ward- 
The implications of such an organisation ate vital, and the very fact 
that the logical conclusions have hoen so seldom elaborated by the 
federalists themselves points to tlie fact that their schemes lack in 
reality. No form of government requires more careful handling than 
federalism, The apparent success of America, of the,late German 
Empire, of the dominion federal unions of Canada and Australia, has 
frequently led to the hasty conclusion that federalism is the best form ** 
of government. But the success of a nation depends on many factors 
other than its form of government, and the very conditions which have 
made modern foderations successful may show the impossibility of 
federalism as the solution of our imperial problem* 

The history of federal government gives no parallel to guide us. 
In the United States there was no preponderating partner aroone the 
States when the Constitution was made. Beoognising the value of 
union, the states agreed to form a federal union which was to look 
after common interests. Even in the original states, where the com¬ 
mon interests were marie so obvious by the War of Independence, 
the federal government was at first looked on with suspicion. The 
states were intensely patriotic to thoir own governments, and they 
carefully cireumscribed the powers of the central government, not 
only in the scope of legislation but by a very rigid constitution. Tlie 
process of federalisation was both gradual and difficult. Even after 
more than lialf a century of federal experience in a land knit together 
bv geographical, linguistic, historical and racial unity, a civil war was 
necessary to complete the federal bond. As in many federations, force 
was necessary to weld a weak link in the chain and, let it be marked, 
war was necessary wrfAin the UnHtd Slates w^hich is often looked on as 
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the beat type of federal government in existence. And the United 
States, in matters of government, started with practically a roes. 
In the original thirteen etat^ tiio community of race, kngaage, reii- 
gion, traditions and interests had been sealed by blood spilt in a com¬ 
mon cause. The expansion of the area and population of the United 
States was marked by no vital differenoea in the normal ‘ unities ’ of 
either nationality or federalism. Nowhere apparently couid a more 
, favourable field be found for federal experiments. Yet the southern 
states never lest the feeling of independence, the roality of which had 
passed with the adoption of the Constitution, Ostensibly on the 
grounds of the existence or non-existence of slavery, the feelings for 
secession on the one hand and unity on the other came to a head in a 
civil war. The causes of the war seem trivial in comparison with the 
potential causes of dispute already in existence in the British Empire. 

Or take the example of Germany. Unlike the’ United States, 
Germany had no inbula rasa. Her historical antecedents had created a 
large number of states or principalities, each of which tenaciously clung 
to its past history and privileges. The ebmonts of union as well as the 
feelmg of union existed, but only a policy of blood and iron brought 
actual iinioD into And even that union waa d&Ecientp It 

was not national. Austria, which was German in population, language 
and sentiment, had to be excluded from German hegemony before 
Bismark’s policy of peraua-sion and force could make the German metal 
flow into the mould which Prussia hod created. 

Thus in both the federations which have commanded the respect of 
modern observers, force has bean necessary. And force was necessary 
.m spite of the presence of the normal * unities ’ of federalism. What 
more favnurable ground for federal government could Jiave existed 
than the homogeneous populations of Germany, or (as it was when 
federalism was accepted) of the United States ? Cbmmon intemsts, geo 
graphical contiguity, a spirit of unity among the people, the elements of 
nationhood existed in both. Yet federalism was accompanied by war. 
How much more are the chances of dissension in an Empire so diffused 
in space, so mixed in race, so motley in language, so unequal in 
culture as the British Empire 1 in many of the units, moreover, the eie- 
ments of nationhood are not yet clear. While the Prench-Canadians 
or Irish-Canadians do not endanger the nationhood of Canada there la 
still a question as to the future of South Africa, and who can foretell 
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vhDt the national tendenoiea of India. Eaal and Weat Africa or 

to bet And the ,noatlon of compiclo aopar.t^n. or ,ndopend™« 
the Bcaponaibla Dominion, themaehe, not mfre,nentljr ha, b»n 
mired by Mponaiblo atateamen. Tboee are indeed only npplM on the 
aorlace of the imperial tea. Yet they are indioationa enongh that them 
i. danger in ahackiing an Empire within federal greavea “J"* *”» 
manta of diveraity arc in« nitely more namcrou. than were the di erenc 

in the United Statee and Germany, 

How then, would a federal organiaation effect the pteaent oomti- 

tntional p’oaition of the Engliah legialatorel In the fiml place, the whole 
«on.titutionat machinery of the United Kingdom would 
deralism demands a rigid constitution. The Bntiah constitntiou is flex, 
tl Save for the abortive fustrumentof Govcniment drawn up by 
Cromwell it has been flexible during the whole course of 
The whole spirit of the constitution is opposed to ngidity The who e 
of B^tish constitutional history, and indeed tho history of the 
relations of Britain to the Dependencies, is made up o! a v^t numb 
of laws, understandings and customs which have been paesed or 
accumulated as circumstances have demanded. One might even go s 
far as to say that the Engliah constitutional habit of meeting exigenoiw 
as they ariso—and meeting them suoaessfuUy—not only makes a rigi 
federal constitution unnecessary, but in time would so alter that consti- 
tutlon as to make it unrecognisable. Even the constitution of the 
United States has expanded by extra-l^i methods. In the separation 
M the executive and legislature, for example, the liberty loving early 
Anglo-Americans thought they had found one of the keys bo freedom. 
But they were defeated by their own instincts, An attempt rigidly to 
separate these two powera caused the extra legal system of party govem- 
ment bo develop, so that, whereas the Americans tried to circum- 
scribe their government by a constitution which could be amended only 
with the greatest difficulty, they are now ciremnacribed themselves by 
the moat rigid party tyranny in the world. The American Constitution 
and American party government represent the two extremes of the 
pendulum of the Anglo-Saxon political instinot. ^ 

In the second place, Imperial Federation as in Sir Joseph Ward s 
ficbemo, would imply a series of local parliaments in Great Britain. 
The poMibility of such a development has been before the people for a 
considerable time, not because of any theory of imperial organisation, 
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but because of the IrifPh Home Rule controirersy. This controTeray 
ho5 givea fflD un^QB prominenoe to the idea of so-called " Home Rule/" 
It bee aptt^ad from Ireland to Scotland and Walce, and to other parte 
of the Empire. But fbe main idea in thj.% Home Rule vogue is not 
federal government but local iielf-government. The idea of federal 
devolution in the United Kingdom is partly the result of an attempt 
to Doneiliate Ireland by persuading her that if she accepts the federal 
soIntion.BO will England, Scotland and AVales. The average English 
statesmen is not prepared to repeal the Act of Union of 1801, but he 
magnaniraouily says that if Ireland goes so far on a certain way, the 
rest of the United Kingdom will go so far to meet her. The neoeeaitv 
of federalism at all is a loss, but it is a loss which the EngUahraan mus^t 
incur to please Ireland. 0 nly a very fe w who accept th is so lution—either 

English or Irish—have paused to consider what the losa may be. 
At present it seems that federalism will not satisfy Ireland, so it is 
difficult to understand why the federal solution should be suggested at 
all. The extent to which Home Rule for Scotland has captured the 
imaginations of Scottish politicians may be judged from the debate on 
the subject in the House of Commons tn April of last year, The 
debate came to an inconclusive end becauae not enough members wore 

present to adopt the closure. No Scotchman takes any real interest 
in Scottish Home Kute^ 

Mora in jest than in earnest, the cry of English Home Rule has 
been raised, and not without reason. England is the predominant 
partner in the United Kingdom, and a not unusual feature of Home Rule 
sehemee for the other membeiv is that the sehemea usually provide for 
complete self-government for themselves, but also include a consider* 
able representation at Westmbster to guide Imperial and English 
adaira. These schemes are both a compliment to the greatness of Eng¬ 
land and a recognition of the fact that a central authority at West¬ 
minster is necessaiy for the major matters of state. Were the cry in. 
England for English Home Rule really a live one, the Scottish and 
perhaps even the Irish Home Rulers, would quickly be brought to heel, 
for both Scotchmen and Irishmen, whatever their outward protesta-' 
tions, know in their hearts that if England got Home Rule, they 
tbemflclvea would irretrievably suffer. By their connexion with Eng¬ 
land they became great. The power, wealth, and personal force of 
the English gave Scotchmen and Irishmen their opportunities. Their 
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itrt-fcj y nabion^il ohitTflcteifiatica muo^h more In fehe world 

now than they would have done as an obscure Ixomo-mling federal unit* 
Better arrangements may be made for goveming Scotland, but that 
is another questian froro federoUam. Scotland, Ireland and Wales 
would be petty unite even in a federal Parliament of the United King¬ 
dom, they would be raicroaoopio in an Imperial federal Parliament 
elected on a proportional basis. 

In the third plaee^ Sir Joseph Ward's seheme made no provision 
for the non-res^poDsibJe Colonies and other depejidenoies. ^ The difficulty 
of extending the representation from an Imperial Parliajneut for the 
mother country and the responsible Donmiiona only has already been 
noted* Biit^ euppoaing such a Parliament were created, what agency 
IB to rale or manage the rest of the Empire ? Presumably this fuuctiou 
would he exercised by some Parliament in London. If . however^ a 
federal United Kingdom were cstabUehed, would it be the federal 
govemmeiit of the United Kingdom^ or, if there were to be only local 
provincial or state governments for England, Scotland* Ireland and 
Wales, eacb with the same relation to the new Imperial Government 
as the Governments of Canada, IJewfoundland, Australia, Now Zealand 
and South Afrioai would India and the other dependencies be govemed 
by the English Parliament alone ? And if 90, w’ould not the oonstitu- 
tiouul limttacions of that Parliament absolutely destroy its power a 
governor of dependencies, and would India, Egypt East and West 
Africa and the others bo content to be dependencies of what in itself 
wm a dependency ? 

For tbifl is really the marrow of the queation, A federal govern- 
ment would practically make the United Kingdom herself a dependoncy. 
Mr/ Asquith put the matter clearly in his reply to the contentions of 
Sir Joseph Ward at the Imperial CJonferenoe :— 

" It would impair^ if not altogether destroy the authority of the 
Government of the United Kingdom in the eonduot of foreign policy, 
the concliisiou of treaties, the declaration or the maintenance of peace 
and the declaration of war, and, indeed, all those relations with foreign 
powers, necessarily of the most delicate character^ which are"now in the 
hands of the Imporial Government, subjeot to its Tcsponsihility to the 
Imperial Pnrliament. That authority cannot be shared, and the co¬ 
existence aide by side with the Cabinet of the United Kingdom of this 
proposed body, clothed with the functions and the jurisdlotion which 
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Sir Josdph Ward proposes to invest it with, wonld in our judgiaent 
be absolutely fatal to our present system of responsible government." 

V-—Legal Diffieuftieg of IntperieU Federo/tion. 

Surprisingly little attention has been paid to one aspect of tlm 
question^the legal difficulties of federalism. The majority of federal 
tlieorists has very wisely omitted this subject from their books and 
speeches. Sneh omission is the more surpiiaing when one considers the * 
actual legal difficulties encountered in Canada and Australia. In his 
hnperiai Unit^ attd tke Domitiiont Professor A. B. Keitli gives a most 
interesting oolleotion of evidence on this point, evidence which very 
clearly shows not merely the legal difficulties of federalism but the 
tremendous amount of loss of time, waate of energy, and irritation that 
arise from the legal consideration of whether acts or bills are ultra or 
tntro virest. 

The existence of such legal difficulties makes the initial step of 
federation difficult. In Canada, the earliest ooloniat federation, the 
completion of the federal system was largely dne to the danger of 
aimexion of some of the Canadian provinces by the United States. 
Even the proximity of so powerful a neighbour did not appeal to all 
the provinces of Canada as sufficient reason to give up their iudepen- 
dentSe. Prince Edward Island almost withdrew from the union at the 
last moment, and Nova Scotia recanted after having first decided to 
join the Union. The Hudson Bay Company’s Territories and British 
Columbia were jidded largely by tha influence of the British Government. 

In Australia the actual process of federation was long and arduous. 
Australia had not the same stimulus of seif-defeuco as Canada, and 
the etates were slow to give up the advantages of self-government that 
they enjoyed. Only after a long struggle was tho Commonwealth insti¬ 
tuted, its Constitution with its compromises being emblematic of the 
joaloifsy with which the states regarded any attempt to deprive them 
of their rights. 

The actual delimination of powers in both Canada and Australia, 
though the federal types are quite differeut, has led to endless difficulties 
«i both executive and legislative action. In foreign affairs, for example, 
the Canadian Government has full powers of both legislation and 
execution in respect to obligations contracted both before and after the 
union. The acta of provincial legislatures and the consent of tho 
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piovincos Hie both ignored. In Australia the power to legialato 
regarding external afifaira belongs to the Commonwealth, but this power 
has not been unchallenged, On one oocosion, the Dutch Government 
eotuplflined to the Imperial Government that the South Ausiralian 
authorities had not arrested tho crew of a steamship, as required under 
a treaty of 1858 between Holland and Hritaiu. The British Govern¬ 
ment sent the complaint to the Commonwealth Government, asking for 
* a report and explanation from the Government of South Australia* The 
Government of South Australia refused to report to the Commonwealth 
Government; it declared that legally its duty was to report to the 
Imperial Government. It argued that the authority to which applicar 
tion in any subject should bo made was the authority which had the 
legislative, and therefore the executive power in that eubjoct, accord¬ 
ing to the constitution. Even had the Commonwealth power to act, 
it could not act until it had empowered itself by legislation under the 
constitation to act in that matter. Thus the powers belonging to the 
Commonwealtli under the constitution which the Commonwealth had 
not exercised because it had not passed the necessary legislation, be¬ 
longed to the statcB, Tho Commonwealth could exercise powers only 
in reference to those matters speaially given to it by tho constitution. 

Both the Commonwealth and the British Governments refused to 
accept this view on the common-senBe grounds that foreign affairs were 
ossentially a matter for the central or federal government, and that if 
the British Government had to correspond with any of the states it 
would be agoinst the spirit of union. The British Government therefore 
could correspond only with the Commonwealth Government. But the 
position held by the government of South Australia was to a certain 
extent legally justihable. The Commonwealth Government does,not 
control the legislation of the states, and cannot compel the state exe¬ 
cutives to act in a certain way. At present the procedure in similar 
is that the BrltUh Government actually refers all such matters to 
the Commonwealth Government, which has not power to compel a 
state government to report. The same difficulty arises in the case of 
legislation by state Governments. If the Britkh Government, for 
imperial or treaty reasons, wUhaa laws proposed in state legislatures 
to be amended in any way, they must correspond directly with the 
aiatoa: otherwise by corresponding with them through the federal 
government, they may risk a refusal or rebufi. 
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The same difficaltiea exist in all f oreign mat tens. The pnaoti^o 
is now recognised that the Commonwealth GoTernment mmt accede to 
all traatlas whatever the states may think: but the Commonwealth 
does not accede unless the states oonour and promise to pass the laws 
neoesiary to the fulGlmenb of the treaties. Theoreticatly the chief 
executive^ the King, could make or accede to treaties for any part of 
the dominions, but it would not be good policy for him to do so with- 
not reference to the locality concerned. The recognition of consular 
officers is subject to the same difGeulties. 

Similar complications arise from the relative positions of the 
Governors of the Australian states and the Lieutenant-Governors of 
the Canadian provinoes. The former can correspond directly with 
the Imperial Government. The latter cannot: they must correspond 
through the Dominion Government* In Australia the semi-independent 
powers of the governors caused much friction between them and 
the Governor-Gcnerab especially in MelhournOj where both tbe Governor 
of Victoria and the Governor-General reside. An excellent example of 
rtnoh friction is a case which aro^e over the position of Government 
Housej New South Wales. The old Government House of New South 
Wales at the time of federation was placed^ rent free, at the disposal 
of the Commonwealth Government aa a residence for the Governor- 
GeneraL The federal capital of Australia is to be at Canberra in New 
South Wales j but till Canberra is built Mol bourne continues to be the 
^!eat of the Common wealth Govern me nt. The idea in giving the 
Government House to the Common wealth was that the Governor-Gene^ 
rul would reside there during tha recess between the seesions of the 
Comim^nwealtb Houeea. The agreement was renewed for five years, 
but on tha expiry of the second term, the New South Wula^ Govern¬ 
ment asked, if the agreement extended, that rant should be paid. The 
Commonwealth Government declared that it w'as unconstiturional 
to pay to a state rent for a residence for the Governor-General. But 
the New South Wales Qovernmetit parsisted^ and. altar the laat visit 
of Lord Denman^ the Governor-General, in 1012, the Government 
started to convart the stables into a consarvatorium of music^ Enraged 
at the Govamment^fl action^ a section of the citizens of Sydney brought 
an action against tho Government to obtain an injunction against 
their using the house for anything else save as a residence for the King'll 
representative. They won their case, but, on appeal^ they lost it in the 
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High Court the de'CiAion of vlitch waa uphold by the Privy Cooncil. 
The whole cnee was really the result of ill-feeling between Ifew South 
Woles and the Commonwealthj but it shows how trivial a cause may 
lead to great trouble where the spirit of accommodation is absent. 

In Canada the GovernoT-Goneral possesses power to dismiss Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governors, subject to a statement of his reasons tu the Dominion 
Parliament. This power may or may not bo used for party purposes* 
Such interference with the local csecutivea by the central executive is 
not common: hot the Dominion Government exerciaes effective and 
direct control over provincial legislation. The Dominion Government 
has power to disallow any provincial net within a year after its receipt 
bv the Governor-General from the Lieutenant-Governor. In the early 
days of the union, this power was used to enforce the Dominion views 
of the constitution. Latterly the Dominion Government has interfered 
more seldom with the provincial legislatures. The interpretation of the 
constitutional powers of the provinces and the Dominion is now a matter 
for the Law Courts, and the growth of responsibility in the provinces 
in legislation has lessened tiie need for the exercise of the veto. There 
is, too, a marked disinclination on the part of the Dominion Govom- 
ment to censure provincial governments. 

One notable ex ample of the disallowance of provincial Acte by the 
Dominion Government is the recent case of the anti-Asiotio legiatatiou 
of British Columbia. Various acts were passed by the legislature of 
British Columbia to exclude Asiatics, particularly Japanese, or to res¬ 
trict their occupations when admitted. On the ground that these exclu¬ 
sion Acta were opposed to imperial policy, the Dominion Government 
disallowed them In this they were supported by the Courts."which 
declared that the power to regulate treaty matters and immigration. 
ve.st«i in the Dominion, enabled the Dominion Government to override 
similar legislation in the provinces if it conflicted with Dominion iegis- 
lation. 

The functions of the Courte in these, as in all federal governments, 
assume much more Importance than in unitary governments; but in 
addition to their normal functions of interpreting the constitution and 
ite bearing on laws, the actual legal machinery itself Is complicated. 
Thus, for Canada, the Privy Council is the chief i nterpretcr of constitu¬ 
tional powers. In Australia the High Court interprets the constitution, 
ns no appeal can come to the Privy Council save from the High Court. 
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TKo Privy Goiineil and the High Cotirt have adopted vefy different 
attitudes towards theee DO£LBtitiitions« The Privy Comieil has treated 
the Canadian, constitution n* an ordinary law of the British Parliament: 
the Australian High Court has treated the Commonwaaith constitution 
as a sacred document, emendable only by a special process. This 
difference of attitude has had important results. Professor Keith 
quotes an intemting instance. The case in question was the taxation 
by the states of the salanes of federal officera. The Judicial Committee 
inteqjreted this problem according to the letter of the constitution. 
The powers of the states^ it declared^ remained inherent in them unless 
expressly given to the Commonwealth Government. The power to tax 
was uHalteredj therefore the states had the right to tax theee salaries. 
The High Court of Australia^ however, followed the American doctrine 
of the immunity of instmmentalities^ according to which the iustro- 
ment!3 necessaiy to the carrying out of the functions of federation can¬ 
not be ??nbject to state governments. The High Court insisted on this 
interpretation in spite of the Privy Counoilp and the Commonwealth 
passed epecial legislation to support the Court, Tlie Supreme CDurt of 
Cimada, on the other hand, accepted the ruling of the Privy Council 
even though it previously had decided In the same way as the Austra¬ 
lian High Court, The High Court of Australia, it may be added, 
has followed the American Courts in other rCi^pectSt e,g, in the doctrine 
of implied powers. 

The courts themselves have proved singularly ineffective in inter- 
iitate causes. Their ineffectiveness was shown in both Canada and the 
Commonwealth in the case of their trans-continental railways* In both 
these cases the terms of union included the building of a transcontin¬ 
ental railway* In neither ca^se were the terms sufficiently clear to 
enable the aggrieved parties to bring the matter to court. Much ill- 
feeling was caused in both the suffering provinces—British Columbia In 
the one case and Western Australia in the other—by the long delay in 
building the railways. Yet they could not get redress in the courts. 
The federal conditions have now been fulfilled not because of the power 
of the courts but because of political or poUtico-strategio reasonsp An 
even better instance was tho action of tho Ck^mmonwealth in the 
Brisbane strike of 1912. The causa of the strike was a dispute 
between the manager of the Brisbane tramways and the trade union 
employees on the right of unionists to wear a tmdc-union badge. The 
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strike wag ineffective owing t<i the help given to the company by non- 
unionists, The Trades Council thereupon, called other unions out in a 
sympathetic strike. Diaorder resulted, and, under a speeiffc artiolo 
in the constitution, the Queensland Government asked the Common¬ 
wealth to send military forces to preserve order. On the ground that 
the disorders were not sufficiently serious to warrant such action, the 
Commonwealth Government refused. The riots ultimately were 
quelled by the local police. The real reason for the non-intervention 
of the Commonwealth Government was that the Prime Minister, as a 
Labour member, really sympathised with the strikers. The Queensland 
Government argued that had they not the right in such cases to the 
Commonwealth forces, neither they nor the other states would ever 
have surrendered their militia. The «tate government had a good 
legal Cfise, but. in spite of a threatened action, nothing came 
of it. 

The caaes of federal complications arising from the delimitation of 
powers between the central and state or provincial governments are 
very numerous They arise in almost every subject, in company law, 
taxation, marriage, railway legislation, the jurisdiction of the courts 
themselves, labour legislation, including arbitration and conciliation^ 
esti-adition, shipping, inter-state and foreign trade. Not only are 
there legal complications: there are also the actual complications that 
arise through the diversity of systems in the various states and in the 
Dominion or Commonwealth as a wdiole. 

Many of these difficulties are remediable by legislation^ but to 
remedy a federal congtitution is no easy matter. The ease for consti¬ 
tutional amendment may be obvious and desirable enough, but it b 
quite another question to pass a proposed amendment. This diffioulty 
of amendment is even more important in Imperial Federation. In an 
imperial oonatitution^ presumably amendment would at least bo sub- 
jeet to the consent of the eontracfclng parties. Otherwise there would 
be little purpose in creating the imperial eonstitutlon at all. In all 
probability even a more rigid machinery of amendment would be 
devised. But at ita simplest the process of amendment suggests suffi¬ 
cient difficulty to make one pause. From this point of view alone, the 
flexible type of coastitntion is much more desirable than the rigid, A 
flexible constitution can be heJit and twisted into all sorts of shapes 
without being broken. It is questionable whether a rigid federal 
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conBtLtiition of the Empire would surTive one serioue shook or break, 
for it ia difficult to think of a more miaoeilaneoua congedes of fuaing 
cLemetits. 

Ju Australia the opialon has been freely expresacd that the 
Canadian type of ooitstittition^ which defioe$ the powers of the 
provinces^ arid leases the residue to the central gov'erument ia prefer¬ 
able to the Autralian or American type^ whieb defines the powers of the 
central government and leaved the residue to the atatea. The amend¬ 
ment of the coostitution in this direction baa frequently been proposed, 
but as yet the constitution remains unchanged^ Just as America 
devised the party system to softeu the rigidity of her constitudon^ 
so Australia has fallen back on eTrtra oonstitutlonal methods^ The 
custom has grown up of holding periodic conferenoea between the 
state Prime Ministers or Cabinet ilinisters. At these conferences 
are discussed various matters of oonxmon intcresti and the success 
that haa attended them gives ground for belief that the inter-s^ta 
fdotion whieb has been not uncommon in Australia will be Lessened in 
tlio future. These confereuees are particularly mteresting to the student 
of constitutional law insomuch as they are typical instances of the 
English coustitutiona! habit of meeting exigencies as they arise, what¬ 
ever he the constitutional limitations. 'They are also indicative of a 
ninch more importaiit lact^ that iu such customs or conventions lies 
the best method of solving the whole question of imperial organbatien. 

The difficulties of superimposing federalism on federalism need no 
elaboration. Those difficulties alona would give good C:iuse to hesitate, 
but when to the$c ar© added tbo enormous w^aate of time and energy 
that would be caused by tlio dzstanee of the various units of the 
Empire from each other, the ca$e for federalism seems almost hopeless. 
The absence of any approach to geographical unity is both first and last 
an insurmountable obstacle to the successful working of fesleral empire. 
»Sir Joseph \Vard's proposal, as coming from Xeiv Zealand, vfaa all tho 
more remarkablop because neither Auatralia nor New Zealand would 
agree to a federal Australasia. Each preferred the more complete 
autonomy of the dlteoi relation to the British Govemment* and the 
completion of the federal Commonwealth of Australia was not without 
difficulty. If doubts existed in the minds of the important states 
of Australia as to the relative virtues of a federal Commenwealth or 
distinct Btates standJng on an equal basis with relation to the British 
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GoTemment, how much luore would there be doubts aa between, eay 
Canada, New South Africa and India ? 

Tlmt the difficulty oC distance m not merely a theoretical one may 
be judged from the difficulties of union between Newfoundland and 
Canada, though the diatance between them is inconaiderable as com¬ 
pared with the distance between Canada and Great Britain or Australia* 

Before the -transcontinental Canadian-FaciBc Kail way was built ^ 
Canada experienced difficulty with British Columbia. The same 
difficulty exUted in^ Australia. Now that the railway between West 
and South Australia baa Linked up the continent^ the difficulty w^ill 
disappear, hut the very fact that Perth^ the capital of West Australia 
till quite recently was several days* sea-^joumey distant from Melbourne 
to a certain extent alienated West Australia from the rest of the 
Commonwealth. In these cases not only did the peoples of British 
Columbia and West Australia develop die tine t types of what may be 
called eub-national individuality, but the actual diffieultica of transit 
meant difficulties and delay in government. 

Such difficulties and delays would be increased a thousandfold in 
a federal empire. The loss of time in both oiccutive and legislative 
action, the cortsfeant irrifeation ef acts either being ^tira vire^ or being 
made subject to the legal processes to decide whether they were tdlra 
or not* the continuous hampering of executive action owing to 
constitutional limitations—all these exist in a normal federal union. 
With the multiplicatiou of federal limitations they would become 
almost unbearable* The constant chafing in the body politic would 
mean irritation and exasperation to an extent unknown even at present 
with little or no.compensating advantages. To many modem writers 
and thinkersp federalism is almoat a fetish* Tliere seems to be some 
magic in the word. The United States and Germany^ two modern 
federations* seem to have been suceessfui, hut it by no means follows 
that they have been successful because they are fedorattons. It would 
be as reasonable to argue that because Germany and United States 
ivere at war, federalisrn is a pre-dispositig cause of war* In principle 
federalism eeema an oxcolJent compromise between indopcndence and 
subjection, but when analysed its benefits prove negative. No form 
of government by itself will weld a people together where the spirit of 
unity is absentj and^ convemelyj where the spirit of unity exists, the 
form of government is not of prime importance. Organisation does 
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not make a Htate, Organisation is only a form of government. The 
state itself reats on the minda of the unite which compose it. Govern 
mental machmeiy, it is true, is necessary for a state, but nothing can be 
more calcnlated to kill the spirit of unity than a type of machinery 
which does not fit. The unity of the British Empire, moreover, is 
not so complete and self-contained that it can affordT^ bo bound in 
the iron fetters of a federal oonstitution. Federalism at the best 
would achieve only nominal unity, and such unity in all probability 
would be achieved at the expense of the real unity of the Empire. 
As a form of government it would he good only in'those respecte in 
which it took to itself the characteristios of a flexible constitution. 
^Vhy, then, should the present flexible constitution be sacrificed to 

the very problematic virtues, and veiy certain vices of Iraperisul 
Fedotfttion ? 

As president of the Imperial Conference in Iflll, Mr. Asquith, in 
these words, oipreased the basis of imperial relationB so far as the 
United Kingdom and the Responsible Dominious were concerned :_ 

‘‘This empire of oars is distinguished by special and dominating 
charaoteristics. Prom the external point of view it is made up of 
countries which are not geographically coterminous or even contiguous, 
which present every variety of climate, soil, people and religion and' 
even in those communities which have attained to complete self- 
government, does not draa* its unifying and cohesive force solely from 
identity of race or of language. Pet you have here a political 
orgamsation which, by its mere existenoe, rules out the possibility 
of war between populations numbering something like a third of the 
human race. There is, as there must be among communities so 
differently situated and circumstanced, a vast variety of constitutional 
methods, and social and political, institutions and ideals. But what 
IS it that we have in common, which amidst every diveieity of external 
and material conditions, makes us and keeps as one ? There are two 
things in the self-go earning British Empire which are unique in the 
history of great political aggregations. The first is the reign of law; 
where^r the King's writ mns^ it is the symbol and messenger not 
of arbitrary authority, but of rights shared by every citizen, and capable 
of being osaertod and made effective by the tribunals of the land. 
The second is the combination of local autonomy, absolute, unfettered 
and complete with loyalty to a oommon head, co-operation, sponta^ 
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neoufl ftBd unforced, for common intere^ta and pnrposea^ and, I may 
add, a common trusteeship^ whether it be in India, or the Crown 
Colonies or the Protectorates, nr within our own borders, of the 
interests and fortnnes of fellow subjects who have not yet attained, 
or perhape in some cases may never attain, to tho full stature of self- 
government.’" 

These adrnirable words sum up not only the imperial position and 
policy of the British Government, but they are excellent indices of the 
lines of future developracnt, Mr. Asquith speaks of a organi- 

station which rules out the possibility of war betxveen a third of the 
human race. The elements of that organisation—a common headship 
in the Crown, the theoretical legal sovereignty of the British Parlia¬ 
ment, and almost ooimplete local autonomy—seem casual enough. 
They do not euggeat strength. Its strength lies not in its organT^tion 
but in its spiritual basis, else why the ^'co-operation, spontaneous and 
unforced"^ in the Great War, by the Dominions India, and other 
dependencies ? The ^^eommon trusteeship"' has begotten a common 
trnst which does require the legal hedges of a federal constitution. 
As the empire has existedp so it seems best that it ahould continue 
to exist. It will be a had day mdeed when the present system so 
betrays its trusteeship or forfeits its trust as to require tho passing of 
laws, and though, not expressed, the implied punishment which follows 
the breach of law. 

To the consfcitutionalist infinitely the beat system of imperial 
Government lies in tho gradual development of tho present policy 
and practice. The Imperial Conferences and other Imperial Institu- 
tiona are by no means perfect, nor is the constitutional law which 
binds tho Colonies and depeadeueiea to the mother country. But, as 
Professor Dicey says, the relation between England and the Domlmons 
and the other depandonoies need not be developed by arduous feats * 
of legislation.'" And, with the same eminent constittitional authority, 
we may believe that an fmperial consiitutioo based on good will and 
fairness may within a few years come into real existence, before most 
Englishmen have realised that the e^entia! foundations of Imperial 
unity have already be^n firmly laid/* and that the constitution of the 
Empire, like the eonstitntion of England, may be found to rest “ far less 
Oil parliamentary statutes than on the growth of gradual and often 
unnoted custornSn'' 
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—Suggtsted Seforms in the Existing Religions, 

WhiJo we accept the theory that the future of the Empire rests 
^ore on" consent than on a rigid imperial ecmstittitionj we must at 
the same time recognise that some of the legal relations at present 
existing between Great Britain and the dependencies are more irksome 
than useful. Wherever possible, the friction which must result from 
the theory of BeU-goTemment and the legal fact of subordination 
should be reduced to a minimum, in the theoretical language of 
Political Science the British Empire aims at preserving the ultimate 
legal sovereignty of the Empire, and at granting as complete an outlet 
aa possible for the political sovereignty of the depondeucies by means 
of legislative devolution, fn the earlier part of this paper J have given 
the main restraints exercisod over the various legislatures. These 
restraints are arranged in a more or less ascending sealc. They are 
least at the top, i,e, in the Self-Governing Dominions. What is true 
of the Self-Governing Dominions to-day we may assume will be true of 
the other dependencies to-morrow, so that an analysis of the present 
relations of Self-Governing Dominions and the British Government 
(I fortiori will be true for the others. 

In his/Hipcri'cif Unity and The Domitiiom Professor Keith is not 
optimistic regarding the union of the Empire. The ‘'insuperable 
obstacle^' to even the Union of Consent advocated by Professor Keith 
is " in the spirit of the Self-Governing Dombiona, whether it be called 
the proud self-eoDsciousness of national destby or a narrow and short 
sighted parochialism, or as is more just, it may be deemed a blend 
of both.' * Professor Keith declares that he yields to none m admiration 
of the ideal of a true union of the Empire, but, he says, “ I have as 
little faith in the possibility of its consummation at an early date as 
1 have in the fruition of schemes of the permanent pacideation of 
Europe or the elective control of foreign policy by democracy.’’ 
Professor Keith is doubtful of the success even of the present loose 
system of union. How much less, then, may we expect a cumbrous 
and legalistic federal system to be successful. Far from suggesting 
more intensive legal or constitutional ties between Britain and the 
»SeIf-Goveming Dominions, ho suggests that the present legal bonds 
showed be looaoHed. 

I- 

In summary his eugge.iitions are 

1. That the Governora-General and Governors of the Dominions 
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aad of fcbe Sliates of AustraUa should bo piaosd as fegafda local liabUitj 
for their official acts on tfao same basis as the Lord Lisutonant of Ire¬ 
land, i.e. they shoald enjoy the privilege of non-liability for their oMoial 
acts on the ooastitiitional theory that the king cao do no wrong. The 
mmistcrs, not tbo Governors should be liable. The Lord Lieutenant 
o£ Ireland enjoys such freedom, but in law the Dominion Govemors- 
General and Governots ore liable to legal process for their official acts. 
In practice action is not taken against them, but the laws permitting 
such action should be repealed. 

2. That the Govemors-Goneral and Governors be required in the 
conduct of the executive government of the Dominions to observe the 
same procedure as the Crown in England, that is to say, full responsi¬ 
bility, This shontd also be enforced in the case of dissolution of the 
legislature. 

3. That the personal responsibility of the Governors-General and 
Governors in respect to the exercise of the prerogative of mercy should 
be removed. At present in many cases the Governor is personally 
responsible for granting pardorw, whereas in a fully responsible Govern¬ 
ment the onus of responsibility should be borne by the minister of 
justice or equivalent official, 

4. While the supremacy of the Imperial law shoald be observed 
the powers of reservation and disallowance of Dominion legislation 
should be abandoned 

5. That the legal restrictions on the legislatures of Self-Governing 
Dominions to regulate merchant shipping should bo removed, and tliat 
provision should be made throughout the Empire for naif or m'ship¬ 
ping laws, 

6. That where the present provisions are defective means should 
be provided for the amendment of the Dominion conatitutions without 
refeiocce to the British Parliament, 

7. That the Judicial CSommittee of the Privy Council, as the final 
court of appeal for the Dominions should be made representative of 
the Dominions and that it should also hear appeals from the United 
Kingdom at present heard by the House of Lords. 

8. That educated British Indian subjects should not on the 
grounds of race or colour bo restricted from entering into any of 
the Self-Governing Duminions, 

9. That whenever desired by the governments of the Dominions. 
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arningfiiiieiits ohould be made for tbeir representatioD at iater- 
national conferences in such a way that all agree men ta on foreign 
affairs should be made after consultation with the authorities appointed 
by the Dominions. 

10. That the Dominion governments should be kept fully 
informed of the foreign policy of the Imperisi Government and that 
the leading ministers of the Dominions should visit England frequent¬ 
ly to keep themselves and their governments informed of foreign 
policy, 

11. That defence be organised on imperial and not on a local 
basis. 

Professor Keith thus aims at securing impcriai co-operation or 
partnership in the vital imperial interests of foreign affairs and 
defence. He leaves as an imperial bond the legal sovereignty of the 
King-in-Parliament, and docs not suggest a withdrawal of the main 
heads of legislation forbidden to all the iegislatnres of British depen¬ 
dencies, But ho goes as far towards giving colonial independence as is 
consistent with unity. Tn both small and large mottera which, from 
the experience of the Colonial office, have caused friction, ho advocates 
complete freedom to the Dominions. 

Another proposal of reform may be made which largely would 
remove the stigma of legislativo subordination. One of the most 
illogical points of the present system is the responsibility of the 
Secretary of State for tho Colonies to the House of Commons, fa 
theory at least the whole domain of colonial policy is subject to a 
majority vote in the House of Commons. Since the Chamberlain con¬ 
troversies on Imperial Preference neither the House of Commons nor 
the British electorate has taken up its attention with matters closely 
affecting the interests of the dependencies. But there is no reason 
why they should not. The Colonies at any time may have imposed 
on tfiem a policy which may be forced through the British legislature 
by ft party majority. As our modem system of responsible govern- 
incnl w'orks. the dissent of a few members of a party on a particular 
question is usually less important than party diaoiplme. The orders of 
a government whip overrule both private reason and consetence. 

While this danger is not imminent, it is both real and possible. 
One never knows in what channels the minds of a modem Cabinet 
may run. There is. too. the possibility of a dominating Colonial 
B 3f> 
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Seoroiftry forcinp^ his vitws aa a lukewarm, &emi-igaoraiit Cabiuel;. In 
the British Parliament nothing is easier for a man with a prepared plan 
and knowledge than to force a bill through the CommoaSp In bath 
Colonial and Indian affairs^m fact affairs affecting all the dependencies 
—the will of Parliament is controlled mainly by the member of Cabinet 
in charge of the department affected. The ordinary M.P. carea little 
for and knows less of the affairs of the variona dependencies. In the 
House of Commons^ far example, the members who know about India 
from £rat-hand expcrieiiee are a very small fraction of the whole. The 
Secretary of State can force his bUla throtigh by a party majority 
composed of members completely ignorant of Indiap however ranch the 
members who know India may oppose hie measure. 

It haa, therefore, been suggested that Parliamentary control should 
be withdrawnH and that colonial affaire should be entrusted to the 
Privy Council. The Privy Council is a permanent body^ and 
allegiance not to the changing House of Commons but to the permanent 
bead of tho Executive, the King. The Privy Council wonld thus 
eecnre permanence and continuity in the affairs of the Self-Governing 
Dominions. The necessary liaiaon between the legislature and the 
executive could be secured by the nomirLation to the Colonial Committee 
of the Privy Council (or whatever it might be named) of prominent 
members of Parliament and others interested in colonial affairs^ and 
all the rcemhcrs of Oabinck The members of Cabinet as a matter of 
eoumo are Privy Councillors. Their legal position as executors of 
the laws is derived from their momberahip of the Council, not of the 
Cabinet^ The Committee, too, might include all the Privy Councillors 
of the Dominions. Membership of the Privy Council^ moreover, can 
be regulated go as to aeonre repesentation for even the Gmailest 
units of the Empire. In tho first instance such a Committee would 
bo established for the Self-Governing Dominions only, though it affords 
an easy and elastic method of expansion to include all the units of 
the Empire. Sub-Committea for particular areas might be appointed 
from the main Committee, 

The aboltion of the Secretaryship of State for the Colonies in 
the British executive would at once largely remove the taint of legislative 
inferiority. The Pnvy Council would be the supreme executive not 
only of England hui of iAe £^pi>e. Nor would the legal supremacy 
of the KingdiFparliament be impaired. The British Cabinet could 
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at any time introduce a bill aSect^ng the Cblonjes into Parliament. 
In practice thia power would be yery much id raaerye. 

Thia plan would certainly eaye the Self-Govemiug Dominions 
from yexatioua interference and from the appoaranee of inferioritr. 
In the course of time it would proyide a good constitutional basis 
for regulating the relations of the leas advanced dependencies with the 
Imperial authority. It would help to save all^ Self-Governing Domi¬ 
nions, India and the rest, from the tender mcroiea of ** well-wishers 
in the House of Oommons and the inanities and fatuities of 
whose vision of world policy is limited by the English C’hannel* the 
British working-man^ and the Income Tas^ 

In the Montagu-Chelmsford Report the suggestion is made that 
there should be a Select Committee on Indian affairs in the House 
of Commons, This Select Committee^ according to the Report, is 
to be well-informed on all matters ooncerouig India; it is to examine 
all bills affecting India after tbeir second reading ^ it will take an 
enlightened and continuous interest in Indian affairs. Such a Com¬ 
mittee is most desirablo in the case of those dependencies whose affairs 
cannot yet be handed over to a psnnaoent committee of the Privy 
Council. Where the legislative control of Parliament is still necessa^ 
the territories concernsd must bo guarded against two evils. One is 
the zeal of individual Secretaries of State^ the other la the imperial 
lethargy of the average Member of Parliament. A Select Committee 
is an excellent check on both. The Montagu-Cheimsford Report 
says that a joint Committee of both Houses waa ruled out. This 
seems unfortunate as the House of Lords is frequently much better 
informed in mattery of Indian admin istratlori than the House of 
Commons. The most experienced Indian administrators in England 
are ex-governot$ and ex-govemom-general. They are usually peers, or 
are created peers for their services. They are also Privy CouueiUors, 
The suggested parliamentary Select Q>mmittee thus rules out the moat 
experienced men. A permanent Committee of the Privy Council in 
all probability would iDclude them. The stage for the abolition of the 
Secretary of State for India^ however, and his replacement by a Com¬ 
mittee of Privy Councillors^ has not yet arrived. An Indian Privy 
Conneit ia also suggested^ which would pave the way to the Indian 
'Committee of the Privy Council. 

In these matters we may learn from our la to onemiea. In. the 
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new German ConatitutiOD the fieiclistag {the lower house) baa to 
appoint standing committees which are to be permanent (the actoal 
committees named in the Constitution are a Committee on foreign 
affairs, and a Committee to safeguard the interests of the people’s 
repreaentatiTes against the Eiecntive. i,e. the Presjident and miniatera) 
These Committees are not affected bj dissolutions ; they are more lilti 
permanent statutory commissions than parliamentaty Committees 
Select Committees in the British system of the type suggested ii - 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report haye the great drawbaok that the^ ; 
are ternporary. They must change with each change of Parliament. 
The Privy Council is permanent, hence the relative value of Privy 
Council Cnmraitteea. These new statutory Committees in the German | 
legislature are an interesting eonstitutional experiment. It is to Iw S 
Jioped that they will be successful. ^ 

It would be easy to take a pen and paper and rebuild the 
constitutional system of Great Britain. Neither aystem nor logic is it' ' 

strong point. But it haa weathered the storms of many centuries, and 
such new departures as must be made to meet new conditions must 
fit into the oW ship. Even the British working man, though ho has not 
the vaguest idea of what it is, is proud of the Constitution. He thinks 
it is some semi-divine influence that saves the country from ruin. 
The English lawyer, or constitutional historian, who does know what 
it is, has much more reason to be proud of the Constitution. The 
Constitution is a monumental replica of gone and almost forgotten 
ages It stands out alone and supreme among the constitutions of 
the world as one which has stood the strains and stresses of all political 
storms. Round it, its neighbours, even its dose relations, have 
taken to themselves the more legal methods of written constitutions. 

But the old Constitution remains unwritten, unrigid elastic free 
illogical incomprehensible-but effective. Into the system of tha' 
Constitution we must try to fit our newer ideas of government A 
revolutionary Germany may build anew: we must either fit in froah 
materials or make slight additions. The Privy Council is a ready- 
to-hand constitutional body which may be moulded in such a way 
as to satisfy the imperial needs of dependencies which regard them¬ 
selves as self-govemiug. Hitherto the executive functions of the Privv 
Council have been overshadowed by its judicial functions. New needs 
point to the advisability of resuscitating its old executive functions. 
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By orderfi-in-Council it may dlso, witiiin limits, eierciae Ipgislatiro func¬ 
tions. Wliatover it iJoeii! it will always be subject to tbe aoToreignty 
of the King-in-ParlLament, Thus it would preserve the imperial aiipro- 
macy of the British loglalature,- and reduce the subordination of the 
dependencies to a minimum. 

One point remaina to bo noted. In the plenitude of their indul¬ 
gence, it has pleased the makora ef the Covenant of the League of 
Kations to rule, in an Article already quoted, that " any fully acif- 
governing State, Dominion or Colony ” may be admitted to tlie League, 
bn certain conditions, A typical comment on this artiole is that of Sir 
Geoffrey Butler in his flandbooh to the. League of Nations. Hf? says, 
■' It ia difiScult to exaggerate the importance of this danse in the Paris 
aebemc. It ia arguable that it is its most aignificaut single measure. 
By it the British Dominions have their independent nationhood 
established. There may be friction over small matters in giving effect 
to this internationally acknowledged faot, but the Dominions will 
* always look to tlie League of Nations Covenant aUke as their Declara¬ 
tion of Independence and their Treaty of Yersaillos. That the change 
has come silently about, and has been weloomod in all quarters through 
the British Empire, is a final vindication of manlike the United Empire 
loyalists.’* 

Acting on this Artiole, the autboritios of the T^eague have already 
admitted the Self-Governing Dominions and India—[ndla is to have 
three members—into the League. How such representation is possible 
in face of the wording of the article is not dear. The drafting leaves 
much to be desired. Presumably the drafters mead to include the Self- 
Governing Dominions and India in the League, but their wording is 
extremely unfortunate. Not one of the British dependencies is /u% 
self-governing, If they are fully seU-goveming, they should bo called 
States^ not Dominions or Colonies. This legal loosenoss in drafting the 
article is the tnoio amazing because the League in all profaahlLtty will 
develop more as a legal than as a legislative body. The membership 
of both the Assembly and of the Council will contain a considerable 
number of lawyers, and it will indeed be surprising if objection is not 
taken to the Dominion and Indian representatives on the ground that 
their countries ore not fully self-governing. 

The intention of the British government, which doubtless was 
mainly responsible for Article I, is dearly to associate the dependencies 
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with them in foreign policy. This will go far towards removing tiie 
exelusiveneas of our pre-war diplomacy. Nominally tho League La the 
most important diplomatic body in the world. Its future, however, is 
by no means aecnro, but the plan of summoning Dominion or Indian* 
ministera or representatives to Cabinet meetings when foreign affaire 
affecting them are discussed, will mean a real and peimanent co* 
parttif^rship in foreign policy* 

Tile British Contitution thus jji adaptable enough to meet imperial 
needs as it stands. The rigid yoke of federalism is not only not neoes- 
saiy: it would be dangerous, perhaps disastrous. The political In- 
stinots of the British people have built up a flexiblo British constitution 
wbioh has served their needs in fair times and in foul. The good sense 
of the Empire may he trustwi to make a similar Impertai constitution. 
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